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MIGRATORY LABOR 


(Washington, D.C., Lansing, Mich., Madison, Wis., St. Paul, 
Minn., Trenton, N.J.. New York City, N.Y., and Phila- 
delphia, Pa.) 





FRIDAY, AUGUST 7, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Micratory LABor OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBiic WELFARE, 
Wash ington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 4232, 
New Senate Office Building, Senator Harrison A. Williams (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Williams (presiding) and Randolph. 

Also present: Senator Eugene J. McCarthy of Minnesota. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel to the subcommittee, Ralph Dungan, 
professional staff member, and Michael Bernstein, minority counsel. 

Senator Wiiirams. The Subcommittee on Migratory Labor will 
come to order. Before we begin our hearings this morning, | would 
like to make a brief statement. 

Senator Lister Hill, chairman of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, has appointed me as chairman of the Subcommu:tee 
on Migratory Labor. Serving with me as members of this subcom- 
mittee are Senator Murray, of Montana, the ranking majority member 
of the full Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Senator Jennings 
Randolph, of West Virginia, Senator Barry Goldwater, of Arizona, 
ranking minority member of the full committee, and Senator Everett 
Dirksen of Illinois.? 

The subcommittee this morning begins the task of finding legis- 
lative remedies and corrective action which respond to the public 
concern for the appalling conditions faced by many of the migrant 
laborers who earn their living by following the crop harvests througii- 
out the United States. The public concern for these conditions, in the 
opinion of the chairman of this subcommittee, is based upon three 
fundamental propositions: 

(1) A democratic and affluent society such as ours will not tolerate 
pockets of poverty and human degradation such as those presented by 
the migrant laborer. 

(2) A democratic society deplores exploitation of the weak and 
uninformed. 

(3) A democratic society does not accept the concept of inequality 
by birth; and, therefore, will not permit economic hardship, educa- 
tional disadvantages, and health disabilities, to be passed on from 
parent to child. It surely follows that we must find effective means to 
prevent the children of migrant laborers from inheriting the extremely 
unfortunate economic circumstances of their parents. 


—————_—___ 


! Subsequently Senator Javits was appointed a member of the subcommittee, vice Senator Dirksen. 
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Four major bills relating to specific parts of the migrant labor prob- 
lem have been referred to this subcommittee for appropriate con- 
sideration and action. 

These bills are: 

S. 1085, introduced by Senator McNamara and Senator Clark to 
provide a minimum wage floor for migrant workers employed by large 
corporate farms. 

5. 1778, introduced by Senator Javits and Senator Keating to pro- 
vide for the registration of migrant labor contractors engaged in 
interstate commerce. 

S. 2141, introduced by Senator McNamara and others, to amend 

the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 so as to bring agricultural child 
labor within its protection. The sponsors of this bill include five 
members of the full Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, Senator 
McNamara, Senator Javits, Senator Morse, Senator Murray, and 
myself. 
S. 2498, introduced yesterday by myself and others is somewhat 
similar to S. 1778 in that both of these bills provide for the registration 
and regulation of migrant labor contractors engaged in interstate 
commerce. The sponsors of S. 2498, in addition to myself, are 
Senators Clark, Dodd, Douglas, Humphrey, McCarthy, Morse, Mur- 
ray, Neuberger, Proxmire, Young, and the Senators from Michigan, 
Senators Hart and McNamara. 

These bills, which, as previously mentioned, are aimed at specific 
parts of the migratory labor problem, do not indicate the limits of 
the subcommittee’s task. In the opinion of the chairman, the pend- 
ing legislation represents a starting point in this area—a good starting 
point, I might say, but nonetheless still just a starting point. The 
more important significance of the bills, in my judgment, is that they 
signal that the time for action in this field is at hand, that we must 
now buckle down to the job of finding concrete legislative remedies 
for the appalling conditions faced by many of our citizens who earn 
their living by harvesting crops throughout the Nation. 

While a comprehensive program of action cannot be developed until 
the subcommittee has completed its hearings and assembled all the 
relevant facts, as far as the chairman of the subcommittee is con- 
cerned, the information currently available shows that three main 
action areas can be defined at this time. These are: 

(1) Action to provide these citizens a decent and adequate wage. 

(2) Action to provide the children of migrant laborers with educa- 
tional opportunity befitting American citizens. 

(3) «Action to improve the health of the migrant laborer, with partic- 
ular emphasis on the health and welfare of their children. 

Regarding the health aspects of this matter, we should keep con- 
stantly in mind that the communities through which the migrant 
laborer travels and in which he works, and the persons who ultimately 
use foodstuffs harvested and processed by him, have an important 
interest in improving the health of the migrant laborer group. Indeed, 
from an overall standpoint, the public interest in the health of the 
migrant is at least equal to, and perhaps even outweighs, the private 
interest of the migrant in his own health. 

The three main action areas, which I have outlined, will be the first 
concern of the subcommittee; and I would note here that the pending 
bills have important implications for one or more of the action areas. 
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Additional legislation, to cover in a comprehensive way the three 
mentioned areas, will be developed from this and subsequent hearings, 
staff research, consultations with experts in the field, and on-the-spot 
investigations of the problems of these workers. 

The subcommittee intends to investigate all aspects of the migrant 
labor situation in the United States today. We will secure testimony 
from the interested departments of the Federal Government, the 
sponsors of the proposed legislation, from private and public welfare 
organizations, from labor unions and farm organizations, from church- 
men and church organizations, and from any others who have an 
interest in this general problem and who may be able to give us 
enlightenment on this subject. 

The subcommittee will also solicit help and guidance from the 
many groups, Government agencies, and committees that have already 
commenced work in this field. 

The President’s Special Subcommittee on Migratory Labor should 
be a valuable source of information. The Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which has begun to investigate the interstate transportation 
of migrants, will have some forward-looking ideas, I’m sure. 

Secretary of Labor Mitchell is a notable advocate of action in this 
field, and we know that he will provide valuable help and guidance 
in this to the subcommittee. 


At this time there will be placed in the record of these hearings 
copies of the bills referred to, introductory remarks of sponsors, and 
the reports thereon from the several departments and agencies of the 
Federal Government. 

(The bills referred to and departmental reports thereon follow:) 


[S. 1085, 86th Cong., 1st sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to provide coverage for hired farm 
labor employed by large farm enterprises, and for other purposes 


Re it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the ‘Fair Farm 
Labor Standards Act of 1959.” 

Sec. 3. Clause (6) of subsection (a) of section 13 of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, is amended to read as follows: 

(6) any employee employed in agriculture by a farm enterprise in which the 
only employees are the farmer-owner of such enterprise and persons standing 
in the relationship of parent, spouse, or child of such owner or by a farm enter- 
prise which used not more than 2,244 man-days of hired farm labor during the 
preceding calendar year: Provided, That for purposes of the application of sec- 
tion 6 of this Act to any employee employed in agriculture to which this clause 
(6) does not apply, such employee shall be paid (1) not less than 75 cents an 
hour during the first year from the effective date of this Act, (2) not less than 
85 cents an hour during the second year from the effective date of this Act, (3) 
not less than $1 an hour during the third year from the effective date of this 
Act, and (4) thereafter, not less than the rate prescribed in paragraph (1) of 
subsection (2) of section 6. 

Sec. 3. Section 13 is amended by adding at the end thereof a new subsection (g) 
to read as follows: 

‘*‘(g) The provisions of section 7 shall not apply with respect to employees 
employed in agriculture, except with respect to employees for whom the minimum 
wage rate prescribed in section 6(a)(1) is in effect; and with respect to such em- 
ployees the Secretary may make rules and regulations providing reasonable limita- 
tions and allowing reasonable variations, tolerances, and exemptions, to and from 
any or all of the provisions of section 7, if he shall find, after a public hearing on 
the matter, and taking into account the factors set forth in section 8, that eco- 
nomic conditions warrant such action.” 

Sec. 4. This Act shall take effect upon the expiration of one hundred and 
twenty days from the date of enactment. 
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[S. 1778, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the registration of crew leaders in interstate agricultural employment, and 
for other purposes 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Crew Leader 
Registration Act of 1959.” 


CONGRESSIONAL FINDING AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


(a) The Congress hereby finds that interstate commerce and the channels 
and instrumentalities of interstate commerce are being used by certain irrespon- 
sible crew leaders to spread and perpetuate the exploitation and abuse of workers 
for interstate agricultural employment. 

(b) It is declared to be the policy of this Act, through the exercise by the Con- 
gress of its power to regulate commerce among the several States, to correct the 
conditions above referred to by requiring a person to obtain a certificate of regis- 
tration from the Secretary of Labor before engaging in the activities of a crew 
leader with respect to interstate agricultural employment. 


DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 2. As used in this Act 

a) “Person” includes any individual, partnership, association, joint stock 
company, trust or corporation. 

(b) ‘Crew leader’? means any person who, for a fee, either for himself or on 
behalf of another person, recruits, hires, furnishes, or transports three or more 
migrant workers (excluding members of his immediate family) for interstate agri- 
cultural employment; except that the term ‘“‘crew leader’? does not apply to any 
employment agency duly licensed to operate under the laws of any State, or to 
any State employment service affiliated with the United States Employment 
Service, or to any other State or Federal agency engaged in the recruiting or 
referring of migrant workers for interstate agricultural employment. 

c) ‘Fee’ includes any money or other valuable consideration paid or promised 
to be paid to a person for services as a crew leader. 

(d) “‘Interstate agricultural employment’? means any employment in agricul- 
ture, as defined in section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended 
29 U.S.C. 203(f)), or section 3121(g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 
U.S.C. 3121(g)), which involves the movement of migrant workers among the 
several States or between any State and any place outside thereof. 

(e) ‘Secretary’? means the Secretary of the United States Department of Labor 
or his duly authorized representative. 

(f) “*State’”’ means any of the States of the United States, Hawaii, the District 
of Columbia, the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico, and Guam, 


CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION REQUIRED 


Sec. 3. No person may engage in activities as a crew leader unless he first 
obtains a certificate of registration from the Secretary. No person required to 
obtain such certificate of registration may engage in activities as a crew leader in 
any case where his certificate of registration has been denied, suspended, or revoked 
pursuant to any of the provisions of this Act. 


ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION: DENIAL, REVOCATION OR 
SUSPENSION THEREOF 


Sec. 4. (a) The Secretary shall issue a certificate of registration to any duly 
qualified applicant therefor, who shall keep it in his immediate personal possession 
for display upon request of the Secretary. Each applicant for a certificate of 
registration shall furnish such information as to his conduct and method of opera- 
tion as a crew leader and his financial responsibility, as well as to transportation, 
wage arrangements, housing, and other working conditions to be afforded migrant 
workers in his crew, as the Secretary may by regulation require. 

(b) Upon notice and hearing in accordance with rezulations prescribed by him, 
the Secretary may refuse to issue, and may suspend, revoke, or refuse to renew a 
certificate of rezistration to any crew leader when he finds— 

(1) that the crew leader has been convicted of a crime denoted a felony 
either under the laws of the United States or under the law of the State in 
which he was convicted; or 
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(2) that the crew leader has made any misrepresentations or false state- 
ments in his application for a certificate of registration or any renewal thereof; 
or 

(3) that the crew leader has knowingly given false or misleading informa- 
tion to migrant workers in his crew concerning the terms, conditions or 
existence of agricultural employment; or 

(4) that the crew leader has failed to comply with the terms of any working 
arrangements with migrant workers in his crew as reported to the Secretary 
pursuant to subsection (a); or 

(5) that the crew leader has failed to comply with any of the provisions of 
this Act or any regulations issued hereunder. 

(ec) A certificate of registration, once issued, may not be transferred or assigned 
and shall be effective for the remainder of the calendar year during which it is 
issued, unless suspended or revoked by the Secretary as provided in this Act. 
A certificate of registration may be renewed each calendar year upon approval by 
the Secretary of an application for its renewal. 

(d) Notwithstanding the denial, suspension or revocation of a certificate of 
registration, or the refusal to renew a certificate of registration, under the provi- 
sions of subsection (b) of this section, the Secretary may, at his discretion, sub- 
sequently issue a certificate of registration to an applicant therefor and, in accord- 
ance with regulations prescribed by the Secretary, require the applicant to furnish 
bond or other form of indemnity. 


ACREEMENTS WITH FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES 


Sec. 5. The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements with Federal and 
State agencies, to utilize (pursuant to such agreements) the facilities and services 
of the agencies, and to delegate to the agencies such authority, other than rule- 
making, as he deems necessary in carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


PENALTY PROVISION 
Src. 6. Any crew leader who willfully and knowingly violates any provision of 


this Act or any regulation prescribed thereunder shall be fined not more than 
$500, or imprisoned not more than six months, or both. 


APPLICABILITY OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Sec. 7. The provisions of the Administrative Procedure Act (5 U.S.C. 1001 et 
seq.) shall apply to all administrative proceedings condueted pursuant to the 
authority contained in this Act. 





{S. 2141, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to eliminate the exception from the child labor 
provisions of such Act presently existing with respect to agricultural employment 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That subsection (c) of section 13 of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938, as amended (29 U.S.C. 213(¢)), is amended to read as 
follows: 

“(e) The provisions of section 12 relating to child labor shall not apply with 
respect to any child employed as an actor or performer in motion pictures or 
theatrical production, or in radio or television productions.”’ 

Sec. 2. The amendment made by the first section of this Act shall take effect 
ninety days after the date of enactment of this Act. 





[S. 2498, 86th Cong., Ist sess.] 


A BILL To provide for the registration of contractors of migrant agricultural workers, and for other 
purposes 
Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled, That this Act may be cited as the “Migrant 
Agricultural Labor Contractor Registration Act of 1959”. 
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CONGRESSIONAL FINDINGS AND DECLARATION OF POLICY 


Sec. 2. (a) The Congress hereby finds that the channels and instrumentalities 
of interstate commerce are being used by certain irresponsible contractors for the 
services of migrant agricultural laborers who abuse producers of agricultural 
products, migrant agricultural laborers, and the public generally, and that, as a 
result of the use of the channels and instrumentalities of interstate commerce by 
such irresponsible contractors, the flow of interstate commerce has been impeded, 
obstructed, restrained, and embarrassed. 

(b) It is therefore the policy of this Act to remove the impediments, obstrue- 
tions, restraints, and embarrassments occasioned to the flow of interstate com- 
merce by the activities of such irresponsible contractors by requiring that all 
persons engaged in the activity of contracting for the services of migrant agri- 
cultural laborers be required to obtain a certificate of registration from the 
Secretary of Labor. 

DEFINITIONS 

Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

(a) Person” includes any individual, partnership, association, joint stock 
company, trust, or corporation. 

(b) “Migrant agricultural labor contractor’? means any person, or his agent, 
who, for a fee, (1) employs at least ten workers for agricultural employment to, 
for, or under the direction of another employer; or (2) recruits, solicits, supplies, 
or hires at least ten workers for agricultural employment on behalf of an em- 
ployer; or (3) provides or furnishes, in connection with recruiting, soliciting, 
supplying, or hiring of said workers for agricultural employment, one or more of 
the following services: board for such workers, lodging or transportation for such 
workers; supervises, times, checks, counts, or otherwise directs or measures the 
work performed by such workers; or disburses wage payments to such workers, 
The term “migrant agricultural labor contractor’ does not include or apply to 
any State or Federal agency engaged in the recruiting or referring of migrant work- 
ers for agricultural employment; nor to any person who performs any of the above 
services only within the scope of his regular employment as an employee of an 
employer engaged in the growing, producing, or harvesting of agricultural prod- 
ucts unless he is receiving 8 commission or fee for the performance of such services, 
which commission or fee is determined by the number of workers recruited; nor 
to a nonprofit corporation or organization which performs any of the above 
services for its members, if none of the directors, officers, or employees of such 
nonprofit corporation or organization receives from such corporation or organ- 
ization as compensation for such services an amount in excess of the reasonable 
value of such services, as determined by the Secretary. 

(c) ‘‘Fee’? means money or other valuable thing paid in consideration for the 
performance of services of a person as a migratory agricultural labor contractor 
if the amount thereof is determined by the extent, degree, or number of units of 
the services performed, but shall not include a regular salary paid upon a periodical 
basis. 

(d) “Agricultural employment” means services or activities included within 
the provisions of section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended 
(29 U.S.C. 203(f)), or section 3121(g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 
(26 U.S.C, 3121(g)). 

(e) “Secretary” means the Secretary of Labor or his duly authorized repre- 
sentative. 

CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION REQUIRED 


Sec. 4. No person shall engage in activities as a migrant agricultural labor 
contractor unless he first obtains a certificate of registration from the Secretary, 
and unless such certificate is in full force and effect and is in his possession. The 
Secretary shall, by regulation, provide a means of issuing duplicate licenses in 
case of loss of the original certificate or any other appropriate instances. 


ISSUANCE OF CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION 


Sec. 5. (a) The Secretary shall, after appropriate investigation, issue a certifi- 
cate of registration as a migrant agricultural labor contractor to any person who— 
(1) has executed and filed with the Secretary, in such form and manner as 

may be prescribed by the Secretary, a written application therefor subscribed 

and sworn to by the applicant, and containing (A) the names and addresses 

of all persons financially interested, either as partners, stockholders, associates 

or profit sharers, in the proposed operation as a migrant agricultural labor 
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contractor, together with the amount of their respective interests; (B) the 


es names and addresses of at least two different farmers for whom the labor con- 
ne tractor has performed services in the past two years, and the names and 
al addresses of at least ten migrant agricultural laborers for whom the labor 
a contractor has performed services in the past year, or, in the event the appli- 
Vv cant has not performed the services of a migrant agricultural labor contractor 
d, within the past two years, the names and addresses of two responsible persons 
in the place of his residence ; and (C) such other information as to his conduct 
Cc. and method of operation as a migrant agricultural labor contractor as the 
n- — iry may by regulation require; 
all 2) has filed proof satisfactory to the Secretary of the existence of 
ri. nctliey of insurance, with any insurance carrier authorized to do business *e 
he the State wherein the applicant resides and in an amount satisfactory to 


the Secretary, which insures said applicant against liability for damage to 
persons or property arising out of the applicant’s operation of, or ownership 
of, any vehicle or vehicles for the transportation of indiv iduals in connection 


ek with his business, activities, or operations as a migrant agricultural labor 
contractor; 

it, (3) has, through the posting of bonds, subscription to insurance policies, 

0, or otherwise, satisfied the Secretary of his financial responsibility with 

8, respect to the satisfaction of any judgments which might be entered against 

n- him as a result of his operations as a migrant agricultural labor contractor; 

and 

| (4) has paid to the Secretary an application fee, in an amount to be fixed 

ch by the Secretary as sufficient to cover the costs of processing applications 

he filed pursuant to, and enforcing the provisions of, this Act. 

rs, (b) Upon notice and hearing in accordance with regulations prescribed by 

to him, the Secretary may refuse to issue, and may suspend, revoke, or refuse to 

k- renew a certificate of registration to any migrant agricultural labor contractor if 

ve he finds that— 

an (1) the migrant agricultural labor contractor knowingly has made any 

d- misrepresentations or false statements in his application for a certificate of 

es, registration or any renewal thereof; 

or (2) the migrant agricultural labor contractor, without justification, has 

ve failed to perform within the past two years agreements and arrangements 

ch with farm operators; 

n- (3) the migrant agricultural labor contractor within the past two years has 

nle knowingly given false or misleading information to migrant workers regarding 
the terms, conditions, or existence of agricultural employment; 

he (4) the migrant ag sricultural labor contractor’s s policy of insurance required 

“or by subsection (a) (2) has lapsed or has been canceled; 

of (5) the migrant agricultural labor contractor has failed to satisfy the 

sal Secretary of his financial responsibility as required by subsection (a) (3); 

(6) the migrant agricultural labor contractor has recruited, employed, or 

rin utilized the services of a person with knowledge that that person is violating 

led the provisions of the immigration and nationality laws; or the migrant agri- 

54 cultural labor contractor knowingly permits professional prostitutes and 
professional gamblers to enter premises under his control, supervision, or 

re- direction for the purposes of engaging in illegal activities; or the migrant 


agricultural labor contractor knowingly permits the sale or consumption of 
illegal narcotic drugs on premises under his control, supervision, or direction; 


or 

or (7) the migrant agricultural labor contractor has knowingly violated the 
ry; obligations imposed upon him by section 6 of this Act. 

‘he (c) A certificate of registration, once issued, may not be transferred or assigned 
in and shall be effective for the remainder of the calendar year during which it is 


issued, unless suspended or revoked by the Secretary as provided in this Act. 
A certificate of registration may be renewed each calendar year upon approval 
by the Secretary of an application for its renewal. 


a OBLIGATIONS AND PROHIBITIONS 

as Sec. 6. Every migrant agricultural labor contractor shall— 

ved (a) carry his certificate of registration with him at all times and exhibit 
ses the same to all persons with whom he intends to deal in his capacity as a 
tes migrant agricultural labor contractor prior to so dealing; 

bor (b) ascertain in preseason contracting and disclose to each worker he 


recruits such information as the Secretary may by regulation require, in- 
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cluding the name and location of the farm employer; the estimated or known 
rates of pay; the estimated length of employment for each preseason contract 
and for all preseason contracts in combination; whether or not the farmer 
carries insurance covering the health of his employees; whether or not the 
expected housing facilities meet the minimum standards required by the 
Secretary for Mexican migrant agricultural employees entering the United 
States pursuant to title V of the Agricultural Act of 1949, as amended, 
whether or not transportation facilities are furnished by the migrant agricul- 
tural labor contractor and, if so, whether or not transportation costs have 
been advanced by the farm operator with whom the migrant agricultural 
labor contractor has entered into preseason agreements and, if not, the 
approximate transportation costs and whether they will be fixed on a lump- 
sum, on a mileage, on a “share-the-cost’”’, or some other basis; and whether 
or not the migrant agricultural laber contractor expects to furnish or super- 
vise commissary or feeding facilities, and, if so, whether or not the charges 
therefor will approximate those prevailing in the area where the services and 
food are supplied; 

(c) upon arrival at a given place of employment, post in-a conspicuous 
place a written statement of the terms and conditions of that employment; 

(d) in the event he manages, supervises, or otherwise controls the housing 
facilities, post in a conspicuous place the terms and conditions of occupancy; 

(e) in the event he supervises the fieldwork or pays those engaged in agri- 
cultural employment, inform those he directs and those he pays of their 
rights under applicable social insurance programs and keep payroll records 
for each worker of wage rates, Wages earned, number of hours worked, and 
all legal withholdings from wages on a form and in the manner prescribed by 
the Secretary. Such payroll records shall be readily available and open to 
inspection by the Secretary; and each worker, with each payment of wages, 
shall be given a written statement showing his wage rate, wages earned, num- 
ber of hours worked, and all legal withholdings from his wages; 

(f) promptly, when due, pay or distribute to the individuals entitled thereto 
all moneys or other things of value delivered to him for such purposes; 

(g) comply on his part with the terms and conditions of all legal valid 
agreements and contracts with farm operators unless excused therefrom, or 
unless the farm operator with whom he contracts has made misleading 
statements concerning the conditions of employment and the facilities con- 
nected therewith; and 

(h) inform any worker prior to sending or transporting him to any place 
that a strike or lockout there exists if such fact is known to him. 


AGREEMENTS WITH FEDERAL AND STATE AGENCIES 


Sec. 7. The Secretary is authorized to enter into agreements with Federal and 
State agencies, to utilize (pursuant to such agreements) the facilities and services 
of the agencies, and to delegate to the agencies such authority, other than rule- 
making, as he deems necessary in carrying out the provisions of this Act. 


RULES AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 8. The Secretary is authorized to issue and promulgate such rules and 
regulations not inconsistent with this Act for the purpose of enforcing and ad- 
ministering this Act. 

‘ PENALTY PROVISIONS 


Sec. 9. Any migrant agricultural labor contractor who willfully and knowingly 
violates any provision of this Act or any regulation prescribed thereunder shall be 
fined not more than $500, or imprisoned not more than six months, or both. 


APPLICABILITY OF ADMINISTRATIVE PROCEDURE ACT 


Sec. 10. The provisions of the Administrative Procedure Aet (5 U.S.C. 1001 et 
seq.) shall apply to ali administrative proceedings conducted pursuant to the au- 
thority contained in this Act. 


STATE LAWS AND REGULATIONS 


Sec. 11. This Act and the provisions contained herein are intended to supple- 
ment State action and compliance with this Act shall not exeuse anyone from 
compliance with appropriate State law and regulation. 
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SEVERABILITY 


~ 


Sec. 12. If any provision of this Act, or the application thereof to any person 
or circumstance, shall be held invalid, the remainder of the Act and the application 
of such provision to other persons or circumstances shall not be affected thereby. 
The departmental reports on 8. 2498 appear on p. 415.) 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BuDGET, 
Washington, D.C., June 1, 1959. 

Hon. Lister Hix, 

Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 

17S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. CuarrRMAN: This is in reply to vour requests for our views on 
S. 1046, 8. 1085, S. 1470, and 38. 1967, various bills amending the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

The administration’s views on amendments to the Fair Labor Standards Act 
have been presented by the Secretary of Labor in his testimony before your 
committee. The administration believes that the most urgent need, at present, 
is to extend the protection of the act to substantial groups of workers not now 
covered. This objective would be accomplished by 8S. 1967 and its enactment 
would be in accord with the program of the President. At the same time, there 
is evidence that an increase in the minimum wage at this time would have an 
unfavorable impact on employment. Accordingly, and for the reasons stated by 
the Secretary of Labor in his testimony, the administration recommends against 
the enactment of S. 1046 which would increase the minimum wage to $1.25 an 
hour and would extend coverage to many essentially local businesses. 

1470 partially exempts from the act certain employees engaged in duties 
related to livestock auction operations. The Bureau of the Budget concurs with 
the Department of Labor in recommending against the enactment of 8. 1470. 

The Secretary of Labor is now studying the problem of coverage of agricultural 
labor. We believe that this study should be completed and reviewed before 
recommendations are made in this area and therefore have no comment on 8. 1085. 

Sincerely vours, 
Puitie S. HuGHEs, 
Assistant Director for Leaislative PRefe rence, 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, May 8, 1959. 
Hon. Lister Hit, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor, and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


Dear SENATOR Huw: This is in further reply to your request for a report on 
8. 1085, a bill ‘‘To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, to 
provide coverage for hired farm labor employed by large farm enterprises, and 
for other purposes.”’ 

S. 1085 would limit the present minimum wage and overtime exemption for 
agricultural emplovees in section 13(a)(6) of the act to those employees em- 
ploved by a farm enterprise in which the only employees are the farmer-owner 
and his immediate family or by a farm enterprise which used not more than 
2,244 man-days of hired farm labor during the preceding calendar year. Those 
agricultural employees not exempted under the revised section 13(a)(6) would 
be required to be paid 75 cents an hour during the first year from the effective 
date of the proposed legislation, 85 cents during the second year, $1 during the 
third year, and the general minimum hourly rate provided by the act thereafter. 
Section 13 would be further amended to exempt all agricultural employees from 
the overtime provisions of the act except agricultural employees required to be 
paid the general hourly minimum wage under the amended act, for whom the 
Secretary of Labor would be authorized to make rules and regulations providing 
reasonable limitations, variations, and tolerances in the application of the over- 
time provisions of the act to these employees. 

This Department is currently undertaking a study, which will not be completed 
until the end of the calendar vear, of the problems involved in extending a mini- 
mum wage and maximum hours law to agricultural workers. We would not be 
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in a position to comment on the merits of S. 1085 until this study has been com- 
pleted. 
The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 
Sincerely yours, 
JaMEsS P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C. 
Hon. Lister HI, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate. 


DEAR SENATOR HI.u: This is in reply to your request of April 30 for a report on 
S. 1778, a bill to provide for the registration of crew leaders in interstate agricul- 
tural employment, and for other purposes. Any person who, for a fee, recruits, 
hires, furnishes, or transports three or more migrant workers (excluding members 
of his immediate family) for such employment must obtain a certificate of registra- 
tion from the Secretary of Labor. A certificate may be denied, suspended, or 
revoked by the Secretary for cause and violators of the act would be subject to 
a fine of not more than $500, or imprisoned for not more than 6 months, or both, 

The Department is sympathetic to the objectives of this bill. 

Many migratory workers are dependent upon their crew leaders for transporta- 
tion and employment and for securing adequate housing and other facilities. 
These workers are particularly vulnerable to exploitation and abuse by irresponsi- 
ble crew leaders. This bill would afford a method of correcting these abuses by 
mandatory registration in order to curb the activities of crew leaders who are unfit 
because of criminal records, misrepresentation, or failure to deal honestly with 
members of their crews. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
True D. Morse, 
Acting Secretary. 





EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., June 29, 1959. 
Hon. Lister Hi, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

My Dear Mr. CuHatrMAN: This will acknowledge your letter of April 30, 1959, 
inviting the Bureau of the Budget to comment on 8S. 1778, a bill “‘To provide for 
the registration of crew leaders in interstate agricultural employment, and for 
other purposes.” 

The purpose of this legislation, which is sponsored by the Department of 
Labor, is to protect migratory workers from dishonest crew leaders by requiring 
all crew leaders engaging in interstate commerce to register with the Department 
of Labor. Compulsory registration would make the arrangements between crew 
leaders and migratory workers a matter of public record and will help to prevent 
exploitation of workers who are dependent on crew leaders for their jobs and 
transportation. 

The Bureau of the Budget would have no objection to the enactment of this 
legislation. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiuuir §. Huaues, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 
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U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington. 
Hon. Lister Hit, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DeAR SENATOR Hii: We would like to express the views of this Department 
on S. 1778, a bill “‘to provide for the registration of crew leaders in interstate 
agricultural employment, and for other purposes.” 

S. 1778 is part of the legislative program of the Department of Labor. It would 
subject the operations of agricultural workers’ crew leaders to certain controls 
in the interests of the migrant workers in their crews. 

Migratory farmworkers are almost completely dependent upon their crew 
leaders for obtaining their transportation and employment and for securing ade- 
quate housing and other facilities. Frequently they are paid either directly by 
or through their crew leaders. These workers are thus particularly vulnerable 
to exploitation and abuse by unscrupulous crew leaders. The pursuit of any 
local remedies which may exist for such employment abuses are largely unavail- 
able for persons of meager means whose actual residence may be a considerable 
distance from their places of employment. There is increasing evidence that 
the channels and instrumentalities of interstate commerce are being used in the 
exploitation and abuse of these migrant workers, who do not enjoy the protections 
of Federal labor laws generally accorded workers in interstate commerce. 

S$. 1778 is designed, through the exercise of congressional authority to regulate 
interstate commerce, to afford a method of protecting these workers. The bill 
would require any person, who for a fee is engaged in the recruitment, hiring, 
furnishing or transporting of three or more migrant workers for interstate agricul- 
tural employment, to obtain a certificate of registration from the Secretary of 
Labor. No person could engage in such activities without a certificate. Each 
applicant for a certificate must submit such information with respect to certain 
matters as the Secretary may require by regulation. A certificate may be denied 
or revoked upon the Secretary’s finding after notice and hearing that the crew 
leader has been convicted of a felony, made misrepresentations in application for 
a certificate, knowingly gave false information to workers in the crew concerning 
conditions of employment, failed to comply with the reported working arrange- 
ments with the crew, or failed to comply with the act or any regulstions issued 
thereunder. Certificates would be renewable for each calendar year and revoca- 
tion or refusal to issue would be upon notice and hearing in accordance with the 
regulations prescribed by the Secretary. All administrative proceedings, con- 
ducted pursuant to the authority of the act, must comply with the provisions of 
the Administrative Procedure Act. Willful violation of the act is made a mis- 
demeanor subject to a fine of $500 for each offense. 

Compulsory registration of agricultural workers’ crew leaders would provide a 
much needed protection in this type of interstate operation. The provisions 
requiring filing of the working arrangements between the leaders and the crew 
would overcome many of the difficulties of proof facing workers who have been 
deprived of their rights by unscrupulous crew leaders. We strongly urge speedy 
enactment of S. 1778. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 
James P. MITCHELL, 
Secretary of Labor. 





DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., August 31, 1959. 
Hon. Lister Hitt, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate. 

Dear Senator Hit: This is in reply to your request of August 5, 1959, for a 
report on S. 2141, a bill “To amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to 
eliminate the exception from the child labor provisions of such act presently exist- 
ing with respect to agricultural employment.”’ 
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This bill would amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, so 
as to remove the exemption from the child labor provisions of the act, which 
presently extends to agricultural employment. Children under the age of 16 
(except those working for a parent or a person standing in place of a parent) would 
be prohibited from employment in agriculture, except that persons between 14 
and 16 vears of age would be permitted to work if the Secretary of Labor de- 
termined that such employment was confined to periods which would not interfere 
with their schooling and to conditions which would not interfere with their health 
and well-being. 

Minimum age provisions now are embodied in the Sugar Act as a condition for 
participation in the program. However, the consequences of such legislation for 
agriculture generally would vary greatly, depending upon determinations by the 
Secretary of Labor of whether agricultural workers under 18 years of age would be 
affected by the prohibition against employment in ‘“‘hazardous occupations,” and 
the extent to which the modifications made by the bill were applied to children and 
youth employed by their parents. The Department of Agriculture is informed 
that the Department of Labor is presently considering the feasibility of possible 
revisions in the child labor provisions of the act as they relate to employment in 
agriculture. In view of this fact, the Department of Agriculture prefers not to 
make a recommendation on this bill at this time. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


TruE D. Morsr, Acting Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., August 10, 1959. 
Hon. Lister HIt1, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Cuatrman: This it in reply to your letter of June 20, 1959, 
requesting the views of the Bureau of the Budget on 8. 2141, a bill ‘‘To amend the 
Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to eliminate the exception from the child labor 
provisions of such act presently existing with respect to agricultural employment.” 

For the reasons stated in the report which the Department of Labor is sub- 
mitting to vour committee, the Bureau of the Budget prefers not to comment on 
S. 2141 at this time. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puitupe S. HvuGHEs, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington, August 5, 1959. 
Hon. Lister Hill, 
Chairman, Commitiee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, pC. 


De4rR SENATOR Hit: This is in reply to your request for our views on 8. 2141, 
a bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to eliminate the exception 
from the child labor provisions of such act presently existing with respect to 
agricultural employment. 

We favor the objectives of the proposed legislation of providing greater protec- 
tion for the health and well-being of children engaged in agricultural employment. 
The Department of Labor is presently considering the feasibility of possible 
revisions in the child labor provisions of the act, not only as they relate to employ- 
ment in agriculture but also to employment in other industries. 

We would, therefore, prefer not to comment on the substantive merits of S$. 2141 
at this time. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission of 
this report. 

Sincerely vours, 
James T. O’CONNELL, 
Under Secretary of Labor. 
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Senator Wiiirams. We will begin our hearings with the testimony 
of Mr. James T. O’Connell, who is Under Secretary of Labor. I am 
particularly happy to greet you, Mr. O’Connell, knowing that we have 
shared the privilege of being citizens and residents of the Garden 
State of New Jersey, which is a State, I might say, that has an enlight- 
ened view on this subject. It has a lot of migrant workers harvesting 
our crops, and has demonstrated the vision and the enlightened idea 
that the people who come into our State and work and harvest the 
crops should be given an opportunity for a decent life while they are 
with us. 

I think we are one of the leaders in understanding that these human 
beings should be given all of the opportunities of people who are 
resident workers. 

It is a pleasure indeed to have you with us. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JAMES T. O'CONNELL, UNDER SECRETARY 
OF LABOR 


Mr. O’Connetu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have a statement, 
Mr. Chairman, which | would like to read. 

Senator WiiuiAms. All right, will you proceed in your own way, sir? 

Mr. O’ConNELL. I appreciate this opportunity to present the views 
of the Department of Labor on three legislative proposals dealing with 
farmworkers. 

S. 1085 would extend the protection of the minimum wage and 
maximum hours provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act to hired 
— rm labor employed by large farm enterprises. 

_1778—which is part of the legislative program of the Department 
of Sebo xr—would provide for the registration of crew leaders of farm 
workers in interstate employment. And S$. 2141 would repeal the 
present exemption from the child labor provisions of the Federal wage 
and hour law for children employed in agriculture outside school hours. 

All of these proposals indicate an increasing awareness of the prob- 
lems of the farm work force which have not always received the 
attention accorded the problems of workers in urban industries. 

Before commenting on the specific proposals I would like to outline 
the general situation of farmworkers today, and what we are trying 
to do about it. 

While the Nation as a whole continues to display healthy signs of 
economic expansion, it is a matter of great concern that the 2.2 million 
of our hired farmworkers that is, those workers who have worked for 
wages more than 25 days during the vear) have not participated equit- 
ably in the general advance. In terms of earnings, employment and 
working conditions, they lag behind the rest of the labor force. 

Information from the Bureau of the Census indicates that in 1957— 
when the average family income was about $5,000—45 percent of the 
families of farm laborers had cash incomes below $2,000. 

Incomes at even this level, among wage workers in agriculture, 
reflect the employment of the entire family. Average cash earnings 
per individual hired farm worker in 1957 were just $892 per year, 
from both farm and nonfarm work. This is without reference to 
any allowances for board, room, or other perquisites, which vary 
greatly from one situation to another. 

The average cash farm wage rate in this country, for hourly paid 
employees who do not receive board and room was $1 an hour last 
month according to the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
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This average conceals wide differences. We have record of many 
areas in which no more than 50 cents is paid as the hourly rate. We 
also have numerous areas where the going rate is $1 per hour or above, 

Although farm worker wage rates advanced markedly in recent 
years, they have not produced the rising standard of living experienced 
by most nonfarm workers. For the year 1958, farm wage rates were 
just about equal in terms of purchasing power to the farm wage rate 
at the conclusion of World War II. 

In addition to low wage rates, the majority of the U.S. farm workers 
are experiencing increasing difficulty in finding sufficient employment 
in agriculture to provide a year-round livelihood. 

Because of greater mechanization and other changes the seasons 
of agricultural employment are becoming shorter. Sugar beets, for 
example, formerly provided about 5 months of employment for culti- 
vating and harvesting; the seasons are now about 3 months. Almost 
a third of the cotton crop mostly in western producing States, is now 
harvested mechanically, and this tends to shorten agricultural seasons 

As a result the majority of farmworkers can expect to work less 
than 150 days in a year at intermittent seasonal jobs. During active 
seasons, many days are lost because of inclement weather and shifting 
about from job to job, and during off seasons many farmworkers 
must seek temporary nonfarm employment, with slight success. 
They are certainly the most vulnerable group in the labor force from 
the standpoint of year-round employment. 

The cold statistics hide the human problems which must be our 
main concern. Some are barely able to subsist on the intermittent 
work available in their home locality; others follow the crops from 
area to area. In either case the family frequently requires the labor 
of every able-bodied member including children, in order to meet 
bare minimum needs. 

With particular reference to the domestic migrant too often housing 
is deplorable, sanitation facilities nonexistent, and the children have 
very little opportunity to improve their educational level. 

While the above is mainly a problem of human justice, we sbould 
not overlook its basic economics. Here is wastage of human resources 
on the grand scale and a continuing drag on the economy of some 
regions in the country. 

The solutions are not clear and easy. The income problem of farm 
wage earners is also characteristic of many farm operators. Raising 
their costs would be a very serious matter. Yet the low standards 
for hired farmworkers would appear to be equally detrimental to 
that large majority of farmers who depend upon their own and their 


families’ labor and who are in varying degrees in competition with | 


the farms that depend upon hired labor. 

The Department of Labor is vitally concerned with these problems. 
The basic statutory responsibility under the law creating the Depart- 
ment in 1913, is to foster, promote, and develop the welfare and 
improve the working conditions of our Nation’s wage earners. 

This includes responsibility for those working in agriculture as well 
as for workers in other occupations. Under this and other more 
specifie statutory authorizations, the Department has developed sev- 
eral important programs to deal with problems of farm employees. 
I would like to describe them. 
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1. The Wagner-Peyser Act—passed by Congress in 1933—directs 


the Department of Labor to promote and develop a national system of 


employment offices. The act specifically directs the development 
and maintenance of a farm placement service and of a system for 
clearing labor between the States. The farm employment services 
are extended not only to year-round workers and local seasonal workers 
and their employers but also to migrants moving from area to area 
according to the demands of the crop season. These services are 
performed through the State employment service agencies in their 
1,850 local offices. 

In order to provide maximum employment opportunities approach- 
ing year-round work for agricultural workers, the Farm Placement 
Service has developed what is known as the annual worker plan. 

The operation of the plan involves preseason and inseason schedul- 
ing of groups of workers for a series of jobs in several areas or States. 
Plans are worked out with the States in order that seasonal farm 
workers who have completed their work in one area may promptly 
become available to meet seasonal labor requirements in another area. 

The annual worker plan has proved effective in improving the con- 
tinuity of employment of participating workers. Employers have also 
found that with proper advance scheduling efforts on their part an 
adequate work force will be available when needed through the use 
of the plan. 

The Department is endeavoring to extend the coverage of the pro- 
gram. In 1958, there were 6,800 groups of workers—family groups 
and organized crews—comprising more than 160,000 individuals, 
which were served by the annual worker plan. 

Efforts to make this program and related Employment Service re- 
cruitment activities more effective and equitable are continuing and 
the Department is developing improved regulations to bring this 
about. 

The Committee for Rural Development Program, chaired by the 
Under Secretary of Agriculture, is an effort to eliminate, at their 
source, the problems of farmworkers. In this connection, experi- 
mental programs are underway in four States designed to expand 
regular employment services to persons in rural areas. 

2. The second important program is under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938, as amended, which regulates the employment of 
children in agriculture. This act applies a general 16-year minimum 
age for employment during school hours with no limitation outside 
school hours. 

In enforcing the act, during fiscal 1958 we found 4,491 children 
under 16 years of age employed during school hours on 1,944 farms. 
Of this number 1,297 or 29 percent were 14 and 15 years of age; 2,361 
or 52 percent were between 10 and 13 years of age; and 833 or 19 
percent were 9 years of age or under. 

Child labor laws strengthen State and local efforts to see that 
children have an opportunity for schooling. Reports received from 
investigators and school officials in the 8 years that have passed since 
the agricultural exemption in the Fair Labor Standards Act was 
clarified in 1950 indicate that considerable progress has been made in 
getting children off the farms and into school. 

For example, school enrollment of rural youth 10 to 15 years of 
age, which has always lagged far behind urban enrollment, rose from 
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86 to 94 percent between 1951 and 1958 while the urban rate remained 
stable at about 98 percent. 

Another major line of activity relates to cooperation with the 
States in their efforts to improve the conditions of agricultural labor, 
The Department has encouraged these efforts and has given sub- 
stantial technical assistance in such matters as workmen’s compensa- 
tion, child labor, minimum wage, codes for labor camps, safe trans- 
portation, and regulation of crew leaders. 

The Secretary of Labor functions as the Chairman of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor, a Cabinet-level group estab- 
lished by President Eisenhower to develop cooperative relationships 
among the Federal agencies, and between them and State agencies, 
concerned with the problems of our domestic migratory workers, 
This group has developed recommendations for Federal action and 
suggested standards for State action affecting the welfare of migrant 
workers. 

The present Federal regulation of interstate transportation of 
migrant workers through the Interstate Commerce Commission grew 
out of work of the committee, as did one of the proposals before this 
subcommittee today, S. 1778. 

As I pointed out earlier, one of the more serious aspects of the farm 
labor problem is the low wage scale which prevails among many farm 
workers throughout the country. 

There are difficult problems involved in appraising the feasibility 
of applving the Federal minimum wage law in various ways to agri- 
cultural emplevees and the net bene fits to be expected. 

In order to promote full consideration of this matter, the Depart- 
ment has initiated a study of minimum wages in agriculture, which is 
scheduled for completion by the end of this vear. 

As indicated in the letter from the Secretary to Senator Hill, we 
are not commenting at this time on S. 1085, which would apply the 
minimum wage and overtime provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act to hired farm labor employed by large farm enterprises. 

As I indicated in my report to the chairman of the committee, we 
favor the objectives of 5. 2141 of providing greater protection for the 
health and well-being of children engaged in agricultural employment. 

The Department of Labor is presently considering the feasibility 
of possible revisions in the child labor provisions of the act, not only 
as they relate to employment in agriculture but also to employment in 
other industries. 

Therefore, I would not be prepared to comment on the substantive 
merits of S. 2141 at this time. 

We do, however, recommend that early and favorable action be 
taken on the enactment of S. 1778, a bill to provide for the registra- 
tion of crew leaders of farm workers in interstate agricultural em- 
ployment. 

The crew leader and labor contractor type of operation in agricul- 
tural employment has evolved over the past 30 vears. During the 
early thirties many farmworkers migrated to other areas in search 
of employment. Only a few of these workers could provide their 
own transportation and it was necessary for them to arrange for jobs 
through someone who could furnish transportation, or who had 
knowledge of available jobs. 
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The exact number of crew leaders in the United States today is not 
known. In 1958, 5,300 crew leaders were contacted by representa- 
tives of State employment services in connection with the interstate 
recruitment and placement of agricultural workers. 

The Department’s Bureau of Employment Security estimates that 
last year there were probably 8,000 migratory crew leaders with 
200,000 individual crew members moving from State to State to work 
on seasonal agricultural crops. 

Although crew leaders render many valuable services to the migrant 
workers and employers, the very nature of the dependency of the 
relationship gives rise to opportunities for abuse by unscrupulous 
crew leaders. 

Besides transportation and employment, migratory farm worker 
are almost completely dependent upon their crew leaders for securing 
adequate housing and other facilities. 

Frequently they are paid either directly by or through their crew 
leaders. We believe the proposed legislation would curb abuses such 
as the following which have been reported by State and private 
groups: 

1. Crew leaders misrepresenting work opportunities and wage scales 
to migrant workers. 

2. Crew leaders collecting their percentage of the employees’ earn- 
ings from both the farmer and the workers for the same work. 

3. Crew leaders collecting per capita travel expenses from the 
employing association and from the migrant. 

4. Crew leaders obtaining fees from migrant workers for services 
rendered by county health departments. 

5. Crew leaders entering into arrangements with employers and 
local stores whereby migrant workers are charged higher prices for 
food and the profits are split between the crew leader and the 
employer. 

Seven States and Puerto Rico have recognized the need to deal 
with some of these problems and have laws or regulations affecting 
crew leaders. However, the impracticability of attempting to con- 
trol these abuses on an individual State by State basis gives rise to 
innumerable problems which emphasize the need for Federal legislation. 

The refusal by a State to license an irresponsible crew leader at the 
present time may merely divert him and his workers to another State. 

5. 1778 would require any person, who for a fee is engaged in the 
recruitment, hiring, furnishing, or transporting of three or more mi- 
grant workers for interstate agricultural employment, to obtain a 
certificate of registration from the Secretary of Labor. No person 
could engage in such activities without a certificate. 

Each applicant for a certificate would have to submit such informa- 
tion as to his method of operation and financial responsibility, as well 
as the transportation, wage arrangements, housing and other working 
conditions to be afforded migrant workers, as the Secretary may by 
regulation require. 

A certificate could be denied or revoked upon the Secretary’s finding, 
after notice and hearing, that the crew leader has been convicted of a 
felony; made misrepresentations in application for a certificate; 
knowingly gave false information to workers in the crew concerning 
conditions of employment; failed to comply with the reported working 
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arrangements with the crew; or failed to comply with the act or any 
regulations issued thereunder. / 

Certificates would be renewable for each calendar year and revoca- 
tion or refusal to issue would be upon notice and hearing in accordance 
with the regulations prescribed by the Secretary. Willful violation 
of the act is made a misdemeanor subject to a fine of $500 for each 
offense. 

Many benefits would flow from enactment of this legislation. First, 
it would give crew members an effective recourse from the abuses now 
practiced by some crew leaders. It would require all crew leaders to 
to register and make their working arrangements a matter of public 
record and violations and breaches of contract would be grounds for 
revocation of the certificate to operate as a crew leader. It would 
also provide additional information to State and local agencies on the 
composition of the crews, including the number of men, women and 
children, thus enabling them to provide suitable educational, health, 
and welfare services. 

S. 1778 has been supported by the President’s Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor as one of the major objectives in its program. It has also 
been endorsed by the East Coast Committee of officials on Migratory 
Farm Labor of the Council of State Governments, as well as numerous 
other public and private organizations considering the problems of 
migratory workers. 

I urge prompt enactment of this bill. 

In conclusion I would like to call your attention to some of the other 
aspects of the farm worker problem which, we believe, require far 
greater emphasis and study than they have yet received. 

I refer first to the lack of overnight rest stop facilities for migrant 
workers. The absence of such facilities was highlighted 2 years ago 
when the Interstate Commerce Commission established migrant 
transportation standards which require a stop for 8 hours at least 
every 600 miles. 

Unfortunately the inability of migrant crews to find overnight 
accommodations has often prevented literal application of this safety 
regulation. The Department of Labor, in cooperation with the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor, is seeking a basis for action 
in this field. 

We are concerned also with the need to find some means of extend- 
ing unemployment insurance protection to the farm workers who are 
regular members of the labor force. 

Small beginnings have been made, notably in Hawaii and Puerto 
Rico, and we think it a hopeful sign that in cooperation with the 
Department of Labor six mainland States are undertaking study of 
the costs and problems involved in extending unemployment insur- 
ance to these workers. 

The present Government policy of authorizing the importation of 
foreign contract workers for employment in agriculture is also directly 
relevant to the problems you are considering. 

We now use almost half a million such foreign farmworkers each 
year, most of them Mexican nationals. These importation programs 
often appear anomalous in a country that has too much underem- 
ployment in agriculture. 
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The Department’s testimony on the extension of Public Law 78— 
the Mexican farm labor program—in June 1958 concluded that— 

_. . experience to date has given grounds for concern that employment of Mex- 
iean workers may in some areas be affecting adversely the employment and 
earnings opportunities of our own farmworkers. 

At that time we indicated that the Department hoped to give 
further study to this problem and to present findings to the Congress 
in connection with any legislation to extend the law beyond 1961. 

In the normal course of events, congressional consideration of such 
extension would take place in 1960. Secretary Mitchell has since 
established a group of informed and respected consultants to advise 
and assist him in this study. 

The Department of Labor welcomes the opportunity afforded by 
the subcommittee to focus attention on the various aspects of 
America’s farm labor problem as well as on the specific legislation now 
before you. 

The continued existence of these problems is an affront to the 
American conscience. We are pleased that the Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare has, by the creation of this subcommittee, given 
added recognition to the importance of a continuing and intensifying 
effort to find solutions to the problems in this area. 

This committee can count on full cooperation from the Department 
and the full use of the Department’s resources to help. That con- 
cludes my statement, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you very much, Mr. O’Connell. I am 
particularly gratified with your concluding remarks. This subcom- 
mittee is charged with the responsibility of studying the broad problem 
of migrant farmworkers, and we look forward to other occasions when 
you or other people from the Department will be before us to help on 
the various aspects of the problems that arise from the use of migrant 
farmworkers. 

I know this is the beginning of a happy association, and we look 
forward to other occasions when you will be helpful to us. 

I know that you have dealt in the specific terms with only one bill, 
the crew leader bill, S. 1778, I believe. 

I would like to say that it is reassuring to me, and I use the words 
of Secretary Mitchell in a speech yesterday in connection with the 
problems we face, when he said: 

It is intolerable and indecent for a society to produce by overworking and under- 


paying human beings, even if the product may cost more, we in this country usu- 
ally accept the difference in cost because it is the man that counts and not the 


thing. 

_I would judge from that, that after further study, the administra- 
tion will be interested in seeing Federal protection and action in the 
field of minimum wages as well as concern for and action toward 
meeting the other problems faced by the migrant worker. Of course, 
there is a revolution being experienced in agriculture, mechanization, 
and I wonder whether this problem that we face, gypsylike people 
following the crops from South to North and back again is going to 
continue, or whether the revolution is going to eliminate this kind of 
work force. 

Do you anticipate that we are going to continue to have migrant 
farm workers, and the problems that have developed? 
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Mr. O’ConnELL. I think that we would anticipate having a con- 
siderable volume of migratory farm labor in the foreseeable future, 
There could be some reduction in this volume, but 1 think that we 
would see it as continuing pretty well into the foreseeable future. 

Senator WiiiiaMs. In other words, we are undertaking a massive 
task here in trying to meet these problems of inadequate education, 
woefully inadequate conditions in terms of health and welfare, in terms 
of wages, in terms of the exploitation of the weak by the strong in this 
area, and I take it, that vour view is that this isn’t wasced work, that 
this problem is going to be with us for years if not decades, and that 
we had better shape up and meet it if we are going to eliminate poverty, 
disease, and the problems of these traveling farmworkers. 

Mr. O’ConneE.u. In the Department, Mr. Chairman, and through 
the President’s Committee for the Administration we would feel that 
we have in this general area of labor no more critical problem than 
that of the migrant farm laborer, and we intend to devote all we can 
in the way of energy and in the way of knowledge, to help the Congress 
find solutions to this very complex and very difficult and very large 
problem. 

Senator Wintiams. That is reassuring. There has been concern 
over the years and quite a bit of talk, but very little has been done, 
That of course is why we are trving to find ways to improve the 
situation. 

Mr. O’Connett. We are willing to do our share. 

Senator Winuiams. I was particularly interested in your strong 
support for the crew leader bill, S. 1778, introduced by Senators Javiis 
and Keating. While the bill I introduced vesterday, 5. 2498, dealing 
with this question of the contractor, has not been referred vet to this 
committee, as soon as it has been, I am sure that we will send it to 
vou for your comments. 

In many ways 5. 1778 and S. 2498 are similar, though in some ways 
there are points of difference and we will be anxious to have your 
views on that. 

In view of the fact that we will no doubt be talking to you people 
from time to time, I don’t want to spend too much time right now 
going too deeply into various subjects, but there are a few things that 
I would like to inquire about. 

On page 6 of your testimony, first going back to page 5, just to get 
some appreciation of how the Department works and how you arrive 
at your suggestions, you said that in 1958 there were 6, 800 groups of 
workers: family groups and organized crews—comprising more than 
160,000 individuals, which were served by the annual w orker plan. 

I just wonder what is your estimate as to the total number of 
migrant farmworkers in this country? 

Mr. O’ConneE.t. If we take domestic migrants, separate from for- 
eign migrants, if my recollection serves me—if not I will correct it— 
somewhere in excess of 400, 000, between 400,000 and a half a million 
workers. 

Senator WituiAMs. These are the domesties—— 

Mr. O’ConneELL. We don’t have any accurate census to date or 
any accurate way to take a census of the migratory farmworker, but 
our estimate would be I think in the neighborhood of in excess of 
400,000, probably less than half a million. 
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Senator Wiiurams. These are Americans. 

Mr. O’ConnEutL. These are Americans. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. And we know that there are a lot of migrant 
farmworkers that come to us from Mexico, Puerto Rico and some 
of the islands, 

Mr. O’ConnE.tL. The Mexican figure—Puerto Rico we include 
among the domestics—the figure runs somewhere around 450,000 
Mexicans alone, Bahamians, British West Indians, Canadians, Japa- 
nese, and a few Filipinos, that runs only into the thousands. 

I don’t know the precise figure but in the low thousands, maybe 
20,000 total or something in that area. 

Senator Witt1AMs. There is an unhappy irony here, isn’t there, 
that the foreign migrant worker has more protection in terms of condi- 
tions under which he works than the American farm worker. 

Mr. O’Conne tu. I think your choice of words is excellent, an 
unhappy irony. 

Senator Wiiitams. You have this experimental program that you 
describe in four States, which is designed to expand the regular 
employment services to personnel in rural areas. Could you give me 
those Siates? 

Mr. O’Conne t. I could not, not offhand. I think I can get them 
for you. 

Senator Wirtrams. I would like to know. I will tell you why. 
We are anxious to go deep into the subject and we would like to know 
those places where we can learn most and these four States are probably 
very important. 

Mr. O’Conneti. Arkansas, Tennessee, Kentucky, and Wisconsin. 

Senator WiniiaMs. Just a comment here on your point 3 on page 
6, the technical assistance that you are rendering to the States in such 
matters as workmen’s compensation, child labor, minimum wage, codes 
for labor camps, safe transportation and regulation of crew leaders. 
You describe some of the acute problems here and you are rendering 
technical assistance. It would be helpful, I think, if you could 
describe this for us in some detail, just where and what is being done. 

If you could include a detailed description of your activity under 
point 3 on page 6 at a later time, that would be helpful. 

Mr. O’ConNELL. We would be glad to furnish it possibly in two 
ways, Mr. Chairman, that which we do directly through the Bureau 
of Labor Standards of our own Department and that which we do 
through the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor. 

I will furnish both in full to the committee. 

(The material referred to above follows:) 





PROGRAM OF TECHNICAL ASSISTANCE TO STATES* 


The Bureau of Labor Standards endeavors by cooperative and consultative 
means to develop and promote improved labor standards for the continuing 
welfare of the workers of the Nation. It brings together information on successful 
State experience and makes it available to State agencies and citizen groups 
concerned with the improvement of working conditions. It achieves its objectives 
in the democratic fashion through persuasion and cooperation with States, v ith 
management and labor, and private organizations. By research and consultation 
with experts and State labor authorities, the Bureau develops suggested standards 
for labor laws, constantly studies and recommends improved legal standards, and 
encourages the States to improve methods of administration of their labor laws. 


ca a i 
*Source: U.S. Department of Labor Bureau of Labor Standards, August 1959. 
45576—60——_3 
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The Bureau promotes industrial safety standards by providing technical 
assistance to State labor officials in developing and applying accident-prevention 
programs, in drafting occupational safety codes, and in arranging and teaching 
training courses for safety inspectors. 

It conducts research on conditions in the broad field of child labor and encourages 
programs that promote and safeguard youth employment. It gives information 
and advisory service in this field to governmental agencies and other interested 
groups. 

The Bureau serves as a center of information on State labor legislation and 
administrative procedures. It analyzes pending State labor legislation, prepares 
summaries of State and Federal labor laws for the use of Government agencies, 
industry, and labor, and provides upon request technical assistance to State labor 
departments in adapting approved standards to individual State use. 

One of the Bureau’s important activities is to aid in the improvement of working 
and living conditions for domestic agricultural migrants by working with 
National and State citizen, church, and employer groups and with State labor 
departments on migratory labor problems; by providing technical services for 
the extension of labor laws to migratory agricultural workers; by working with 
State and community groups in organizing State migratory labor committees and 
assisting such committees in developing programs to make available needed 
services to migrant agricultural workers and their families; and by participating 
in the work of the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor. - 

Among the areas of labor legislation in which the Bureau gives technical 
assistance are workmen’s compensation, child labor, minimum wage, standards for 
labor camps, safe transportation, and regulation of crew leaders. 

During the past year the Bureau gave technical assistance to 48 States and 
Puerto Rico. Personal consultation was given in 40 States. 

Special emphasis during the past year has been placed on migratory labor. 
In 39 States assistance was given on some aspect of migratory labor. States 
have been encouraged and assisted in establishing official migratory labor com- 
mittees to stimulate and coordinate local efforts to improve conditions for mi- 
grants. The State Services Division field staff has worked closely with State 
agencies, citizen, church, and employer organizations and individuals promoting 
interest in such committees and helping to get public support for them. 

During the past fiscal year four new State committees were established— 
Virginia, West Virginia, Tennessee, and Arkansas—making a total of 25. (See map 
p. 23.) Twenty-one of the 25 committees were given technical assistance in 
preparing desired legislation, and advisory service was given in planning and 
developing their programs. 

In 1959, 18 States introduced legislation affecting migratory labor and 11 States 
enacted legislation in this field.2~ Among the laws enacted this year are: 
Regulation of labor camps (Florida, Connecticut, Oregon, and Maryland) 

There are now 19 States with mandatory laws or regulations applicable to 
migrant labor camps (Arizona, California, Delaware, Florida, Hawaii, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Montana, Nevada, New Hampshire, New Jersey, New Mexico, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, Wisconsin, and Wyoming). 

In two additional States, 1959 legislation has authorized the issuance of such 
regulations: Connecticut (already has advisory standards) and Maryland (for 
Dorchester County only). 

Seven States have advisory regulations with no provision for enforcement 
(Connecticut, Idaho, Illinois, Indiana, North Dakota, Utah, and Virginia). (See 
map sp. 24.) 

Most of the regulations are fairly comprehensive; a few are limited. 


Regulation of farm labor contractors and crew leaders (California and Oregon) 


California and Oregon amended their laws this year. 
Seven States and Puerto Rico now have laws or regulations applying specifically 
to farm labor contractors. (See map p. 25.) 


Transportation of workers (California and Oregon) 

Substantial additions were made to the California Vehicle Code regulating the 
operation of farm labor buses and trucks and the Oregon Department of Motor 
Vehicles was directed to prepare a safety code for vehicles used to transport 
workers. 

A few other States have laws or regulations setting safety standards for vehicles 
used in the transportation of farmworkers. 





2 See attached summary of ‘‘1959 State Legislation Affecting Migratory Agricultural Workers.” 
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Workmen’s compensation (California and Wyoming) 


A 1959 amendment to the California law provided coverage for farmworkers in 
the same manner as for other workers. Under a Wyoming law agricultural work- 
ers are now covered only if the employer elects to cover them, 

Fifteen States and Puerto Rico have some specific coverage of agricultural 
workers. Only California, Connecticut, Ohio, Vermont, Hawaii, and Puerto 
Rico cover farmworkers in the same manner as other workers. Massachusetts 
has compulsory coverage for nonseasonal farmworkers and elective coverage for 
seasonal workers. The New Jersey law which is elective is broad enough to apply 
to farmworkers but farmers are not required to carry insurance. In eight other 
States agricultural workers engaged in certain mechanized occupations are 
covered (Arizona, Kentucky, Louisiana, Minnesota, New York, Oklahoma, 
South Dakota, and Wyoming). 

In most of the other States farmers may insure voluntarily under the work- 
men’s compensation law but very few apparently avail themselves of the 
opportunity. 


Funds for education of migrant children (Oregon, Ohio, New York, and New Jersey) 


Oregon appropriated $50,000 for a pilot program for the education of migrant 
children, Ohio, $175,000 for the next biennium, New York placed its migrant 
summer schools on a permanent basis, and New Jersey included $25,000 for its 
migrant education program as part of its budget for the migrant labor board. 

During the past year the Bureau participated in three regional conferences on 
migratory labor: the east coast conference held in Washington, October 1958, 
when 11 States were represented; St. Louis on April 7-9, 1959, where 17 States 
participated; and a third in New York City on June 18-19, 1959, where 4 States 
New York, New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, participated. 

As a guide to States, a handbook giving the organization and programs of State 
migratory labor committees was prepared and issued by the Bureau. This was 
widely distributed, and the demand for copies showed its value to existing com- 
mittees as well as to States contemplating the organization of such committees. 

Two other publications will soon be available, ‘Agricultural Workers and Work- 
men’s Compensation,’’ and a revised edition of the “Status of Agricultural 
Workers Under State and Federal Laws.”’ 





CxuiItp WoRKERS IN AGRICULTURE * 


Employment of young children at hired agricultural labor still poses a 
child-labor problem. In spite of a long-term decline in the relative impor- 
tance of agricultural employment, large numbers of rural children and 
youth continue to get their first paid jobs on farms. Census estimates show 
that in October 1958, about one-third of all young workers 14 to 17 years old, 
and no longer enrolled in school, held jobs on farms. About three-fifths 
were hired workers. 

Comprehensive information on the volume and conditions of employment 
of young children is limited. Facts must therefore be pieced together from 
scattered and diverse sources. This leaflet brings together the more recent 
information available from special studies, inspection reports, and other 
sources. 


HIRED WORKERS UNDER 16 


In July 1957, a special census survey revealed that close to a half million 
children 10 to 15 years of age, worked on farms for pay. These children made 
up roughly a fourth of the nearly 2 million children employed for pay in all 
industries combined. 

Children under 16 constitute a sizable proportion of the country’s seasonal 
hired agricultural work force. In July 1957, they were roughly 18 percent of the 
total hired workers 10 years of age and over. On the other hand, only 3 percent 
of all nonagricultural workers were under 16. Of the vounger children 10 to 13 
years old working in agriculture, not far from a third worked 35 hours or more in 


the survey week; less than 10 percent of those in nonagricultural employment 
were employed full time. 





*Sources: 

U.S. Bureau of the Census Current Population Reports: Series P-50, P-57, P-20, for selected years, and 
unpublished data provided by the Bureau of Labor Standards. 

U.S. Department of Agriculture: The Hired Farm Working Force of 1954; also 1958 Progress Report. 


State of Oregon, Bureau of Labor: We Talked to the Migrants, and supplement: The Education of the 
Migrant Child. 1958. 


Governor’s Committee on Migratory Labor: Report on Domestic Migratory Labor in Ohio. 1958. 
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EMPLOYMENT DURING SCHOOL HOURS 


Current information on a nationwide basis is not available for employment 
under 14 in a school month. However, the number of children working during 
the school year is probably still sufficiently large to interfere seriously with proper 
educational opportunities for these vouth. A special census survey, conducted 
in October 1950, revealed that out of about 300,000 children 10 to 15 years old, 
working for pay on farms, a third were not enrolled in school. 


NONENROLLMENT IN RURAL AREAS 


In spite of marked progress since 1951 in school attendance of children living 
on farms, census estimates for 1958 showed that the rate of nonenrollment of 
rural children under 16 was still substantially greater than that of children living 
in cities: 

Percent of population not enrolled in school 





] 








In October 1958 | In October 1951 
Age a apse |_ a 
Urban Rural Urban Rural 
i areal ai “ silt latciaciaiialta lat Bia ee oe el ee 
| | 
10 to 13 years... * id ceatosia 0.4 1.0 0.4 2.2 
14 to 15 years... alienate t 2.2 6.1 2.3 13.7 
16 to 17 years... 18.3 | 24.8 | 20.8 36.2 
| | 





VIOLATIONS OF CHILD-LABOR PROVISIONS OF THE FAIR LABOR STANDARDS ACT 


Employment of children under 16 in agriculture during school hours accounted 
for a larger number of violations than was found in any other industry covered 
by the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. In the 1958 
fiscal vear, 4,491 such youngsters were found; 3,194 of these were under 14. 
Of the total, 2,646 were local children, and 1,845 were from migrant families. 

The importance of a 16-year minimum for employment during school hours is 
suggested by results of a recent survey conducted by the Wage and Hour and 
Public Contracts Divisions of the U.S. Department of Labor. Of the 4,400 
children who furnished information on the last school grade attended, 59 percent 
were in grades below normal for their ages. 


CHILDREN OF MIGRANT WORKERS 


Children of migratory workers who move in family groups suffer especially from 
loss of schooling, exclusion from normal community living, and low-wage incomes 
of parents. Latest estimates of the U.S. Department of Agriculture show that 
in 1957 migratory workers on the average worked 131 davs during the year, 
including 16 days of nonfarm labor, and earned a total of $859. These annual 
earnings compare with an estimated $3,625 earned by the average production 
worker in manufacturing for 221 days worked during the same year. Low earn- 
ings of parents and difficulties in enrolling children in the local schools often 
encourage employment of children. 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture reports that, of an estimated 150,000 
children under 18 accompanying their migrant fathers during the year 1954, 
50,000 were 14 to 17 year old hired workers. The remainder were children under 
14. Although no information was obtained on the employment status of these 
children, experience in local areas indicates that many also work. 

In Oregon, a study of migrant workers in the summer of 1958 shows that out of 
roughly 800 children under 12 who accompanied their parents, 27 percent were 
working. Of 275 children 14 and 15 vears old, some 40 percent were working. 
Family earnings information collected for a week showed that combined family 
earnings averaged $80.36. Earnings of the wife and children contributed $48, 
or more than half of the total earned. 

Retardation often characterizes the migrant children who enroll in school in 
local areas. An Ohio survey covering nine counties, revealed that out of some 580 
migrant children under 18 in the local schools during 1957, only 49 percent were in 
grades normal for their ages. The Oregon study showed that of 337 migrant 
children in three countries, 60 to 70 percent were below their proper grade level. 
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FEDERAL AND STATE REGULATION OF CHILD LABOR IN AGRICULTURE 


The Federal Fair Labor Standards Act prohibits the employment of children 
under 16 in agriculture during school hours. The act, however, sets no minimum 
age for employment outside school hours, nor does it apply to a parent employing 
his own child. Under the Sugar Act, if the producers are to obtain maximum 
benefits, they may not employ children under 14 or permit those of 14 and 15 
to work more than 8 hours a day in the cultivation or harvesting of sugar beets or 
sugarcane. 

Many of the Nation’s farms do not come under the provisions of these Federal 
acts. Only six States, three territories, and the District of Columbia expressly 
provide a minimum age for agricultural work outside school hours, and only 13 
States, 2 territories, and the District of Columbia expressly provide a minimum 
age during school hours. 

State compulsory school-attendance laws supplement the existing child-labor 
standards by requiring attendance up to a certain age, usually 16. In many 
States, however, these laws permit children under 16 to be excused from school to 
work in agriculture. The situation as it relates to children of migratory workers 
is even more serious, since many of the State school laws do not apply to them. 





1959 Strate LEGISLATION AFFECTING MIGRATORY AGRICULTURAL WoRKERS* 


There was more activity than usual in legislation affecting agricultural workers 
in the 1959 State legislative sessions. Bills dealing with some aspect of agricul- 
tural employment were introduced in 18 States. Legislation was enacted in 11— 
California, Connecticut, Florida, Maryland, Massachusetts, New Jersey, New 
York, Ohio, Oregon, Rhode Island, and Wyoming. 


CREW LEADERS AND FARM LABOR CONTRACTORS 


In Oregon a law was enacted to regulate farm labor contractors, who formerly 
had been covered under the law regulating private employment agencies. Farm 
labor contractors (persons who, for a fee, recruit workers or who furnish board, 
lodging, or transportation in connection with recruitment or employment of 
farmworkers) are required to obtain an annual license issued after investigation 
by the labor commissioner. They are subject to certain requirements, such as 
filing of information relating to work agreements with farmers and workers, and 
prompt distribution of moneys entrusted to them for payment to other individuals. 
Certain acts are prohibited, such as misrepresentation of terms, conditions, or 
existence of employment. The act also requires crew leaders to be registered. 
The act becomes effective August 5, 1959, and will be administered by the Bureau 
of Labor. 

The California farm labor contractor law was amended to require a $10 fee 
for filing an application for a farm labor contractor’s license; this is in addition 
to a $25 license fee. 

There are now eight jurisdictions that have laws or regulations applying spe- 
cifically to farm labor contractors or crew leaders. Five of these have laws that 
expressly provide for the licensing and regulation of labor contractors who for a 
fee recruit farmworkers—California, Oregon, Puerto Rico, Texas, and Washing- 
ton. The Pennsylvania Department of Labor and Industry has issued regulations 
requiring crew leaders who recruit migratory workers to be licensed. A New 
York law requires farm labor contractors and crew leaders to register and to 
furnish to the labor department and to workers certain information on wages, 
housing, and working conditions. Recent New Jersey regulations (issued by the 
department of labor and industry) relating to migratory labor camps include a 
requirement that farm labor contractors and crew leaders get annual certificates 
of registration. 

TRANSPORTATION OF WORKERS 


Substantial additions were made in 1959 to the California and Oregon provisions 
concerning transportation of workers. 

In Oregon the department of motor vehicles was directed to prepare’a safety 
code for motor vehicles furnished by an employer and used to transport one or 
more workers to and from employment. The law provided that minimum stand- 
ards should be set for construction, mechanical equipment, and operation of the 


*Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, August 1959. 
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vehicle (including driving loads and maximum hours of drivers), and for passenger 
safety. The code is to be enforced jointly by the motor vehicle department and 
the industrial accident commission. (A safety code issued by the industrial aecci- 
dent commission and governing the transportation of farmworkers had already 
been in effect for a number of years, as a part of the commission’s general safety 
manual.) 

In California a number of provisions specifically regulating the operation of 
farm labor buses and trucks used to haul workmen were added to the vehicle 
code, which, since 1953, has included a provision governing trucks used primarily 
or regularly for the transportation of workers. The new requirements relate to 
such items as seating, equipment to be carried, and speed limit. (There have 
also been in effect for a number of years safety orders applying to the transpor- 
tation of workers, issued by the department of industrial relations.) 

At least six States now have laws or regulations setting safety standards for 
vehicles used in the transportation of farmworkers—California, Connecticut, 
New York, Pennsylvania, Oregon, and West Virginia. Under the Federal Inter- 
state Commerce Act, regulations have been issued governing interstate truck 
transportation of migrants. 

LABOR CAMPS 


Laws enacted in 1959 provided more specific authority to regulate labor camps 
in three States which already had some regulation in this field—Florida, Connec- 
ticut, and Oregon. In addition, a Maryland law applying to only one county 
required the licensing of farm labor camps by the county commissioners. 

In Florida, the State board of health was specifice lly authorized to issued labor 
camp regulations for camps occupied by 15 or more workers, as a part of its 
sanitary code. (Comprehensive regulations issued by the health department 
were already in effect.) 

In Connecticut, a 1959 law specifically authorized the health department to 
set standards for ficld sanitation, and authorized the commissioner of agriculture 
to issue regulations for living quarters furnished by farm cperators to agricultural 
workers. (The health department had previously issued advisory standards for 
laborers’ boarding and lodging houses, and for sanitation in agricultural field 
operations.) 

In Oregon, a 1959 law set certain statutory standards for all farm labor camps, 
and specifically authorized the board of health to issue a farm labor camp code 
to carry out the statutory standards. (Prior to this, the State board of health 
had issued regulations applicable to labor camps generally which housed five or 
more workers.) Under the 1959 act, the lecal health officer, the commissioner of 
the bureau of labor, or the director of the employment service May order any 
facility of a farm labor camp (such as a sleeping place, drinking water installation, 
or toilet installation) to be closed for noncompliance, and the local health officer 
may close an entire camp. Procedures are provided for appeal and review. 

About half of the States have laws or regulations that apply te all labor camps 
or specifically to camps for migrant agricultural workers. These range from 
very limited regulation in some States to comprehensive regulation in others. 


EDUCATION FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 


A few encouraging steps were taken this year in the way of official action to 
provide educational opportunities for children of migrant workers. In Oregon, 

$50,000 was appropriated to set up a pilot program for education of such children. 
A migrant children education administrator appointed by the State board of 
education is to make an evaluative study of the program and report the results 
to the board by November 1, 1960, including recommendations relating to the 
establishment of a permanent program. 

Ohio enacted permanent legislation authorizing the State board of education 
to establish standards and regulations for classes for migrant children who cannot 
attend an Ohio school for the entire school year, and authcrized the State board 
to reimburse local school boards for the reasonable cost of such instruction. An 
“P| sropriation of $175,000 was made for this purpose for the next biennium. 

ew York last year placed its program of summer schools for migrant children 
on a permanent, rather than experimental, basis. The 1959 legislature appro- 
priated additional funds for this program. 

In New Jersey the 1959 budget of the migrant labor board in the department of 
labor and industry included about $25,000 for the migrant education program. 

It is possible that other States, on which we have no report, have similarly 
included funds for education of migrants in the appropriations for their State 
education departments. 
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WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 


A 1959 amendment to the California workmen’s compensation law provided 
coverage for farmworkers in the same manner as for other workers. Formerly, 
certain farmworkers were covered by the law, and others could be brought under 
it if the employer chose to do so. Under a Wyoming amendment, on the other 
hand, agricultural workers are now covered only if the employer elects coverage, 
whereas formerly certain agricultural workers had compulsory coverage under the 
act. 

MIGRATORY LABOR COMMITTEES 


In Maryland the Governor appointed a committee, authorized by the 1959 
legislature, representing State agencies and church, grower, and labor groups. 
The committee is to study problems of migratory labor, to work with interested 
groups to further the welfare of migrants, and to develop and recommend stand- 
ards for the bringing in and employment of farm laborers under satisfactory 
conditions of housing, sanitation, health, and welfare. (Identical legislation was 
enacted last year, but the outgoing Governor did not appoint the committee, and 
the legislature this year reenacted the authority. 

In Oregon, where the Governor had appointed an interagency committee on 
agricultural labor, the legislature created an interagency. committee on migratory 
labor with the same representation for the purpose of making more efficient the 
administration of laws affecting migratory workers. The legislative authoriza- 
tion expires August 1, 1963. 

State migratory labor committees have now been established in 25 States. 


STUDIES OF MIGRANT LABOR PROBLEMS 


Legislative authorization limited to the study of migrant labor problems was 
adopted in New York, Rhode Island, Ohio, and Massachusetts. In New York, 
the joint legislative committee on migrant labor which was first created in 1952 
was continued until March 31, 1960. In Rhode Island a special legislative com- 
mittee was created in 1959, along the same lines as a 1958 committee, to study 
problems arising from the employment of migratory workers and to report to the 
Governor and general assembly by February 15, 1960. In Ohio, the legislative 
service commission was requested to study the problems of migrant workers in 
the State and report to the general assembly by January 15, 1961. In Massa- 
chusetts, the commissioner of agriculture and the commissioner of public health 
were authorized and directed to study the living and working conditions of 
migrant and temporary farm laborers and make a report to the general court by 
January 27, 1960. 


PROGRAM OF THE PRESIDENT’S COMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


President Eisenhower, on August 26, 1954, appointed the Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor composed of the Secretary of Labcr (designated as Chairman), the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the Secretary of the Interior, the Secretary of the 
Department cf Health, Education, and Welfare, and the Administrator of the 
Housing and Home Finance Agency. The objectives of the Committee as out- 
lined by the President were— 

1. To assume national leadership in improving the social and economic 
welfare of domestic migratory farmworkers; 

2. To develop cooperative relationships among Federal and State agencies 
concerned with these problems; 

3. To provide a coordinated Federal approach to the problem, with full 
utilization of existing resources; and 

4. To aid the various Federal agencies in mobilizing and stimulating more 
effective programs and services to State and local areas through their con- 
stituent members. 

To assist in the accomplishment of these objectives, the President’s Committee 
on Migratory Labor appointed a working group consisting of high-level staff 
members of the five constituent departments. To this group the Committee has, 
from time to time issued the following guide lines for program emphasis: 

1. Efforts should be directed not only to ameliorating the conditions of 
migratory workers, but also to reducing the needs for such workers to migrate. 

2. The problems should be approached broadly, covering the workers not 
only while in migrant status, but also at their home base. 
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3. Selected localities should be studied in detail to determine present and 
anticipated housing needs of domestic migratory workers and their families, 


led | and the prospects and conditions of meeting these needs. 

ly, | 4, Assistance should be given in the promotion of State migratory labor 
ler committees, and in the service to these committees after they are appointed. 
er | 5. Migrant workers’ income and employment opportunities should be 
me, | studied in relation to the overall economie and social problems cf migration. 
he 6. Local labor resources should be more fully utilized as a way of reducing 


the need for migratory workers. 


7. More extensive use should be made of planned seasonal work schedules. 
59 8. States should be encouraged to modify their residence restrictions, and 
a to provide agricultural migrant workers with the rights and privileges of 
ps. residents in the communities in which they work. 
ed | 9. Farm employers should be encouraged to improve labor-management 
d- practices and r-lations. 
ry 10. Education of migrant children, youths, and adults should be given 
— special emphasis. 
nd 11. Cooperation of national and other volunteer organizations should be 
enlisted in carrying out the recommendations and objectives of the President’s 
a Committee. 
ay 12. There should be developed for use by the States, recommended stand- 
- ards for the regulating of migrant farm labor camps, and safety standards 


for the interstate transportation of migrant workers and their families. 
13. Programs and services of Federal agencies, as they relate to migratory 
workers, should be improved in their coordination and extent. 
| The President’s Committee further requested that specific member depart- 
ments, as indicated, direct themselves to the development of workable proposals 
‘as | in the following areas: 


-k, 1. Determination of need for rest camps on principal migratory routes, 
52) and exploration of means for their establishment (Bureau of Employment 
n- Security, Labor). 

dy | 2. Determination of need for the national registration of crew leaders, and 
he | the development of minimum performance requirements (Bureau of Employ- 


ment Security, Labor). 


- 3. Encouragement of States to review their residence laws, with a view to 
ao their removal and assumption of responsibility for migrants while they are 
th | in the respective States (Department of Health, Education, and Welfare). 
of 4. The development of specific proposals for action that the Federal 
by Government and the States should take to assist in supplying and maintain- 
: ing adequate housing facilities for domestic agricultural workers and their 

' families (Department of Agriculture). 

The functions of the working group have been directed toward two main areas; 

first, the development of improved coordination and extension of service to 
migrants within the programs of the five Federal departments; and, second, the 
| development through joint study and consultation of recommended actions for 
he | the improvement of the working and living conditions of migratory workers and 
he their families. : 
he Examples of improved coordination of Federal programs include— : 
it- | 1. Extension and improvement of Public Health Service ‘services to 

} migrants, largely accomplished through better coordination of interdepart- 
nic | mental knowledge on migrant volume and new work areas; 

: 2. Increased OASI coverage of migrant farmworkers through greater inter- 
ies change of information on crew leader identification; 

3. Development of migrant health record cards, and school record cards, 
ull through coordinated Federal-State action. 

Among the jointly developed projects of the working group are the following: 
re 1. Suggested regulations ‘‘Transportation of Agricultural Workers by 
~ Motor Vehicle.” 

} 2. Suggested language for ‘‘Regulations of Agricultural Labor Camps.” 
ee | 3. Simplified pamphlet explaining the requirements of the Interstate Motor 
aff | Carrier Safety Regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 
as, | 4. A pamphlet entitled “Tax Deduction Information for Farm Labor 

Employers.” 
of | 5. Proposed legislation for the national registration of crew leaders, 
te. | 6. A working paper, on ‘‘Financing Migrant Health Services.” 
as: | All of the above materials have been widely circulated to the States for their 


information and guidance. 


ae 
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Among the projects now receiving attention of the working group are the 
following: 

1. Development of a “Guide to the Responsibilities of Workers Living 
in Camps.” 

2. Study of problems of crew vehicle insurance. 

3. Procedure for meeting emergency and disaster needs of migrants. 

4. Securing of expanded information on migrants. 

In following through on assignments given by the President’s Committee to 
member departments, actions have progressed as shown: 

1. A legislative proposal for the national registration of erew leaders has 
been developed and introduced to the Congress. 

2. A proposal for the establishment of rest camps on major migratory 
routes is being studied. j 

3. A study of State residence laws is in process by the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. 

4. The Department of Agriculture is currently engaged in the develop- 
ment of an overall housing program for seasonal domestic farm labor. 

The Executive Director of the Committee serves as chairman of the working 
group and provides continuity and full-time service for committee operation. 
His public information activities aim particularly at encouragement to the State 
governments to establish their own migrant labor committees and to help carry 
out the responsibilities that are appropriately theirs. 

In pursuance of this work, effective working relationships have been estab- 
lished with State migratory labor committees, which today number 25. During 
the present vear, 18 States introduced some 40 bills dealing with migratory labor 
and 11 of the States have thus far enacted 20 pieces of legislation. 

The President’s Committee on Migratory Labor has worked closely with the 
Council of State Governments, and the Committee of Officials on Migratory 
Labor of the Atlantic Seaboard States, for which the council acts as secretariat. 
‘Through this relationship many improvements have been attained in the 12 
States concerned, notably in the greater use of migrant health cards, education 
of migrant children, increased coverage of migrants under OASI, and improved 
housing standards. 

At the request of the Joint Federal-State Action Committee the Council of 
State Governments and the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor drew up 
a statement of mutual understanding on problems of migratory labor. The state- 
ment was formally accepted by the Joint Federal-State Action Committee at its 
meeting this year and should be of value in guiding the course of State actions 
in the migratory field. 

In April of this year the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor and the 
Council of State Governments jointly sponsored a Mid-American Conference on 
Migratory Labor, attended by delegates from 17 States. The Conference has 
done much to stimulate greater interest in the Mid-American group of States, 
and some positive effects are already apparent. 

The Executive Director’s office also serves as an “informational exchange,” 
transmitting reports and publications to Governors’ committees on migratory 
labor, and to many National, State and local groups and individuals. Periodi- 
cally, the secretariat publishes the Migratory Labor Notes, which serves as an ex- 
change of information of State, Federal, and private organizations activities in 
the field of migratory labor. 

Senator WiuuiaMs. Fine. We will look forward to that. You de- 
scribe the results of studies dealing with a number of children who are 
employed in this area, in your testimony. 

I wonder how inclusive this was and whether it is a selective thing. 

Mr. O’ConnELL. It is fairly inclusive and somewhat selective. 
You realize of course that we enforce the act, and the only prohibi- 
tion in the act is that the children may not work during school hours. 
That means while school is actually in session. We particularly 
direct the attention of our compliance force under the wage-hour 
law to this particular phase of child labor during school hours. _ 

These findings of 1944 farms, we made inspections at that time 
of some—my memory says—3,200 farms of which the 1900 had 





violations. We think it is fairly inclusive because we direct attention 
to areas where we know that there is still improvement necessary 
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in this business, but whether this is 50 percent or 20 percent, I don't 
know, Mr. Chairman. 

I think it is a pretty high percentage of possible violations. You 
can tell somewhat by seeing that we now have 94 percent of these 
teenagers, these low-age people in school now as compared to 86 
percent when we started the enforcement. 

Senator Witi1ams. Will vou repeat that? What is the figure? 

Mr. O’ConNELL. Ninety-four percent of our rural and agricultural 
children are in school as opposed to 98 percent in the urban environ- 
ment where naturally school enforcement is considerably easier. 
In 1951 we had only 86 percent in school, and that is quite an im- 
provement. Se I think we are getting pretty good coverage on our 
enforcement of this. 

Senator Witutiams. How many children are there who are working 
in farming and industry? 

Mr. O°ConneEut. I don t think I know the figure. I am not sure we 
can ascertain it. If we ean, I will be glad to furnish it. 

(The information requested follows:) 


EMPLOYMENT OF CHILDREN IN AGRICULTURE ! 


An absolute figure on the total number of children under 16 employed in agri- 
culture is not available. However, an appropriate estimate can be made on the 
basis of census data relating to July 1957.2 At this time in addition to the regular 
survey of persons 14 and over, the census made a special inquiry to obtain esti- 
mates of the number at work for the 10 to 13 year age group. The number of 
children under 16 estimated by the census as working in agriculture in that month 
is shown in the following table: 


Employed in agriculture 








Age 
Total workers| Paid workers| Unpaid family 
| workers 
| | 
PO Oe PIO. ova ccnncccencucudcgesngbiadecebbaheeeewes 1, 507, 000 457, 000 | 1, 050, 000 
10 to 13 years * 998, 000 236, 000 | 762, 000 
14 to 15 years 2 * eee 288, 000 


509, 000 | 221, 000 | 





In addition to the under 16 workers there were in July 1957 about 520,000 
minors 16 to 17 vears old employed in agriculture. Of these, 273,000 were paid 
workers and-247,000 were unpaid family workers. 

There are also an unknown number of children under 10 who work either as 
paid workers or as unpaid family workers. No data are available regarding this 
group. 


Number of persons who did any work as migratory farmworkers, by sex, United States, 
selected years, 1949-57 } 








[Thousands] 
Sex | 1949 | 1950 1952 1954 1956 1957 
Total ep ae 422 | 403 | 352 365 427 427 
DE ea Ss.o'o cei tacts stu ne saa inieee 291 | 285 234 27% 314 | 306 
Female... .__. ie aceoe es ‘ 131 118 | 118 92 113 121 


— - = i | | 


A migratory farmworker is defined, for the purpose of this survey, as one who left his home temporarily 
to work at cultivating or harvesting crops in another county or counties. Workers who commute daily 
across a county line to do farm wage work and persons who made a more or less permanent move to take a 
steady farm job in another county are not considered migratory farmworkers under this definition. 


Source: “The Hired Farm Working Force of 1957,”” Agriculture Information Bulletin No. 208, Agricul- 
tural Marketing Service, U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
_OO 

' Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Standards, August 1959. 

? From unpublished census tabulations provided the Bureau of Labor Standards. 
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Senator Wittiams. One of the problems here is that, even though 
the percentage in school is rather high—I didn’t expect that it was 
as high as you describe it—most of these youngsters are way behind 
their age group. Isn’t that correct? 

Mr. O’ConNELL. I think that they average a little more than a 2- 
year lag. 

Senator WituiaMs. They are late getting to school and they leave 
early. 

Mr. O’ConneEtL. And they have uneven educational opportunities 
during the growing years. 

Senator Wiuuiams. With the hope that we will have other oppor- 
tunities to be more specific on other pieces of legislation and other 
ideas that we develop on some of these problems, with the hope that 
you will be back with us, Mr. O’Connell, we thank you for your help 
now and look forward to your additional assistance. 

It is good to know that the Department is as concerned as it is and 
wants to be as helpful. 

Mr. O’Connetu. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It was a pleasure to 
be before this subcommittee. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. Our next witness is Mr. Nathan Koenig, special 
assistant to the Administrator, Agricultural Marketing Service. 

Mr. Koenig, you are accompanied, I see, by Mr. Sheridan T. 
Maitland, who is acting head of the Farm Manpower Section, Farm 
Population and Rural Life Branch, Agricultural Economics Division 
of the Agricultural Marketing Service. 

That is quite a title. Do you want to proceed in your own way? 


STATEMENT OF NATHAN KOENIG, SPECIAL ASSISTANT TO THE 
ADMINISTRATOR, AGRICULTURAL MARKETING SERVICE, DE- 
PARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE; ACCOMPANIED BY SHERIDAN T. 
MAITLAND, ACTING HEAD, FARM MANPOWER SECTION, FARM 
POPULATION AND RURAL LIFE BRANCH, AGRICULTURAL 
MARKETING SERVICE, DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Kornre. Mr. Chairman, we have a prepared statement for the 
Department of Agriculture. First I want to say we very much 
appreciate this opportunity to appear before your subcommittee 
considering the problems of agricultural labor. I might point out 
that the Department of Agriculture, along with the Department of 
Labor, is actively engaged and actively participates on the President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor. 

The Department has a very keen interest in the problems of agri- 
cultural labor as it has in the problems of agriculture in general. 

Witb your permission, we should like to comment first on S. 1778, 
a bill which provides for the registration of crew leaders in interstate 
agricultural employment, and then comment on S. 1085 and S. 2141. 

As you know, the Department of Agriculture has expressed sym- 
pathy to the objectives of S. 1778. In a letter of June 30, 1959, to 
Senator Hill, Acting Secretary Morse expressed the Department’s 
support for the bill. He pointed out that the bill would furnish legal 
protection against possible exploitation of migratory workers by 
irresponsible crew leaders. Migratory workers are often dependent 
on crew leaders for employment and transportation and the Depart- 
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ment feels that the worker is entitled to the legal safeguards which 
S. 1778 would provide. 

| believe, Mr. Chairman, vou have incorporated that letter into 
the reeord. 

S. 1085 and S. 2141 propose amendments to the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. S. 1085 would provide coverage under the act for farm 
workers emploved on larger farms; that is, on farms using 2,244 days 
or more hyp man-davys of hired farm labor during the pree eding calendar 
vear. S. 2141 would remove the exemption ‘of agriculture from the 
Shas age provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Before discussing some specific problems involved in this type of 
legislation, we would like to make a few general comments. The 
Department of Agriculture is vitally concerned with agricultural labor 
and with the impact of tecnnological and social changes which have 
directly and indirectly affected agricultural wage workers. 

In order to be able to take a reasoned position on legislation of this 
tvpe, it is essential that it be possible to assess the impact of such 
changes on agricultural workers, individual farm enterprises, agti- 
cultural production, and the general public. 

At the present time, sufficient information to make this assessment 
is not available. We understand that this lack of information, as the 
Under Secretary of Labor has indicated, is a major reason why the 
Department of Labor is presently engaged in a broad study of agri- 
cultural employment and wages, a study designed to produce valid 
data essential for such evaluations. 

It seems to us that it would be unwise to attempt to take a position 
on specific bills such as these until sufficient information is available 
upon which to base a policy. 

Let us illustrate some of the problems we face by referring to cer- 
tain provisions of the two bills. 

In regard to S. 1085, the unique conditions of agricultural produc- 
tion, such as the high proportion of short-term and seasonal workers 
and the importance of perquisites as a return to labor, pose exceedingly 
difficult problems in the application of such a law. 

Our best estimates, based on inferences from data from the 1954 
Census of Agriculture indieate that in 1954 perhaps 26,000 farms em- 
ployed enough hired labor so as to be affected by the bill. 

We estimate that 700,000 to 800,000 workers were employed on 
such farms and would be covered under the bill. Some proportion of 
these workers were undoubtedly paid at rates equal to or greater than 
the minimum which would be established by this bill. 

However, no information is available on what this proportion might 
be, so that it is not possible to determine what the effect of the pro- 
posed bill would be. It must be stressed that these are exceedingly 
rough estimates based on data which are not now available in the 
form necessary for more precise estimates. 

Concerning S. 2141, we are confronted with the problems of obtain- 
ing information on the number of children who are hired farmworkers 
and who would be affected by the removal of the exemption of agri- 
culture from the minimum age provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

A more serious question relates to the fact that the impact of such 
legislation would be partly dependent upon the determination by 
the Secretary of Labor of whether agricultural workers under 18 
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years of age would be affected by the prohibition against employment 
in “hazardous oce upations.’ 

For example, if the Secretary of Labor determined that the prohi- 
bition were to apply to agriculture, no person under 18 could be em- 
ployed on a farm as the operator of a tractor or motor vehicle. 

The effect of this prohibition on farm enterprises, particularly those 
which are fully dependent on family labor, would be very marked. 

With respect to family Jabor, such a prohibition could be unreason- 
able in many ways and extremely difficult to administer. 

It should be noted that the relutance to take a firm position on this 
bill at this time is not due to any objection to the establishment of a 
minimum age for agricultural workers; such provisions are embodied in 
the Sugar Act as a condition of participation in the program. 

Rather, it is based on the impossibility of assessing the consequences 
of the bill, consequences which would depend in large measure on 
determinations by the Secretary of Labor. 

In conclusion, the Department of Agriculture supports S. 1778 as a 
measure of protection for migratory workers. However, with respect 
to S. 1085 and S. 2141, the Department feels that more precise infor- 
mation on which to base an evaluation of the impact of such legislation 
is essential for the formulation of a fair and consistent policy. 

Mr. Chairman, we in the Department are cooperating with the 
Department of Labor in making the study that was mentioned by the 
Under Secretary of Labor, and as I indicated, we feel that the informa- 
tion to be derived from that study should be available before we can 
take a definite position on the bill. 

Senator WiuuiaMs. On which bill? 

Mr. Koenig. That is S. 1085 and S. 2141. 

Senator WiiuiaAmMs. Let me back off a minute if I can, Mr. Koenig. 

Mr. Kornic. Yes, sir. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. I just wonder what your position is with respect 
to the Department. You are from the Office of the Administrator of 
the Agricultural Marketing Service? 

Mr. Kornia. Yes, sir. The Agricultural Marketing Service has 
the responsibility in the field of labor dealing with the economic 
aspects. 

We have an Agricultural Economies Division and an Agricultural 
Estimates Division which deal with economic questions relating to 

agriculture, and agricultural labor is part of their concern. In work 

that is done in connection with agricultural labor, the Agricultural 
Estimates Division, for example, issues farm labor reports that also 
might be helpful to this committee, reports on employment of farm 
labor, wages and other items in that field. 

Senator WituiAMs. So the marketing service, or the area of the 
Department where you work, deals with all of farm economies? 

Mr. Koenig. All except production economics. 

Senator WitiiAMs. I am really having difficulty in understanding. 

Mr. Koenig. We deal with problems of agricultural prices and 
income, employment, wages, reporting on crops and livestock produe- 
tion and marketing. 

Senator Wituiams. Surplus? 

Mr. Koenia. That is part of the whole agricultural problem. 

Senator WituiAMs. I see. And together you really haven’t arrived 
at any definite conclusions on any of these bills? 
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Mr. Kogenia. Except the one, Mr. Chairman, S. 1778 on which the 
Department has already reported favorably. 

Senator WitiiamMs. And just to understand this, to find out your 
areas of first responsibility, is this first of all the Department of 
Labor’s responsibility? 

Mr. Koenig. Labor is primarily the Department of Labor’s re- 
sponsibility, ves, sir. The Department of Agriculture, though, has a 
vital interest in agricultural labor, and we cooperate continuously 
with the Department of Labor. 

Senator WiiuiAms. And it was their recommendation that this 
crew leader bill was necessary in the industry? 

Mr. Koenig. Yes, sir. We reached that same conclusion on our 
own. We studied the problem and reached the policy decision on our 
own account. The Department of course is represented on the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor, in which this problem was 
discussed. 

Senator WittiaMs. Now, of course, we have the child labor and the 
other minimum wage bills here on the agenda for consideration. 
Where will this committee look for authority and opinion on those 
bills, to the Department of Agriculture or the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Kornic. I should think you would follow the procedure you 
are following now. You would look to both. 

Senator Wriuiams. To both? Yesterday on the floor the minority 
leader held up consideration of the bill to find out what the administra- 
tion thought. He learned that one department said yes, one depart- 
ment said no, and he said, “Well, in that case go ahead and pass it.” 

You work together? Do you sit around the table with the Depart- 
ment of Labor on these things? 

Mr. Koenta. Yes. In the President’s Committee on Migratory 
Labor, that is one of the meeting places, so to speak. The Secretary 
of Labor is Chairman of that Committee. The Department of 
Agriculture actively participates on that Committee. 

The Department of Agriculture supplies a considerable amount of 
information that is used by that Committee. 

Senator Wiiirams. Mr. Blackwell has a few questions and I would 
like to note at this point that we are indeed honored to have one of the 
most knowledgeable men in the Congress on the problem of farm labor 
with us, Senator McCarthy of Minnesota. 

He had been a member years back in the House of Representatives 
where the unrepresented migrant had his most thoughtful friend in 
Senator McCarthy. 

Senator McCartuy. They weren’t very effectively represented, I 
would say. 

Senator WriuiaMs. Certainly it was no fault of the Senator from 
Minnesota. 

Mr. BuacKweLL. Mr. Koenig, you have set forth in your formal 
statement several rather formidable problems which you in your de- 
partment will have to overcome before you can submit meaningful 
views on two of the pending bills. Since those statements in both 
ceases could be characterized as lack of relevant information 
at this point, and since the subcommittee of course must have the 
background facts before we can proceed in this area, I would like to 
ask you a few questions on this area so that we can work out a time 
schedule of when we will be in receipt of this information. 
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On page 2 you comment on S. 1085, and state that your best esti- 
mates concerning the worker force is that in 1954 perhaps 26,000 
farms employed enough hired labor so as to be affected by the bill. 

I assume this is an estimate of the current situation, that 700,000 
to 800,000 workers were emploved on such farms and would be covered 
under the bill. Then you point out that you do not know the propor- 
tion as to who would actually be affee ted by a minimum floor because 
some of the people are quite obviously receiving that wage. 

Then your next statement is this: ‘“‘No information is available on 
what this proportion might be, so that it is not possible to determine 
what the effect of the proposed bill would be.” 

I believe you have established in previous testimony that your 
department, within the Department of Agriculture, is responsible for 
farm economics; is that correct? 

Mr. Kogenic. Certain phases, ves. 

Mr. Buackweuu. And this, of course, is a question directly within 
the framework of farm economics. 

Mr. Kornic. Yes. 

Mr. Buackwe .t. It is the workers’ side of the picture as distinct 
from the farmers’ side. What would be helpful to the subcommittee 
at this point is to know what means vou are now pursuing to assemble 
this information. Possibly if vou know how many people are working 
on this. Is it a section, so that we could get some idea as to when 
this information will be available. Can you give us some enlight- 
enment on that, sir? 

Mr. Kornic. It is my understanding, Mr. Blackwell, that this 
type of information would become available as a result of the study 
that is now being made? 

Mr. BLackweE.Lu. Made by whom? 

Mr. Kornic. Through the Department of Labor, and in which 
we are cooperating. 

Mr. Buackweti. The Department of Labor is making the study 
on the subject that is within the area of farm economics. 

Mr. Kornic. They are taking the leadership in making this general 
overall study of the problem of agricultural labor, as the Under 
Secretary of Labor just testified, and the Department of Agriculture 
is actively cooperating with the Department of Labor in that study. 

Mr. Buackwe.tu. The Department of Labor then will assemble the 
facts, submit them to you, and you will examine and review them? 

Mr. Kornic. That’s right. 

Mr. BuackweELu. And reach an evaluation of the economics in- 
volved? 

Mr. Korniac. Use that information plus the information that we 
continuously work on. 

Mr. BuackweEtu. When do you expect to receive that information 
from the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Korntc. The Under Secretary has testified, I believe in the 
statement this morning, that he expects to have it, that the study will 
be completed by the end of this year. 

Mr. BuackwE.t. On page 3, this is a related problem, you give the 
example of the importance of the Secretary of Labor’s determination 
in the area of hazardous vehicles, for instance. 
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You point out that you need to know what his determination is 
going to be with respect to persons under 18 before you can make an 
evaluation of the situation. 

Do | understand that correctly? 

Mr. Kornre. If the legislation provided some safeguard, so that 
we could know, so that we could appraise the effects of some deter- 
mination of that character, then we would be in the position to deter- 
mine what those effects are. But there might be some Secretary of 
Labor who might be willing to check with the Department of Agri- 
culture in trying to determine in advance what the effects might be. 

But some other Secretary of Labor in the future might just go off 
and issue a determination without checking with the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Buackwetu. Are you coordinating—you just stated that you 
are working very closely with the Labor Department in this area— 
is that true? 

Mr. Kornta. Yes. 

Mr. BLackwe .t. In all these examples you have given, have you 
worked with them to get their tentative thinking in this area for 
whatever help it would be? 

Mr. Kornrc. Not in this particular area that I know of. We are 
working with them on this general study, and I assume that some of 
these problems might come up. 

Mr. BuacKwrE.Li. What I was curious about, the way this problem 
is stated, this would be a problem that would exist forever if you 
don’t work out some basis of cooperation. 

Mr. KorentG. Some basis of operating, that is true. 

Mr. BLacKWELL. Some basis of operation upon which you would 
decide to act upon the tentative thinking of the Department? 

Mr. Kornic. That’s right. 

Mr. Buackwe.u. Otherwise you would never move forward in this 
area? 

Mr. Kornra. That’s right. 

Senator WituiAms. I just would like to get in a little more of the 
organization of the Department, how the Department of Agriculture 
reaches out and gets close to the problems that we are talking about 
here. The Department of Labor spokesman, Mr. O’Connell, de- 
scribed in general terms that the Department is offering substantial 
technical assistance to States and other levels of government on such 
matters as workmen’s compensation, child labor, minimum wage, 
codes for labor camps, safe transportation, regulation of crew leaders. 

We are just beginning our work on this subcommittee, but I would 
think that that describes a good proportion of the fundamental 
problems that face the migratory farmworker, and I would guess, 
although we didn’t get into it, the Department of Labor moves 
through its Employment Service facilities to go into just about every 
community. 

Does the Department of Agriculture have any fingers to reach 
down to the grassroots into community problems? 

Mr. Kornia. Senator, we cooperate with the Department of Labor 
in connection with the Employment Service work in the agricultural 
worker field. 

Senator WitiiamMs. We? 
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Mr. Koenig. The Department of Agriculture. 

Senator Wiiuti1amMs. Who are the people who do the work, the 
county agents? Do they get into this? 

Mr. Kornia. You mean out in the States? 

Senator WiuuiaMs. Yes. I want to know who is close to the prob- 
lem way back in rural America? 

Mr. Kornic. Well, the Department of Agriculture here in Wash- 
ington works closely with the Department of Labor here in Washing- 
ton, and out in the States we have a committee system under our 
Commodity Stabilization Service. These people are in charge of 
administration of the farm programs out in the counties. 

Senator WriuiaMs. These are what you call the county agents? 

Mr. Korenta. No, sir. 

The committees are responsible for administering the agricultural 
price support programs in the counties. 

Senator Witiiams. Oh, I see. 

Mr. Kornic. And the agricultural conservation program in the 
counties. There are committees throughout the country. We also 
have county agricultural agents through the extension service organ- 
ization. 

All of those people work with labor in their respective States and 
communities. During the war, for example, that whole mechanism 
was thrown into the job of working with the Department of Labor 
folks in recruiting agricultural labor and providing facilities for agri- 
cultural labor to be brought into the communities. 
| know in the State of New Jersey, Senator, which is my home 
State 

Senator RanDoLPH. Do you vote there? 

Mr. Kornic. No, sir. Oft the record, my family lives in New Jersey, 
and they vote. They have a farm at Freehold. Back on the record. 

Senator RANDOLPH. Let us be on the record since Senator Williams 
ably serves your home State. 

Mr. Kornic. The county extension service system in New Jersey, 
for examaple, Senator, and the committee system in the State, worked 
with the New Jersey State Farm Bureau, and other farm organizations, 
and the State department of labor and the State department of agri- 
culture, and the Federal labor agency, in recruiting, organizing farm 
labor programs in the State. We did that throughout the whole 
country. 

Senator Wiiuiams. I am sure that this subcommittee will be made 
much more effective by the membership of Senator Randolph. 

Do you have any questions of Mr. Koenig? 

Senator RanpoupH. Mr. Chairman, I am privileged to work under 
your leadership, and share with the other subcommittee members the 
responsibility in this important study of an area of agricultural 
evelopment. I regret that commitments made several ‘days ago, 
with constituents made it impossible for me to profit by the earlier 
information and the concluding testimony of the present witness. 

If it would be appropriate—I do not know the tables you are going 
to incorporate—I will not wish certain information to infringe or 
overlap in my requests. 

But we in West Virginia are specially interested in the migratory 
workers who come to the Eastern Panhandle, particularly in the apple 
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producing belt. And so as a part of your remarks, or tables, you 
could show the complexion of our migratory shift from one year to 
another, over a period of, say, 5 or 10 years—and give a picture of 
what is happening there in the apple industry. That is an area— 
I mean an area of operation, not a narrow sense within a State—a 
story of the labors by migratory workers that could well have a place 
in this record. It is a field that lies alongside the migratory workers 
who come into the States where production of vegetables is a primary 
business. 

Mr. Koenra. Senator, I understand that we in the Department do 
not have information of a local nature, such as you request. 

Senator Ranpoupn. Do you have it ‘by States’ 

Mr. Korenic. We have it by States. The Department of Labor, 
through its farm placement service, may have that type of informa- 
tion. But we will undertake to look into it, and see what we can 
assemble for you. And we will make it part of the record. 

Senator RANpotPH. I am not attempting to ask for information 
which is not proper. 

Mr. Koenta. It is a proper question, sir. 

Senator Ranpoupu. It is pertinent. You are testifying on this 
subject of migratory workers, and I felt it was——— 

Mr. Koenra. We will be glad to look into that, Senator, and see 
what we can find. 

(The information requested follows:) 


TARLE V,—Total foreign and migrant agricultural and employment estimates during 
period of peak utilization of foreign workers, West Virginia (Eastern Panhandle), 
1955-58 


Agricultural employ- | Total agri- | 
Period ment during peak | cultural 
of peak period employ- | 
employ- |__ | mentin | Crops in which Duration of 
Year | ment of | | activities | foreign workers; employment Other activities 
foreign | | 


where | used 
workers | Total! For- |Migra-| foreign 


| 

} | eign | tory?| workers 
| employed 
aaa tome 


1955...| Sept. 30 | 1,229/ 2! 229 | Apple harvest_| Sept. 15-Nov. 15 | None. 
1956 . . -| Oct. 15 | 1,490 } 165 | d Sept. 30-Oct. 31 | None. 
1957 - --| Oct. 15 | 2,442 211; 578 2 >} Sept. 15-Nov. 15 | Tomato har- 
| | vest. 
! j 


1958...| Oct. 15 | 2,322) 385 | 413 | 


1 Eastern Panhandle includes Hampshire, Morgan, Jefferson and Berkley Counties. 
2? Migrant includes intrastate, interstate, and offshore workers. 


Sounce: Bureau Employment Security from In-Season Farm Labor Reports. 


Senator RanpotpeH. Thanks, Mr. Koenig and Mr. Chairman. 

Senator McCartny. One question. Does the Department of 
Agriculture enforce the minimum age law as it applies to the Sugar 
Act, or is that handled by the Department of Labor? 

Mr. Kornta. The Department of Agriculture does that, Senator. 
The minimum age provision in the Sugar Act came about, as you 
know, because of the great amount of child labor, especially i in beet 
production. I believe that was in the 1930’s. There has been & 
very marked change in that whole picture since those days. And that 
is the result of mechanization. Mechanization has eliminated much 
of the hand labor that was necessary in the production of sugar beets, 
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especially in connection with harvesting. And, today, the use of 
child labor in the sugar industry is practically nonexistent. The 
Department of Agriculture administers the provision governing child 
labor in the Sugar Act purely on the basis, as the act requires, as a 
condition for making payments under the act. It is not a mandatory 
ban on all child labor. It is tied in with the condition of payment, 
compliance under the program. 

Senator McCarruy. Is not the more serious question today really 
the underpayment of the adults in practically all of the areas that 
migrant labor is used in American agriculture? Isn’t the question of 
the exploitation of children a secondary question now? 

Mr. Koenia. Well, the exploitation of children—I inquired about 
that of our Sugar Division just yesterday, to find out what that 
situation was. I was informed that the child labor problem is prac- 
tically nonexistent, except that you do have to watch the situation, 
because there are Mexicans who come up into the sugar beet producing 
areas, some number of them, and they do bring children along with 
them. And you just got to watch that they are not employed. 

But as a problem it is ver y, very negligible. 

Now, on your other point, Senator—the Department of Agriculture 
is concerned with wages paid labor in connection with the sugar 
worker. It holds hearings from time to time, as you know, and sets 
certain minimum wages as a result of those hearings. 

I do not know that there is any problem in connection with the 
enforcement. At least in checking with our people, I have not been 
advised that there is any problem, other than they have just got to 
see that the requirements are complied with before they make the 
payments. 

Senator McCarruy. Is there any indication as to when the ad- 
ministration might have the necessary knowledge to make some 
recommendation on the question of the extension of the minimum 
wage for agricultural employment? 

Mr. Korenta. Well, as I indicated, Senator, the Department of 
Labor is making an overall study of the agricultural labor problem, 
and the information to be derived from that study we feel is needed 
in connection with determining a policy position. 

Senator McCarruy. I think they had a preliminary report early 
this year. As I recall it gave something like 4 or 5 pages out of 
30 pages of how to attach the fifth wheels to the trucks that were 
used to transport the migrants. Do you know if there has been any 
progress made beyond that? 

Mr. Koenia. | understand that the study that the Under Secretary 
of Labor mentioned this morning as being directly concerned with the 
minimum wage problem is a rather recent undertaking. 

Senator McCartuy. Well, it was in progress, but not before Janu- 
ary of this year. 

Mr. Kornic. No, it was since then, sir. 

Senator Wriuiams. Well, we have hardly scratched the surface this 
morning. We will have a lot more information to go into. Mr. 
Blackwell has a few specific things he would like to ask you to submit. 

Mr. Buackweuu. Yes, Mr. Chairman. I think it would be helpful. 

Incidentally, you may handle this by memorandum, and submit it 
subsequently, because this will involve some specifics that we 
wouldn’t expect you to have now. 
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Mr. Kornic. You want this for inclusion in the record? 
Mr. BuackweE ut. Yes, sir, for inclusicn in the record. 
It is important for the subcommittee to know what it can call on 

you for, what kind of information, since you do have this very im. 
portant interest in the farm economics involved here. We would like 
to know more about your function here. So if you would submit a 
memorandum explaining in more detail how you manage your—the 
labor side of this economic problem, within your section, the people in 
charge, how many people work on it, and a résumé of the activities 
of this group within the past few years, their relation to the studies 
being made by the Labor Department that you mentioned earlier, 
and would you also submit to the committee, as part of this memo- 
randum, something to show the kinds of studies and reports that you 
make, have made in the past, under the Sugar Act, but not limited to 
that, beyond the Sugar Act, concerning the farm labor subject 
generally—their wages, labor costs, econcmic implications of their 
wages, the migrant worker employment, their working conditions, 
and all the relevant matters to this problem, whatever studies, 
pamphlets you have issued, that kind of thing. If we actually had 
that before us, I think that it would enable us to understand better the 
role of the Department of Agriculture in this problem. 

Mr. Koernic. It might be of interest to you that we issue periodic 
reports. Here is one, for example, on farm employment, which carries 
much information with respect to farm employment by months, by 
States, et cetera. 

We also issue a monthly report on farm labor, showing monthly 
employment of farm labor, and wage rates paid, throughout the 
United States. 

Mr. Birackwe tt. That is the kind of thing we have in mind—if we 
could know the structure behind that, who is doing it, who is making 
the policy in this area. 

Mr. Kornic. We will be glad to do this, yes. 

Senator Wixuiams. Is this your area, Mr. Maitland? 

Mr. Mairianp. Part of it is in my area, yes, sir. 

Mr. Korenrtc. We would be glad to do this, Mr. Chairman. The 
Department of Agriculture will be glad to cooperate in any way it can 
to assist this subcommittee in its work. 
(The report referred to above follows:) 


RESPONSIBILITIES AND ACTIVITIES OF THE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE IN THE 


FIELD OF AGRICULTURAL LABOR 





AGRICULTURAL 





MARKETING SERVICE 





The Agricultural Estimates Division of the Agricultural Marketing Service in 
its Farm Employment Section, Special Statistics Branch, regularly prepares and 
issues reports on farm employment and wage rates. Estimates of the number of 
farm family workers and hired farm workers are reported monthly and farm. w age 
rates every 3 months in the Crop Reporting Board monthly report, ‘‘Farm Labor.” 
Estimated worker numbers relate to the last full calendar week of each month. 
The levels of these estimates are established by results of agricultural census 
enumerations and sample surveys made at different seasons. The monthly changes 
in estimates are based on the numbers of family and hired workers employed on 
from 15,000 to 25,000 reporting farms. 

The quarterly wage rates reported on January 1, April 1, July 1, and October 1 
are the opinions of similar numbers of farm reporters of average cash wages paid 
in their localities to hired farm workers on differing bases of payment. Some 
workers’ rates involve other important perquisites. such as per month with house 
furnished, per week or per day with board and room. Cash payments only are 
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reported, no value being assigned to perquisites. A rate per hour without board 
or room is reported for each State which is assumed to also approximate earnings 
of workers paid at piece rates. The cash payments for all methods of hiring are 
combined by weighting into a composite rate per hour for each reporting date. 
These State composite hourly rates are weighted to determine U.S. average rates 
per hour. National and State indexes of the composite rates are then derived. 
The wage rates thus deseribed, which have been collected quarterly since 1923, 
are the basis for computing annual average wage rates. Prior to this date annual 
or periodic surveys provided wage rate statistics dating back to 1866. 

Enumerative surveys based on area probability samples and yielding farm labor 
and wage data have been made by this division during a number of years. These 
surveys, Which in 1958 and 1959 included areas in 28 Southern, North Central, 
and Western States, were designed primarily for research in estimating crop and 
livestock data but are being utilized for the development of information on farm 
employment and wage rates. The surveys for 1958 and 1959 obtained family 
and hired farm employment, hours worked, and wages paid by basis of payment 
during the last week in May. 

The Agricultural Economics Division of AMS is responsible for national and 
regional analyses of the farm labor supply; interrelationships between farm and 
nonfarm labor supply; employment and wages and trends in the economy; con- 
ducting research on improvements in the basic statistical series in these fields; 
and devoting special attention to the human factors in studies dealing with the 
agricultural working force and the occupational composition of the farm popu- 
lation. 

The annual survey of the hired farm working foree, including migratory work- 
ers, published by this division provides the only data available for the United 
States as a whole on the number and characteristics of the people who work for 
wages on farms in the course of a year and on the amount of their employment 
and annual earnings at farm and nonfarm work. 

As a part of the rural development program, this Division has cooperated with 
State agricultural experiment stations and universities in obtaining and analyzing 
information on the changes in levels of living of rural people, including farm wage- 
workers, their occupational adjustments, and the impact on rural areas of the 
inmigration of people and services which may be associated with the establishment 
of new industrial plants in low-income rural areas. 

From the time legislation was under consideration for the extension of old-age 
and survivors disability insurance coverage to farm wageworkers and farm opera- 
tors, a series of surveys have been carried out in cooperation with State agricultura 
experiment stations to analyze the social and economic effects of the old-age and 
survivors disability insurance program on rural people. These studies include 
such information as proportions and characteristics of farmworkers and farm 
operators eligible for old-age and survivors disability insurance coverage, the de- 
gree of their participation in the program, and factors associated with participation 
in and attitudes toward the program, including the attitudes of farm operators 
toward coverage of hired workers. 

From time to time special statistical studies are made of the wage rates of farm- 
workers and factors associated with variations in farm wage rates over the country. 
Data from the agricultural and population censuses are utilized in these analyses. 

The following are illustrative of regular reports and special studies conducted by 
the Agricultural Marketing Service on the subject of farm labor. 

“Farm Labor,’? AMS monthly report. 

“Farm Employment,’ USDA Statistical Bulletin No. 236. September 1958. 

“The Hired Farm Working Force of 1957,’’ Agricultural Information Bulletin 
No. 208. June 1959. 

“Area Variations in the Wages of Agricultural Labor in the United States,” 
USDA Technical Bulletin No. 1177. March 1958. 

“Migratory Farm Workers: A Problem in Migration Analysis,”’ a reprint from 
Rural Sociology, volume 16, No. 3. September 1951. 

“Classification of the Agricultural Population in the United States,”’ a reprint 
from Journal of Farm Economics, volume XXXVII, No. 3. August 1955. 
_“Industrialization in Chickasaw County, Mississippi,’’ Mississippi Agricultural 
Experiment Station Bulletin 566. September 1958. 

“Survey of Farm Labor in Mississippi,’’ AMS—260. 

“Studies of the Effects of Industrialization in Rural Areas: Some Preliminary 
Findings,” a paper presented at a meeting of the Rural Sociological Society held 
in Pullman, Wash., on August 23, 1958. 
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“The Meaning and Measurement of Partial and Disguised Unemployment,” 
reprint from a report of the National Bureau of Economic Research, published 
by Princeton University Press, Princeton. 

“Old Age and Retirement in Rural Connecticut,” Storrs Agricultural Experi- 
ment Station Bulletin 299, University of Connecticut cooperating. June 1953, 





AGRICULTURAL RESEARCH SERVICE 











































The Farm Laor Section of the Farm Economics Research Division, ARS, 
does research dealing with the labor factor in agricultural production. It (a) 
makes studies of the supply and utilization of workers on farms, including studies 
of use of farm family labor, analyses of underemployed and underutilized labor 
on farms, studies of the factors affecting the supply of hired farmworkers, studies 
of the utilization on farms of local seasonal and migratory labor, and studies of 
the effects of technological progress on the utilization and supply of labor; and 
(b) prepares regional and national estimates of labor requirements and labor 
productivity by enterprises, and studies trends in labor requirements and 
productivity. 

The following are illustrative of regular reports and special studies conducted 
by the Agricultural Research Service on the subject of farm labor. 

“Gains in Productivity of Farm Labor,’’? USDA Technical Bulletin No. 1020, 
December 1950 

“Unemployment and Partial Employment of Hired Farm Workers in Four 
Areas,’ Bureau of Employment Security, U.S. Department of Labor cooperating, 
April 1953. 

“Cotton and Manpower, Texas High Plains,’’ Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station Bulletin 762. Texas Agricultural Experiment Station cooperating. May 
1953. 

‘Labor Use in the Eastern Shore Truck Crop Harvest,’ Maryland Agricultural 
Experiment Station Miscellaneous Publication 174. University of Maryland 
cooperating. November 1953. 

“Migratory Farm Workers in the Atlantic Coast Stream, Western New York, 
June 1953,’’ New York (Cornell) Agricultural Experiment Station, Department of 
Rural Sociology Mimeograph Bulletin 42, New York Agricultural College Exten- 
sion Service cooperating. June 1954. 

“Migratory Farm Workers in the Atlantic Coast Stream,’’ a study in the Belle 
Glade Area of Florida. Circular 966. USDA, ARS. January 1955. 

“Tenure and Mechanization of the Cotton Harvest,’’ Texas High Plains, Texas 
Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 813. Texas Agricultural Experiment 
Station cooperating. July 1955. 

“Availability for Employment of Rural People in the Upper Monongahela 
Valley, W. Va.,’’ West Virginia Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 391, 
West Virginia University cooperating. June 1956. 

“Labor Used for Fruits and Tree Nuts,’’? USDA Statistical Bulletin No. 232. 
June 1958. 

“Sugar Beet Labor in Northern Colorado,’ Colorado Experiment Station 
Technical Bulletin 63, Colorado State University cooperating. September 1958. 

“Changing Technology and the Need for Migratory Farm Labor,”’ statement 
for Joint Meeting of Working Group, President’s Committee on Migratory Labor 
and Migrant Ministry, National Council of Churches, February 19, 1959. 

“Labor and Technology on Selected Cotton Plantations in the Delta Area of 
Mississippi 1953-57,’’ Mississippi Agricultural Experiment Station Bulletin 575, 
Mississippi State University cooperating. April 1959. 

















COMMODITY STABILIZATION SERVICE 








The Commodity Stabilization Service js concerned with operations relating to 
the stabilization of production and handling of food and fiber. These include 
acreage allotments and marketing quotas, soil bank, price support, disposal 
throuzh sales, barter, transfer, and donation. Manpower is an important item in 
agricultural production and the cost of hired labor is one of the larger items of 
expense. As a-result, CSS is concerned that adequate supplies of manpower 
are available at the places and at the time needed as production requirements 
develop during the crop year. At the national level, close working relationships 
are maintained with the various manpower agencies and particularly with the 
U.S. Department of Labor, which is responsible for the recruitment and place- 
ment of farmworkers. These working relationships include representation on 
numerous advisory and planning committees concerned with hired farm labor 
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problems and programs. It includes making information available to manpower 
agencies which may be useful in the development of policies, procedures, and 
programs. Such information includes preseason estimates of acreages of various 
crops, estimates of acres actually planted, crop progress during the growing season 
and estimated levels of production, damage resulting from insects and storms, 
advances in mechanization which may affect labor requirements, etc. 

State and county ASC committees, which are key units in CSS’s field organiza- 
tion, maintain similar working relationships with, and furnish similar production 
information to, State and local manpower offices. These committees also encour- 
age farm operators to cooperate closely with State employment service offices in 
the recruitment and efficient use of the hired farmwork force. They encourage 
and assist farmers and communities to provide suitable housing and working con- 
ditions so as to attract and retain a reliable farm work force. Representatives of 
these State and county offices also serve on various types of committees and offer 
guidance and assistance to agencies, groups, and individuals concerned with hired 
farm labor problems, particularly those relating to the migrant worker. The 
CSS at the national level also cooperates with, and provides this type of assistance 
to, national groups and organizations. 

As one of the conditions for payment, section 301(c)(1) of the Sugar Act of 
1948 requires that all persons employed on the farm in the production, cultivation, 
or harvesting of sugar beets or sugarcane shall have been paid wages at rates not 
less than those that may be determined by the Secretary to be fair and reasonable 
after investigation and due notice and opportunity for public hearing. In 
making such determinations the Secretary is required to take into consideration 
the standards formerly established by him under the Agricultural Adjustment 
Act, as amended (i.e., cost of living, prices of sugar and byproducts, income from 
sugar beets or sugarcane, and the cost of production), and to the differences in 
conditions among the various producing areas. 

Pursuant to the foregoing requirements, hearings are held annually and de- 
terminations are issued covering fieldworkers in the sugar beet area, Louisiana 
and the Virgin Islands. The determinations applicable to Florida, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico are in effect until amended, superseded, or terminated, because of the 
particular situations existing in these areas. Attached is a copy of the most 
recent determination issued for each of the areas involved. These determinations 
require the producer to pay to the wor er the higher of the rates established by 
the Secretary or the rates agreed upon between the producer and the worker. 

In addition, section 301(a) of the act provides that no child under the age of 14 
years shall be employed or permitted to work in the production, cultivation, or 
harvesting of sugar beets or sugarcane. No child between the ages of 14 and 16 
may be employed for more than 8 hours in any one day. These provisions do 
not apply to the members of the immediate family of a person who is the legal 
owner of 40 percent of the crop. If a producer fails to comply, his payment is 
reduced $10 for each child for each day or portion ot a day. A reference to these 
provisions of the act is included in the proportionate share (farm allotment) deter- 
mination applicable to each sugar producing area, 


CooPpERATIVE EXTENSION SERVICE 


The Cooperative Extension Service programs and activities are generally 
designed to serve the needs of rural families as such and are not directed toward 
specific occupational or economic groups in rural areas. In States where farm 
laborers comprise a significant part of the population of the area, CES programs 
may be focused on the particular needs of the rural population in the community. 
Examples of such programs are 4-H Club work, child care projects, sanitation 
practices, sewing projects, health and family living, and similar activities designed 
to promote better living conditions and standards among low-income rural families. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. Well, we are just struggling along here this 
morning, trying to find the areas in the Federal Government where 
we can go to get the information that we must have. As I say, we 
have hardly scratched the surface here this morning. 

Mr. Korenic. We appreciate the problem that you are up against. 
I might also point out that the Under Secretary of Labor this morning 
mentioned the great amount of unemployment that there is in the 
field of migratory labor. That indicates a basic problem, and that 
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is, a problem of finding alternative work opportunities for these 
people. With the increasing amount of mechanization that is taking 
place in agriculture, and the amount of mechanization that has already 
taken place, the amount of hired labor employed by agriculture heb 
been decreasing almost steadily, through the years. And, also, the 
tendency to mechanize farms has nec essitated farms being larger, 
That means consolidation of farm holdings and a reduction in ‘the 
number of farm operators and farm families employed on farms. 

So it is broader than just the problem of minimum wages, sir. In 
many respects, if you look at it from just that one standpoint, it is 
like trying to divide a pie and cutting smaller and smaller pieces for 

~ach individual. 

Senator WituiAms. Isn’t there also the problem of American farm- 
workers who are unemployed, and yet there is a high degree of impor- 
tation of farmworkers who displace—make it harder for our own 
people to find employment? 

Mr. horentc. Well, of course, as vou know, Senator, the need to 
import workers from outside of the United States came about as a 
result of the scarcity of labor during wartime. 

Senator Wintrams. And it has created a pattern. It does follow, 
doesn’t it, that there are a lot of our own people who are unemployed, 
while others are coming into this country to work in the industry? 

Mr. Kornic. That is true, to a certain extent. But 1 know from 
personal experience with our family farm in New Jersey, Senator, 
that quite often it is very difficult to get local labor. You have to 
rely on imported labor. It often is the only labor that is available. 
Especially where there is a great amount of competition for the labor 
that is available, with the growing industrialization in various areas, 
And that is a real problem in a State like New Jersey, as you realize. 

Senator WintuiaMs. Well, again, our thanks for your help this 
morning. We will afford you other opportunities when we have more 
specific inquiries. 

Mr. Kornic. Thank you very much, Senator. 

Senator Wiitrams. This concludes the subcommittee’s hearing this 
morning. There are no further hearings scheduled at this time. We 
will make the announcement when the schedule is fixed for later 
hearings. 

(Whereupon, at 11:35 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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(Washington, D.C., Lansing, Mich., Madison, Wis., St. Paul, 
Minn., Trenton, N.J., New York City, N.Y., and Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 26, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON MiGratory LABOR OF THE 
CoMMITTEE ON LABOR AND PuBLic WELFARE, 
Washington, D.C. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in room 
4232, New Senate Office Building, Senator Harrison A. Williams 
(chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Williams (presiding), Randolph, and Javits. 

Also present: Senators Pat McNamara and Joseph S. Clark, 
members of the committee; Senators Eugene J. McCarthy, of Minne- 
sota, and Kenneth Keating, of New York. 

Committee staff members present: Stewart E. McClure, chief clerk; 
William Reidy, professional staff member; and G. F. Randolph, 
minority professional staff member. 

Senator Witit1aMs. The Subcommittee on Migratory Labor of the 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee will come to order. 

We will begin this morning with a statement from Senator Clark of 
Pennsylvania. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH S. CLARK, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA 


Senator CLark. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate very much the oppor- 
tunity to appear before your subcommittee. 

As you know, I am a cosponsor on your bill, S. 2498, and am very 
much interested in this whole subject, this whole problem of the evils 
presently existing in the field of migratory labor. 

I have a prepared statement, Mr. Chairman, which I would suggest 
could be filed for the record, and then in order to save your time and 
that of the other members of the subcommittee and the staff, I would 
just like to hit the high spots of it. 

Senator Wituiams. Very well. You may proceed and do that. 

Senator CLark. In the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania prior to 
the recent administration of Governor Leader, our State was one of 
the less progressive States in the Union in meeting this area of human 
need. However, under Governor Leader’s sponsorship, his secretary 
of labor and industry, Mr. William L. Batt, Jr., has done a great deal 
of fine work in humanizing the methods of treating migratory farm 
labor in Pennsylvania. Mr. Batt has continued in that position as 
secretary of labor and industry in Governor Lawrence’s cabinet, and 
the work is going forward in my State. 

About 10,000 migrant workers come to Pennsylvania each year to 
help farmers pick the State’s fruit and vegetable crops. They 
supplement the 40,000 people, the civilians who work in seasonal 
agriculture. 
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The migrant pick is a significant percentage of our $61 million | 'e5* 
annual fruit “a vegetable crop. In one county, Potter, in our such 
northern tier of counties, they picked in 1957, approximately, 88 with 
percent of the crop. farm 

Mr. Batt has prepared a final report, dated 1958, on past migratory TI 
labor problems, and I would suggest, Mr. Chairman, that a copy of | ™°? 
that report be filed with the committee but not incorporated in the | °Y®" 
record, because | suspect that it may be of some assistance to your whil 
staff when it comes to prepare the final report of the subcommittee. incl 

Senator WititaMs. It will be made a part of the files of the sub. |  ‘ 
committee. farn 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the sub. | '™ 
committee.) I 

Senator CLtark. While I am a cosponsor on S. 2498, and agree that | ' | 
this is the way to start getting at the problem of the regulation of | 4 
migrant agricultural labor, and while I think this bill is, obviously, ? 
the most feasible approach to it, I would like to suggest that there are | %e°’ 
some other measures which merit careful consideration. wor 

One is S. 1085 which provides a minimum wage law for agricultural A 
workers. bar 

As you know, the annual average wage of the farm migrant is less | ¥® 
than $900 a year. He is the low man in industry, so far as wages are A 
concerned. of t 

In connection with the consideration of minimum legislation it is } ™ 
very important to appreciate that we are not thinking at all of migrant | ¥! 
labor on family farms, because 54 percent of the farms of our Nation | 8 


hire no labor at all. What we are talking about is the 5 percent of the 
Nation’s farms, the well-to-do or rich or commercial farms, which 
are the ones that pay out 70 percent of the Nation’s total farm income, 
hold 47 percent of all land in fruit orchards, harvest 57 percent of the 
potatoes and produce 62 percent of the vegetables harvested in this 
country for sale. These farms are the farms with annual wage bills 
of $2,000 or more. And these are the ones who can afford to pay 
minimum wages to migrant farmers. 

So that passing a minimum-wage bill, or including them in a 
minimum-wage bill, would not hurt the family farmer at all. It 
would require the large commercial farm to pay a farm wage. 





















Another bill that I would like to call to your attention is S. 2141 | “ 
which deals with child labor which is still a real problem on the farm. 
And again this is not the family farm where a member of the family } ™ 
helps harvest the crop. These are the children who are working, 
many of them, in these migrant crews. They should be at school. 
They should not be working at all. 
If we are going to dealeffectively with the farm migrant labor prob- 
lem in the long run I suggest that we are going to have to do something s 
about child labor. leg 
There are several other facets dealing with the migratory farm labor } w 
problem which, I think, your subcommittee, as I understand it, is | * 
going to make a comprehensive study of and will want to pay some } ,, 
attention to. hs 
One of these has to do with the problem of transportation. Migrants | 
o in long trucks across the Nation each year. There are very few ’ 


acilities available for eating and resting en route, and I would think 
some thought should be given to an adequate system of highway 
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rest stops for migrants, because it appears to me that the facilities 
such as motels and even camping sites are quite inadequate to deal 
with this large-scale migration at a time that the migrants come to the 
farms to harvest the crops. 
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There are some problems, too, in dealing with residence require- 


ments. In all except one State migrants are ineligible for relief grants, 


even though they may be in dire need. They are only there for a 
while, and then they move on. And there are certain objections to 


including them as eligible for relief. Obviously, there would have to 


be safeguards, but equally obviously you will find some migrant 
farmworkers in desperate need when the contract is unexpectedly 
terminated, when they have no way to get home. 

I suspect that some thought should be given by your committee 
to this nonresidency status which makes it impossible for them 
to qualify for even temporary relief. 

And we have the problem, also, of some kind of child welfare 
services for migrant children who go with their families, whether they 
work or not—foster care, day care, educational services. 

And, perhaps, the need of the migrant farmer to have collective 
bargaining right protection, something which your committee would 
want to think about. 

And, finally, I suspect you will want to consider the whole problem 
of the alleged adverse effect on domestic labor of the entire program 
in the importation of alien seasonal farmworkers. I do not know 
whether the effect is really adverse or not, but as you know, this pro- 
gram certainly affects the lot of our domestic farmworkers, both local 
and migrant, such as those who come from Puerto Rico and one or 
two of the other Caribbean countries, which do agree to furnish at an 
ee vee migratory farm labor. Perhaps it does have a depressing 
effect on the domestic migratory farm labor. Perhaps it does not. 

This occurs to me to be a subject that your subcommittee will want 
to look into. : 

In conclusion, I would like to commend the chairman of the sub- 
committee very much for the extremely deep interest he is showing 
in this important national problem, a problem which I suspect will 
not bring forth any votes. I feel that anyone who is strongly in favor 
of such fob of legislation in this area will be affected in his political 
career. He may very well have hurt himself. 

I think it is praiseworthy that you are willing to pick up this ball 
and go forward. I would like to assure you of my continued support. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Clark follows:) 


STATEMENT OF JosEPH S. CLARK 


Chairman Williams, members of the subcommittee, I sincerely welcome this 
opportunity to speak to you gentlemen today concerning the complex problem of 
migrant farmworkers in general and, specifically, with regard to the remedial 
legislation I have helped sponsor in the areas of a minimum wage “floor” for farm- 
workers, registration of migrant crew leaders, and the amending of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act so as to bring agricultural child labor within its effective protection. 

Few problems in our mid-20th century America have been more stubborn of 
some solution than that of assuring decent working and living conditions for our 
half-million migrant farmworkers and their families. These problems, as you 
know, are manifold and interrelated, and cover broad economic and social areas. 
In addition, there are further complications because of the transient nature of 
seasonal harvest work activities. espite these complexities it behooves society 
through the workings of good government, to now face up to these problems of 
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substandard wages with worker averages of $892 per year, of crew leader-labor 
contractor abuses, and of prevalent child-labor situations—three specific migrant 
problems of prime importance that we are concerned with here today, thanks to 
the recent formation of this subcommittee. 


MINIMUM WAGE LAW FOR AGRICULTURE——S. 1085 


Earningswise, the farm migrant is low man in the low industry. An average 
annual wage of less than $900 a year will only tend to perpetuate the migrant 
problem. One could say it is paradoxical that we must hear arguments for a 
minimum wage in agriculture for our domestic workers, when for a number of 
years the Puerto Rican, Mexican, and British West Indian Governments have 
recruited seasonal farmworkers for us only under minimum wage guarantees. 
Should our American workers, then, have to continue to be employed under less 
favorable conditions than those from outside our borders? 

Earnings of farmworkers, especially seasonal workers, have lagged considerably 
behind rising living costs. While agriculture has made great technological ad- 
vances of late, paralleling our earlier industrial revolution, the farmworker in 
many cases, unlike the industrial worker, has not shared the increased returns of 
this advancement. We are not here today talking of the economic problems of the 
so-called family-type farm; 54 percent of the farms of our Nation hire no labor 
at all. We are, however, talking about the 5 percent of the Nation’s farms, the 
commercial farms which are thriving in this era of ever-increasing technological 
advancements. These 5 percent pay out more than 70 percent of the Nation’s 
total farm wages, hold 47 percent of all land in fruit orchards, harvest 57 percent 
of the Irish potatoes, and (remember this is 5 percent of the Nation’s farms) pro- 
duce 62 percent of the vegetables harvested in this country for sale. These 5 
percent are the farms with annual wage bills of $2,000 or more. It goes without 
saying that most of our migrants are employed by these farms; farms, that ac- 
cording to the Department of Commerce, have ‘‘considerable resources’’. 

One reason for a minimum wage? I mentioned foreign workers. As long as 
this ready source of labor from just across our borders is available, the bargaining 
factor of free workers in a free labor market, based on supply and demand, just 
cannot work. Another point, and I quote Secretary Mitchell speaking in Los 
Angeles this year, ‘‘A minimum wage law is the means of protecting those willing 
to pay decent wages from the unfair competition of those who are not.”’ 

ge tried to point up that the minimum wage requirement would affect 
primarily the commercial farms that now dominate a large part of our agricultural 
industry. There is, however, recognized by many experts in this field, a direct 
relationship between the profits of family farms and the wages of hired farm 
workers on commercial farms. After all, the products of both are competing in 
the same market. It is rather clear, therefore, that the low wages paid to com- 
mercial farmworkers has a tendency to depress the potential income of nonlabor 
using family farms. In effect then, a minimum wage for farmworkers could, in a 
way, very well be a minimum income guarantee for our family farms. 


REGISTRATION OF CREW LEADERS—S. 1788 AND 2498 


As Senator Williams has said previously a democratic society deplores exploita- 
tion of the weak and uninformed, and unfortunately, this is the all too common 
situation with regard to the relationships between migrant crew leaders and labor 
contractors, and their respective crews of migrant farmworkers. The legitimate 
functions of these leaders and contractors are to recruit, organize, transport, and 
manage the crews both on and off the job for farmers. As you know, these migrant 
leaders are the recognized employers of the migrant workers and receive payment 
for their supervisory services usually through a commission on all fruits and 
vegetables picked by their crews. However, overcharging for meals and commis- 
sary food, trading in illicit wines and liquors, and operating gambling, marijuana, 
and prostitution rackets, are all too often sideline activities of crew leaders. In 
addition to these malpractices, my own State reports to me annual situations 
where wages are withheld from workers by crew leaders for various pretexts, or 
the abandoning of workers, letting them fend for themselves, often penniless in 
strange communities. Farmers, too, are often victimized by unscrupulous crew 
leaders. A common practice is for crew leaders to request cash advances for travel 
costs to the worksites. This is legitimate, of course, if the crew then fulfills the 
work commitment. Unfortunately, many times the crew leader will pocket the 
cash advance and go elsewhere. In view of the foregoing, it is rather evident, 
therefore, that unless there is interstate Federal regulation of such practices the 
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individual States are at a loss to cope with the situation, other than to ban an 
offending crew leader from the particular State in which the offense occurred. 

With the Federal licensing of crew leaders and labor contractors by the U.S. 
Department of Labor, the Federal-State system of public employment services, 
which interview and schedule a great many of these crews, would then only deal 
with those properly registered and licensed. The whole program would be a great 
stimulant to better migrant leadership and the elimination of the aforementioned 
vicious malpractices, heaped upon these already unfortunate pelple. 


CHILD LABOR—S. 2141 


In our englightened age we must still consider the problem of child labor. 
That is, hired child labor, both local and migrant, on our Nation’s farms. We 
must not let this issue be clouded by a picture of a boy or girl doing chores on a 
family farm under his or her parent’s supervision. This country, possibly, needs 
more of that kind of picture. What we should not countenance is the continued 
exploitation of young children (the U.S. Bureau of Census reports for 1957 in 
terms of 70,000 children between 10 and 13 working 35 hours a’ week or longer, 
and 227,000 children as a total number) hired on commercial farms, just as we do 
not countenance such practices in other industries. 

The migrant child labor problem in agriculture does not stand alone. It, in- 
stead, brings on interrelated problems of migrant child care, child health, and 
child education. 

Trade and industry exists and thrives without child labor; certainly agriculture, 
our basic-need industry can also exist and thrive without this possibly cheap 
labor, for the moment, but expensive to society in the long run. 

I have touched upon three specific migrant problems covered by four bills 
which, in passing I would like to point out, are all endorsed in principle by the 
Pennsylvania Governor’s Committee on Migratory Labor. The overall migrant 
problem, however, covers a much broader area. 

What of the problem of transportation, with its long treks of migrants moving 
across our Nation each year? Little or no facilities are available for these people 
for eating and resting en route. An adequate system of highway rest stops for 
migrants seems to be indicated. 

What of the problem of adequate housing? If we are seeking the cooperation 
of farmers in improving migrant standards, should we not amend the Federal 
housing laws to make available long-term, low-cost, insured loans for the con- 
struction and improvement of migrant housing? 

Furthermore, should we not consider the distressing situation that makes the 
migrant forever a stranger in a strange community. Existing residence require- 
ments in all except one State results in migrants being ineligible for relief grants 
even though they may be in dire need. The agricultural industry depends in a 
large part upon the mobility of migrants to pick the crops. Why must we penalize 
migrants for their essential mobility? 

This same universal nonresidency status precludes the extension of many public 
health and welfare services to migrants. Again, this does not seem fair. 

Also, what about sorely needed migrant child welfare services, including foster 
care, day care, and educational services? 

Another area of need not heretofore touched upon is the need for collective 
bargaining rights for farmworkers. 

Finally, we might well consider the entire program for the importation of alien 
seasonal farmworkers and its allegedly adverse effect on domestic labor. This 
program certainly affects the lot of our domestic farm workers, both local and 
migrant. 

I mention these additional Federal areas of concern to raise this point in con- 
clusion, that, because of the interrelation of all these problems, possibly the 
subcommittee should give consideration to the feasibility of treating the entire 
problem through the development of one omnibus migrant labor bill. Time is 
running out. We are the leaders in the free western world. I do not believe we 
can continue to ignore this problem in our own house while we extend our hand 
to help others. Thank you. 


Senator Wituiams. Thank you very much. We appreciate the 
outline of the problems that you suggest we examine. There are 
other areas which are of concern, as well. 
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I would like to express my hope that we will be able to go into 
the field and meet some of the 
cant steps are being made to take care of this problem, to visit Penn- 
sylvania, where they are trying to improve some of the conditions, 

Senator Clark. You are, certainly, welcome and I hope very much 
you will come up. 

Senator Wiuuiams. Thank you very much. 

Senator CLtark. Thank you. 

Senator WILLIAMs. Senator McNamara is here now, and we will 
hear from him next. 


STATEMENT OF HON. PAT McNAMARA, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF MICHIGAN 


Senator McNamara. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the sub- 
committee, I want to thank you, Senator Williams, and the other dis- 
tinguished members of this subcommittee for the opportunity to testify 
on behalf of three of the bills pending before the subcommittee. 

I know that I speak for the Senators who have joined in sponsoring 
those bills. 

I am advised that Senator Javits will bring in material later before 
your subcommittee. 

As you know, I am the principal sponsor of S. 1085—the bill pro- 
viding for a minimum wage for laborers on large farms; and S. 2141, 
the bill providing coverage for children working on farms. I wish to 
devote the major portion of my remarks to these two measures. 

I have also joined you, Senator Williams, in cosponsorship of your 
bill providing for Government regulation of migratory labor crew 
chiefs—S. 2498. I want to discuss this measure at the close of my 
statement. 

All of us are aware of the difficulty involved in enacting legislation, 
in the fields of agricultural employment and migratory labor. 

Long-standing exemptions in these fields have established prece- 
dents which are difficult to overcome. 

The idea that the American farmer is the rugged individualist, 
while true, has also served to forestall the kind of humanitarian 
legislation which has been enacted in related fields. 

The corporation farm, which uses the very latest in mechanical 
techniques and employs a large number of workers, is of recent 
development. 

But the growing trend to corporation farms has resulted, in all to 
many instances, in the same kind of exploitation that marked indus- 
trial development in the past. 

We are quite aware of the political difficulties. which one encounters 
in this area. 

While it is not nearly so effective as it has been in the past, the 
voice of organized farming is still a potent one in this Capitol. 

The persuasive ability of the farm organizations to resist any regu- 
lation of agricultural employment is compounded by the absence of 
any effective power in the hands of the employees. 

The migrant laborer, who most often works in one State and votes 
in another, has almost no political vote. 

Attempts to organize farm laborers into trade unions have, to date, 
been generally unsuccessful. And certainly the farm children have 
no representation. 
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Our last best hope, then, is the individual conscience of Congress- 
men and administrative officials. 

With the exception of several dedicated and progressive service 
groups there is no real pressure for corrective legislation. 

On the contrary, the pressure seems to be directed at maintaining 
the status quo. 

But this Nation has realized a good bit of its progress because of the 
power of the individual conscience. 

We passed legislation in the days of Teddy Roosevelt’s Square 
Deal, Woodrow Wilson’s New Era, Franklin Roosevelt’s New Deal, 
and Harry Truman’s Fair Deal, which was vigorously opposed by 
powerful interests. 

I think that the shabby working conditions, the low pay, and the 
tragic standard of living that result in agricultural employment are 
among the greatest problems still facing this country. 

Before I turn to the specific bills under consideration I would ac- 
knowledge the difficulty which we face in getting precise information 
on hours, wages, and working conditions, for farm laborers of all ages. 

This was made quite clear in the course of the testimony of admin- 
istration officials who have already appeared here. 

It appears that both the Department of Agriculture and the De- 
partment of Labor have long been engaged in a study of this area but 
have yet to come up with anything other than rather sketchy statistics. 

I noted that members of the subcommittee and its staff were quite 
insistent that such information be provided at the earliest possible 
date. I share your desire that this be done, since such information is 
essential, if we are to enact adequate legislation. 

I now turn to the specific bills under consideration by this subcom- 
mittee. 

S. 2141 seeks to provide the same protection for children in agricul- 
ture that we now give to children in other basic industries. 

The only protection which farm workers under 16 now enjoy is 
that section of the Fair Labor Standards Act which prohibits employ- 
ment of these children during school hours. 

There is no regulation of Susie wages, or working conditions for 
children under 16 who work on farms outside of school hours. 

One of the few statistics which we do have is that in 1957 more than 
227,000 children between 10 and 13 were working on farms. 

We know that there were thousands more working who were between 
14 and 16. And we also know, to our dismay, many children under 
10 were similarly employed. 

I have listened to the arguments against this legislation but | 
cannot understand the basis for such opposition. 

_ Farm children are no different from their city counterparts. There 
is no reason why we should not be concerned for the health, safety, 
and educational opportunities which they should enjoy. 

I know of no responsible person who works with children who does 
not deplore the effects of strenuous work and long hours for children. 

At this point I should like to insert in the record some representative 
statements from some professional individuals in the field. 

Senator WtiiAms. That may be done. 
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(The statements referred to above follow :) 


Views ON CHILD EMPLOYMENT EXPRESSED BY Dr. HAVEN EMERSON, COLUMBIA 
University ScHoou or Pusiic HEALTH 


Even the schoolchild, protected by interested and competent health super. 
vision, suffers more severely from fatigue than from any other factor during the 
years of growth and development. Children in industry, whether indoors or out, 
show in exaggerated form damage to growth and development resulting from the 
still more aggravated fatigues of child labor. 


Views ON CHILD EMPLOYMENT EXPRESSED BY WILTON Marion Krocmay, 
DrirEcTOR OF PHILADELPHIA’s CENTER FOR RESEARCH IN CHILD GROWTH 


In the terrific growth urge of the early teens, the ratio between energy intake 
and energy output is nearly balanced or equated. What there is in excess had 
better be channeled into the less strenuous demands of curricular and social life. 
If this balance or equation be tipped in the direction of excéssive functional 
demands then fatigue may cross the threshold of exhaustion, of depletion or near 
depletion of physiological and nervous energy. 

Senator McNamara. A subcommittee of the American Medical 
Association has recommended that children working in any part-time 
or vacation employment should be at least 14 years of age. 

The U.S. Department of Labor, in an official release, stated that— 
children under 14 are generally too young and immature to assume the discipline 
and responsibilities of a job. 

The official figures compiled by the Bureau of Labor Statistics of 
the Department of Labor indicate that farm industry has the third 
highest accident rate of all forms of employment. 

And yet we permit young children, who are legally classified as 
‘“‘infants,’’ to work in this field. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act which now covers other forms of 
child labor prohibits all such labor under the age of 14. 

The Secretary of Labor is further directed to regulate the working 
conditions and hours of children between 14 and 16. That same 
coverage would be extended to children working on farms. 

One of the major arguments that has been offered against this bill 
is that it will interfere with the traditional family farm concept. 

Those who make such a claim have not read the bill. S. 2141 would 
preserve the same exemptions for family enterprises that now exist 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act provided that such employment was 
not designated by the Secretary of Labor as among the “more hazard- 
ous occupetions.” 

Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that if the accident rate proves that 
some types of farm activities are hazardous children should be given 
the same protection they are given in other industries. 

I have yet to pass a summer in which I have not read, on occasion, 
of young children being killed or severely injured in a tractor accident. 

The same is true for the maiming and death that results from im- 
mature youngsters trying to cope with the powerful new implements 
that are used on the farm. 

A reaper can be just as dangerous as a turret lathe, yet no one would 
think of permitting a young child to use a turret lathe except under 
the most stringent safety regulations. 
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Those who oppose such legislation paint an idyllic picture of the 
farm youngster leaving the red schoolhouse in June and happily taking 
up his farm activities on some benevolent neighbor’s land. 

We are presented the image of this gay child, trotting off into the 
fields or orchards, with his pail over his arm and the ever-present 
faithful Shep at his heels. 

I would contrast this picture with one that can be seen every day 
of the harvest season in thousands of migrant-labor camps throughout 
the country. 

There one finds children working alongside their parents in the 
open field under a blazing sun. 

These children have been wakened by their parents and taken to 
the fields before the day even begins for most of us and they are still 
out there when most of us have sat down to our family dinner. 

This is not the happy pursuit of a young boy, who has no picking 
quotas to meet and who romps through the fields at his pleasure, 
but one which involves backbreaking labor for more hours than most 
of us would care to work. 

I am confident that such conditions will not be tolerated by the 
Nation once it is fully made aware of them. Last week, Mr. Chair- 
man, you inserted in the Congressional Record the series which was 
published by the Washington Post dealing with migrant-labor con- 
ditions in eastern Maryland. 

We all know that such conditions are the rule, not the exception, 
throughout the United States. 

The hearings of this committee and the debate which I hope will 
follow on the Senate floor can alert the Nation to this disgraceful 
state of affairs in agricultural employment and I don’t think we can 
overemphasize those conditions as they relate to child labor. 

At this point, Mr. Chairman, I would like to insert the list of or- 
ganizations which have supported this legislation. 

Senator WiiuraMs. That may be done. 

(The organizations referred to previously follow:) 


ORGANIZATIONS SupportTInG 8. 2141 


National Council of Jewish Women; National Child Labor Committee; Na- 
tional Consumers League; National Catholic Rural Life Conference; Department 
of Rural Education, National Education Association; National Farmers Union; 
American Parents Committee; National Agricultural Workers Union; Woman’s 
division of Christian service of the Methodist Church; National Sharecroppers 
Fund; United Packing House Workers, AFL-CIO; National Association for 
pereety Education; Spanish Catholic Action, archdiocese of New York; and 
rWCA. 

Senator McNamara. S. 1085 would bring a sizable number of farm 
laborers under the coverage of our minimum-wage legislation. 

The proposed bill would cover those farms which use more than 
2,244 man-hours of hired farm labor a year. In effect this would 
provide coverage for those farms which employ eight or more workers. 

This bill would in no way do violence to the concept of the family 
farm. Such farms are rare which employ eight or more workers. 

The rather vague statistic offered to you by the Department of 
Agriculture, was that between 700,000 and 800,000 workers on 26,000 
farms would be affected by this bill. 

This means that each farm would employ, roughly, an average of 
27 workers. 
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The same conditions which I have described in my discussion of 
child labor apply generally to agricultural work for adults. 

The backbreaking nature of much of the labor should lead us to 
the conclusion that these workers should enjoy the same protection 
as do those in cther forms of employment. 

I also want to point out that the initial impact of this bill could 
be of such a nature, were it to conform to present minimum-wage 
standards, that severe hardship might result for some farm operators. 

For that reason, we have staggered the approach. 

The bill calls for a 75-cent minimum wage the first year after enact- 
ment, 85 cents the second year, $1 the third year, and the prevailing 
minimum wage in the fourth year. 

Upon mention of such extension, one is confronted by dire prophe- 
cies of farm failures. I don’t need to recall to members of this sub- 
committee such protests when minimum wage legislation was discussed 
way back in the 1930’s. 

Nor has this opposition diminished when we have extended and 
improved the Fair Labor Standards Act throughout the years. 

Nor has it been silent in this session of Congress during the course 
of hearings on S. 1046. 

I am confident that this opposition will be of little importance to 
the subcommittee and that favorable action will be taken on this 
legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I would not presume to explain in detail the many 
reasons why I cosponsored S. 2498 providing for the regulation of crew 
chief activity. 

As the series in the Washington Post pointed out crew chiefs have 
an iron-fisted control over those who work in their employ. 

They set the working day and provide the travel, housing, and 
sanitation facilities. 

They can do this because they are the individuals who negotiate 
with the employers and have the final say on who will, and who 
will not, work. 

In a good harvest season their final rewards are great, far in excess 
of that enjoyed by those who work under them. 

I am convinced that one of the ways in which we can end the ex- 
ploitation of migratory labor is to provide for Federal supervision of 
crew chiefs. 

I know that you will present a much more detailed explanation of 
your measure, but I want you to know that you have my full support 
in your efforts. 

e enactment of the three measures which I have discussed would 
obviously be difficult. There is none of the pressing urgency which 
confronts us in much of the legislation which we do enact. 

As I have pointed out, the opposition far outweighs the support. 

But public debate of these issues is the means by which we can build 
public approval and support. Favorable action by this subcommittee 
is the first step which must be taken. 

I assure you of my full support and cooperation when the opportu- 
nity is presented to me. 

Senator WiLtiaAMs. We want to thank you and, also, we appreciate 
your feelings, and your testimony today and the ideas contained in 
the minimum wage labor bills. I think it is interesting the fact that 
you mentioned that agricultural employment has the third highest 
accident rate. 
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Senator McNamara. That is right. 

Senator Wiiuiams. And, of course, the effect on children and the 
unhealthiness of employment in agriculture can be seen by the fact 
that the selective services advise us that rural youngsters’ conditions 
are far below that of city youngsters who are being selected for service. 

And as far as I can find, there is only one State that has compulsory 
workmen’s compensation or perhaps two States now, Hawaii and 
Ohio. Puerto Rico has compulsory workmen’s compensation. Some 
have a voluntary system. I do not know to what extent it is used. 

And on minimum wages I do not believe that any State has an across- 
the-board provision for a minimum wage in this farm labor field. 

Senator McNamara. I know of none. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. Some do provide minimum wages for women 
and children, but not for all of the workers. The need is manifest 
when we realize the low scale of wages. 

Senator McNamara. It certainly is. 

Senator WiiiraMs. We will be calling on you from time to time, 
as we attack the multitude of problems that are in this field. And I do 
not know of any better place to go for advice and counsel and under- 
standing of these problems than yourself. 

Senator McNamara. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. It will be a 
pleasure to work with you and the subcommittee. 

Senator Wiiuiams. We have next on our witness list Senators 
Javits and McCarthy, who are on their way. In the meantime, 
Senator Keating is here and we will be pleased to hear from you now. 


STATEMENT OF HON. KENNETH KEATING, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Kratrna. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcom- 
mittee, because I have engagements at two other places where I am 
supposed to be at this time, I would like to file a statement with the 
subcommittee, if I may, rather than taking the time to testify. 

Senator Javits and I are cosponsoring S. 1778, which is similar in 
many respects to the bill which the chairman has introduced. I 
strongly support S. 1778 and urge favorable action on it by this sub- 
committee. I ask leave to file a full statement. 

Senator WiuuraMs. I will be interested to see it, and will accept 
it for the record. 

I hope that your statement does deal with some of the State of New 
York’s experience. I believe New York has a law on this. 

Senator Keatinc. Yes we do. Generally speaking it has been very 
successful in New York. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. As a matter of fact, I think it is true, too, that 
New York has a lot of pilot work underway in relation to field educa- 
tion and child care. 

Senator Keatrna. Yes, they have. They have done a fine job in 
this field. 

Senator WituiaMs. If we could, after we have your statement, and 
and have heard from Senator Javits, call on you for further informa- 
tion, we would like to do so, as to the New York experience. Could 
we feel free to call on you? 

_ Senator Keatine. We will be very glad to assist the subcommittee 
in any way we can. 
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The language of the bill, so far as I am concerned, is such that | 
have no pride of authorship about the phraseology used. There may 
be things that may need to be changed. 

Senator WinuiAMs. Senator Javits, a member of this subcommittee, 
I know will be most helpful to us with his experience and background 
in New York that I know he has. 

Senator Keatina. I am sure he will. As former attorney general, 
of course, he had more intimate experience with the New York situa- 
tion than I have. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Senator Keating follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SENATOR KENNETH B. KEATING 


Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I appreciate having this oppor- 
tunity to present my views on §S. 1778, sponsored by my senior colleague from 
New York, Senator Javits, and myself. This measure provides for the registra- 
tion of crew leaders in interstate agricultural employment. I commend the chair- 
man and the committee for their leadership in the congressional movement to find 
remedies for the really appalling conditions faced by many of the migrant laborers 
who annually earn their living by following crop harvests throughout the United 
States. 

Clearly, a prosperous and democratic society such as ours cannot tolerate the 
exploitation and discrimination which has so often marked the lot of our migrant 
workers. And because of the transitory nature of this employment, the major 
responsibility for insuring justice and fair play for these people must fall to the 
Federal Government. 

The magnitude of this problem and its many complex ramifications undoubt- 
edly preclude its easy solution. Nevertheless, I am glad a start has been made 
and I am particularly happy that an opportunity is being afforded to focus on 
one of the main points of abuse; namely, the activities of migrant worker crew 
leaders. 

The crew leader type of operation has evolved over the last 30 years in this 
country. It grew out of the need for providing the transportation and informa- 
tion about jobs which most migrant laborers were unable to supply themselves. 
As the system has evolved, crew leaders are usually responsible for securing hous- 
ing and other facilities for their workers, and often dispense their pay. 

Unfortunately, because of the manner in which the workers must depend so 
heavily upon their crew leaders, the latter have often easily abused their powers 
to the detriment of the laborers under them. Such abuses include misrepresenta- 
tion of work opportunities, housing facilities, and wage scales; taking middleman 
cuts from both employers and employees; and connivance with local merchants 
to split profits on higher prices charged migrant workers for food and other neces- 
sities. Those are but a few of the unscrupulous tactics which have been engaged 
in by some crew leaders. 

It is true that some States have already taken decisive steps to clamp down on 
these crew leaders. I am proud of the pioneering manner in which New York 
State has forged ahead in this field. Indeed, 8. 1778 corresponds in many respects 
to the New York State law dealing with the registration and certification of crew 
leaders. 

However, the interstate, transitory nature of activities of the migrant labor 
force makes it essential for the Federal Government to supplement these State 
efforts. I believe S. 1778 represents a sound first step in that direction. 

Briefly, under the provisions of 8. 1778, crew leaders must obtain a certificate 
of registration from the Secretary of Labor before he can charge a fee for recruit- 
ing, hiring, furnishing, or transporting three or more migratory workers for inter- 
state agricultural employment. The Secretary would establish standards and 
require certain information from applicants in order to judge their fitness to re- 
ceive a certificate of registration. 

Upon notice and a hearing, the Secretary would be empowered to refuse to 
issue, or could suspend, revoke, or refuse to renew a certificate if he found that 
the crew leader had committed a felony or had failed to live up to his responsibili- 
ties as a crew leader. 

Finally, willful violators of the act or of any of its regulations would be subject 
to fines of not more than $500, or imprisoned for not more than 6 months, or both. 
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Mr. Chairman, it is my firm conviction that enactment of these provisions 
would go a long way toward providing the legal protection against possible ex- 
ploitation by crew leaders that so many migratory laborers need. 

S. 1778 would not only make a matter of public record the arrangements of 
crew leaders, it would also give workers an effective recourse against abuses of 
their leaders. It would provide effective machinery for revoking the means of the 
crew leaders’ livelihood if they breached contracts or violated the law. Incident- 
ally, implementation of the provisions of this bill would also provide State and 
localities with valuable information as to the size, composition, and needs of mi- 
gratory crews in their area, thus enabling them to provide more suitable educa- 
tion, housing, health, and welfare services. 

Mr. Chairman, the suggestion has been made that there ought to be a provision 
in the bill requiring a small fee to cover the costs entailed in issuing the registra- 
tion certificates. This fee would be set low enough to cover all administrative 
costs involved in carrying out the provisions of the law. 

This strikes me as a most worthwhile proposal, and I commend it to the close 
consideration of the committee. 

It is important to note that S. 1778 embodies a recommendation of the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Migratory Labor and is strongly endorsed by the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Agriculture. It also has the backing of numerous important 
organizations and groups which have been grappling with the problems of the 
migrant labor force. 

To the extent that the rather more detailed provisions of S. 2498 parallel those 
of 8. 1778, I am certainly sympathetic to them, and I assume the various groups 
which have expressed approval of 8. 1778 would also support in general the pro- 
visions of S. 2498. It may very well be that the committee’s findings will indicate 
the need for a law with the detailed provisions of S. 2498. Certainly, either bill 
would represent a major step in overcoming the problems faced by migrant 
laborers at the hands of unscrupulous crew leaders. 

It is high time attention was paid to the wage, educational, health and related 
problems of the over half million Americans who earn their living following the 
crops. Low pay, poor housing conditions, miserable transportation, deplorable 
sanitation facilities, and lack of adequate educational opportunities for children— 
all these problems merit vigorous remedial action by cooperation among Federal, 
State, and local governments and private organizations. There can be no indif- 
ference to conditions which should shock America’s humanitarian conscience. 

It is gratifying to note the progress which is being made in the States and by 
interested private groups. The Labor and Agriculture Departments are to be 
commended for their willingness to work on these problems. Now, Congress 
must respond by providing proper tools to eliminate many of the worst features 
which characterize the lot of our migrant workers. 

S. 1778, by setting up the machinery to prevent exploitation of the weak by 
the strong, represents a sound first step along the road to insuring justice and 
me for our migrant labor force. I hope this committee will see fit to report 
it favorably. 


Senator Wiiuiams. Senator McCarthy will be testifying very 


shortly. At this time we will take a recess until Senator McCarthy 
appears. 


(A short recess was taken.) 
Senator WiLu1AMs. The subcommittee will come to order. We will 
now hear from a member of the subcommittee, Senator Javits of New 


York. 


STATEMENT OF HON. JACOB K. JAVITS, U.S. SENATOR FROM THE 
STATE OF NEW YORK 


Senator Javits. Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, 
I am a sponsor of a bill which has the support of the Department of 
Agriculture, and of which Senator Keating is a cosponsor. I should 
like to present a statement with respect to my bill. 

I wish to express my support of two bills which are presently before 
this subcommittee for consideration. One is S. 2141, of which Senator 
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McNamara is the principal sponsor, and of which I am a cosponsor, 
to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to eliminate the ex- 
ception from the child labor provisions of such act presently existing 
with respect to agricultural employment. I wish at this time merely 
to refer to my sponsorship of that bill, which I understand the sub- 
committee will consider at a later date. 

The principal object of my appearance here today is to discuss 
S. 1778, the Crew Leader Registration Act of 1959, which I introduced 
on April 28, 1959, at the suggestion of James P. Mitchell, the Seere- 
tary of Labor, and of which my colleague from New York, Senator 
Keating, is cosponsor. 

The bill will require the registration of so-called crew leaders who 
deal with and effectively control in many respects the labor force of 
approximately 850,000 migratory agricultural workers in the United 
States. The pitiable condition of a large proportion of these people 
has become a matter of common knowledge during the past few 
years, although I believe that S. 1778 is the first bill which has been 
introduced in Congress to provide for the registration of crew leaders, 
being similar to H.R. 5930 which was introduced in the other body 
by Congressman Carroll Kearns of Pennsylvania as my bill was 
introduced here at the request of the Secretary of Labor. I note, 
Mr. Chairman, that you have introduced S. 2498, which would ac- 
complish the same purpose. Both bills, as well as S. 2141, were 
discussed in a preliminary way by representatives of the Department 
of Labor and the Department of Agriculture at the initial hearing 
held by the subcommittee on August 7, 1959. 

Attention was directed to the problem of the migratory agricultural 
workers and their conditions of labor and compensation levels by 
the report of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor in 
American Agriculture, issued in 1951. I refer to that report, par- 
ticularly chapters VI to XI inclusive, as outlining the miserable 
conditions which have prevailed with regard to employment, man- 


agement and labor relations, rates of employment, housing, pro- | 


vision for health, welfare, and safety, the exploitation of child labor, 
and the inadequacy of provisions for education of the children of 
migratory workers. An up-to-date report of the conditions of farm 
labor was written on the basis of public hearings of the National 
Advisory Committee on Farm Labor held on February 5 and 6, 1959, 
here in Washington by a committee of distinguished citizens of which 
the Honorable Frank P. Graham is chairman and including in its 
membership Mrs. Franklin D. Roosevelt, Norman Thomas, my 
pe the Honorable Herbert H. Lehman, and a number of other 
eaders of our national community. 

The subject has been explored in a systematic way from time to 
time by other official bodies. I refer specifically to the Mid-American 
Conference on Migratory Labor cosponsored by the Council of State 
Governments and the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor and 
held in St. Louis, Mo., on April 7-9, 1959, the Region II Conference 
on Migratory Labor conducted by the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare in New York on June 18-19, 1959, and the East 
Coast Migratory Farm Labor Conference held in Washington on 
October 9-10, 1958. 

There is no doubt, Mr. Chairman, that the time is ripe for appro- 
priate legislation. I might indeed say, with some sadness, that the 
time is overripe. 
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S. 1778 is designed to furnish at least a minimum of protection to 
the exploited migratory farmworkers. The Department of Labor, 
which drafted it, reports that there is increasing evidence that the 
channels of interstate commerce are being used by irresponsible crew 
leaders to exploit and abuse the migratory agricultural workers, 
400,000 of whom have origins in the continental United States while 
the remaining 450,000 are from Puerto Rico, Mexico, and the British 
West Indies. Since these workers are typically dependent on the 
crew leaders for employment, transportation, and housing and since 
they frequently receive their pay, which ranges from 40 cents to $1 
an hour, from the crew leader, the desirability of introducing a basis 
of governmental control of the crew leader is obvious. 

| hope that our committee will take this step. 

The President’s Commission on Migratory Labor reports that 
where there are abuses they are most commonly failure on the part 
of the crew leaders to pay workers the full amounts which are to be 
paid to them; charging them for transportation costs, although these 
costs are actually borne by the farmer; lending money to them at 
exorbitant rates of interest; and renting living quarters to them 
where the expense of the quarters has actually been assumed by the 
farmer. 

S. 1778 includes a finding that interstate commerce and the chan- 
nels and instrumentalities of interstate commerce are being used by 
irresponsible crew leaders to spread and perpetuate the exploitation 
and abuse of workers in interstate agricultural employment. There 
is a declaration of policy of Congress to regulate these conditions by 
requiring the crew leader to obtain a certificate of registration from 
the Secretary of Labor. 

Under the provisions of the bill the certificate of registration must 
be obtained from the Secretary before a person may act as a crew 
leader, and authority is terminated by suspension or revocation of the 
certificate. 

The Secretary is required to issue a certificate of registration to 
any duly qualified applicant, who must keep it in his personal posses- 
sion for display upon request of the Secretary and must also furnish 
such information, as to his conduct of operations and his financial 
responsibility as well as the transportation, wage arrangements, hous- 
ing and other working conditions to be afforded migrant workers in 
his crew, as the Secretary may by regulation require. 

The certificate may be suspended or revoked, or renewal may be 
refused, after a hearing on notice on the basis of which the Secretary 
finds that the crew leader has been convicted of a felony, that he has 
made false statements in his application for a certificate, that he has 
been giving false or misleading information to workers in his crew 
concerning their employment, that he has failed to comply with agreed 
working arrangements, or that he has failed to comply with the act 
or any regulations issued under it. 

1 am confident that if this bill is adopted the crew leaders, numbering 
approximately 10,000, who are engaged in interstate migratory agri- 
cultural employment, will be brought under effective control and that 
the widespread abuses in their activities which have been revealed 
will be dealt with on a comprehensive basis for the first time, I submit 
if the bill is passed. 

Now a word as to the background. 
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There is good precedent for this bill. Six States, New York, Cali- 
fornia, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washington, and Texas, now have 
statutes which regulate migratory crew leaders. I am in a position 
to refer particularly to the experience of New York which, although 
it is not one of the leading States in agricultural acreage, ranks fourth 
in the Nation in terms of domestic migrants employed during the 
harvest seasons. I have had a report on the New York experience 
with its own statute from the Honorable M. P. Catherwood, industrial 
commissioner of the State that may be help to the subcommittee, 

The New York statute was originally enacted in 1954 when public 
opinion was aroused by the exploitation of these workers by unscrupu- 
lous crew leaders. The scope of the operation of the statute in the 
State of New York may be judged from the fact that the number of 
certifieates of registration issued to farm labor contractors and crew 
leaders during the year 1958 was 675, and that an estimated 33,859 
migratory agricultural workers were employed in the State at peak 
periods in that year, during which there were 1,160 farm labor camps 
housing farm and food processing workers from all sources. 

One word of importance about the operation of the New York 
statute. 

The New York statute, section 212-b of the State Labor Law, is 
essentially similar to S. 1778 as I have introduced it. It includes 
provisions for registration, the issuance of the certificate, revocation, 
suspension and refusal torenew. The New York statute was amended 
in 1957 to provide that owners or lessees of farms or food processing 
plants shali not utilize the services of a farm labor contractor or crew 
leader who has not obtained a certificate of registration. It was also 
amended in 1958 to require the labor contractor or crew leader to keep 
payroll records for each worker in sufficient detail and to give a 
written statement to the worker including all of the required informa- 
tion each time wages are paid. It may be that, as a result of the 
hearings which are to follow and during which I understand the experts 
in this field will testify, the subcommittee may wish to add similar 
provisions to S. 1778 or whatever bill it reports to the full committee. 

The Labor Department of the State of New York has worked out 
and established a procedure for processing applications for certificates, 
keeping records of crew leaders, and investigating misrepresentations 
and violations of law. I believe that the work of this committee will 
be assisted by a set of copies of the forms used by the New York 
State Department of Labor and an outline of the 1959 New York 
farm and food processing labor program, which I ask to have made 
a part of the record of this hearing. I believe that this subcommittee 
will find it very useful to consult with Commissioner Catherwood 
and members of his department with regard to their experience in 
administering these registration provisions. 

I am informed by Commissioner Catherwood that certain problems 
have already appeared. He tells me that the farm and food processing 
group is in general very poorly educated, so that the information 
desired may not always be easily obtained because the applicant may 
not be able to understand the questions asked, and may not be able 
to read, write, or express himself adequately. The complications of 
an elaborate registration form appear to present difficulties. 
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I am informed also that the group of crew leaders is highly tran- 
sient, so that it is difficult to reach an applicant after he leaves his 
home address, and applications which may be returned for correction 
may go astray. He may consequently arrive at his scheduled loca- 
tion without a certificate, so that he and the grower lose time until 
it is obtained. The brief duration of many jobs, with resultant 
shifting to other locations, is also a problem. I understand also that 
information is sometimes requested which may not be available from 
the applicant before his entry into the State or the beginning of his 
operation, that changing conditions may affect the accuracy of infor- 
mation, and that there may be either real ignorance of the respon- 
sibilities of the various persons involved or vagueness or indefiniteness 
in their understandings among themselves. 

These are all practical problems of administration of which it is 
well that we be warned and which must be dealt with in considering 
this important and indeed urgent problem. They can be dealt with 
successfully, and I have no doubt that they will be. 

I should like to close by giving a list of some of the organizations 
and groups which have expressed support of S. 1778 or of the principle 
of registration of crew leaders. They include the Council of State 
Governments, the National Child Labor Committee, the Department 
of Rural Education of the National Education Association, the 
National Consumers League, the National Advisory Committee on 
Farm Labor, the National Farm Labor Union, the National Share- 
croppers Fund, and numerous other conferences, committees, public 
officials and private individuals. I hope that S. 1778 will receive 
expeditious and favorable consideration by this subcommittee, so that 
it may soon be enacted into law and help to remedy conditions which 
are a national disgrace to our free society. I wish to express particu- 
larly the importance of action at this session of the Congress if we 
can sensibly manage it, so that another year may not be lost before 
the distressing conditions in this area are controlled. 

I have brought with me and ask permission to include in the record 
as part of my statement a set of the forms and regulations of the 
division of the Industrial Relations Department of the State of New 
York, dealing with this whole subject of migrant labor. 

Senator WitiraMs. That will be included. 

(The data referred to above follows:) 
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Forms AND REGULATIONS OF THE Drvision oF INpusTRIAL RELATIONS, STATE OF New York 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 





DIVISION OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY AND MINIMUM WAGE 


BO Cenrre Srreer 


er ne 


New Yorn 13.N.Y. ADORESS REPLY To: 
Mr. Daniel A. Daly 
Department of Labor 
State Office Building 
Albany 1, New York 


Your name has been listed with this Department as a farm or food processing 
labor contractor or crew leader, Under the New York State Labor Law, every 
person who, for a fee, either 


(1) hires, recruits, transports, or supplies any fam or food 
processing workers, whether interstate migrants or not, or 


(2) supervises, directs, or controls any of the work of such 
workers, whom he has hired or supplied, 


nn me 


must register with the New York State Industrial Commissioner and obtain a 
Certificate of Registration before he can engage in such activity. 


Accordingly, we have enclosed two blank application forms which you must fill | 
out. Return one to this Department promptly, using the enclosed envelope ani | 
keep the other for your files. Answer all questions and sign at the botta, ‘ 


The address to which the Certificate is to be sent (question 2) should be one | 
which would enable this Department to get the Certificate to you as soon as 
possible. If the address is that of a grower, canner, packer, etc., write ; 
"care of" and give the name of the grower or processor as well as the address, 


When indicating the services you provide (questions 7-14), be sure to puta | 
"X" in the boxes marked "Yes" for everv item that applies, ; 


Regarding questions 7-11 (information concerning workers and crews), if more 
than one applies, give complete information for each. 


Regarding question 12 (operation of labor camp(s) in New York State), if you | 
will manage labor camps be sure to list the names and locations of such camps- 
if you will charge workers for any service at such camps be sure to specify all 
items for which a charge will be made and the amount of such charge. 


Regarding question 13 (supervision and payment of wages), be sure to give chic!) 
crops, the work to be done, the wece rates you will pay and the length of tine | 
you expect work to be done on eech crop. 


’ 


‘ 
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When your application has been approved, a Certificate of Registration will be 
mailed to you which must be carried with you at all tines, 


NOTE: THE LAW PROVIDES THAT WHERE A CONTRACTOR OR CREW LEADER GIVES FALSE OR 
MISLEADING INFORMATION TO MIS WORKERS OR ON HIS APPLICATION, OR VIOLATES THE 
LABOR OR PENAL LAWS, HIS CERTIFICATE MAY BE REVOKED OR SUSFENDED, OR MAY NOT 
BE ISSUED TO HIM FOR ANY FUTURE SEASON. IF HE HAS BEEN CONVICTED OF ANY CRDOE, 
OTHER THAN A TRAFFIC VIOLATION, HIS REGISTRATION MAY NOT BE ACCEPTED. 


The New York State Labor Law now aleo provides that: 


YOU MOST KEEP PAYROLL RECORDS FUR EACH WORKER, showing wage rates, woges earned, 
mmber of hours worked, and social security deductions, YOU MUST AISO GIVE EACH 
WORKER A WRITTEN STATEMENT containing all this information, every time you pay 
hia wages, 


IF YOU EXPECT TO OFERATS A COMMISSARY SELLING FOOD, INCLUDING MEALS, OR OTHER 
GOODS IN CONNECTION WITH A IABOR CAMP, YOU ‘UST CET A COMMISSARY PERMIT. In 
order to get a commissary permit you mst answer all parts of question 14, 
This permit must be conspicuously posted in the commissary. It may not be 
transferred or assigned to any other person. When you have your permit and 
are operating the commissary, you also have to post a complete and up-to- 
date list of the prices of all food or other goods offered for sale. YOU MAY 
NOT CHANGE MORE FOR ANY ITEM THAN THE PRICE LISTED ON THE POSTER, 


NOTE: THE LAW PROVIDES THAT THE COM(ISSIONER MAY REVOKE A PERT WHEN HE FINDS 
THAT THE APPLICANT HAS VIOLATED ANY OF THE PROVISIONS CF THE LABOR OR PENAL 
IAW, OR MAS BEEN CONVICTED OF ANY CRIME OR OFFENSE, EXCEPT TRAFFIC VIOLATIONS, 
OR HAS MADE ANY MISREPRESENTATION OR FALSE STATEMENTS IN HIS APFLICATION, 


A digest of other New York State labor laws applicable to farm work, together 
with information concerning Worknen's Canpensation and Farmer's Liability 
rates and benefits, is also enclosed for your information. 


If you have ey questions, please feel free to get in touch with the office 
at the address listed above, 


Very truly yours, 


EMILY SIMS MARCONNIER 
DIRECTOR 
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APPLICATION FOR FARM LABOR CONTRACTOR OR CREW LEADER CERTIFICATE, 19___ i 
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State of New York 





Department of Labor 
SUMMARY OF NEW YORK STATE LABOR LAWS 


RELATING TO FARM OR FOOD PROCESSING* EMPLOYMENT 


FARM LABOR REGISTRATION 


GROWERS (owners or lessees of Farms or Food processing plants) 





IF you will employ, recruit, transport and bring ten or more workers into New York State 








from other states, or if you will be responsible for bringing ten or more workers into New You | 


State: 


You must furnish information on wages, housing, and working conditions and obtain, from the 
Industrial Commissioner, a Certificate of Registration each year BEFORE the migrants are 
brought into the state, and this Certificate must be kept available for presentation, upon re 
quest, to any duly authorized representative of the Industrial Commissioner. 


Copies of the wage and job information you submit will be retumed to you. You must give 
a copy to each worker and post a copy in each labor camp. 


You may not utilize the services of a farm labor contractor or crew leader who has 
not obtained a certificate of registration from the Department of Labor. 


CONTRACTORS OR CREW LEADERS 


If you expect to work as a contractor or crew leader who, for a fee, will recruit, transport, or 
hire ANY WORKERS, WHETHER INTERSTATE MIGRANTS OR NOT, to work for a New York 
State famer or food processor or who will, for a fee, direct, supervise, or control any part 
of the work of farm or food processing workers whom you have recmited, transported, sup- 
olied, or hired: 


You must register with the Industrial Commissioner and obtain a Certificate of Registration 


each year BEFORE you may engage in such activity, and this certificate must be kept with 


you whenever you are at work. 


You mast aiso keep payroll records showing, for each worker, wage rates, rlours worked, 
wages eamed and legal withholdings such as for social security. These records shal! be 
kept readily available for inspection by any duly authorized representative of the Industrial 
Commissioner at any reasonable time. 


You are also required fo give to each worker, with every payment of wages, a wntten state- 
ment showing the worker's wage rate, number of hours worked, wages eamed, and legal 
withholdings. 





* This summary includes only a partial list of provisions applicable to food processing plants. 


B 
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LABOR CAMP ISSARIES 


if you intend to operate, or cause to allow the operation, of a labor camp commissary whee 
any wares, merchandise, or food (including meals) will be sold to workers: 


You must obtain a permit from the industnal Commissioner each year BEFORE you may op 
erate such commissary. This pemit must be conspicuously posted in the commissary. 


You will also be required to post, and keep posted, in a conspicuous place, the cusrent 
prices of all goods which are offered for sale or lease to workers, and may not charge mor 
than the prices listed on the poster. 


FARMS 


CHILDREN UNDER 14 YEARS OF AGE may not work on any job, except that children 12 
years and older may work on the home farms of their parents or guardians. 


CHILDREN BETWEEN 14 and 16 must obtain “FARM WORK PERMIT " before they may 
work. The employer must sign the permit and the minor must keep it. 


CANNERIES 
CHILDREN UNDER 16 may not work in any factory. 


CHILDREN BETWEEN 16 and 18 must obtain “STANDARD EMPLOYMENT CERTIFICATE” 
before they may work. The employer must keep this certificate in his file. 


PROOF OF AGE 


Befor Farm Work Pemits or Standard Employment Certificates can be issued, the local 
schoo! authorities must receive proof of the minor's age, the consent of the parents, and a 
certificate of the minor's physical fitness. It is necessary, therefore, that ALL MINORS 
FROM OTHER STATES bring official evidence of age with them. 


The following types of documentary evidence are acceptable: 


Birth certificate; baptismal certificate; passport, immigration records; naturalization 
papers; adoption papers; records of social welfare agencies dealing with families and 
children; census age records; certificate of circumcision; bible records; confirmation 
certificate; Sunday school records; commitment records to institutions for childsen; hos- 
pital and clinic records; records of settlement clubs and classes; vaccination certificates, 
and public school records. 
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WAGES 


Wages must be paid weekty or in full every two weeks. DEDUCTIONS FROM WAGES, other 
than legal withholdings such as social secunity ARE PROHIBITED. 


THE INDUSTRIAL COMMISSIONER is authorized © cooperate with any employee in the en 
forcement of a just Claim against his empioyer and for his pwtection against frauds or othe 
impmper practices; to investigate and adjust ciaims for wages, and to institute court action 
for wages due. } 


INSURANCE | 


Although famners are not required to cary workmen’s compensation issurance for employees | 
working solely in agricultural occupations, many famers, in onder © protect themselves ai | 
their employees, have voluntarily purchased workmen's compensation insurance or Famers’ ' 
Liability Insurance with medical payments. | 


For your infoomation, insurance rates in effect as of January 1, 1958 are shown on the next pe. 


ADDRESS INQUIRIES OR REQUESTS TO: 


ce 


State of New York — Department of Labor 
Division of Industrial Relations 


at the nearest office listed below: 


NEW YORK CITY — 80 Centre Street 
ALBANY —Strate Office Building ROCHESTER —155 West Main Sx. | 
BINGHAMTON — 221 Washington St. SYRACUSE —Srate Office Buildin), 
BUFFALO —Strate Office Building © UTICA—500 Charlotte St. 
HEMPSTEAD — 134 Jackson St. WHITE PLAINS — 54 Tarrytown Ki 


| 
| 





INSURANCE RATES IN EFFECT AS OF JANUARY 1, 1958 
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STATE OF NEW YORK 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


DIVISION OF INOUSTRIAL RELATIONS 
WOMEN IN INDUSTRY ANO MINIMUM WAGE 


6O CenTReE STREET 


New Yor« 13,N.Y. ADDRESS REPLY TO: 
Mr. Daniel A. Daly ¢C 
~] Department of Labor 


State Office Building 
Albany 1, New York 


Enclosed is your certificate of registration which 
expires at the end of this year. You mst sign your full 
name at the bottom of the certificate in the space provided 
for your signature. 


The certificate should be carried by you at all 
times and must be shown to any representative of this Depart- 
ment on request. 


Please note: Sterting-thte-yeer, you mst keep 
PAYROLL RECORDS FOR BACH WORKER, showing wage rates, wages 
earned, mumber of hours worked and legal deductions, such as 
social security and taxes. 


You must also give A WRITTEN STATEMENT TO EACH 
WORKFR containing all this information every time you pay 
him wages. We are enclosing a sample payroll record and a 
wage statement for your guidance, 





If you expect to operate a commissary in connection 
with a farm labor camp where goods or food will be sold or 
leased, including meals sold to workers, YOU MUST OBTAIN A 
COMMISSARY PERMIT, You may request an application for a permit 
from this office. } 


Very truly yours, 
G rug" 


EMILYYSIMS MARCONNIER, Director 


‘ 
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STATE OF NEW YORK -- DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Division of Industrial Relations 
Women in Industry and Minimum Wage 


CERTIFICATE OF REGISTRATION 
Expires December 31, 19... 





The person named and described below is hereby authorized to act 
as a farm labor contractor or crew leadep@ 


FULL NAME OF REGISTRANT 


fe 
Cae 


i cll lea arene gl 
CITY—TOWN—VILLAGE. 


so iceieincepiensecanenecsctintiitiiiasetiiiiaaaienit ascliaiasiets ; a - : | , a SSC Ce 
DATE-OF BIRTH PLACE OF BIRTH 
cro pe TOWN STATE 


WEIGHT COLOR OF EYES | COLOR OF HAIR 





Sign your full name —- not initiols 


CARRY THIS CERTIFICATE AT ALL TIMES AND SHOW IT 
TO THE NEW YORK STATE INVESTIGATOR ON REQUEST 


see other side 
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THE CERTIFICATE MAY BE REVOKED, SUSPENDED, OR NOT 
RENEWED IF THE REGISTRANT VIOLATES ANY PROVISION OF 
THE LABOR LAW OR THE PENAL LAW, HAS MADE FALSE 
OR MISLEADING STATEMENTS ON HIS APPLICATION FOR 
THIS CERTIFICATE, OR HAS GIVEN FALSE OR MISLEADING 
INFORMATION CONCERNING THE TERMS, CONDITIONS, OR 


EXISTENCE OF EMPLOYMENT TO THE WORKERS HE RECRUITS, 


HIRES, OR DIRECTS. 


This certificate may not be transferred or assigned to any other 
person. 





M.P. CATHERWOOD 
Industrial Commissioner 
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OUTLINE OF THE 1959 FARM AND FOOD PROCESSING LABOR PROGRAM IN NEW YORK STATE 


The New York State Farm and Food Processing Labor Program for 1959 has been 
developed jointly by the State departments and agencies which conduct programs 
concerned with migratory workers and which are represented on the New York State 
Interdepartmental Committee on Farm and Food Processing Labor, They are the 
Departments of Agriculture and Markets, Eiucation, Health, Labor, Social Welfare, 
Division of State Police, Bureau of Motor Vehicles, New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Migrant Labor and Extension Service, New York State College 
of Agr iculture. 


The primary purpose of the Interdepartmental Committee on Farm and Food 
Processing Labor is to improve the living and working conditions of the seasonal 
farm workers who each year come to New York State to help in the harvesting and 
processing of the farm crops. This is brought about by coordinating the work 
and experiences of the departments and agencies concerned with farm and food 
processing labor, 


An Advisory Council on Farm and Food Processing Labor, appointed by the 
Governor, will cooperate fully with the Interdepartmental Committee on Farm anid 
Food Processing Labor, ativising it from an operational viewpoint in promulgating 
both immediate and long-range programs. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE AND MARKETS 


The duties of the Office of the Executive Secretary of the Interdepartmenta 
Committee on Farm and Food Processing Labor, together with other duties, have bem 
incorporated into the Office of the Executive Assistant to the Commissioner of 
Agriculture and Markets, The duties of the Executive Secretary include coordinatiy 
the activities of the departments and agencies interested in the farm and food 
processing labor program and endeavoring to keep each informed of the activities 
of the others, The Executive Secretary will keep up to date on regulations of 
state and federal departments and agencies as they affect agriculture and be 
available to farmers and food processors for assistance with their problems, 


When called upon, he will serve as liaison between farmers and such departments 
and agencies, 


Under a law passed by the 1950 Legislature, the Department of Agriculture 
and Markets was given the responsibility for the administration and supervision | 
of the Child Care Program for migrant farm workers. 


The Department of Agriculture and Markets has again entered into contract 
with the New York State Federation of Growers' and Processors! Associations, Inc,, 
to operate these child care centers during the 1959 season. This service will 
be available to every grower in New York State who complies with the conditions 
as set up by the Department, | 


These child care centers are combination units which will care for infants, ’ 
pre-school and school-age children, and will be located in the rural areas, 
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STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Migrant children are required to attend school while residing in New York 
State during the time schools are in session, The compulsory school age for 
children is 7 to 16 years but children who become five years of age on or before 
December lst of the current school year may attend. The law also permits 
children between the ages of 16 and 21 to attend school, It is the desire of the 
Education Department to have all children attend where possible. In any event, 
children of compulsory school age are expected to attend. 


In order to guarantee the right of these children to an education, an 
annual census of the children of migrant workers is taken under the direction 
of the local superintendents of schools. Subsequent to the opening of school 
in the fall, local principals prepare age-grade tables showing the age and 
grade placement of each migrant child enrolled in their respective schools. 
While the problem of placement for many of the children is not an easy one, 
extreme care is taken to place each child so that he will receive the maximm 
benefit from the services our schools have to offer. Acceptance of the children 
of migrant workers is a major factor in the effectiveness of the education they 
receive and in the contribution they make to society. The objectives of our 
schools are to improve the formal education of the migrant children, increase 


their worth as citizens, develop their confidence in those whose purpose is to 
ralr ther and ingt4?) aelf-acrfidares vithin then 


euc.siion to we regular schooling requirement, a summer school program 
is conducted on a voluntary basis for a limited mmber of localities in order to 
assist this educationally underprivileged group of children to bridge the gap 
between present attainment and normal educational growth. To qualify for full 
reimbursement, local schools are required to file approved budgets and final re- 
ports with the Department of Education. 


Growers and employers of migrant labor can assist local school authorities 
by advising migrant parente concerning the schooling requirements of our State, 
They should also be advised to bring any records available from other schools to 
assist local school administrators in the proper placement of the children. 
Health records and scholastic records will help local schools give better service 
to the children. Perents should also be advised to have their children ask for 
a transfer card before leeving the local school. This will help them when they 
enter another school, If sudden departure does not permit them to request a 
transfer from the school, they should leave the new address with the school so 
thet a transfer card may be sent or, upon arrival at their new address, they 
should write the school for a transfer. 


Growers and employers can help the local education authorities reach a 
BRaximm mupber of children if they will notify the local superintendent of 
schools about the location of the camps and the approximate number of children 
of school age in their jurisdiction. Information concerning the ehildren of 
migrant workers who reside in separate dwellings should also be given to the 
superintendent of schools and parents should be informed about the annual 


enumeration of migrant children and urged to cooperate with the persons dele- 
gated by local schools to take the census. 


Exployers of migrant labor should we. su.terest themselves in the trans- 
portation of children to and from school. Parents should be advised about the 
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bus schedule so that children will be ready for the bus in the morning and 
parents will know when children will arrive home at the end of the school day, 


Invaluable assistance can be given to the local school authorities through 
specific information that will help the school understand and thus better serve 
the children. Information should be given to the superintendent of schools or 
the local principal, 


In local areas where adult education is available to our migrants, en- 
couragement should be given to participate in such education and help given so 
that sacrifices made by the migrant to secure adult education will be at a 
mi 


Employers can also assist by advising our migrant workers on the procedure 
necessary for securing employment certificates and farm work permits. Parents 
should be advised to secure proof of age and further advised that migrant children 
under 14 years of age are not eligible for employment at any time while children 
under 16 years of age are not eligible for employment while school is in seesion, 


Employers of migrant labor will receive worthwhile dividends if they help 
the children to achieve a high percent of attendance, The social problems that 
now confront employers will lessen since higher levels of education are accom 
panied by a desire for high standards of living. 


PROGRAM OF STATE AND LOCAL HEALTH DEPARTMENTS 
REGARDING 
HEALTH AND SANITATION ASPECTS OF FARM LABOR CAMPS 


The Public Health Law, Section 225, Subdivision 3, confers on the Public 
Health Council, the power to establish sanitary regulations known as the State 
Sanitary Code which may, as provided in Subdivision 4 (m), prescribe standards 
for living quarters at farm labor camps including provisions for sanitary con- 
ditions; light, air and safety; protection from fire hazards; maintenance and 
other matters appropriate for security of life or health, These provisions 
apply to all farm labor camps intended to house migrant workers and which are 
occupied by five or more persons, 


These standards are prescribed in Chapter XV, "Farm Labor Camps", State 
Sanitary Code. The regulations which are of importance as regards to housing 
are the following: 


1. Applicability - 


The requirements apply to a property on which there is a farm labor 
camp occupied by five or more persons, two or more of whom are migrant workers 
engaged in farm activities. 


In computing the number of persons occupying a property, the farm } 
owner or other persons occupying the property on an annual basis are not | 


included, 
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2. Permit to Operate Required - 


Bo person may operate a farm labor camp nor allow such a property to 
be ocoupied without a permit obtained from the permit issuing official having 
jurisdiction. 


Before constructing, enlarging or converting a property for use as 
a farm labor camp, the owner or operator must notify the permit issuing official 


in writing at least 15 days before beginning such construction, enlargement or 
conversion, 


3. Application for ea permit to operate a farm labor camp must be made 
each year at least 30 days before the proposed operation of the farm labor 
camp, If the farm labor camp is found to conform to the requirements 0% To: 
ter IV, a permit to operate will be issu- 


The permit expires on December ilst following its issuance, The 
permit is not transferable. The permit must be posted or kept on file and made 
available upon request, 


A temporary permit for not more than 30 days may be issued by the 
permit issuing official if the camp does not comply providing the applicant 
makes a written statement of intention to comply within 30 days. 


4. \ecation end Grounds - 


The farm labor camp shall be located in a place where surface drain- 
age is practical and where satisfactory sewage disposal can be provided. The 
grounds shall be maintained in a clean and reasonably dry condition. 


5. Bouging - 


The buildings of the farm labor camp shall be structurally safe, ade- 
quate in sise for their use, easy to keep clean and have water-tight roof and 
sides. Each shall have a satisfactory floor. 


a. Sleeping Quarters - 


Space - For sleeping quarters in use at farm labor camps prior to 
January 1, 1959, thirty square feet of floor space are required for each person 
over two years of age, except where double-deck bunks are used, 20 square feet 
are required for each person using the double-deck umit. After January 1, 1959, 
new facilities must allow forty square feet of floor space per occupant, 


Only that part of the floor area which has at least five feet of 
clear space above it shall be included in the calculated floor space and 80% 
ef the required floor space shall have six feet, six inches of clear space, 
There shall be at least 27 inches of clear space above each sleeping surface, 


In a house trailer 20 square feet per occupant are required, 


Wallis - The walls shall exten. from the floor to the ceiling or 
to a height at leest ten feet from the floor and shall be of solid construction, 
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Shelf Space - At least 1.5 square feet of horizontal shelf or 
table top space shall be provided for each occupant. 


Separation - Group sleeping quarters shall be separate for each 
sex, 


b. Light and Ventilation - 


Natural light shall be provided in sleeping quarters, kitchens, 
dining rooms and mess hails through clear glass having an area of at least ten 
percent of the floor space of the room, except for rooms operated as part of a 
farm labor camp before January 1, 1955, where it may be at least five percent 
of the floor space. 


For a toilet room or privy, the glass area shall be at least 18 
inches in each dimension and, for such rooms with floor area in excess of 225 
square feet, shall be at least five percent of the floor area. 


If electric current is available in the cam, at least one 
electric light outlet shall be provided in each of these rooms, 


Natural ventilation shall be furnished by providing that at least 
40% of the window area be capable of being opened and in spaces extending to an 
opposite outside wall at least ten percent shall be in each outside wall, 


Cross ventilation shall be provided in sleeping quarters wherever 
possible. 


c. Fire Hazards - 


Stoves or other sources of heat, if provided, shall be installed 
so as to avoid fire hazard or dangerous concentration of fumes or gas. A fire- 
proof material, such as concrete slab or metal sheet, shall be under any stove 
set on.a wooden floor, table or supporting shelf and extended 18 inches beyond 
the perimeter of the stove or to the edge of the supporting shelf and extended 
18 inches beyond the perimeter of the stove or to the edge of the supporting 
surface of a table or shelf. Any non-fireproof surface within 18 inches of the 
stove or stovepipe shall be protected by fireproof material. Stovepipes shall 
be connected wherever so intended and shall discharge to the outside air or 
chimney. A vented metal collar shall be installed around a stovepipe wherever 
it passes through a wall, ceiling, flocr or roof. The use of portable kerosene 
heaters shall not be permitted. 


d. Fire Protection - 


Exits, readily accessible, shall be provided in buildings used 
for sleeping or eating. There shall be at least two exits from each floor 
where there are sleeping quarters or a dining room. One of the exits, if 
approved by the permit issuing official, may be a window not more than 14 feet 
above the ground which can be opened to provide a space at least two feet, four 
inches, in each dimension. If sleeping quarters are above the ground level, at 
least one exit from the floorsabove the ground floor shail open to the outside 
unless an exemption is made in writing by the permit issuing official. 
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Each sleeping quarter used by ten or more persons shall have 
at least two doors opening to the outside or to a hall. 


Flights of stairs extending beyond two occupied floors shall be 
enclosed within smoke-tight walls and shall have self-closing doors which open 
in the direction of exit travel at the lower and upper ends of each flights ef 
stairs between two floors. 


The floor area through any building to an outside exit shall re- 
main clear of obstructions except for intervening doors, 


6. Maintenance - 


All buildings shall be maintained in a clean ant sanitar» 
dition at all times, 


f. New buildinge constructed or placed in use after January 1, 1959 
which will be occupied by three or more families or 15 or more people for 
sleeping quarters shall be of fire-resistant construction, 


g. After January 1, 1962, all buildings used for sleeping quarters 
ocoupied by three or more families or by fifteen or more persons are required 
to be of fire-resistant construction at farm labor camps having a total capacity 
of 200 or more, 


h, All rooms occupied between October lst and May lst must have heat- 
ing facilities which are properly vented and shielded and capable of maintaining 
a minimum temperature of 68° Fahrenheit in each occupied room, Satisfactory 
heating facilities may be required by the permit issuing official at camps whict 
are occupied at times other than noted above when the room tarmerr’ re * 
below 68° Fahrenheit, (Effective January 1, 199) 


k. Effective screening against mosquitoes and house flies shall be 
required for al] windows and exterior openings of living quarters. (Effective 
January 1, 1960) 


Additional information concerning requirements for housing for 
farm labor camps may be obtained by reference to the State Sanitary Code, 


Chapter IV, Farm Labor Camps, and by consultation with the sanitation etaff 
of the permit issuing official. 


Other requirements of importance to owners or operators of 
farm labor camps are included in the following regulations: 


REGULATION 7, WATER 
a. Safety - 


The quality of the drinking water shall be satisfactory to the 
permit issuing official. 
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b. Adequate Quantity - 
Daily requirements during occupancy: 
1. Six gallons per occupant - drinking, cooking and bathing; 


2. Four gallons per occupant - for dishwashing in sinks, 
plus one gallon per meal of non-occupant; 


- Ten gallons per occupant - for flushing toilet; 
4. Five gallons per occupant - for other miscellaneous use, 


At least 20% of the total daily volume shall be available during 
any one hour period. An additional quantity may be required by the permit 
issuing official for machine dishwashing, 


c. Drinking Water - 


Drinking water of safe quality shall be readily available and 
only drinking water shall be delivered or piped so as to be readily accessible, 


ad. Protection of Water - 


Sources and storage structures of drinking water shall be pro- 
tected against pollution and delivered only by a pipe or pump of a type 
acceptable to the permit issuing official, 


Physical connections between drinking water and non-potable water 
through pipes or through a fixture capable of back-siphonage shall not be per- 
mitted, 


Common drinking utensils are prohibited. Drinking founteins 
must be of sanitary design and construction, 


Reports of water treatment processes shall be made to the permit 
issuing official who shall also be notified immediately of any interruption 
in the treatment and of any change in the source or treatment of any drinking 
water supply. 


REGULATION 8, TOILETS AND PRIVIES 
a. Adequacy of Facilities - 


For men - At least one toilet or privy space for each 20 or 
fraction thereof and at least one urinal or two 
lineal feet of urinal trough for each 15 or fraction 
thereof using the facilities; 


For women- At least one toilet or privy space for each 15 or 
fraction thereof, using the facilities. 
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b. Accessibility 


The required toilet facilities shall be located within 200 feet 
of a door of each sleeping room and accessible so that no person need pass 
through a sleeping room except one occupied by his own family. 


o. Maintenance - 


Ho toilet fixture or urinal shall be located in a sleeping roca. 
Mo privy shall be within 50 feet of any dining room, mess hall or kitchen or 
sleeping room. Urinals are not required ‘n a dwelling unit for one family. 


Mo privy shall be located or constructed as to permit the 
pollution of any water supply, surface water or adjacent ground surface, 


REGULATION 14. BATHING FACILITIES 


Shower or tub bathing facilities, separate for each sex except in 
a dwelling unit, shall be provided with at least one shower head or tub for 
each 20, or fraction thereof, occupants. Facilities for hot and cold water 
shall be available for each shower head or bath tub, 


In farm labor camps with capacity of not more than ten occupants, 
portable tubs are presently acceptable as a suitable bathing facility. 


After January 1, 1960, hot and cold running vater must be provided 
at all bathing facilities unless, in the case of camps having a population 
of 25 or less, an exemption in writing is crented by the permit issuing 


off4{aia!? £ 
REGULATION 15, MISCELLANEOUS: DUTIs5 OF PERMITTEE 


A competent person shall be provided by the operator to see that the 
grounds and all common use spaces of buildings are maintained in a clean con 
dition, At camps occupied by 100 or more people, a full-time person shall be 
provided to perform these duties. 


The State Department of Health and full-time county departuents of 
‘eaith are required to enforce the provisions of the Public Health Law and 
the State Sanitary Code which apply to farm labor camps. 


Public health services are provided for migrant farm laborers and 
their families by the regular and seasonal staffs of the district health 
offices of the State Department of Health, of county health departments and 
by public heel*) rorear and other health persornel in counties without fll- 
time healt. cepaitae. 7, 


Public health nurses are available for work in most farm labor 
camps, They make inspection of campers for evidence of acute communicable 
disease. Health supervision and guidance of mothers and children is given 
highest priority. Bedside nursing assistance and demonstration is rendered 
whenever possible. Counselling concerning health problems and medical or 
hospital care facilities is provided, 
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Well-child clinics for health supervision of infants in farm labor camps 
will be organised with particular consideration of camps with child day care 
centers or a large number of small children. If needed, prenatal clinics fer 
medical supervision of expectant mothers can be provided. 


Immnising inoculations, including poliomyelitis, will be given at well 
child clinics or in special immunisation clinics. 


For the control of syphilis, serologic surveys will be made at some of 
the larger farm labor camps in selected counties. Treatment of syphilis cases 
among migrants will be provided in the same manner as other residents of the 
health district. Efforts for the control of tuberculosis will contime. 


The public health education program will be directed toward helping occu- 
pants ef farm labor camps to understand and apply the basic principles of pre- 
tecting and improving personal health. 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


The pregram of the Department of Labor envisages efficient enforcement of 
all seetions of the Farm Labor law within its jurisdiction, ani cooperation with 
all other agencies involved in this area. 


The major activity of the Department will be inspection of fruit and vege- 
table farms, camps and food processing plants to determine compliance with the 
applicable provisions of the law relating to migrant labor registration, farm 
labor contractore and crew leaders, farm labor camp commissaries, child labor, 
wage payment and payroll records provisions of the law. 


Also planned is a publicity campaign, to be initiated priar to, and con 
timed during, the harvesting season, designed to acquaint growers, farm labor 
contractors and crew leaders with their responsibilities, ami to inform the 
general public of the Department's program. An educational program to inform 
boye and girls how to obtain farm work permits, which has been conducted jointly 
by the Departments of Labor and Education for several years past to good effect, 
is also included in the current progran. 


t trat 


Each person who employs, recruits, transports, amd brings into New York 
State, or is responsible for bringing into the State, ten or more migrant farm 
or food=-processing workers from other states. must register with the Industrial 
Commissioner, furnishing information on wages, housing, and working conditions, 
and obtain, from the Industrial Commissioner, a certificate of such registration 
before the migrants enter New York State. 


Application forms have been mailed to all such persons known to the Labor 
Department. Copies of the information which these persons file with the Indus- 
trial Commissioner will be returned to them for posting and distribution to the 
workers. The workers, therefore, will have specific information about their 
working conditions so that misunderstanding and disagreements will be minimised. 
Registrants aleo will be furnished ea summary of the registration law, together 
with a digest of laws applicable to farm workers and « statement of the most 
recent rates on Workmen's Compensation and Farmers' Tinabilit: Insurance, 
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Farm labor contractors and crew leaders are required to register with the 
Industrial Commissioner, who, in turn, will issue to each registrant « certificate 
of registration. Each registrant mst keep in his immediate personal possession 
this certificate for display upon request of the Commissioner's representative. 

A farm labor contractor or crew leader includes any person who, for a fee, recruits, 
transports, supplies or hires farm or food-processing workers to work for or under 
the direction, supervision or control of a third person, or any person who recruits, 
transports, supplies or hires farm or food processing workers and who, for a fee, 
directs, supervises or controls all or any part of the work of such workers. He 
must register no matter how few workers are involved. This law applies to intra- 
state as well as interstate transactions. The Industrial Commissioner may require 
any farm labor contractor or crew leader to furnish information on wages, housing 
and working conditions when deemed necessary. 


Applications for registration have been mailed to the home addresses of all 
contractors and crew leaders known to the Department of Labor. 


Owners or lessees of farms or food-processing plants shall not utilize the 
services of a farm labor contractor or crew leader who has not obtained a certif- 
icate of registration from the Department of Labor. 


Each farm labor contractor or crew leader mst keep payroll records for each 
worker, showing wage rates, wages earned, number of hours worked, and legal deduc- 
tions such as Social Security and taxes. He mst also give a written statement 
to each worker containing all of this information every time wages are paid. Sample 
copies of the payroll record and wage statement forms are given to farm labor con- 
tractors or crew leaders. 


Farm Labor Camp Commissaries 


The law provides that no person shall operate a farm labor camp commissary 
or cause or allow the operation of such commissary without a permit from the 
Industrial Commissioner. A farm labor camp commissary means a place where goods, 
wares, merchandise, food, including meals or any article or thing are offered for 


sale or lease to workers and which is operated in or in connection with a farm 
labor camp. 


A permit to operate a farm labor camp commissary must be conspicuously 
posted in the commissary. Each permit holder is required to post, in a conspic- 
uous place in the commissary, the current prices of all goods sold or leased. 
The prices charged shall not exceed the prices listed on the poster. 


The Industrial Commissioner may revoke, suspend, or refuse to renew the 
certificate of registration or a permit of any person who is required to register 
with the Industrial Commissioner when such registrant violates any provisions of 
the Labor or Penal laws or has been convicted of any crime or offense, except 
traffic violations, or has made false statements in an application. 


Child Iabor Law 





A minor mst be at least fourteen years of age to work on a farm except 
that children twelve years of age and older may work on the home farm of their 
Parents or guardians. Minors who are fourteen and fifteen years of age mst 
have farm work permits before they can be employed. The employer mst sign the 
permit which the minor mst keep. 
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Wage Payment Law 


The Labor Law provides that employers shall pay wages to their employees in 
cash weekly or in full every two weeks with no deductions. The provision in the 
law which requires employers who wish to pay workers by check to secure a permit 
from the Industrial Commissioner does not apply to farmers with respect to em 
ployees who are engaged in work or farm service not connected with a factory. 


The Labor Law also authorizes the Industrial Commissioner to investigate 
and adjust wage claims for unpaid wages. 


DIVISION OF EMPLOYMENT 


The recruitment and placement of farm and food processing labor will be 
carried on by the New York State Division of Employment. 


The purpose of this program is to assist in providing an adequate supply of 
farm and food processing labor for the production, harvesting and processing of 
agricultural commodities. The pragrom is divided into three parts, each of which 
is designed to service specific needs: 


1. Provide a year-round farm placement service to agricul- 
tural workers and employers to meet contiming needs of 
the industry. 


2. Facilitate the movement of micratory workers necessary 
to meet seasonal requirements. 


3. When necessary, to augment the normal supply of local 
agricultural workers by the recruitment and use of intra- 
state, interstate or off-shore workers, when seasonal 
labor requirements are beyond the ability of the local 
labor market to provide. 


The farm and food processing recruitment and placement service is an in- 
tegral part of the State Employment Service, yet it is so devised as to pro- 
vide a distinctive and identifiable service to farms and to rural industries. 
The responsibility of the Employment Service includes assistance to all agricul- 
tural and food-processing employers needing workers, and to all workers desiring 
agricultural or food-processing employment. 


Each local office, within the ceographical area it serves, is responsible 
for carryinz out the farm and food processing labor program. A farm placement 
representative or other designated staff member will vive assistance, upon re- 
quest, on problems affecting farm and food-processing 
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STATE DEPARTMENT OF SOCIAL WELFARE 


Child Care Centerg - The State Department of Social Welfare issues permits 
for the operation of child care centers in those migrant labor camps where such 
facilities are set up. (These are facilities in the camps where young children 
from infancy to 14 years of age can be cared for during the day while their 
mothers are working in the fields.) 


1. A program supervisor or other staff member, acting for the Hew 
York State Department of Agriculture and Markets, will sutmit 
to the appropriate Social Welfare Department area office a re- 
port of the facilities available for such a center. This report 
will include application for permit to operate the center, de- 
scription of the tuilding and equipment, statement from local 
fire authority, statements for staff as to job qualifications, 
and a report of physical examination which is filed in the office 
of the Federation of Growers' and Processors' Associations, Inc. 


2. Following the eulmission of this report, the area office will, 
if the report shows that there is compliance with the rules of 
this department, issue a temporary permit to operate the center. 


3. Within three weeks after issuance of a temporary permit, a 
member of the area office child welfare staff will visit the 
center, and, if the report of the visit indicates compliance 
with the rules of thie department, will recommend that a permit 
to operate the child care center be issued for a designated 
period of time. 


4. Contiming supervision of each project will be the responsibility 
of the appropriate area office. 


dmergency Assigtanoce, Medica] or Hospital Care - The policies and pro- 
cedures regarding the administration of public assistance and care to migratory 
seasonal farm workers and their families were liberalized by the State Depart— 
ment of Social Welfare effective 4/28/55. Migrants are now defined as those 
persons and families coming from other states into New York State under the 
following conditions: (1) those migrants who are brought into New York State 
from out-of-state under the organised Farm and Food Processing Labor Program 
by contractors; (2) those migrants from out-of state who come into New York 
State on their own and are employed as migrant laborers; (3) those migrants whe 
come to New York State under (1) or (2) tut remain beyond the current farm season 
not to exoeed one year after their arrival in New York State. 


Migratery seasonal farm workers allegedly lack New York State residence and 
therefore, if in need, are presumptively eligible for assistance and care as 
state charges; the earnings of these workers are dependent on weather and erop 
conditions; resources, other than wages, are usually not available. These three 
factors are taken into consiceration in the Department regulations which permit 
some modification of established policies and procedures in recognition of the 
special circumstances involved. 


Arrangements have been made by the State Department of Social Welfare for 
the local public welfare commissioner to accept this type of case as a state 
charge by the issuance of the following Department regulations 
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for public assistance and care made by migratory 
seasonal farm workers may be accepted on the basis of presump- 
tive lack of state residence in New York State. 
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(1 t he migrant was brought into New York State 
1 or the date he entered New York State as 
Ss Jorker 
(2) the locality and state from which he came 
(3 the micra statement as to his residence during the 
year preceding his arrival in New York State as evidence 
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(4) the name and address of the labor contractor and the 
farmer or employer in New York State. If the migrant 
I br ! New York State by a contractor, 


employers for whom he has 








ication for assistance is made after the current farm 

r ere during the season, the hae mcg indicates that 

o New York State as a migrant worker, Sut subsequently 

Oo non-migrant work, some substantiation sh os be obtained 
act, came to New York State as a migrant during the 





NOTE: "Current season" is usually from May to November. 


2. Determination of Need 


The earnings of the migratory seasonal farm workers who are 
here for the current season are dependent on weather and crop 
conditions; resources other than wages are usually not avail- 
able. However, some of these workers may be covered by Work- 
men's Compensation, New York State disability benefits or 
other insurance benefits. Therefore, these resources shall 
be explored and income from them determ uined. (Note: 66% of 
the farmers or growers are covered by some form of voluntary 
insurance. ) 

If the application for public as 
after the close of the current fa 
and procedures for determination 


sistance or care is received 
season, the usual policies 


arm 
of need are applicable. 


Standards to be Anplied: 


local public welfare agencies shall provide public assistance and care to 
migratory seasonal farm workers during the current season in accordance with the 
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determined to be short-term. 


For those who remain after the current season and apply for public assist- 
ance or care, determination shall be made whether they will be short-term or long- 
term and the same standards governing New York State residents shall apply. 


One hundred per cent reimbursement is allowed to the local public welfare 
department which has authorised and paid for such care in accordance with Depart— 
ment regulations on all cases approved as state charges. To assure that migrant 
workers get such emergency assistance and care without the need for an exhaustive 
and time—oonsuming investigation, the State Department of Social Welfare has mod- 
ified its regulations as stated above. These regulations will thus make the major- 
ity of migrant workers eligible for emergency care where no other person or agency 
is able and willing to assume responsibility. 


DIVISION OF STATE POLICE 


The State Police will continue to assist and cooperate with the Department 
of Health's Officers and the County Health Commissioners by making inspections -* 
Farm Labor Camps in company with the person designated by these officiais ior ' 
purpose of enforcing the Public Health Law and Chapter XV of the Sanitary Code. 


It is desirous that inspections be made monthly, but only if in the company 
of a health department designee. 


Any department or agency cf the State who wishes the State Police to assist 
them in any official manner, will be given full assistance. Summary police action 
will be taken by members of the Division when violation of the Penal Law, Motor 
Vehicle Law, Labor Law or laws other than the Public Health Law and Sanitary Code 


are observed. It is of primary importance that Farm Labor Camps do not operate 
without having Health Permits issued to them. 


BUREAU OF MOTOR VEHICLES 


Effective June 1, 1956, a new amendment was aided to the Vehicle and Traffic 
Law whereby seasonal farm laborers could secure a registration permit for a fee 
of $2.00 for a motor vehicle registered in the home state of the owner of the 
vehicle, Proof of liability and property damage is also required in the amounts 
of at least $10,000 for death or injury to any one person, $20,000 for death or 
injury to two or more persons and $5,000 property damage. 


The law also provided for the issuance of a tamporary seasonal farm laborer 
driving permit for any person at least 18 years of age who possessed a current 
license of his home state, The permits were issued without the necessity of 
passing a written examination but the other tests were required. Under date of 
April 17, 1957, this law was amended to waive all tests for such permits, 


Covering both types of permits, the applicant is required to submit a state- 
ment from his New York State employer to the effect that he is employed as a 
Seasonal farm laborer. In both instances, the permits are valid from June lst 
to November 30th of any current yeer. 
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The permits may be 


) btained at any issuing office of the Bureau of Motor 
Jehicles throughout the state and under the new provisions of the law there is no 
elay as long as the home state requirements are substantiated by a registration 
or license and plus proof of liability and property damage insurance in the regis. 
ering of a motor vehicle, 


° 


. 


All vehicles more than four years ole must be inspected before being registere 
in New York State. This includes 1954 or earlier models or later models when pur- 
chased as used vehicles, soueiee: vehicles which are brought in from out of state 
may be granted a ten-day permit to permit the inspection after the registration 
is accomplished, 


NEW YORK STATE JOINT LEGISLATIVE COMMITTEE ON MIGRANT LABOR 


ork State Joint Legislative Committee on Migrant Labor was created 
by the New York State Legislature, The work cf this Committee is divided into 
two parts: ), to study the importance of this source of seasonal farm labor 
to the agricultural economy of the State and to observe the social impact of the 
advent of this mobile force; and (2), to make the stay of the migrant and his 


x 


family in New York State as profitable and enjoyable as possible. 


~ 


This Committee is composed of four Assemblymen and three Senators; Assemblyman 
Alonzo L. Waters, Medina, New York, Chairman, 


NEW YORK STATE EXTENSION SERVICE 


The Extension Service is a cooperative educational enterprise of rural people, 
county governments and the State Colleges of Agriculture and Home Economics repre- 
senting the State and Federal Governments, It works primarily through Extension 
agents in each county, assisted by specialists at the Colleges. 


Because of its established and continuous contact with farmers and farmer- 
employers, the Extension Service can take an active part in helping farmers and 
farm workers to understand the programs of other agencies. It can give some 
assistance in coordinating these activities in the counties. 


Although it has no personnei specializing in this area the Extension Service 
will counsel on problems of housing, employer-employee relations and camp man- 
agement to the extent that members of the staff are available. It will continue 
to help communities to organize to help bring about improved relationships between 
migrants, communities and employers, 
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Senator Javits. I also invite, Mr. Chairman, the committee’s 
attention to the thought of conferring with the Honorable Catherwood, 
or members of his Department, engaged in the handling of these regu- 
lations. 

I notice that the chairman has a similar bill. I hope very much 
that both of these bills will receive expeditious and favorable considera- 
tion by the subcommittee with a view of speedy enactment into law. 
This is really a national disgrace to our society. 

I point out that the idea of crew leader registration is so simple, 
as it has been tried and found in my own State and in other States, 
that we should not face any particular opposition to the matter and 
should be able to have a bill passed on the consent calendar. Hence, 
there is a real possibility that we can have this legislation at this 
very session, which will be a great credit to the Chair, and a great 
credit to all of us who are sponsoring this legislation. 

Senator Witurams. Thank you. In that connection, it seems to 
me that the growers would be very much appreciative of legislation to 
raise the standards. 

Senator Javits. There is another thing which, if I may, I should 
like to dwell upon. It is very important. There is a deficiency in 
migrant labor that is bound to suffer if people are abused, put upon, 
and exploited. And when you get some dignity into the process, 
some regularization of it, I think it will result in better workmen, as 
well as higher standards. 

Senator Wiiurams. I know that the members are unusually in- 
terested that we have the support of very important State con- 
stituents, such as yours and of mine. And I read an excerpt from 
a letter to me saying, “‘I think problems of migrants are among the 
most difficult to face in our society, not only because of their com- 
plexity, but because of the fact that the responsibility for deficiencies, 
no one State and no one locality can be held accountable when things 
go wrong.” 

It seems to me that New York State has accepted a large measure 
of responsibility. We know of some of the other things that are 
happening there. And your suggestion that we confer with the 
New York authorities, I believe, is very good. I hope in the fall that 
we can do so. That is, on the broad-range problems. And that we 
may see some of the work that is being done. 

I understand that there is a cooperative camp at Chappaqua for 
youngsters from the age of 2 to 14 who are cared for during the day, 
during the time their parents are in the fields. 

It sounds to me like this is one way of being very helpful. 

Senator Javits. Thank you very much. I have considered it a 
great pleasure to be here. 

Senator WiLuiaMs. We again have the privilege of having with us 
Senator McCarthy. 


STATEMENT OF HON. EUGENE J. McCARTHY, U.S. SENATOR FROM 
THE STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Senator McCartuy. Mr. Chairman and members of the sub- 
committee: 


The unfortunate conditions of migratory farm workers has been 
known for a long time. I do not believe that a new committee or 
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commission is needed to ‘‘discover’’ what already is well known. You 
and I both know, and I hope we agree, that a solution at the present 
time is needed to see that it is solved. 

In my opinion, the most realistic appraisal of the whole era was 
contained in the report of President Truman’s Commission on Migra- 
tory Workers, in 1951, but its recommendations have been largely 
ignored. It did cover the problem quite adequately. For a long time 
it was assumed that this problem would solve itself. 1 think it is clear 
now that it will not solve itself. For too long there has been an assump- 
tion that delay will cure the illness. 

In the 1930’s the public conscience was aroused by the tragedy of the 
migratory workers, as depicted in the ‘‘Grapes of Wrath” by John 
Steinbeck. This was explained away as being the temporary phenom- 
enen of the drought and widespread unemployment. The migratory 
farmworkers were considered merely the rural counterpart of the 
urban unemployed. The unsettled conditions of the war years and 
the postwar period were later used as an explanation for what were 
viewed as abnormal conditions. 

Of course, we must have means available to produce food and fiber. 

Another explanation offered was that the problem stemmed ‘from 
the illegal entry into the labor market of hundreds of thousands of 
wetbacks from Mexico. It was contended that if that was controlled, 
the problem would be solved. So the importation of Mexican na- 
tionals was made subject to contracts by the respective governments, 
and while this improved the condition of the nationals somewhat, it 
has done little to raise standards of domestic workers. During this 
period, too, there have been those who have insisted that human de- 
fects are the cause. Some have taken a pessimistic and cynical 
attitude, holding that the migratory worker is responsible for his own 
condition and that he gets what he deserves; others have gone to the 
other extreme and explained all as the result of the malice of exploitive 
landlords who delight in compounding the misery of their hired hands. 
None of these, to me, are sufficient to explain the situation. 

I believe that this committee should take into consideration at least 
three facts, all of which have a bearing on the kind of recommenda- 
tions it will make. 

First, it is clear that an agricultural revolution has taken place and 
this has created a new kind of farmworker whose rights cannot be pro- 
tected in the traditional way by personal regard of the farmer for his 
hired man. Specialty crops, involving high capital investment and 
mechanization, require a specialized labor for limited periods of time. 

Although the large commercial farmers utilizing this kind of labor 
make up less than 5 percent of the total farms, they produce over 25 
percent of the farm production in the Nation. ‘This new type of 
farming enterprise is a business venture in which labor is simply a 
cost of production. This structure is largely freed of the sense of 
social obligation to his workers which, for all its faults, was charac- 
teristic of the old plantation type of enterprise and which also existed 
on the homestead type of farm operation of that era. The modern 
operator needs a large supply of seasonal workers. And there is no 
immediate prospect that this can be filled except by migratory farm- 
workers. 

Therefore, legislation for this kind of worker need not be approached 
with the same caution as that which would affect the family farm and 
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its hired man. In this kind of operation the traditional values do 
not exist. It should be noted that the family farm has become even 
more family centered than it was before the present agricultural 
revolution. Mechanization of farm tasks has decreased the need for 
the hired man on the family farm. But it is my belief that one of 
the real dangers to the family farm is the unfavorable competitive 
position into which it is put by the existence of the large units whose 
low costs are partly the result of underpaid migratory workers, and 
which reflects on its face generally, no social responsibility for the 
farm employee. 

The second fact that is pertinent to the recommendations of the 
committee is that there is little chance that the migratory workers 
will be able to improve their own condition through their own efforts. 
Their condition is not parallel to the modern industrial worker. 
Most of the elements which enabled industrial workers to improve 
their standards of living are lacking. Migrant workers are largely 
excluded from protective Federal and State legislation. Their num- 
ber is so small that they do not benefit from the social pressure of 
reformers. 

On the whole, they do not have labor organizations of their own. 
Because they are economically depressed and have been deprived of 
educational advantages, because their work lacks status and prestige, 
and because the very nature of their occupation requires mobility, 
they are unable to solve their problems by themselves, or as part of 
the same community. 

The third fact is that the problem of migratory workers is largely 
an interstate issue. It is a national problem, and to some extent an 
international one. The migratory worker does not have the stability 
of residence which characterizes the great majority of workers. He 
does not stay in one community long enough to become established or 
to enjoy the rights or fulfill the duties of local citizens. Some of them, 
it is true, do not travel beyond the borders of a single State like Texas 
or California, but even then their welfare is strongly influenced by 
those who do migrate in cycles from other States and Mexico. 

But even within those States, they need a better kind of life. 

Thus, the question of Federal legislation should not be viewed as 
an example of intrusion by the National Government. Rather, it is 
a matter of a Federal obligation. It is a question of the willingness 
of the Federal Government to assist the States in a problem which 
generally is not their exclusive responsibility. By this I mean that 
the local municipality or county cannot be expected to bear the full 
financial responsibility for providing the various social welfare, edu- 
cational and other minimum facilities. For example, the local com- 
munity can hardly be expected to provide classrooms and teachers 
for children, many of whom have special educational needs, for a few 
weeks or part of a semester, and then have the facilities unused when 
the students move on to another State, or to other communities. 
The possibility of grants-in-aid to the States might well be explored. 
_ We should keep in mind, also, that the products of farms move in 
interstate trade, with the return largely set by a free market which is 
more sensitive to supply and demand than in any other major branch 
of our economy. The farm operators have their unique problems. 
Not only is their business highly competitive and risky, not only are 
they subject to wide price fluctuations as a result of a domestic and 
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foreign production which they are individually unable to control, 
but they also have the hazard of weather and plant disease, insects 
and all of the other natural hazards. The individual farmer who wants 
to raise wages and improve living conditions would find himself unable 
to compete with others who are not so responsible. For the protec- 
tion of the honest and the fairminded operators it is necessary to im- 
pose some minimum standards uniformly. 

To a great extent it is the consumer, not the farm operators, who 
have benefited by the low standards of wages and living conditions of 
migrant workers. 

While prices of other products have risen steadily, prices for farm 
products have declined. I do not believe that the American people, 
if they know the facts, want to eat and be clothed at the expense of 
farmworkers. 

The tragic condition of migratory workers was recently summarized 
by a former member of President Truman’s five-man commission as 
follows: 

“The injustices inflicted on migrant labor in American agriculture 
are an international scandal.”’ 

In view of this, Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that the committee 
should aim high in its work. I believe it should recommend compre- 
hensive legislation which will give a broad basis for effectively dealing 
with this problem. I hope that it will not become merely a “study” 
Commission, but rather a guide to practical action at several levels. 

The two bills which are receiving principal attention from this 
committee, which are immediately up for consideration, are the one 
to control the crew leader, proposed by Senator Williams and Senator 
Javits, and one restricting child labor by Senator McNamara. And 
they are a good start. 

But I suggest that there are several other possibilities for action. 

One is extending the farm housing loan program to include migrant 
laborers. 

Another is a Federal grant-in-aid for assisting the States in educa- 
tion and social welfare programs for migrants. Possibly, that could 
be helped by adding a section to the so-called school aid program. 

Third, to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act to bring migratory 
workers within its coverage, with due allowance for differences between 
agricultural and industrial work. 

Fourth, providing better coverage under old age survivors insurance. 

Fifth, phasing out the program for the importation of Mexican 
nationals. 

And sixth, either organizational attention through the Department 
of Labor to fix more clearly the responsibility of that Department for 
migratory workers. And along with that the enactment of whatever 
authority may be necessary in order to assist the Department in 
carrying out and exercising the jurisdiction which it now holds in a 
very limited way. 

Mr. Chairman, I submit that these five or six areas should receive 
special attention from the committee. 

Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 

Senator WituiamMs. We thank you very much, Senator McCarthy. 

Your statement has been extremely helpful. We appreciate the 


suggestions that you have made as to the other areas of coverage. | 


The subcommittee, I am sure, will be appreciative of those suggestions. 
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Senator Ranpoupu. I wish to associate my thinking with yours in 
reference to the contribution made by the several Senators who have 
appeared before this subcommittee this morning—Senator McNa- 
mara, Senators McCarthy, Javits, Keating, and Clark. 

It is important that we have the ideas of our colleagues in the 
Senate on this perplexing subject. 1 am sure that we will require 
such assistance as we approach this subject objectively. There are 
problems which will cross State lines. 

We know the various major routes by which these migratory 
workers flow into the agricultural watersheds of the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I believe that a series of articles which were carried 
in the Christian Science Monitor, written by Dorothea Kahn Jaffe, 
should be included in this record. These are very revealing and timely 
and provocative stories which appeared in this newspaper in April 
and May. They cover on-the-spot reports by this writer. The data 
came from a study by Miss Jaffe in Missouri, Illinois, and Wisconsin. 
And it seems to me that such material should be inserted. I ask that 
at the conclusion of the hearings today this series of articles be 
inserted as part of our proceeding. 

Senator Wituiams. They will be included. 

(The articles referred to follow:) 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of April 20, 1959} 
Hope FoR MIGRANTS 
(By Dorothea Kahn Jaffe, staff correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor) 


St. Louis, Mo. 

Juan and Rosa Garcia, migrant farmworkers from Texas, would never think 
of entering a big city hotel, let alone walking into its grand ballroom with the 
crystal chandeliers and velvet draperies. But if they had got up their courage to 
enter the Coronado Hotel in St. Louis last week, they would have found a warm 
and understanding welcome. 

Gathered around green cloth covered tables in the ballroom were their friends— 
men and women from 16 mid-American States—all trying to figure out how to 
help the Nation’s 850,000 migratory crop pickers help themselves. 

This was no gathering of starry-eyed crusaders. These were men and women 
in a position to do something practical for the families and individuals who follow 
the sun in the harvest areas. Here were farm placement officials, State legislators, 
migrant commission members, educators, churchworkers, canners who employ 
migratory farm labor, spokesmen for growers associations, and public health 
persons. 

These people did not come to learn about the migrants; they are already deeply 
involved in efforts to help them and are aware that they are denied some of the 
most basic rights and privileges that other Americans enjoy. They know migrants’ 
wages are the lowest, their housing probably the worst, and their economic 
position probably the least secure of any labor group in this country. 


PLANNED FOR ACTION 


They came together not just to talk but to find a better basis for action. This 
meeting—first of its kind in the central tier of States—was held to bring about 
better coordination of all the work being done in behalf of migratory workers. 
Sponsoring the meeting were two agencies that have already done much to bring 
order into the work done for migrants. They were the Council of State Govern- 
ments and the President’s Committee for Migratory Farm Labor. 

The conference served its purpose. Out of the meeting came a list of things to 
be done, largely proposals for expansion of programs already found successful on 
a pilot or experimental basis. They ranged from recommendations for a system 
of report cards to enable migrant children to move from school to school and pick 
up where they leave off all the way to support for a study of a minimum wage 
law. (Average hourly wage on piecework basis for pickers now 78 cents.) The 
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conference also asked that it be made permanent so that its coordinating wory 
may continue. 

Why all this ado about the migrants? Aren’t they folks with a gypsy instinet 
who like to pack themselves into trucks and jalopies and take to the road? 
Aren’t the shacks provided them in the North as good as the dilapidated homes 
they leave in the South? Aren’t they indifferent to the education of their children? 

These questions are often raised in communities where the migrants come and 
may be asked by anyone passing a camp of migrant families. But those who 
work closely with them give negative answers to all these queries. 


NO WANDERLUST HERE 


To begin with, they are not driven by wanderlust. The men, women, and 
children who pick asparagus and beans, cherries and beets, go because they need 
to earn money. 

“‘Get me a good job and I don’t want to go nowhere,’’ Texas migrants tell their 
placement officers. Unskilled, often unable to speak English, they go where their 
labor is needed. While their wages are low wherever they go, they come back in 
better economic condition than when they left. In one small Texas town, they 
say the demand for shiny tile bathrooms goes up suddenly when the migrants 
come home. To these folks, traveling with the crops means home improvement. 
They may not always know how to take care of better housing, as farmers com- 
plain, but there are many instances of camps properly supervised that are main- 
tained with pride by the migrants. 

If the families seem indifferent to their children’s schooling, it is not surprising. 
It is hard for a family of six to live on the earnings of the parents, which, combined, 
average about $1,700 a year. Children working in the field help produce a living 
wage. And even to dress the children for school takes money. 

Added to that is the fact that many schools do not welcome migrant children. 
What is a principal to do when he finds his school population suddenly doubled, 
as happens in some rural districts upon the arrival of the migrants? Teachers are 
already overloaded with pupils. These children, coming in late in the term, may 
need much special attention. It is not surprising if the migrant children some- 
times feel they are not wanted and prefer to stay home, and that the parents do 
not force them to go. 

WORKERS NEEDED 


In any case, the migrants come north because they are needed—because 
without them the crops would rot in the fields. Mechanization has not reduced 
the need for seasonal workers at peak periods, but rather has increased it. For 
there are some things machines cannot yet do economically, such as picking the 
strawberries that are ripe and leaving the others on the plant. Since mechaniza- 
tion makes for bigger crops, more handworkers are therefore needed at the moment 
they are ready for picking. 

Could not unemployed resident labor do this work? It does not attract the 
man laid off from a factory job. A Detroit worker who has received $2.50 an 
hour at a machine in a clean plant is not eager to go out into a hot field and stoop 
all day picking beans for 78 cents an hour, or less if he is inexperienced. He may 
try it, but he’s not likely to stick. 

So the migrants fill in the void. They come north in a fairly well-established 
pattern of routes, but the movement is not directed. Word gets around— 
through employment service offices, by grapevine, by growers’ representatives— 
that certain crops will be ready to pick at certain dates at specified places. On 
the strength of this information, the crews move out into these areas. 

While the United States is interlaced with the paths of migrant workers, five 
major streams can be identified. One begins in Florida in the spring, moving 
northward and drawing workers as it goes until it finally reaches New York in 
October. The second movement is mainly from Texas into the Central and 
Great Lakes States. A third stream is specialized. It tegins in Texas in late 
May and follows the repining wheat up from New Mexico into the Dakotas and 
Montana. A fourth route passes through the Rocky Mountain States. A fifth is 
not so much a stream as an ebb-and-flow movement along the west coast. 


SOME 850,000 INVOLVED 


About half of the 850,000 workers who travel these trails are American citi- 
zens—mainly Negroes, persons of Mexican descent, Puerto Ricans. Foreign 
workers include native Mexicans brought into this country under a treaty. This 
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treaty gives them certain privileges not enjoyed by American migrant labor, 
such as guaranteed employment, workman’s compensation and quarters in 
camps With sanitation standards. A few years back the ‘“‘wetback,” the migrant 
who supposedly swam the Rio Grande to enter illegally, was considered a major 
problem but now practically nothing is heard of him. 

To help the migrants reach the jobs they seek at the right time, the Farm 
Placement Service of the U.S. Department of Labor has published five ingenious 
maps which are supplied the workers. Each shows the location of the special 
harvests along the automobile routes, gives the dates of the harvest, and such 
information as the location and telephone number of the local placement office. 

All this is useful, but there is still much waste motion. Jobs are not always 
found when expected. Weather plays tricks and harvest dates are not too reliable. 
When several hundred workers arrive a couple of weeks before the harvest, as 
happens sometimes, what are they to do for money? Must local relief come to 
their aid? Sometimes growers extend credit, but this means deductions from 
small wages later. 

To eliminate some of these trials the States are now working on the annual 
worker plan, in cooperation with the U.S. Department of, Labor. Under this 
plan, growers make known their specific labor needs to State placement officers 
months before the harvest. The placement office of the State needing the labor 
then confers with counterpart officials in the State from which the migrants come 
and present the labor requests which enable groups of workers to sign up for the 
jobs. They do this through their crew leader, a man usually chosen from among 
themselves. The system does not work perfectly, but it holds promise and the 
St. Louis conference urged that it be extended. 


RESPONSIBILITY NEEDED 


Incidentally, this puts more responsibility on the crew leader and makes it 
more urgent than ever that he be a responsible person who does not take advan- 
tage of those to whom he furnishes leadership and transportation. A bill to 
require crew leaders to register is now in Congress. The St. Louis conference 
urged its passage. 

While seeing a need for Federal legislation in certain interstate matters, those 
attending the St. Louis conference stressed the importance of help at the local 
level. Many of the migrants’ difficulties arise from community attitudes. Local 
people, with little awareness of the need for people to pick the harvest, may look 
upon the sudden influx of foreigners as a nuisance. Or they may ignore then 
altogether. In either case, the newcomers feel unwanted in the nearby town and 
hesitate to enter churches, attend movies, or even send their children to school. 

Some three decades ago the National Council of Churches became aware of this 
situation and organized its migrant ministry. These were staff workers who went 
out into the camps to get acquainted with the migrants, to learn their needs, and 
to stimulate the local community to help fill them. From all sides you hear of 
the remarkable success of this venture. With a relatively small staff the migrant 
ministry has recruited volunteers by the hundreds and has changed many condi- 
tions for the better. This summer it expects to send out, as it did last, some 6,000 
volunteers to 31 States. 

HELP EXTENDED 


These people strive to help the migrant families do things for themselves. 
They organize classes in handicraft, English, and other studies. They teach 
mothers to use sewing machines. They organize day-care centers so that mothers 
do not have to take their babies out into the fields. They also make the families 
welcome in local churches and encourage them to make use of health and welfare 
services. 

In some communities this has led, directly or indirectly, to participation by 
everybody—growers, canners, merchants, homemakers, schoolchildren. In one 
town the whole community set out to learn Spanish so people could talk to the 
migrants and the air was full of “Si, Senores’’ and ‘‘hasta la vistas’”’ to the delight 
of the Mexican-Americans. In another, the chamber of commerce holds an 
annual fiesta for the migrant workers at the close of the harvest, bringing color 
and gaiety into a little Michigan town. 

All this helps. So does the establishment of State migrant labor commissions in 
21 States and the adoption of housing codes in less than half the States. But 
some of those who have worked longest and most lovingly in this field look forward 
to the day when the migrants won’t have to migrate any more. They think it 
will take another 25 vears or so, but eventually they hope the migrants will be 
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able to earn their living at home and the farmers will harvest their crops by 
machinery. Even now, many migrants each year find their way into permanent 
jobs up north and settle down to live happily like other people. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor of April 27, 1959] 
MIGRANT WoRKERS’ ENCHILADAS SCORE IN WISCONSIN 
(By Dorothea Kahn Jaffe, staff correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor) 


Manitowoc, Wis. 

Olive-skinned Texas-Mexican migrants who do the “stoop labor’’ in the sugar 
beet and vegetable farms at this northern Wisconsin region are coming back from 
their Texas homeland—fathers, mothers, little ones. By the middle of May 
they will be on the job again. 

Here they will return to better social conditions than most of the Nation’s 
850,000 poorly paid mobile farmworkers know. 

Last year, Manitowoc was the site of a pilot project of the National Consumers 
Committee for Research and Education, and the good results of that effort con- 
tinue. The local community is working to raise money to help pay the salary 
of an Extension Service leader who can again devote herself to the work with 
migrant families as she did last year. 


EXEMPLARY PROJECT? 


Purpose of the program was to find out to what extent the Extension Service, 
now available to most resident farmers and their families throughout the United 
States, could be extended to migratory farmworkers who have not enjoyed its 
benefits. 

If ways could be found to “extend Extension” to the migrant labor camps, the 
study made here, and another carried on the year before in Marquette County 
under the same auspices, could serve as examples to every county in the United 
States where families in trucks stop to pick crops when harvest hands are ner ded. 

How do the people closest to the scene rate the results? 


LOCAL CITIZENS HELP 


“Very, very good,”’ said John Buchholz, county agent, when I called him by 
telephone to learn late developments. ‘‘People here are enthused about the 
work. We hope this year we can develop local leadership, drawn both from the 
community and from the migrant workers themselves. Then we can carry on 
without so much concern about funds.” 

The happy manner in which the program developed here was told me by Miss 
Anita Gundlach of the University of Wisconsin extension staff. Miss Gundlach 
serves as a member of the Manitowoc County Advisory Committee on Migrant 
Labor. The committee is made up of local citizens representing many com- 
munity agencies—churches, schools, a canning company employing migrants, 
social welfare groups, chamber of commerce, labor, Farm Bureau auxiliary, 
and so on. 

FURNITURE IMPROVISED 


When the Manitowoc project was launched last year, an experienced extension 
worker was put in charge? Mrs. Ruth H. Braun had guided the similar project 
in Marquette County the year before. She brought with her a patient under- 
standing of these migrant families. 

She cultivated their friendship and learned their problems and hopes. She 
sat down on the ground beside the road with the children, teaching them hand- 
crafts. With other members of the extension staff, she arranged sewing lessons 
for the mothers. The staff rented sewing machines and brought them into the 
camp so the mothers could use them to do their mending and to make new dresses 
for themselves and their children. 

Mrs. Braun found the mothers keeping house under great difficulties. There 
was no place to put things. Families lived out of suitcases. 

The extension service people came to the rescue. They found wooden apple 
crates which the migrants could buy for 5 cents a piece, along with peach boxes 
they could get for nothing. Happily the peach boxes, about one-half the size 
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of the apple boxes in depth and slightly narrower, fitted into the latter like drawers. 
With a little guidance in carpentry the men of the family put in runners so that 
the peach boxes would slide in and out. Placing one apple box atop another and 
another atop that, the men were able to make six-drawer chests. The final touch 
was to paint them and put a knob on each drawer. 

Mothers then undertook to improve their bare cubicles with the aid of the 
extension staff members, who went on bargain hunting trips with them. Soon 
rough tables were covered with linoleum remnants, and windows had inexpensive 
prints for draperies. The migrants paid for these things themselves. 

One of the most valuable results of the program—a byproduct—is that through 
it the migrant families have established social contacts with the community. 
This is something wholly lacking in many migrant camps. 

Mrs. Braun cites as an example the nutrition teaching carried on by the exten- 
sion service. It had unexpected results. 


NATIVE DISHES SCORE 


Mrs. Braun had been teaching the mothers how to prepare balanced meals on a 
two-burner stove, and similar techniques. The time had come to present a cook- 
ing demonstration. To give the women an opportunity to speak in public, she 
proposed inviting the Manitowoc advisory committee as guests. She also sug- 
gested that the women plan the demonstration themselves. To help them do this, 
she called in some Wisconsin women, members of a local home economics club. 

Before long the Wisconsin women were asking the Texas-Mexicans how they 
cooked at home. That gave the Texans an idea. They would give a demonstra- 
tion of their own dishes. Mrs. Braun, never one to suppress enthusiasm, fell in 
with the plan. She asked the women for a grocery list and got what they needed 
to make tacos, enchiladas, and Mexican-style fried chicken. 

When the evening for the demonstration came, everything went smoothly. A 
little frightened at first, the women from the camp soon felt at ease before the 
audience of Manitowoc people—members of the committee, and their wives or 
husbands. They prepared their native dishes with skill and grace. The ice was 
completely thawed when, after the demonstration, the women invited the guests to 
come up and taste. Result, as summarized by Mrs. Braun: 

“People in the community became very conscious of the fact that these migrant 
people have abilities also and are very adept at mixing socially with others, pro- 
vided they have the chance.” 

Now it is not unusual for migrants to visit in Manitowoc homes, and to partici- 
pate in community life. Their children join Boy and Girl Scout troops and take 
part in 4-H Club work. 

“We hope what has been done here will serve as a blueprint for many other 
communities in other States,’’ said Miss Gundlach. 


[From the Christian Science Monitor of May 4, 1959] 


CoMMUNITY IN ILLINOIS HELPs To Fitut Schoo, NEEps or MIGRANT WoRKERS, 
CHILDREN 


(By Dorothea Kahn Jaffe, staff correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor) 


° PRINCETON, ILL. 

This April morning Lucy Lopez, dark-eyed little Texan of Mexican extraction, 

ut on clean jeans and T-shirt and started up the road toward her new school. 
er brother, José, caught up with her. 

They were the first of the migrant farmworkers’ children to arrive at this one- 
room country school in northern Illinois, opened for them during the asparagus- 
picking season. Tomorrow their comrades from the camp would be coming— 
perhaps 20 or 25 boys and girls, all part of the army of 200,000 American children 
who follow the crops. 

They will remain here as long as there is asparagus to be pulled and corn to be 
detassled. Then they will move with their parents along to another harvesting 
location, and perhaps another school. 

Lucy shyly presented her Texas report card. Most migrant children know that 
teachers look for these cards to help them place the newcomers. At best it isn’t 
easy to fit in Spanish-speaking children who have been getting their education 
on the fly as their parents travel by truck from one harvest to another. 
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SMILE OF APPROVAL 


Lucy’s card brought a smile of approval to the lips of her new teacher, Mrs, 
Dan Hamrick. This little fourth-grader was making the most of her interrupted 
opportunities. Her grades were all good. 

Last fall she entered the class in her hometown, Grulla, Tex., 12 weeks late, 
due to absence for the cotton harvest, but while she was there she had attended 
with perfect regularity and had managed to catch up with her group. 

Now Mrs. Hamrick turned to José. 

‘“Now may I see your card?” The tall boy hung his head. 

“T forget * * *. My mother, maybe she has it.” 

“Well, school isn’t really started yet,’’ said the teacher. ‘‘Try to bring it 
tomorrow.” 

The motherly woman who has worked with these traveling children for 3 years 
gave the boy and girl storybooks to read. She went to the blackboard to write 
a list of spelling words for the next day when the crowd would be there. Lucey 
copied the words as the teacher wrote them. When the teacher looked her way, 
her brown eyes beamed. She felt at home. 


SPANISH SURPRISE 


Her preparations finished, Mrs. Hamrick sat down on a little chair and called 
the children to her. 

“Do you think you could read from this book?’’ Lucey and José pulled their 
chairs close to their teacher and peered into the volume she was holding. Sur- 
prise... It was in Spanish, the language their mother and father speak. Of course 
they could read it. 

But what seemed really wonderful was that Mrs. Hamrick, the American lady, 
could also read it. She could even explain to them things about Spanish grammar 
that they did not know. 

Actually, Mrs. Hamrick was using the Spanish language to teach them funda- 
mentals of speech that they could later apply to their study of English. 

A happy schoolroom, this one, but unfortunately it is not typical. In many 
communities, already overburdened teachers throw up their hands when the 
migrants arrive. 

How can one integrate a score of Spanish-speaking children into a class at the 
tail end of the year? In other communities no one invites the fieldworkers’ boys 
and girls to attend school, and truant officers just stay away from the camps. 


COMMITTEE FORMED 


But here it is different. The local Princeton people have formed a committee, 
with Floyd French, county superintendent, as chairman. They give support to 
the school administrators and teachers in their effort to provide the migrant 
children with the kind of education they need. 

R. L. MeCannon, principal of the neighboring Wyanet, Ill., elementary school, 
makes trips out to the migrant workers’ camp to talk to the parents and encourage 
them to send their children to the school provided for them. 

It was not always like this here. Some years back there was no room in the 
nearby school for the migrant children. An effort was made to hold classes in 
the camp, but it was not a success. 

Then a farmer offered the use of anempty house. The district provided desks, 
seats, and a teacher. That was better, but still not too good. 

Then last year the people in this area voted to discontinue the rural district 
and send their children into Wyanet by bus. This left the building empty—and 
available for the migrant youngsters. 

From then on it has been all theirs. The Princeton district, which became 
owner of the school as a result of consolidation, provided the building. The 
Wyanet district furnished salary for the teacher for the short term—about 6 
weeks. It also furnished books and materials, knowing that the migrant families 
could not afford to buy them. Free milk was provided under the Federal 
school-lunch program. 

This plan worked out very well and is being followed this year. 

What do the children study? 

Mr. McCannon, the principal, talking over this year’s program with Mrs. 
Hamrick in the freshly painted classroom, answered my question. 
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EVENTS ARRANGED 


“We try to give them what they need individually, and don’t concern ourselves 
with tying in the program with what they had before. There can’t be much 
preplanning for a group like this.”’ 

“We emphasize language arts,’’ said Mrs. Hamrick. ‘These children generally 
do very well in arithmetic, but they need help in speaking and reading.”’ 

For these reasons the Princeton-Wyanet people think a separate school is best 
for these children. But they arrange athletic events which bring the boys and 
girls from Texas into contact with the children in the Wyanet elementary school. 
A schoolbus takes them to Wyanet for competitive games. 

At the end of the school term there is a big picnic. Everybody interested in 
the migrant children brings good things to eat, and there are hot dogs and ham- 
burgers, buns, cookies, and pop for everyone. The children play games and sing. 
and the school term ends on a gala note. 

Much is being done here, but who would consider this the ideal way for children 
to get their education? The 16-year-olds, legally permitted to work, pick aspara- 
gus and help stretch the family income. They do not appear at school, even in 
this area. But until ways are found for these migratory people to earn their 
living in a settled community, what Princeton and Wyanet are doing may point 
the way for other localities where the migratory workers are still overlooked 
people. 


{From the Christian Science Monitor of May 11, 1959] 
Micrant WorKERS TRAVEL FAR WHEN NEw Harvest CA.is 
FAMILIES PILE INTO TRUCKS 
(By Dorothea Kahn Jaffe, staff correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor) 


PRINCETON, ILL. 

Good news traveled from this small Illinois city to reach the Mexican settlement 
of Grulla, Tex., on a recent April morning. The Illinois asparagus would be ready 
to pick in 2 weeks. 

That meant to some 50 or more families in Texas, 2,000 miles away, that there 
would soon be wages again. 

Almost immediately they were off, four truckloads of families. They piled 
themselves, their clothing, their mattresses and blankets, and even a few pets 
into these modern versions of the covered wagon and started north on the 3-day- 
2-night trek. They just couldn’t wait the 2 weeks. 

For 5 months now, since the last of the cotton harvest, these seasonal workers 
had had little or nothing to do that would bring them pay. Their only skill is 
picking vegetables, fruit, and cotton—doing the ‘stoop labor’? which better- 
educated, English-speaking workers pass by. When there is no crop to pick, 
income stops. At the end of the idle season, most savings have been eaten up. 


RESPONSIBILITY ASSUMED 


That is why R. K. Fuller, of the Fuller Canning Co. here, found himself with 
asmall village of Spanish-speaking migrants to look after the day this correspond- 
ent arrived on the scene. As an employer of the asparagus pickers, he assumed 
responsibility for them even though they came nearly 2 weeks before the time he 
indicated. 

The company urgently needed these workers because no local labor was available 
to do the jobs they perform so willingly. 

So when Victor Borrego, the migrants’ group leader, went to see Mr. Fuller 
and explained that his fellow-citizens badly needed money to buy groceries, he 
found a sympathetic ear. Mr. Fuller knew Victor. He had employed him as 
his camp manager the year before and was hiring him again this year—and he 
trusted him. 

He placed in his hands $7,000 as a loan to tide the workers over until their pay 
would begin. Victor, a slender man of Spanish type, cleanly dressed, courteous, 
promised to take care of collections for repayment of the loan. 
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HIGH WAGES FOR WORK 


Financing groceries was not all that Mr. Fuller had to do. Before the workers 
left Texas he had helped them with their transportation expense. He sent 
$2,700 to the Texas Employment Commission which made certain the money 
was put in the hands of responsible crew leaders. The migrant workers will 
repay most of this money also, says Mr. Fuller. 

During the working period, these seasonal laborers earn at a rate that permits 
them to pay their debts. A man can make $100 a week or more picking asparagus 
in this area without toiling unduly long hours, according to the Illinois State 
Employment Service. 

If the man’s wife works with him in the field, as practically all migrant workers’ 
wives do, this may add another $50 to the paycheck. Children over 16 years 
of age can also bring in family income. 

All are paid by the pound of asparagus picked. It isn’t the rate of pay, in this 
case at least, that puts the migrants in the bottom bracket of farmworkers when 
it comes to annual income; it’s the shortness of their working year and the gaps 
between jobs. Weather, too, can play tricks. Their average weekly wage, 
counting the idle months, is sadly inadequate. 


VILLAGES TRANSPLANTED 


While at work on the 600 acres of asparagus planted by the Fuller Canning Co, 
here, the migrants live rent-free in company-owned barracks on one of the farms, 
This is the usual thing for migrants. They transplant their Texas village to what- 
ever place they may find themselves in. Quarters, are crude, families are crowded, 
but they do not complain. 

Migrants have been living this way for so long they seem to consider it nor- 
mal. And employers, who operate in a competitive market, feel they cannot af- 
ford to offer much more in housing than their competition. 

It is customary for the employer to furnish housing without charge. This may 
include, as in the case of the Fullers, gas and electricity. Camps seldom have 
refrigeration. Outdoor toilets are the rule. 


HOUSE CLEAN AND TIDY 


We visited the camp at Princeton the morning after the Texans arrived and 
found much activity. A truck with a Texas registration drove up just after we 
parked. New arrivals? No, just people returning from a trip to the super- 
market. The crew leader had taken his folks to town to buy groceries and they 
brought back all they could carry. 

Someone put a ladder up to the truck and the women climbed out, handing their 
big bags to waiting children. One little boy bounded off joyfully with a new toy. 
This first grocery-shopping day was a gala occasion. 

We accompanied one of the women into her one-room home. Mrs. Otila Lépez 
had not expected callers, but her house was clean and tidy. A beautiful patch- 
work quilt which she had brought from Texas covered the lower part of the 
double-deck bed. 

She had made the best of the few pieces of furniture, covering the table with 
bright oilcloth and putting paper on the shelf above the two-burner gas stove on 
which she did the family cooking. Across one corner her husband José had put 
up a rod from which she hung the clothes of this family of four. 

Otila herself looked fresh and pretty. She spoke good English, unlike her hus- 
band who spoke only Spanish. She told us she had finished her third year in high 
school before she married. Now she works in the harvest fields with. her husband, 
adding $8 or $9 a day to the family income during the picking season. 

Her two well-mannered children sat quietly by while we talked. Mrs. Lépez 
said they were happy to get here because there is a school near the camp where 
they are welcomed. Lucile, a 10-year-old, tucks her reader and notebook under 
the corner of her mattress and studies in the privacy of her bed, her mother told 
us. Privacy is hard to find in a one-room house. 

This family maintains a higher standard of living that most, but as Otila ex- 
plained, others have it harder. Some mothers have many more children and 
even less space. 
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RETURN EACH YEAR 


The Fuller Canning Co. is regarded as a good employer. “If they were all as 
decent as the Fuller people we would have fewer problems,’ said a State farm 
placement officer. The migrant workers themselves testify to this by returning 
in considerable numbers each year. 

But compared to stay-at-home farmers, the migrants generally have the worst 
of it when it comes to shelter. Most of those who know the situation think there 
is urgent need for State housing codes for migrants, with enforcement. 

Illinois has just drafted such a code and has put it out on a 2-year voluntary 
trial basis. The code attempts to recognize both the basic human needs of the 
migrants and the special problems of employers. To help the States get better 
standards, the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor has prepared a model 
bill for regulation of camps on the State level. 

Meantime, migrants like the Lopez family make the best of what they have. 
Picking is hard work, but the pay envelopes you get in the North look very good. 

At least half of the families in this camp will make the 2,000-mile trip again 
next year, judging by past experience. They will make the rounds—from aspara- 
gus to corn detasseling to tomatoes to cotton—and then wait once more for return 
of the harvest season. 





{From the Christian Science Monitor of May 18, 1959] 
Micrants MapE WELCOME 
(By Dorothea Kahn Jaffe, staff correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor) 


Hoopeston, ILu.—The storekeeper leaned over the counter and talked confiden- 
tially. His subject: the 600 migrant farmworkers and their families who come 
from the Texas border each spring to pick the crops in this canning center. 

“I’m glad to see them come back. They don’t cause us any trouble and they’re 
good customers. Some of them speak a little English. I guess most all of their 
kids speak English now since they started going to school here.”’ 


CHILDREN PRAISED 


Other Hoopeston citizens had good words for the Texas-Mexican migrants 
whose darker skin and Spanish speech make them distinguishable on the streets, 
in the supermarket, on the playgrounds. These migrants are part of an army of 
850,000 seasonal workers who move in streams up through the United States 
picking vegetables, fruit, and cotton, and harvesting wheat. In some places 
they have no contacts with the local community. Not so in Hoopeston. 

A first-grate teacher has this to say regarding her migrant pupils: 

“They’re dear little folks. Some are talented in art. And how they sing. I 
just wish we had them in school longer.”’ 

A woman who runs a candy and hamburger stand at the canning plant: 

“People don’t have the right idea about the migrants. Lenjoy them. They’re 
polite. You thank them and they thank you. You learn to love their children. 
We try to help them. When the churches have rummage sales we talk up to the 
folks to give them bargains. ‘The migrants have so many children; they need our 
help.”’ 

A school principal told his experience. ‘‘Nineteen of these children from Texas 
came into our school the last of April. We had just one vacant seat in the school. 
But we managed, with tables and borrowed books. They’re good children—give 
us less trouble than some of our own. They’re retarded, of course. It’s not 
that they aren’t bright, just that they miss school when they move around with 
the crops. And English is hard for them because they speak Spanish at home. 
But they are excellent in arithmetic. We're glad to have them.” 

Comments from the personnel director of a Hoopeston canning company which 
employs about 300 asparagus pickers: 

“Oh, we like the migrants. We can count on them. It may be 100° in the 
shade or raining but they’re out in the fields snapping asparagus. I trust the 
crew leaders. (They’re migrants, too.) I’d welcome any one of them into my 
own home. These people just aren’t any different from others.”’ 
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PUPILS FRIENDLY 


The friendly attitude of the community is reflected in the social relations of the 
migrant children and local boys and girls. I watched two Hoopeston lads choose 
members of a softball team in the traditional way. ‘‘I’ll take John. * * * [’]] 
take Henry.” 

The Texas-Mexicans sat in the back of the room, but the captains went right 
over the heads of fair-skinned Hoopestonians to choose dark Manuelo and black. 
eved Rodriguez. The Texas-Mexican boys were new in school, for they had just 
arrived with the asparagus pickers, but they had already proved themselves on 
the playground. 

During recess I noticed Marcia and Jane, two Hoopeston girls, twining arms 
with Linda Rebollar, a dark and smiling migrant. 

“‘T am the one the teacher picked to welcome the new pupils,’’ Marcia told me 
proudly. 

All this friendliness did not come overnight. Hoopeston people worked hard 
to bring it about. For this city, like most American communities, had its fears 
and prejudices when the strange people first came to their community right after 
World War II. 

Jared T. Lyon, superintendent of schools; Lee Berbstrom, personnel director 
for the Illinois Canning Co.; and Rev. Donald King, Universalist minister, told 
me the story. During the war, high school youngsters, led by the superintendent, 
picked asparagus before and after school hours as a patriotic service. Later, 
prisoners of war did the work. 

But when normal times returned, no local people, it seemed, wanted to do the 
“stoop labor’’ required to snap asparagus. The migrants came in, answering an 
urgent need. 

PROTEST DISSIPATED 


At first very little attention was paid to them by the community. They arrived 
about a month before school was over, and it seemed hardly worthwhile to bring 
their children into the school system. However, some local people, whose interest 
in migrants was aroused by the Migrant Ministry of the National Council of 
Churches, brought the needs of the workers’ children to the attention of the school 
board. 

They met with an immediate and favorable response. The school plant was 
already running at capacity, but the board was willing to find a way. 

Then the bombshell. When some of the local parents heard that their children 
would be going to school with the migrants, they raised a protest. Not knowing 
the migrant children they thought them dirty, backward, ill mannered. 

There was just one thing to do: Calm fears with facts. The school people called 
an old-fashioned town meeting to talk things out. 

Those who knew the migrant children gave out information. Doctors who had 
examined them testified to their normal health and cleanliness. Teachers who 
had some contact with them testified to their ability and courtesy. 

Finally, when the matter still seemed to be at a standstill, a prominent attorney, 
Charles Dyer, spoke up. ‘‘We will be missing something if we don’t bring the 
migrants into our schools.”’ 

His voice broke down the opposition. A civic community council was formed 
and has been functioning ever since. It is now known as the Hoopeston Migrant 
Council. Dr. Werner Fliesser, a German refugee physician, and Mrs. Wilma 
Jones, a churchwoman, gave needed leadership. 





[From the Christian Science Monitor of May 25, 1959] 
MIGRANT Pay Goop—WHEN THERE’s WoRK 
(By Dorothea Kahn Jaffe, staff correspondent of the Christian Science Monitor) 


Hoopeston, Itu.—This warm spring morning the asparagus popped out of the 
black soil of the Illinois prairie thick and succulent—just right for picking. The 
migrant workers who had come here from Texas were in high spirits. 

In the afternoon one wife told us, her eyes sparkling, ‘‘My husband earned 
$20 this morning.”’ 
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When conditions are right, you can make money snapping asparagus. You 
make more in one day, if you’re good, than the man in the canning company 
office who writes out your paycheck or the teacher who instructs your little ones. 
This is piecework—paid for at so much a pound with a guaranteed hourly mini- 
mum of 80 cents. 

WORK IRREGULAR 


If you are strong, and willing to bend from your hips and pick at ground level 
for 10, 11 hours at a stretch, you may end the day with a wage comparable to that 
paid for skilled industrial work. 

What’s all this talk, then, about poorly paid migrants? In areas like this, 
where canning companies employ practically all of the available migrant labor, 
the trouble is not with the rate of pay but with the irregular nature of the work. 
This is, of course, one of the better migratory labor spots. Wages in some other 
areas are much lower.) 

From the migrant workers’ viewpoint, the difficulty is that there are frequent 
periods when there is no work at all—between crops, when weather slows up the 
harvest, when winter sets in, and so on. The migrant’s lot is that of the most 
freelances. A fine check for one job may average down to poor pay when the 
total for the year is figured. 

The average number of days per year worked by migrant laborers is 131, as 
compared with 250 for industrial workers, according to a recent computation by 
the U.S. Department of Labor. The picker gets no holiday or vacation pay, 
no unemployment compensation, no overtime, no pension, no industrial insurance. 

Thus it is that local people in this area do not apply for jobs in the asparagus 
fields. The morning of my visit to this community one canning company here 
Stokely-Van Camp) disked an entire field of tender asparagus because not enough 
migrants had arrived to snap it. Unable to get local pickers, the company 
decided to wait a few days for new sprouts and new workers. A call to the 
Illinois State Employment Service brought additional migrants to the scene. 

Since migratory labor is so urgently needed, many people think that something 
should be done to stabilize employment for the seasonal workers. The most 
practical move in this direction up to now appears to be the annual worker plan, 
sponsored by the U.S. Department of Labor. 

This is a program for exchanging information among the farm placement officers 
of the different States so that migrants may be guided in their movements. Both 
employers and workers benefit when the latter arrive at the right time and at 
spots where they are needed. 


PROGRAM WORKS OUT 


The program started spontaneously in the early 1950’s. Farm placement 
officers in the different States began communicating with each other regarding 
the recruitment of migratory labor. In 1954 the Bureau of Employment Security 
officially recommended a plan to farm placement officers for coordinating their 
efforts. 

The program appears to be working out quite well. Take Illinois, for example. 
Workers used to come up here from Texas, guided by crew leaders who had only 
vague ideas about the location of jobs. Workers often arrived before crops were 
ripe and had to wait a long time for their first paychecks. Sometimes too many 
came, sometimes too few. 

While the January winds blow, Richard B. Calhoun, chief of farm placement 
for the Illinois State Employment Service, is busy finding out how much migratory 
labor Illinois farmers expect to use the coming season and exactly where the jobs 
will be. Local placement officers obtain orders from farmers with specific infor- 
mation as to rates of pay, housing offered, dates of crop, and the like. 

_Equipped with this information, Mr. Calhoun gets in touch with the Texas 
Employment Commission. He sends blanks to be filled out informing him of 
available crews and crew leaders and giving him other useful data. In the end 
a schedule is arranged which gives the crews maximum continuous employment. 


OFFICE KEPT BUSY 


When the picking season arrives the Illinois office is busier than ever. 

“We don’t hesitate to guide crews by telephone and telegraph,”’ said Mr. 
Calhoun. ‘‘We move them only on firm job offers.”’ 

Mr. Calhoun says he does not regard the annual worker plan as perfect by any 
means, but he thinks it has greatly improved conditions of seasonal employment. 
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At the Mid-American Conference on Migratory Farm Workers, held at §¢. 
Louis this year, a recommendation was made that the annual worker plan be 
extended to cover not only crews but individual workers, like the strawberry 
pickers, who do not organize under leaders in this fashion. 

Some States are already undertaking to give special services to these people, 
Illinois has set up two information stations for their benefit in the southern part 
of the State where they make their entry. 


Senator Wiitiams. I just want to comment to Senator McCarthy 
that, with the visit we are receiving from Mr. Khrushchev in a couple 
of weeks, I am sure we are all confident that we can take him any 
place in our great country. And we will feel no embarrassment if he 
will see our free society, that it is bountiful and provides for spiritual 
needs and other needs. 

There is one area—that is the area we are talking about—which 
would not only prove embarrassing to this country, but it might be 
shocking to have him report the facts of the migrant conditions. 
And it would be interesting to see if this area is on his itinerary. 

Senator Javits. I have no further questions. 

Senator Ranpoupu. I would like to comment on your reference to 
the Khrushchev visit and only add that I think that we do ourselves 
a disservice when we attempt to carry an image of the United States 
to the peoples of other countries as one of perfect solution of all of the 
problems of a complex society. 1 think that we need to realize that 
we attack these problems sometimes belatedly, but that in the United 
States, under our free democratic society, we do attack them, and I 
hope that we solve them. At least, in this area it is a very real 
challenge. 

Senator Wriiiiams. We have measures before us that are the be- 
ginning of an attack on some of these problems. 

I am very much interested in Senator Javits’ suggestion that we 
try to push on this year. 

Senator JAvITs. Will you yield at that point? 

Senator WiuuiaMs. Yes 

Senator Javits. I think with the backing of Government depart- 
ments, with its costing nobody any money, or involving any extensive 
bureaucracy, with this type of legislation that is involved here, and 
with the experience of the number of States, including Texas, and 
others, it seems that you have a pretty good record there. 

Senator WixuiaMs. I think so, too. 

If there is nothing further, the subcommittee will stand adjourned. 

(Whereupon, at 11:50 a.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
subject to the call of the Chair.) 
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(Washington, D.C., Lansing, Mich., Madison, Wis., St. Paul, Minn., 
Trenton, N.J.. New York City, N.Y., and Philadelphia, Pa.) 


MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 28, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Micratrory LABorR OF THE 
ComMMITTEE ON LABOR AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Lansing, Mich. 

The sube ‘ommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in the Senate 
Chamber, State Capitol, Lansing, Mich. ., Senator Harrison A. Wil- 
liams (chai iirman of the sube ommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Williams (presiding). 

(Committee staff members present: Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel 
to the subcommittee; and Raymond D. Hurley, minority professional 
staff member. 

Senator WiiuiAMs. The hearing of the Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor will come to order. 

Our first scheduled witness this morning is the Lieutenant Governor 
of the State of Michigan, John B. Swainson. As you know, he has 
the responsibility right now of acting Governor and is tied up, So we 
will begin our hearings with Mr. Frederick M. Mite hell, who 1s chair- 
man of the Governor's Inter-Agency Committee on Migratory Labor. 
And is Mr. Mitchell available ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Witiiams. While we are waiting, I want to make a short 
statement before hearing from the first witness. I believe it would 
be appropriate to give a few background facts on this subcommittee 
and its work. 

The Subcommittee on Migratory Labor is a subcommittee of the full 
Senate Committee on Labor and’ Public Welfare. Serving with me 
as members of this subcommittee are Senator Murray, of Montana, the 
ranking major ity member of the full Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare; Senator Jennings Randolph, of West Virginia; Senator 
Barry Goldwater, ranking 1 minority member of the full committee, of 
Arizona; and Senator Jacob Javits, of New York. 

The hearing which we are conducting this morning is the first in a 
series of three field hearings to be conducted in the Middle West. The 
hearings will concern legislation now pending before the subcom- 
mittee, as well as other aspects of the migrant farm labor situation. 

The pending legislation concerns three topics: 

(1) A minimum wage floor for agricultural workers employed by 
large corporate farms; 

(2) Federal registration of migrant labor contractors or crew 
leaders; and 
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(3) Federal legislation to prohibit child labor in agriculture. 

The subcommittee is now engaged in an objective fact- finding mis- 
sion designed to develop reliable information on all aspects of the 
migrant labor situation in the United States today. The problems of 
the growers and the workers vary greatly from State to State. Conse- 
quently, the field type hearing, which ae up the variations among 
States, is the only practicable way to get a full, fair picture of the total 
problem. 

While a comprehesive program of action cannot be developed until 
the subcommittee has completed its hearings and assembled all the 
relevant facts, as far as the chairman of the subcommittee is concerned, 
the information currently available shows that three main action areas 
can be defined at this time. These are: 

(1) Action to provide the migrant farm worker a decent wage. 

(2) Action to provide the children of migrant laborers w ith educa- 
tional opportunity befitting American citizens. 

(3) Action to improve the health of the migrant laborers, with par- 
ticular emphasis on the health and welfare of their children. 

Regarding the health aspects of this matter, I think we should keep 
constantly in mind that the communities to which the migrant laborer 

travels and in which he works, and the persons who ultim: ately use the 
foodstuffs harvested and processed by him, have an important interest 
in improving the health of the migrant laborer group. 

Indeed, from an overall standpoint, the public interest in the health 
of the migrant is at least equal to, and perhaps even outweighs, the 
private interest of the migrant in his own health. 

In this connection, I just had presented to me a clipping from the 
State of Virginia, where the death of one migrant laborer and the 
serious illness of five others is described. And the diagnosis was 
typhoid fever stemming from the probable use of water from a con- 
taminated spring that these workers used in their camps. This is 
just one of the examples of some of the health dangers and risks that 
involve not only the worker but those who, of course, consume the 
product that he harvests. 

During the hearing this morning, the subcommittee will receive testi- 
mony from State officials, private welfare organizations, labor units 
and ‘farm organizations, churchmen, and church organizations and 
private citizens who have an interest in the general problem. 

Before we do begin, I just want to express the gratitude of the 
subcommittee and its staff for the cordial reception and very significant 
help we have received at the hands of Michigan officials, as well as at 
the east of other interested people who have made this hearing possi- 
ble this morning and this excellent attendance. 

I think the record should show that there are, I would say, approxi- 
mately 100 people in attendance here in the senate chamber of the 
State House i in Lansing. 

We will hear from m: iny of you, and because we have only 1 
day here, I would guess that we had better get down to business and 
see first if Lt. Gov. John E. Swainson is freed of his Governor's re- 
sponsibility and is in the chamber now. 


And if not, has Chairman Frederick Mitchell come into the cham- 
ber ? 
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I know, of course, that many come from offices outside of Lansing 
and are probably on their way. 

We might as well go right down the list here to the first witness 
who is available now. 

Andrew Kramarz, farm placement supervisor, Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission. Mr. Kramarz. 

John R. Fleming, administrator of the local health service. Mr. 
Fleming? 

Mr. Fiemine. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witt1ams. Will you take that seat there, please? 

As I understand it, you are the administrator of the local health 
service of the Van Buren County Health Department, and your offices 
are at the courthouse in Paw Paw, Mich., is that correct ? 

Mr. Fteminec. Presumably correct; their offices are not in the court- 
house. 

Senator Wiiutams. All right, we are delighted to have you here 
for your fisthand impressions of the problems we are examining today. 
Will you proceed in your own way? We will appreciate hearing 
from you, Mr. Fleming. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN R. FLEMING, ADMINISTRATOR, LOCAL 
HEALTH SERVICE, VAN BUREN COUNTY HEALTH DEPARTMENT, 
COURTHOUSE, PAW PAW, MICH. 


Mr. Freminc. Mr. Chairman, I think probably it would be well 
to explain that I do represent the health interests of the county in 
southwestern Michigan, 600 square miles, much of which is devoted 
to the production of crops and in which the migrant laborer is an es- 
sential factor. In fact, this horticultural phenomenon would not be 
possible without his help. We are also faced and have tried to come 
to grips with the problems that arise out of housing, providing for 
the health and welfare needs, and the other community aspects of a 
migratory group of approximately 13,000 people at the peak. 

This estimate I use comes to me from sources of the census of the 
area, 

Senator Witu1ams. That is—could I interrupt to ask—13,000 at 
the peak in your county / 

Mr. Fiemine. This has been estimated as the peak, which occurs 
around the period of July. 

Senator Witttams. I will not be interrupting much, but I wonder 
if you would identify the county and where it is located in the State 
Just where is it? 

Mr. Fiemine. Yes. It would be to the right of the figure “1” on 
the map. 

I do not presume to quote all of this. 

I might say, to explain the character of the volume, that we have 
these predominantly family-type migrant workers. In cooperation 
with Western Michigan University, we ran a survey of these people. 
The survey showed that 9 out of 10 of the migrants encountered were 
family migrants. A survey of 417 of these families indicated that 
they had an average of 4.6 children per family. I mention this be- 
cause it points up the welfare problems, the housing problems that are 
necessary to handle this type of person in the community. 
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This impact is felt in many ways. On the profit side is the essential 
nature of their services and the purchasing power of their dollar in 
the community. The income of these people is quite high during the 
period that they are there in terms of total hours, and it is significant 
to many of the areas, small villages, and so on. 

We also see the housing problem of providing for these people. We 
have farms that house from just several families up to five and six 
hundred people, which are, in terms, small communities. 

The health department has from time to time been called in cases 
of communicable disease, but it was not until 1954, when we realized 
the rising incidence of dysentery and similar types of illnesses, that 
something would have to be done. In fact, we heard rumblings from 
the chambers of the board of supervisors when they had to pay the 
bills which were mounting higher and higher. 

Now, many of these men even on the board are growers in the area, 
and our approach was to call in growers and to share with them our 
problem, that was their problem, too, as well as the community’s. 

We were quite surprised. The group overwhelmingly were in 
favor of doing something. The difficulty in the whole picture of the 
migrant is knowing what to do, how to go about it. We just did not 
know enough. 

So we set up a migrant committee and devised several approaches 
to this. We made a study of housing, we made a study of the sources 
of the migrants. We approached the Western Michigan University 
of Kalamazoo and secured, through their extension services, the serv- 
ices of several members of their department of sociology, because, as 
you said here a moment ago, you are trying to search objectively for 
the answers. 

And, believe me, anybody who plunges into this problem has to 
have a strong arm and a sturdy back, because it is a maelstrom of 
emotion when you start asking questions about the migrant. This 
has been one of our principal problems. 

We have excellent cooperation from the growers and from our 
migrant ministry, who have been active in our area. We secured 
quite a bit of data. This data I have taken the liberty to file with 
you through your counsel, and it is on file. Some of the information 
is rather interesting. 

I might just pick : anexample. We have heard and the State officials 
and local officials have been concerned with speculation over whether 
these people might be sources of tuberculosis and venereal diseases in 
our community. This isa charge that is hurled frequently. 

So our grower committee, in cooperation with State Health officials, 
conducted several surveys, X-raying, blood testing. The results were 
rather surprising. Actually, the incidence of venereal disease, posi- 
tive blood : samples, was lower than what we find in statewide surveys. 
The incidence of suspected tuberculosis showing up in X-rays was 
lower than surveys that have been made the year previously in our 
own local community. 

We do not feel that this isa problem. These statistics are available 
to you in the report. 

What are our observations? I think maybe this is what you might 
be interested in. 
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I would say one of the observations—and this comes from the grow- 
ers themselves on the committee and was included in the report—that 
we recognize the essential nature of the migrant, the fact that it is 
very important to the industry itself to attract the best migrant help 
that they can. 

In fact, as one grower said at a public meeting where he was dis- 
cussing—we held a number of meetings and met with a number of 
groups on this—his statement was this, and I quote: 





It is our intention (speaking of this committee) to attract the best migrants 
to Van Buren County, and to do so we must offer him our best. 

Now, let us admit, right off the bat, we do not have all the best. We 
have good and bad. But we are improving, and of this we are proud. 

There is one observation I think you have to make when you talk 
about migrant housing, for instance. We have, true, our growers 
group developed a set of housing standards. We worked with these. 
They are voluntary, in part, at least, through the cooperation of the 
State health department, and they assisted us in this. We offered a 
health department poster assigned to farms that met these standards. 

We revised our estimates a little bit because we do not know what is 
the best housing for some of these migrant families. But we are faced 
with this. Where else in our county do we find a parallel or a sig- 
nificant parallel to that of the horticultural industry, wherein the 
employer is expected to provide housing for these people ? 

Now, frequently this housing is necessary only for a period of several 
weeks ; in other cases where we have long-term crop-labor requirements, 
this housing extends for quite a period of time—several months. 

The economic bite that this takes out of the dollar income of the 
grower is certainly significant. In fact, it is a rare experience for 
other facets of our industrial economy. And it is a real challenge 
to us to provide solutions that are economically feasible and sensible. 
And this is where being objective comes into the picture. 

I have some pictures I would like to leave with the committee. We 
do check wells, we post signs, we have some news clippings that show 
the signs, these health department proof signs and background in- 
formation on this program. 

If you wish me to go into that at this time, I will be glad to, but you 
do have it available to you. 

I think the solution to the problem to assisting the—now, I say not 
only the migrant laborer, but the grower and the community—have 
been a lack of coordinated leadership. We do it in bits and spatters. 
We are one community trying to resolve some of our problems; we 
are maybe one State trying to solve some of our problems. But there 
is a lack of coordination or uniformity. These people travel over 
the Nation. They cannot very well learn habits here and forget them 
somewhere else. This is one of the principal weaknesses in tackling 
this problem. 

This is a problem of government, of universities, of grower organ- 
izations, community leadership itself. 

_ I see vast sums of money being spent on spray technology, market- 
ing methods, and so on, consultants. But where do we find this type 
of uniform thing in terms of farm-labor management, housing, and 
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soon? Where do we find it? Very, very seldom. We are guardian 
consultants. 

Now, I think that one of the reasons that consulting agencies have 
not become involved in this is because they have not had the answers. 
And it is pretty difficult to consult somebody when you are not sure 
of what you can tell him. I think that is one of the things that we 
have encountered. We have been trying to find the answers. I think 
this is a job that has to be done. 

I say a basic lack is knowledge, and I think the cause of this is the 
fact that they have lacked the money and the facilities and the per- 
sonnel to secure knowledge. Research and study costs dollars, and 
we, unfortunately, do not have them. 

The growers themselves acknowledge the need for assistance and 
guidance in handling farm iabor. They have some real rough prob- 
lems. I have been in the field; I have seen them; I have shared them 
with them. 

We need to develop sound, feasible standards for housing and, for 
that matter, of management of farm labor. I think we have to do 
this before we can enter into the field of regulation. 

I think that regulations I have seen would not be enforcible in 
our area. For instance, the question of showers. Now, we have had 
the experience of urging and securing the cooperation of growers— 
now, they have been very cooperative in this; in fact, on an experi- 
mental basis, they have invested their own money. We have designed 
shower buildings they have built. And we have been very ch: \grined 
as a consulting agency to go back after the harvest season starts and 
they start housing these people, and have the grower show us their 
shower buildings: shower heads broken off, shower handles missing, 
pipes pulled off the walls. They are eternally troubled with the 
problem of these being stopgap toilet facilities. 

We recognize the fact that there are two things needed here. One 
is a recognition and an acceptance and a responsibility on the part of 
the migrant. Here is an educational need. And I think this—this 
isa uniform type of thing that we need. 

We have a lot of good migrants, believe me, and very responsible 
people. But these are problems that we have to recognize. Even 
motel owners, who deal with other facets of our population, have 
problems similar. 

But here this is a problem which occurs, and it occurs frequently 
enough to discourage improvements and to impede the rapidity of 
securing these improvements. 

Many of our child care problems that we face in our community 
arise out of nutritional deficiencies, and in most cases where our 
nurses go out, the family lacks any knowledge of seein management 
of their children. 

In day care centers that are operated under the sponsorship of 
organizations working with the migrant ministry we find children at 
the age of three still in diapers. I mean these are educational needs 
here, very deep educational needs. 

One thing I want to point out—and we have not found a way of 
coping with this—is the problem of meeting the medical and welfare 
needs of these people in our community. We are currently working 
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with a committee that has been recently established by our board of 
supervisors, composed of doctors and hospital administrators, to try 
to determine what this cost might be and ways to get at it. 

Now, the root of the problem is that many of our migrants, due to 
transitory living conditions, have lost any sense of residency. They 
are second- or even third-class citizens. They are Federal citizens but 
citizens of no State—sort of a man without a country type of person. 
Yet the financing of welfare needs and medical needs so frequently 
hinges upon a determination of residency. 

In our State this is not true for the care of communicable disease. 
But it is true for many other things. And these people have acci- 
dents. They have illnesses. They have welfare emergencies arise. 

Now, I feel very definitely that this is a role that the Federal Goy- 
ernment can look into much more carefully than it has. Somewhere 
we have to begin to provide relief for local communities. This costs 
us 2 lot of money. There are community attitudes that arise toward 
the migrant because people see their tax funds going to disuse. Now 
we are trying through our grower community to have them see the 
importance of this and the spirit of Americanism. 

The challenge here that we have tried to meet locally seemed to re- 
solve itself into prepaid medical programs, and we did interest Blue 
Cross and Growers’ Cooperative with them in a pilot study. But the 
prepaid insurance people back off on this, primarily because of the 
accounting problems they run into. How do you account for who 
you are insuring? He moves around from farm to farm. He is paid 
on a lot basis. 

We are going to try; our committee program is aimed locally at 
trying to resolve some other way of doing this. But I think there 
needs to be a bigger look at this problem. I think, if I can put it this 
way, the Federal Government should share in this responsibility. 

I think, principally—if I could read at this point—in our studies 
locally, we have taken advantage of experiences and attempts at solv- 
ing local conditions in many sections of the country. These vary 
widely in the services and programs and serve relatively small portions 
of the overall migrant labor force. One of the significant conclusions 
arrived at by our migrant health committee in Van Buren County was 
the fact that we can only go so far with a local problem solving ap- 
proach. If the grower is providing good housing, it follows that the 
migrant must learn to appreciate it, to care for it and to merit the 
growers’ interest in his behalf. We are not naive enough to believe that 
this can happen just in Van Buren County; there must be some con- 
tinuity of education and experience wherever the migrant lives and 
works. 

We recognize the need for encouraging other communities to follow 
suit In improving conditions for the migrant labor force. With the 
cooperation of others , a strip film presentation on the migrant problem 
in Van Buren County was prepared, TV and radio programs were 
promoted, and news stories and articles in periodicals were aimed at 
this direction. This is but a drop in the bucket. This is but one small 
effort in the terms of the national scene. 

What is so sorely needed at this time, in my humble judgment, is a 
well-coordinated plan on the Federal level geared to develop program 
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approaches to this complex problem and with funds and personnel to 
back it up. 

When I say it is complex, I would like to raise one point. You talk 
abovt the minimum hourly wage. I am looking at it from the stand- 
point of getting a level of housing. Now, the grower provides this free 
of charge, you might say, at the present time. “Tf he is going to provide 
a minimum hourly wage, I am beginning to be concerned with the 
probJems of then accounting for the ] portion of the wage or the portion 
that housing takes in lieu of w ages. I mean this is something that is 
bound to arise. And this is how complex this thing gets. One thing 
seems to bear on another. 

It should be aimed, this program, at helping not only the migrants, 
but I think the stake here is the stake of the employer and the com- 
munity. Each is suffering with this problem in its own way. 

We need standards for guidance, educational, and promotional 
programs, money and personnel before we can begin to legislate our 
progress into forms of laws and regulations. We do not have this 
now, only bits and snatches. Before we can hope to achieve the suc- 
cesses we do earnestly seek, we must have continuity of program and 
responsibility wherever we find the migrant in our community. I 
think this is a challenge to the Federal Government. 

Senator Wini1ams. Well, certainly we are grateful for this testi- 
mony from someone who lives so close to the health problems, in par- 
ticular, of the migrant workers, and a very significant area of the 
State of Michigan. And I suppose, Mr. Fieming, that your special 
interest does deal mostly with the health pr oblems and not with some 
of the other aspects of this that we are dealing with, such es the 
minimum wage. 

Mr. Fiemrne. That is right. 

Senator Witt1aMs. Crew leaders? 

Mr. Fieminc. Except as it impinges on that problem. 

Senator Witu1ams. We would gain a great deal by discussing it with 
you for a long time, but of course our ‘time is limited. I would like 
to just round out a couple of thoughts here, if we could. And you 
are going to submit the full text of your statement ? 

Mr. Fiemrne. Right. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. We have the pictures you referred to and the 
newspaper clippings ? 

Mr. Fuemrne. That is right. 

Senator Wir1ams. We will include those with our record. 

Mr, Fremine. Fine. 

Senator Witu1aMs. The population of your county is 57,000, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Fiemine. That is correct, sir. That is the estimated popula- 
tion. 

Senator Wiix1aMs. And at the peak of the harvesting season you 
have 13,000 migrant laborers; is that right? 

Mr. Fieminc. This is an estimated population based upon a State 
labor survey. 

Senator Wit1aMs. That represents a bit more than 20 percent of 
your resident population ? 

Mr. Fiemine. Yes; that is correct. 
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Senator Wiix1AMs. And it would seem to me that if the migrant 
worker experiences just the average of illness and other problems, it 
must put a tremendous burden on existing hospital facilities and other 
health agencies. 

Mr. Fiemine. This is entirely correct. This is the problem in try- 
ing to cope with them. We do not have the solution for it. 

Senator Wiit1ams. Well, how does it work out; are they accepted 
at all hospitals, or do you find that there just is not room and they are 
turned down when illness requiring hospitalization occurs ? 

Mr. Fiemine. I think that probably—I know that the grower is 
concerned with this. He feels that migrants do not get hospitalization 
when they need it, partially because they do not know where to go, par- 
tially because of welfare legal limitations or roadblocks 

I say that anyone needing emergency medical care in our county is 
never turned away. I hav : never known of this to happen. Maybe 
somebody does; Ido not. I do think that the level or normal medical 
care that these people can ies to get is limited in this respect. 

I might say this: We are in the process of making a survey to our 
physicians and in our hospitals of outstanding bills that can be at- 
tributed to migrant medical care, I have reports from nine physicians. 
This amount of money totals nearly $6,500, just in migrant care that 
was not paid for for the previous year. So they are getting a lot of 
free care, if you could convert it into what the normal citizen would 
pay. 

Senator Wiit1ams. And I was impressed with your efforts to insure 
or work toward better housing with your health department approved 
signs that you have got to go up on housing that you have OK'd for 
occupancy y and sanitary standards. 

Just roughly what are your standards for housing that will meet 
the health department's s approval ? 

Mr. Fiemine. In detail, you have it in that report. 

Senator WitttaMs. All right, if we have it. 

Mr. Fiemine. We believe in basics. Now, this is a few of the 
things we have in mind. I think we try to legislate exceptions in 
too much of our work. But our basics are water supply, sewage dis- 
posal, garbage and refuse disposal, general and safety conditions of 
the premises. We talked about our encouraging par king areas away 
from in between buildings where they might run over children, and 
so forth. 

We do not engage in elaborate housing requirements. We ques- 
tion the feasibility of this at this time. 

Senator Wiixt1ams. And we have your code of standards 

Mr. Firemtne. That is correct. 

Senator Wiu1aMs (continuing). For our record? 

Mr. Fremrine. You do. 

Senator Witams. I wonder if you could generalize; I imagine 
you have shared experiences with other men in similar positions in 
other counties in your State? 

Mr. Fiemrne. That is correct. 

Senator Wiiu14Ms. Is this a common development in the State of 
Michigan ? 

Mr. Fiemrng. I wish I could say it was. And we have been hope- 
ful it would become that. I think there are many things that are 
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discouraging here. I think this emotion and finger pointing causes 
many people to steer clear of it. They do not want to get involved 
with the mud spatter. 

I do not feel that way. We have got a problem and might as well 
solve it. 

Senator Witit1ams. Do you people meet in statewide conferences 
from time to time and discuss it? 

Mr. FLemine. That is right. 

Sentaor Wiii1aAms. Do you get the opportunity to get out of the 
State and compare experiences with other States on these particular 
health problems ? 

Mr. Fiemine. No; I am pretty busy at home when I am away on 
vacation. 

Senator Wixiiams. Well, I was impressed with your very well 
expressed need for a broad study and correlation of agencies in trying 
to find answers. And I just wondered whether you have had any 
opportunity to start in that direction. 

Mr. Fieminc. No; but I feel we are long overdue. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Well, I just want to conclude by saying that 
more and more people are becoming aware of the desperate condi- 
tions of migrant farm labor. I will just say that a few more people 
like you, with a driving attitude and a clear understanding of the 
problems and sympathy for individuals affected, will unlock some of 
the doors that have been locked for so long to solutions to these 
problems. 

Mr. Fiemrine. I think if people will take that attitude, not only 
to the migrant but to the grower, he has a real deep problem—I think 
that you would get a lot of cooperation. 

Senator Witi1aMs. Fine. 

Just one final question. Where do most of the 13,000 people who 
are migrant workers in your county come from ? 

Mr. Fieminc. Our studies of several years ago showed that Ar- 
kansas, Florida, Alabama, and Mississippi were native sources. 
Mexico was the principal foreign source. 

But this trend is changing. There is quite a shift in the origin 
or route of our migrant labor. We see fewer and fewer Arkansas 
laborers,and soon. I think that we will see a trend toward Mexicans 
and offshore labor in our area, because of the unreliability of the 
labor sources, of the native laborers. 

Senator Wiiur1ams. What is the average period that they are with 
you in your county ? 

Mr. ‘Fiemine. They come to our county in the spring of the year 
for the strawberry harvests and cherries, and they move on up into 
the northern part of the State and then are back for the peach, apple, 
and blueberry and grape harvests. We generally have these people 
coming to and fro to our community from the latter part of March 
through October. 

Senator WILLIAMs. Just about half a year ? 

Mr. Fiemine. Yes, sir. 

Senator WituiaMs. All right. 

Mr. Fiemine. I would say it peaks at various times. 

Senator Wini1ams. Thank you very much, Mr. Fleming. 
Mr. Fieminc. You are very welcome. 
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(Mr. Fleming’s prepared statement follows :) 
MIGRANT LABOR IN VAN BuREN COUNTY 


(Prepared statement of John R. Fleming) 


Van Buren County is located in the southwestern corner of Michigan, and has 
an estimated population of 57,000 permanent residents. It is approximately 
600 square miles in area, a large portion of which is devoted to the production of 
strawberries, peaches, pears, apples, cherries, grapes, and plums. According to 
national statistics, it ranks among the top 100 counties in the Nation for the 
production of these fruits. 

This horticultural phenomenon cannot be accomplished by the native popula- 
tion alone; thus during the summer months of the year we serve as host to an 
army of migratory farm laborers. It has been estimated by area surveys that 
this labor force may number as high as 13,000 workers at its peak. A field study, 
conducted in 1957 by Western Michigan University, of Kalamazoo, further 
revealed that 9 out of 10 of these migrants were married. A study of 417 
families revealed an average of 4.6 children per family. Most of these people 
cdaim Arkansas, Alabama, Missouri, Florida, and Mexico as their home. 

The impact of these summer residents upon the community is felt in many 
ways. The essential nature of their services, the purchasing power of their 
dollar, the housing problem, their welfare and medical needs, and widely varying 
community attitudes toward the migrant are but a few of the conditions which 
must be considered by any group or agency engaged in providing programs and 
services for the migrants. The Van Buren County Health Department is but 
one of a number of local agencies and groups actively engaged in seeking 
solutions and in providing programs aimed at solving these problems. 

Our interest in problems of migratory labor stems from several aspects of the 
overall picture. First there are the obvious community problems which one must 
expect in providing medical and housing needs for 10,000 to 13,000 transitory 
people. Among these are the control of communicable diseases, maternity and 
child care needs, problems of securing and reimbursing hospitals and physicians 
for services and supplies, and the provision of safe and adequate housing. 
Secondly, we need valid answers to the oft-repeated charges that migrants con- 
stituted a reservoir of disease in the community: that many were suffering 
from tuberculosis and veneral disease. 

Late in 1954, the frequency of hospitalization of migrant children due to 
dysentary and similar illness not only caused consternation on the part of the 
health department, but the high cost of the bills for medical care of these 
cases brought rumblings from the chambers of the county board of supervisors. 
They paid the bills. Meetings were held and growers concerned with the problem 
worked with State and local health officials to devise possible avenues of attack. 
Out of these meetings developed the Van Buren County Migrant Health Com- 
mittee. This was predominantly a grower committee whose aim was to study 
and find solutions to some of the more manageable problems. Among these 
were the improvement of housing conditions; a development of a more coopera- 
tive community attitude toward assisting migrant employers and local agencies 
in solving migrant health and welfare problems; and the development of a 
system for combining community resources to solve some of our local migrant 
problems. Under the auspices of this committee a migrant housing study was 
conducted: X-ray and blood testing programs were organized: a sociological 
study of the migrant laborer and his family was secured through the assistance 
of Western Michigan University; and a grower-community education program 
was launched. A more detailed report of these activities has been placed in the 
hands of the subcommittee counsel, and therefore will not be detailed in this 
testimony. 

Out of this program we have learned many things, some of which may be 
very pertinent to the considerations before this subcommittee. First we learned 
that any objective approach to problems of the migratory agricultural worker 
requires a strong arm and a sturdy back because you immediately plunge into a 
maelstrom of human emotions. There is too much name calling; too many ir- 
responsible statements and impressions to unravel; too much area for personal 
opinion as to what is best for someone else. It was difficult, and still is to deter- 
mine the basic elements of the problem through the fog of bias which has grown 
over the years. We are beginning to see some direction to our efforts, however. 
We have found that the need for good housing for migrants is becoming recog- 
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nized by most of our employers to be as important as good spray schedules or 
modern marketing techniques. There is keen competition today for the good 
seasonal laborer without whom our vast horticultural economy would virtually 
collapse. Increased acreages each year mean sharper competition for a shrink- 
ing labor force. This can be met only in part by mechanization. As one 
grower on Our study committee stated at a public meeting. “It is our intention 
to attract the best migrants to Van Buren County, and to do so we must offer 
him our best.” Why then are we so far behind in accomplishing this aim? 

First may I impress upon you one observation. Where else in our economy 
do we find a parallel to that of the horticultural industry wherein the employer 
is expected to furnish housing for the vast labor force which he requires? 
Frequently this requirement spans a period of only 2 or 3 weeks; in other cases 
it exists during a major share of the growing season. 

The economic bite that this responsibility takes out of the dollar income of the 
grower is a rare experience for other facets of our industrial economy. It is a 
real challenge to provide solutions to this facet of the migrant labor scene solu- 
tions that are humanly and economically feasible within the crop economy. 

In my judgment, solutions to problems of migrant housing and management have 
suffered through lack of leadership and guidance on the part of government, 
agricultural schools, and of grower organizations. We find these organizations 
spending vast sums of money to control plant diseases, developing spray tech- 
nology, improving our marketing potential, and strengthening other facets of 
the horticultural interests. This is only right; but where are consultants on 
migrant labor management and housing facilities? 

The answers to these questions are obvious. Consulting agencies have to have 
answers to assist employers and laborers. The basie lack is knowledge, and 
knowledge requires research and study. Research and study cost dollars in terms 
of personnel and facilities. Sorely needed at this point are properly financed 
and directed programs in this field. 

Growers need assistance and guidance in the handling of farm labor, just as 
they receive guidance in horticultural technology and marketing. We need to 
develop sound feasible standards for the housing and management of farm labor 
before we can enter into the field of regulation. I must say here, that I do not 
coneur with those urging rigid housing regulation at this time. Neither the 
industry, the migrant laborer, nor the enforcing agencies are ready for this. 

Not only must we develop the programs essential to helping the grower pro- 
vide for better labor management, but it is our experience that migrants sadly 
need and frequently desire education in related basic areas of family manage- 
ment. We have had the experience of urging and securing cooperation of 
growers in providing modern facilities, such as shower buildings, only to find 
these misused and partially destroyed by migrants within a very short period of 
time. Shower heads and handles disappear with disconcerting frequency, and 
the buildings frequently become a stopgap toilet facility. The casualty rate of 
screens on cabin windows and doors is alarming. This irresponsibility is not 
true of all migrants but occurs frequently enough to impede housing improve- 
ments and to point out the need for education in this area. Many of our child- 
care problems arise out of nutritional deficiency, in most cases traceable to a 
lack of knowledge of good family management on the part of the parents. 
Meeting the educational needs of the migrant, both adult and child, is a com- 
plicated one and much beyond the scope of our study. We do recognize, how- 
ever, that if the migrant is to be helped in improving his lot, here is one of the 
major areas where Federal funds and Federal leadership could be put to the 
greatest use. 

Meeting the medical and welfare needs of this group has been one of the 
greatest stumbling blocks which our study has encountered. As yet, we have 
been unable to arrive at any reasonable means by which we can finance this care 
locally. An attempt to interest Blue Cross in providing prepaid medical pro 
grams in cooperation with local growers was unsuccessful. Other prepaid 
medical programs throw up their hands when the suggestion is made that here 
might be an area of interest to them. The principal problem is that of account- 
ing, both in terms of people and in terms of payment. In the meantime hospi- 
tals, professional services, and local government absorb the shock of meeting 
emergency needs of these people. We are currently studying ways of meeting 
this problem, but it appears that Federal assistance or some other form of finan- 
cial aid will be needed if we are ever to provide the levels of medical care and 
welfare needs required by the migrant in our community. 
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One of the major financing hurdles we face in trying to solve many of the 
migrant health and welfare problems coming to our attention is the fact that a 
large segment of this labor force are actually second- or third-class citizens. 
Their migratory habits are such that they have lost the benefits of residency, 
which is the basis of much of the welfare assistance on a State or local level. 
In a sense they are Federal citizens and not State citizens. It is on this basis 
that I believe that the Federal Government has an opportunity to share in the 
responsibility of meeting the welfare and health needs of these people. This is 
a critical area of need deserving our immediate attention. 

In our studies locally, we have taken advantage of experiences and attempts 
at solving local conditions in many sections of the country. These vary widely 
in the services and programs and serve relatively small portions of the overall 
migrant labor force. One of the significant conclusions arrived at by our 
migrant health committee in Van Buren County was the fact that we can only 
go so far with a local problem-solving approach. If the grower is providing 
good housing, it follows that the migrant must learn to appreciate it to care 
for it and to merit the growers interest in his behalf. We are not naive enough 
to believe that this can happen just in Van Buren County; there must be some 
continuity of education and experience wherever the migrant lives and works. 

We recognize the need for encouraging other communities to follow suit in 
improving conditions for the migrant labor force. With the cooperation of 
others, a strip film presentation on the migrant problem in Van Buren County 
was prepared, TV and radio programs were promoted, and news stories and 
articles in periodicals were aimed at this direction. This is but a drop in the 
bucket. This is but one small effort. 

What is so sorely needed at this time is a well-coordinated plan on the Federal 
level geared to develop program approaches to this complex problem and with 
funds and personnel to back it up. It should be aimed at helping not only the 
migrants but the employer and the community as well. Each is suffering with 
this problem in their own way. 

We need standards for guidance, educational and promotional programs, 
money, and personnel before we can begin to legislate our progress into forms 
of laws and regulations. We do not have this now, only bits and snatches. 
Before we can hope to achieve the successes we do earnestly seek, we must have 
continuity of program and responsibility wherever we find the migrant in our 
community. This can only be achieved at the Federal level; here the vast re- 
sources and wealth of our Government can do the best job. I would urge the 
Senate subcommittee to give this proposal serious consideration. 


Senator Wiiiiams. We are advised that Governor Swainson is 
on his way, so maybe we will pause for a few minutes until he does 
arrive. 

Now we have the real privilege and pleasure of having the testimony 
of Lt. Gov. John B. Swainson, who has heavy responsibilities on his 
shoulders, as Acting Governor. Welcome to our subcommittee hear- 
ing, Governor Swainson. 

I just want to say, before Governor Swainson begins his state- 
ment before this subcommittee, that his predecessor in office, of course, 
is a good friend of ours in the U.S. Senate, and I am sure I do not 
have to advise anybody here how valuable a Member he has become 
in the Senate in the last few months. The Nation should be very 
grateful for Phil Hart’s membership, and of course he joins another 
great Senator, Pat McNamara. 

Governor, do you want to proceed ? 


STATEMENT OF LT. GOV. JOHN B. SWAINSON ON BEHALF OF GOV- 


ERNOR WILLIAMS, EXECUTIVE OFFICE, THE CAPITAL, LANSING, 
MICH. 


Lieutenant Governor Swarnson. Thank you very much, Senator 
Williams. I am sure that Senator Hart appreciates your feelings, 
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and of course the name of Williams is very illustrious up here in 
Michigan. 

Mr. Chairman, I am John B. Swainson, Lieutenant and Acting 
Governor of Michigan today. It is my pleasure in behalf of Gov- 
ernor Williams and the people of the State of Michigan and myself 
to welcome this subcommittee and members of your staff to our State 
and to Lansing. Our welcome extends to you not only in vour activi- 
ties in this hearing, but as v isitors to our great State, and we hope 
that your stay, even though brief, will afford you the opportunity 
to enjoy the hospitality of our people. 

In Michigan the subject of this hearing, migratory labor, has great 
significance. We are a great agricultural State and the agricultural 
labor which is so essential to our farms includes many thousands of 
migrants. 

Let me refer briefly to this great agricultural industry, which is 
second only to the automotive industry in its economic importance to 
the State. 

In 1958, Michigan ranked first in the country in both acreage and 
production of field beans, pickle cucumbers, and sour cherries. We 
were hear or at the top in our production of market tomatoes, plums, 
celery, spearmint, and cauliflower. In all, we harvested crops in 1958 
valued at over $435 million. 

And how important is migratory labor? In 1957, the most recent 
year for which we have records, during the peak month of July our 
farms employed 311,000 persons. Eighty-five thousand of that num- 
ber were hired workers. Roughly between 40 to 45 percent of the 
hired workers were migrants. Without question, many of our key 
crops could not be harvested without migratory labor. 

he foregoing are economic facts, facts which are realized by all 
segments of our community, farmers, local and State officials, and our 
people as a whole. From these fac ts and our experiences when migra- 
tory labor is either delayed in arriving or in short supply, we have 
come to know how important it is that the recruitment and trans- 
portation of migratory labor be assured to our growers. Fruit and 
vegetable crops ready for harvest without the hands to harvest them 
are lost and with them the growers’ investment in labor or funds 
for that season. It is important to us, therefore, to have an ample 
supply of migratory labor and to be assured that it will be available 
when needed. 

Today, the supply of migratory labor is affected by several factors. 
As is all agricultural labor, it is affected by the competition between 
industrial employers and agricultural employers. As industry moves 
south or from the cities to the country, it attracts farmhands to its 
plants and factories with high nonseasonal employment. Our farms 
have adopted many mechanized devices that have reduced the num- 
ber of workers which are needed, but for the hand labor which does 
remain, they cannot compete with industry. With farm costs what 
they are today and the prices received by farms barely able to account 
for those costs, it is just not possible for them to meet industrial 
competition. 

These, again, are economic facts. Facts which suggest the vital 
interest that farms have in migratory labor. 
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But it would be a mistake to consider only economic facts in rela- 
tion to migratory labor. Many of these w orkers travel to our State 
in family “units ‘together with the economics of their employment, 
the factors of housing, health, education, and safety which affect them, 
even as do our resident workers. 

All of these factors have been the subject of considerable interest 
to us here in Michigan. 

In 1952 the Governor appointed a study commission on migra- 
tory labor. In cooperation with our interagency committee on mi- 
gratory labor, also appointed by the Governor, they compiled an ex- 
cellent report of their findings in 1954. It is being wail available 
to this committee for your information. While the statistical data 
are not current, the analysis of the problems of migrants continues 
to be accurate and it highlights many of the needs to which we are 
today directing our attention. in the State. 

Our interagency committee continues its work in this field and was 
instrumental in the development of the great interest in your com- 
mittee’s visit here, which I am sure you have noticed. The inter- 
agency committee includes representatives from the State depart- 
ments of agriculture, health, labor and industry, public instruction, 
welfare, Mic higan Employ ment Security Commission, the State 
youth commission, and the State police. 

State government activities are matched by those of many others, 
many of whom are represented here today. Foremost are those of 
many of our farm people, who not only have risen to meet the com- 
yetition of industry, but also of that posed by growers in other States. 
Tt would be a serious mistake to look upon those who have the great- 
est economic interest in migratory labor as being disinterested in the 
problems of migrants, and we are grateful in Michigan for those 
farmers who are Jeading the way. 

From many other sources, too, comes aid in the problems of mi- 
grant labor. Our State’s religious organizations maintain full-time 
programs of administering to the spiritual, health, and educational 
needs of the workers. In most areas they have pioneered progressive 
efforts which have lifted the people from the conditions of squalor 
and abandon which once was a prevailing situation, rather than the 
exception it is becoming today. 

Our schools and universities also have given great leadership in 
the work with migrants. I commend to you the work being done 
at Western Mic higan College and the program developed in Bay 
County in cooperation with our State department of public instrue- 
tion. The study done at the college on education levels among mi- 
grant children and the operation of the Bay County School for Mi- 
grant Children present, we believe, a challenge in the field of educa- 
tion to do something about the education of ‘these children, children 
whose parents provide the hands to pick our crops, and who thereby 
seriously limit the educational opportunities of their children. 

Local governments, too, are working with growers and community 
groups to meet the problems of migrants and problems of the com- 
munity from the presence of migrants. Both the health and educa- 
tion of migrants are of vital interest to them. It must be remem- 
bered that local communities have the principal contact with the 
workers. The burden of providing medical care and supervision falls 
on them. When a migrant’s children remain in the State during 
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school terms, it is into the local school that they troop. Both the 
»lanning and the cost of special programs currently fall on now over- 
Senden local finances. 

All of the activities which I have thus described for you stem from 
the interest which is manifest by farmers community groups and 
State and local governments. From all their efforts, we have been 
making progress. There is still much to be done, but with the con- 
tinued cooperation of all groups, we will meet our obligations. 

Because of the interstate effects of recruitment and transportation 
of migratory labor, the role played by the Federal Government has 
also been indispensable. We welcome the work of the President’s 
Committee on Migratory Labor, and we heartily approve of the 
regional conferences which it sponsors. By meeting together to 
discuss mutual problems, representatives of several States pool their 
experience and have evolved some fine programs and legislative recom- 
mendations. 

From our participation in interstate discussions, we are convinced 
that legislation at the national level to regulate crew leaders and con- 
tractors is esential. Many growers have excellent relationships with 
their labor suppliers. In those cases where the experiences are not 
so good, it is neither practical nor legally possible for the States to 
control interstate operators. We strongly support Federal legislation 
in this field. 

There is still another aspect of the migratory laborer’s plight which 
we feel deserves Federal consideration. We hope that you will con- 
sider it, even though there is no measure before your committee at 
this time. 

Migratory labor is, we believe, a national asset. Their movement, 
we submit, meets a need which is national in character, even though 
their services are rendered within our State or within another. Ina 
sense they are like the defense worker who moved across the country 
during the recent wars to meet the need for labor in industrial com- 
munities. They are like military personnel who move as their assign- 
ment changes. The Federal Government might well consider as- 
sisting local communities in meeting the financial burdens which re- 
sult from the nomadic aspects of migrator y labor activities, both in the 
welfare and educational fields. We commend these considerations to 
you. 

It would be unrealistic to recommend to you any measure which 
sets a minimum wage for agricultural labor without referring to the 
problem of the farmer arising out of the level of prices paid to him. 
Farnit employers must face up to the need for basic minimum wages, 
if farm employees are to live under the decent conditions every 
American has come to expect. But in Michigan we live too close 
to the farm picture to ignore the effect of poor farm prices. Our 
support for minimum farm wages is not any the less vigorous; we con- 
sider this legislation a must. We do hope, however, that Congress 
will redouble its efforts to remove the shadows which separ ate the 
farmer and his hired hand from the prosperity his industrial neigh- 
bors share. 

Debate has raged for centuries over which came first, the chicken 
or the egg. I suppose no one ever thought to raise that question re- 

garding vegetables or fruit—that is, which came first, the seed or 
the plant which produces the seed? One thing is sure; you get neither 
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seed nor plants without the hand that moves the plow. The prosperity 
that is America’s rests on our ability to feed the men and women who 
man our industry, our businesses and our governments. The distance 
from migratory agricultural laborers to their fellow Americans, thus, 
is the distance from the dinner plate to the diner’s palate. 

Thank you very much for this opportunity. 

Senator Witt1AMs Thank you very much, Governor. And of course 
we are aware of the serious and enlightened efforts of the State of 
Michigan in trying to reach out and solve the problems that this 
State can. Of course there are areas of interstate impact where it 
cannot be expected that either the State or counties or communities 
can handle a problem that is too big for it, and that is why I per- 
sonally share your view that there are many areas where national con- 

cern should be shown and helpful answers found. 

You mentioned the crew leaders and registration and regulation 
of them. There are some, of course, who are abusing their power. 
They move from State to State, and nobody can adequately deal 
with those who abuse their positions as crew leaders in the recruit- 
ment of labor. And it is your position and the State’s position that 
because of the interstate aspect, that it is beyond your reach. 

Lieutenant Governor Swatnson. That is correct. 

Senator Witi1ams. Well, we certainly welcome your support of the 
crew leader measures before the Congress, that have been introduced 
in the Senate and have been referred to this subcommittee, and I 
might advise that we are hopeful on both sides of the aisle of the 
Senate that this will be one of the measures that might break the ice 
in this field and might well come on to be accepted rather soon in the 
next session. Because it represents a real need, I think we should 
expect support not only from the workers but from the growers, too. 
And certainly the crew leaders who are responsible would not object 
either, in my judgment, because it is only designed to see that crew 
leaders honor their obligation, their contractual obligation, both to 
the grower and to the w orker, 

Just one further inquiry, and perhaps it has been supplied through 
your interagency committee report. 

I wonder if you have been able to see progress in providing educa- 
tional facilities for the children of the migrant. farmworker ? 

Lieutenant Governor Swarnson. I believe that there will be some 
people testifying here today that will be able to bring to your atten- 
tion a specific instance in Bay County, Mich., where we have an 
operation for the program of the children of the migrants that live 
with us. This is a problem which is considerable in Michigan. We 
have this one instance of an actuality, and we are looking” to more 
progress in this area. 

Senator Witi1ams. Very good. And we will, with your testimony 
and with the other material, we feel, be better armed to go about our 
job. Thank you very much. 

Lieutenant Governor Swarnson. Thank you for the opportunity of 
appearing. Itis very nice to meet you, Senator. , 

Senator Wiiniams. Our scheduled second witness is, we hope, Mr. 
Frederick M. Mitchell, chairman of the Governor's interagency com- 
mittee on migratory labor. Welcome, indeed, Mr. Mitchell. 
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STATEMENT OF FREDERICK M. MITCHELL, CHAIRMAN, GOV. 
ERNOR’S INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


Mr. Mircueiy. I have no prepared statement, Mr. Chairman. I 
would simply like to preface my original remarks. 

I am here primarily in the role of director of the Michigan State 
Employment Service, which is largely responsible for the recruitment 
of workers for the farm program. Due to my limited experience on 
the Governor’s committee, I will do the best I can in that respect. 

Any comments I may have, I would like to observe, do not necessarily 
represent the thinking of my commission, but mine, in the past as I 
have mentioned. 

I would like to preface my remarks by pointing out that our primary 
function in this activity is to assist in the recruitment of the necessary 
workers required to harvest Michigan’s crops, plant and harvest its 
crops. 

It is estimated that this year approximately 100,000 migrants were 
brought into this State to do the necessary chores that are required to 
plant, process, and harvest these—— 

Senator Witt1aMs. Could I interrupt just a moment 

Mr. Mrrcueu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witiiams. To ask about that figure. Are these actual 
workers, or does this represent the total figure of workers and the 
nonworking members of their families ? 

Mr. Mircue ty. This estimate is workers. 

Senator WiiuraMs. I noticed the figures we have show Michigan in 
1958 to be the third State in number of migrant workers used in 
harvesting the crops, and the figure then was about 65,000. 

Mr. Mrrcnex.. Well, it has probably increased this year because 
some of our other sources have dried up. The crops have expanded. 
This is not the final figure. It is an estimate as of this time. 

We estimate that we participate in bringing about 70,000 of those 
ourselves, one way or the other. 

Senator WituiaMs. Through your service ? 

Mr. Mrrcneti. Through our service, with the U.S. Employment 
Service affiliated with us. 

Of this number, approximately 11,300, more or less, are Mexican 

nationals. 

At the moment there are some 300 British West Indies people in 
the State. They form the primary sources of our international re- 
cruitment program. 

The rest come from areas already mentioned in the so-called mid- 
central ren ene Texas, Wisconsin, our big supply area, 
Mississippi, and areas through that section. 

As has been aabat out, this year we got relatively few from 
Arkansas as compared with other areas. That is the type of setup 
for background for any questions that you may choose to ask me. 

Senator Wittiams. I would like to get some background of in- 
formation on how the Employment Service fulfills its function of 
placing farmworkers. We have discussed with the Lieutenant Gov- 
ernor and with Mr. Fleming, very briefly, this legislation dealing 
with the registration of crew leaders. Now, it is our understanding, 
arrived at from discussions in hearings in Washington, but without 
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the benefit of on-the-spot study in the field, that the crew leader is 
the in-between agent. He is the individual who will gather a crew 
in Florida, Texas, or Mississippi, will contract with the growers 
for that crew, and w il, in many cases, bring them to the farm; in some 

-ases, be responsible for caring for them there, and then moving them 
on to the next stop down the line. 

Now, how do these people fit into your structure, No. 1: and, No. 2, 
[ would like to know just how important the crew leader is in the 
process of getting farmworkers to the fields. 

Mr. Mircuety. In the first place, our process consists primarily of, 
early in the season, obtaining indications in the form of orders of our 
Michigan farmers, for the coming season. As a matter of fact, we 
are already started for next year in some areas. 

Senator Witt1aMs. They let you know what your needs will be; is 
that right ¢ 

Mr. Mrrceneti. Broad estimates, which are eventually narrowed 
down in the form of orders. 

These orders are then transported to our known sources of supply— 
Texas, and so forth, and they wind = as workers in the forms of 
crews, such as you have mentioned, or they may be family groups, 
or they may be individuals, deneiding: cen the nature of the activity. 

Senator Witirams. And those sources in the other States that you 
go to, your known sources as you describe them, will they be the 
employment services there ¢ 

Mr. Mireney. That will be our employment service who does the 
recruitment there. Over a period of time they usually have regulars 
that apply periodically through the office, and then they have to do 
whatever additional recruitment is necessary to attempt to fill these 
orders. 

At the time these orders are filled, we are notified that these people 
will be coming to Michigan, and insofar as we can, we would like to 
get them on a scheduled basis, so-called annual working program, 
which is an attempt on our part to literally book these worker gr oups 
through an entire season. So they have little free time, little lost time, 
and the employer-farmer can depend on their coming. 

You asked the question regarding the crew leaders and their impact 
on our program. I have heard it stated among members of our own 
groups meeting in conferences, commenting that whether we would 
like it or not, we cannot do without the crew leader as yet. He is an 
integral part of our program. He is a considerable part of the recruit- 
ment activity. He organizes much of these recruits, takes much of the 
details off the hands of our offices and the workers. Some of them 
are very responsible, some are not. They are a necessary part of our 
program as of now. 

Senator Wiruiams. Do they generally provide the transportation ? 

Mr. Mircuety. That isthe general practice. 

Senator Witxi1AMs. From the south to north and back again ? 

Mr. Mrrcnety. That is the general practice. 

Senator Wittrams. And if they did not, the worker individually 
would, I suppose, be on his own to find his way from State to State. 

Mr. Mrrcneiy. That is what we call free wheeling and a process 
which we try to-avoid as much as possible, where workers come in 
without directions, without supervision, wander from farm to farm, 
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from State to State, without knowing what is in sight for them, what 
they can seek to hope for in terms of employment. 

Senator Witi1ams. Are you familiar with some of the details of 
this migration, the nature of the transportation and the nature of 
attention people get on the way, how they are housed en route, and so 
forth? 

Mr. Mircne... To a certain extent. And as you are probably well 
aware, there are attempts to facilitate that process with the establish- 
ment of rest camps along these nonmigrant routes. There are not too 
many of them as of now. 

Senator Witi1amMs. You mean on a national basis? 

Mr. Mircuetyt. Ona national basis. 

In fact, they are very limited as of this time. 

The general practice, as you pointed out, was for the crew leader 
himself to furnish the transportation. By that I mean he furnishes 
the vehicle, but not necessarily the wherewithal in terms of cash outlay 

to bring them into Michigan. 

Senator WitiiaMs. There has been, of course, recently an effort to 
authorize the Secretary of Labor to use the employment services as a 
means of further regulatory definition in terms of transportation and 
wages. 

Mr. Mrrcenerzt. And housing. 

Senator Wiii1ims. And housing. 

There have been hearings on this, but it has not been implemented 
yet, as I understand it. 

Mr. Mircneti. To my knowledge, it has not been finalized or set up 
in any actual regulations or law. 

Senator Wituiams. Well, perhaps you are not the individual to ask 
this or discuss it with because you are working with the employment 
service in the field but, as I ree all from re: ading the new spapers, some- 
thing of a chasm appeared in Washington that separated Secretary 
Mitchell from Secretary Benson on this exact issue; is that not true? 

Mr. Mrrcenetn. That is right. Secretary Benson, in effect, with- 
drew his support from the Secretary of Labor. 

Senator Witu1aMs. So these new regulations fell into a chasm and 
out of sight, more or less. 

Mr. Mircnueti. They were certainly reduced from their first presen- 
tation and still, I think, subject to considerable negotiations before 
they can be put into effect. 

Senator Wiii1aMs. It seemed entirely reasonable to me that if an 
employment service is to be used by growers and farmers, it is 
entirely within the intent and scope and. purpose of the Secretary’s 
powers to insure that the growers are not abusing the situation while 
they are using the service. 

Mr. Mrrcnety. Well, I think the Attorney General's opinions re- 
cently established the legality of that stand. 

Senator Witx1ams. Well, we are indeed grateful to you, Mr. Mitch- 
ell, and we will follow and read carefully the report of the inter agency 
committee which you headed. I know we will get a good deal of help 
from it in our labors. Thank you. 

I would like to say we have to deal with some of this testimony 
more briefly, not as completely as we would like to, because of the 
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limitations of time. And I am sure when we get back and go over 
more closely the testimony and the materials presented, there might 
well be, and I am sure there will be, some further inquiry we would 
like to make. We would like to have the opportunity of submitting 
further questions in written form to the witnesses for their considera- 
tion, if they care to supply the information. And that will fill out 
our record as comprehensively as we would like to do here but, with 
the limitations, cannot. 

And now Mr. Andrew Kramarz is the next witness. 

Is Mr. Kramarz with us? 

Mr. Kramarz is Farm Placement Supervisor of the Michigan Em- 
ployment Security Commisison. 


STATEMENT OF ANDREW KRAMARZ, FARM PLACEMENT SUPER- 
VISOR, MICHIGAN EMPLOYMENT SECURITY COMMISSION 


Mr. Kramarz. Mr. Chairman, I did not come here prepared with 
any statement. I do have, however, a report of the last Governor’s 
study commission and their recommendation on several of the ques- 
tions that were brought up here, and I would like to present that as 
part of the testimony. 

Senator Witi1AMs. Excuse me, I did not exactly get the name. 

Mr. Kramarz. That is the last meeting of the Governor’s study 


commission that we had, and the recommendations are attached of 
the committee. 


Senator WitttAMs. Very well, we would like to include these with 
our record. 
(The report referred to follows :) 


REPORT OF THE GOVERNOR'S Stupy COMMISSION ON MIGRATORY LABOR, JANUARY 
1955 


Recommendations 


The recommendations presented here grew out of consideration of problems 
incidental to the employment of migratory workers in Michigan agriculture. 
(While migratory workers are employed in a number of Michigan industries, the 
problems they present are, in general, adequately dealt with by existing legis- 
lation, administrative regulations, and labor-management agreements. The 
commission has, consequently, confined its attention to migratory labor in agri- 
culture.) The factual basis for the recommendations was presented in the book- 
let “Migrants in Michigan,” published in September 1954. 

The recommendations are presented under categories around which the prob- 
lems group themselves. At the same time it is recognized that there is some 
overlapping. Problems of educational disadvantage or health hazards do not 
exist in isolation. They are related to economic pressures experienced by mi- 
grant families, housing, family welfare, and cOmmunity attitudes toward mi- 
grants. 

Furthermore, problems do not limit themselves to local, county, or even State 
lines. Some of them call for interstate and Federal cooperation. Recommen- 
dations involving interstate cooperation and Federal legislation are included 
even though their implementation is beyond the jurisdiction of the legislature, 
the executive agencies, or the voluntary organizations in Michigan which are 
concerned with migrant problems. 

Of the proposals made, some can be put into effect at once. Others are long- 
range in character and will call for legislative action or the development of 


awareness and interest on the part of State and local agencies and the general 
public. 
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A. ECONOMIC PROBLEMS 


The committee’s recommendations deal primarily with suggestions for a 
program of education and legislation. Migrant workers are excluded from most 
protective social and labor legislation. Beginning January 1, 1955, they will be 
covered by the OASI (old-age and survivors insurance) provisions of the So- 
cial Security Act if they have earned $100 from a single employer within a year, 
But they are not covered by unemployment insurance, nor are they included in 
the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act with the exception of the provisions reg. 
ulating child labor. Michigan’s workmen's compensation law does not require 
employers of migratory labor to come under its provisions. However, foreign 
agricultural workers (mainly Mexican nationals) are hired by contract and have 
such protection as a work guarantee, subsistence when not employed for more 
than 64 hours during a 2-week period, compensation for loss of life or for injury, 
and guarantee of adequate housing. 


Recruitment and placement 

Nore.—Among the most serious problems are: Uncertain supply of seasonal 
labor for the farm employer, irregular employment for the migrant worker, 
frequent misunderstanding of working and living conditions offered, abuses by 
unregulated crew leaders or labor contractors. 


Recommendations 

1. That legislation be enacted to requlate crew leaders and labor contractors 
who bring agricultural workers into the State, or from one part of the State to 
another. This legislation should— 

(a) Provide that anyone who secures employment for more than five 
workers, or anyone who arranges for such employment on behalf of another, 
must register with, and be licensed by, the Michigan Department of Labor, 
the penalty for operating without a license to be a fine, or imprisonment, or 
both. 

The wording of legislation proposed in this report is suggestive rather 
than exact. The legislation suggested in this recommendation should ap- 
ply only to a person who secures employment for others for a fee but crew 
or group leaders who do not charge a fee and who move from area to area at 
the direction of a public employment service agency should be exempt from 
these provisions. 

(b) Provide that such an agent must file with the department of labor 
the terms and conditions of employment offered, the method by which he 
intends to conduct his operations, including the fees to be charged for his 
services, the schedule of fees to be posted in a conspicuous manner. Work- 
ing and living conditions must be as represented. 

(c) Require that such an agent who operates vehicles for transporting 
farm labor file with the department of labor proof that he carries sufficient 
reliable insurance to cover liability or damage to persons and/or property 
arising out of operation of such vehicles. 

(ad) Provide for revocation of the license as the penalty for failure to 
meet these requirements or failure to meet commitments made to employers 
or to workers. An appropriate penalty should also be provided for an em- 
ployer who knowingly hires through an unlicensed agent. 


2. That encouragement be given to the establishment of reception centers, such 
as the’one set up by the Benton Harbor Market Board. These should not only 
provide additional stopping places with adequate housing for transient farm- 
workers, but also facilitate recruitment and placement by serving as labor sup 
ply centers. 

3. That the farm labor advisory council of the Michigan Employment Security 
Commission include representatives of workers and of the public, in addition to 
the representatives of agricultural and food processing organizations who now 
compose this council. 

4. That the State agencies dealing with employers of migrant workers urge the 
use of written agreements or contracts. Such agreements should state the terms 
and conditions of employment, the nature and amount of any wage deductions. 
the kind of housing facilities to be provided by the employers, and the responsi- 
bility of the worker to do a satisfactory job. 
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Transportation 

Note.—The trucks in which many migratory farmworkers are transported to 
their jobs and which generally are supplied by crew leaders or employers often 
lack seats and are overcrowded and unsafe. There is no regulation by a Federal 
or a Michigan agency with respect to transportation of such workers. 

5. That State laws covering highway transportation be amended to provide for 
safe transportation of migrant workers as follows: 

(a) Any truck carrying five or more workers for a distance of more than 
10 miles must have fixed seating facilities for each person transported, with 
seating space of 18 inches minimum width per person; a good waterproof 
cover; adequate side racks and a securely closed endgate; steps or ladders 
for mounting and dismounting; and one person 21 years of age or older if 
more than five youths under 16 are being transported. Trucks or vehicles 
carrying migrants must be weighed and inspected at the weighing station 
for compliance with these requirements. 

(b) The owner of the truck which transports five or more workers must 
pass a safety inspection and show evidence of such inspection (the safety 
regulations to be drawn by the State police and public service commission) ; 
he must furnish proof that the truck or vehicle is covered by insurance to 
protect workers against injuries incurred in accidents en route. 

6. That the Federal Interdepartmental Committee on Migratory Labor be 
urged to draw up standards of safety and convenience for the transportation of 
migratory workers including rest centers for overnight stops, and insurance 
requirements, and that the Interstate Commerce Commission be given power to 
pass and enforce the needed regulations. 


Wages and earnings 

Notre.—Earnings of migratory workers are notoriously low. Among the factors 
contributing to generally low earnings, according to the farm placement service, 
are uncertain weather conditions interfering with work schedules, employers 
failing to move workers quickly from completed fields to ones where work is 
available, crew leaders leaving with crew before activity is completed. There is 
wide variance among crops in the wages paid: and also between individuals in 
the same crop. 

7. That a study of the annual earnings of migrant workers in various crops 
be made. 

The study of earnings of migratory sugar beet workers in Michigan, made by 
Professor Brown of Michigan State College, should be extended to workers in 
other crops in order to provide information on the average annual earnings of 
these workers. If funds for this research are not available from Michigan State 
College, other sources should be considered with a view to financing such a 
study. 

Although it is known that the scale of wages in agriculture is lower than the 
scale of wages in industry, further information is needed to ascertain what the 
wage rates in the various crops include—whether medical insurance and trans- 
portation costs are deducted after earnings, what charges are made for housing 
and subsistence, and whether a commission is paid a crew leader by the worker. 
To have a true picture of the economic situation of the migrant worker, it is 
also necessary to know the number of days he is employed in a year, the wages he 
earns when not in the State, and what benefits he secures, if any. 

8. That a study be made of provisions by which migrant agricultural workers 
might be included in unemployment insurance protection. 

Note.—The Railroad Retirement Act furnishes experience for such a plan. 

9. That the study committee on workmen’s compensation recently appointed by 
Governor Williams be asked to include in their study a plan for covering migrant 
farmworkers under the Michigan law. The laws of several States apply work- 
men’s compensation to agriculture. 

10. That booklets instructing in the most efficient practices in harvesting the 
various crops be published both in English and, for the benefit of workers from 
Merico, Puerto Rico, and the Southwest who do not speak English, in Spanish. 

Note.—During World War II such booklets were prepared and distributed by 
the Michigan agricultural extension service of Michigan State College. 

11. That an orientation handbook in tiro languages, Spanish and English, be 
published for migratory workers, giving such information as: Michigan laws and 
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services pertaining to agricultural migrants, State traffic regulations, school 
attendance law, State law against discrimination in places of public accommoda- 
tion, how to secure hospital and health insurance, location of farm placement 
offices and services offered by them, this handbook to be given workers when they 
enter Michigan. 


B. EDUCATION AND CHILD LABOR 


1. That assistance be provided to local schools in the absorption of migrant 
children and provision of a program adapted to their needs. Leadership in this 
direction should be provided by the department of public instruction (DPI). 
Teacher education institutions may make a major contribution. The county 
superintendent’s office will probably be the chief agency for bringing assistance 
to the local school. Some counties have provided helping teachers during 
periods when large number of migrants are present. Instructional materials, 
including visual and auditory aids, may be provided in the county superintend- 
ent’s office for loan to districts. 

2. That conferences and workshops be organized in areas of heavy migrant 
concentration to acquaint in-service teachers with the most effective materials 
and methods for teaching migrant children. Leadership in this project is an 
appropriate responsibility of the DPI. Teacher training institutions may make 
a major contribution through provision of resource persons and material 
displays. 

3. That teacher education institutions include in their preservice training 
programs experiences aimed at helping students to acquire awareness and skills 
in dealing with migrant children. This is especially important for students 
likely to begin their teaching experience in the rural schools. Such instruction 
should include directed teaching, observation, and internship experiences with 
migrant education and recreation projects. 

4. That teacher education institutions in cooperation with the DPI and county 
superintendents be encouraged to provide instructional materials and teachers’ 
guides for teachers of migrant children. This might well be a project of one or 
more summer workshops or conferences of rural teachers. Colleges and uni- 
versities might appropriately sponsor research projects directed toward the 
improvement of educational methods and materials for migrant children and 
adults. 

5. That one or more “pilot” swmmer schools including provision for children 
of nursery school age be set up under the auspices of the DPI. Examples of 
successful projects of this type have been operated for several years in New 
York, New Jersey, Illinois, Minnesota, and Wisconsin. In Michigan there have 
been summer schools under church auspices for several years but their pro- 
grams have been necessarily limited. In at least three instances public schools 
have operated summer schools for children of migrant workers, but change in the 
school aid formula makes such projects less likely in the future. The experience 
of these schools in Michigan and other States provides promising leads for the 
pilot project here proposed. 

6. That the County Superintendents’ Association and the Michigan Associa- 
tion of School Administrators be commended for setting up committees con- 
cerned with education of migrant children and be encouraged to continue their 
interest. Leadership in provision of an effective educational program rests with 
the responsible administrator of a school system. It is encouraging that the 
powerful State organizations of school administrators have lent their weight to 
exploration of problems in the education of migrant children. Continuing com- 
mittees can play a major part in discovering solutions. 

7. That the Michigan Employment Security Commission be commended for 
setting up surveys of numbers of migrants and migrant children in two Mich- 
igan counties. Those concerned with problems affecting the migrant popula- 
tion in Michigan have been handicapped by the lack of factual, up-to-date 
information about the numbers of migrants, the children of school age involved, 
and the duration of their stay in Michigan. The survey undertaken in Bay and 
Van Buren Counties with the active assistance of local schoo! officials is extremely 
significant in filling this lack. Similar studies in other areas of the State are to 
be encouraged. The commission also commends the DPI for inclusion of data 
in regard to the presence of migrant children in the annual school census. 

8. That the DPI be encouraged to arrange for issuance of work permits, on 
request, to children in agriculture in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal Fair Labor Standards Act. The revision of the Wages and Hours 
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Act of 1950 forbids employment of children of school age while schools are in 
session. Provision of working permits to those migrant children legally en- 
titled to employment safeguards the employer against unwitting violation of 
the law and encourages attendance of those migrant children who should be 
in school. Michigan is the only State employing large numbers of migrant 
workers which has no provision for issuance of work permits in accordance 
with the act. 

9. That conferences of key school people (superintendents, other administra- 
tors, teachers, attendance officers, school board members, PTA officers, etc.) 
be arranged by the DPI in several selected areas of large migrant concentration 
to consider problems of education of migrant children and practical approaches 
to their solutions. Such conferences should be held first in localities where 
school authorities have evidenced interest. The proposals coming out of such 
conferences should have general application. 

10. That attention be given to more effective enforcement of present school 
attendance laws and strengthening these laws where this proves necessary. 
Much truancy of migrant children is due to lax enforcement of laws already 
on the books and applicable to all school age children in the State. The com- 
mission urges that attendance officers be encouraged to assume moral as well 
as legal responsibility for getting migrant children into school. 

11. That the Michigan child labor law (The Hittle Act) be modified to conform 
to the minimum requirements of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act and 
Michigan School Code. Uniformity among these basic regulations applicable to 
the work of children would make enforcement of all easier and more effective. 

12. That recommendations be made to the Federal administration and to the 
Congress that the budget of the Wage and Hour and Public Contracts Division 
of the U.S. Department of Labor be adequate to provide for regular inspections 
under the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act as it applies to work of 
children during school hours and that the budget of the Bureau of Labor 
Standards be adequate to continue its program of services to the States in the 
field of migratory labor. This recommendation should be called to the attention 
of Michigan Senators and Representatives and their support enlisted. 

13. That the DPI be encouraged to explore modification of the State aid 
formula to encourage local districts to provide summer school opportunity for 
migrant children. Many migrant families, particularly the large number of 
Spanish-speaking, have limited opportunity for school attendance in their “home” 
States. Actually many of them spend 8 months of the year in Michigan or 
en route to and from the State. This group of particularly disadvantaged 
pupils would profit from summer schools in the areas where their parents locate 
in Michigan. The procedure adopted in 1953 for the distribution of State aid 
to schools (based on pupils in attendance in September) deprives the school 
district Which provides a summer school of remuneration for migrants enrolled. 

14. That the DPI be encouraged to continue its effort to obtain interstate and 
Federal cooperation on problems of migrant education through the U.S. Office 
of Education and the Council of Chief State School Officers. Progress was 
made in the direction of cooperative attack on problems of migrant education 
in a series of regional conferences of State educational representatives under 
the auspices of the U.S. Office of Education in 1952. In these conferences the 
pattern was set of Federal leadership and assistance with State and local 
autonomy. The Office has been hampered by lack of funds in continuing its 
activity. It is to be hoped that the appropriation to the Office for continued 
assistance to the States in migrant education may be restored in the next session 
of Congress. 

15. That the problems of education of children of migrants be given special 
attention in the White House Conference on Children and Youth in 1955. State 
and regional groups are being organized for planning of the White House Con- 
ference. The commission recommends to the Governor that the problems of 
education of migrant children be given special consideration in this planning. 


Cc. HEALTH AND WELFARE 


1. That act No. 167, P.A. 1917, be amended so as to remove restrictions gov- 
erning the population size of place that may set minimum standards for housing. 
We recommend that any self-governing unit (township, incorporated village, 
or city), regardless of number of its inhabitants, be permitted to set minimum 


standards for housing. At present this act is applicable only to incorporated 
Places with 10,000 or more inhabitants. 
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2. That consideration be given to possible legislative appropriation for in- 


creased annual subsidy to county health departments, This would make possi- 
ble additional services, which are particularly needed by agricultural migrants, 
Preventive medical services, tuberculosis case finding, and improved sanitation 
are especially needed. 

o>. That continued emphasis be placed on the improvement of migrant housing, 
through the cooperation of the Michigan Department of Health, the Michigan 
State College extension service and voluntary organizations concerned. 

Nore.—-The commission worked hard and long on the problems of substandard 
housing and the concomitant evils of inadequate and sometimes unsafe water 
suplies and inadequate sewage and refuse disposal facilities. 

It is gratifying that, particularly during the past 3 years, great improvement 
has been made in this field, but much remains to be done. 

The commission has asked the Michigan Department of Health to establish 
minimum health standards for housing for the guidance of the growers and 
the processors. The health department will act on its request and in cooperation 
with the Michigan State College extension service plans to develop a “Health 
Department Approved” sign which can be displayed prominently on those prem- 
ises that meet the minimum standards. 

The commission feels that such action will affirm its concern over housing and 
will identify for the migrant and the general public those growers and processors 
who maintain substandard housing. 

The commission is not naive enough to believe that an educational program 
will resolve all migrant housing problems. The fact that 17 States have al- 
ready found it necessary to adopt legislation in order to maintain adequate 
health standards of housing for migrant labor suggests strongly that legislation 
will be necessary in the future to bring into line those few individuals who do 
not comply voluntarily. This is one of the primary reasons for the commission's 
recommendation that a continuing Citizens’ Committee on Migratory Labor be 
established. 

The Michigan Department of Health does not now have authority to require 
compliance with the minimum health standards for housing which it has been 
requested to draw up. The commission recommends, therefore, that if legis- 
lation becomes necessary it be enabling legislation giving the Michigan De 
partment of Health authority to license housing for migrants, and authority 
to enforce compliance with their minimum health standards. 

4. That the establishment of local health departments for the entire State 
of Michigan be encouraged. 

Note.—There are presently some 14 counties in Michigan, a number of which 
have migratory labor problems, which have no local health department. 

5. That arrangements be made for the Michigan Department of Health to 
furnish additional services to cope with certain of the migratory labor problems. 

NoteE.—An example is use of X-ray survey units geared to very rapid opera- 
tion so that cases of tuberculosis detected on survey films could be immediately 
known within 2 or 3 days from the time the film is taken. This would be use- 
Jess however without adequate local health departments to follow up the cases 
and insure isolation and epidemiological investigation. 

6. That attention to the migrant labor load be given in the planning for health 

and medical care facilities such as the construction of hospitals and health 
centers. 
7. That Michigan Hospital Service and Michigan Medical Service be com- 
mended for their pioneer efforts providing voluntary prepaid medical care for 
this group, and that they be encouraged to continue their efforts to solve this 
problem. 

8. That the statutes be revised as necessary in order to provide adequate 
temporary relief for migrants under prompt local administration, with local 
funds supplemented by State and, perhaps, Federal funds. 

9. That consideration be given to the establishment of a “Michigan plan for 
migrants” whose objectives would be medical and hospital care for hardship 
cases under certain conditions and the development of social opportunities, rec- 
reational areas, playgrounds and day nursery schools, such a plan to be a volun- 
tary nonprofit organization financed by participation of both growers and 
employees. 

10. That the Michigan Health Council be asked to urge that local health 
councils take the migrant labor problem as one of the urgent problems in Michi- 
gan communities. 
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D. COMMUNITY RELATIONS 





AND ADULT EDUCATION 

1. That the legislative appropriation for adult education authorize county 
boards of education to become eligible for reimbursement for adult education 
funds distributed by the department of public instruction. 

2. As a result of the recommendation of the Michigan Farm Bureau at its 35th 
annual meeting at East Lansing, November 11 and 12, 1954, urging— 

“Michigan State College agricultural service to develop and conduct a pro- 
gram of grower education to assist farmers employing migrants in under- 
standing how to use migratory workers and to cooperate with them to 
better advantage, also the migrants should be taught the needed skills for 
the particular type of work which they are to carry on.” 

and in recognition of the cooperative and sympathetic understanding on the part 
of cooperative extension service of the Michigan State College, the Governor's 
commission on migratory labor recommends that— 

(a) Cooperative extension service allocate for the remainder of the cur- 
rent fiscal year funds to provide two staff members to assist county agricul- 
tural agents and home demonstration agents in providing services to em- 
ployers and migrant families. 

(b) The budget for cooperative extension service for the fiscal year 1955- 
56 include sufficient funds to provide— 

(1) an adequate staff of specialists to assist county agriculture 
agents, home demonstration agents and 4-H Club leaders in working 
with growers and migrants. 

(2) experimental home demonstration programs directed to both 
farm and migrant homes in areas of the State where migrants are most 
heavily concentrated. 

(3) an in-service program for home demonstration agents, county 
agricultural agents, and 4-H Club leaders in order to help them work 
more effectively with local migrant councils, committees and growers 
in providing adequate educational facilities for migrant youth and 
adults, as well as an educational program on housing, sanitation stand- 
ards and employee relations generally. 

3. That a program of farmer education be undertaken by the agricultural 
extension service, with the cooperation of the Farm Bureau, the Grange, and 
other farm organizations, in order to promote better relationships between the 
farm employer and the migratory worker. This program should emphasize and 
encourage the adoption of the following practices, which the Commission has 
observed are beneficial to both employer and employee: 

(a) Those employers who pay adequate wages enjoy the services of the 
best workers. 

(b) Where written contracts of employment are used, many labor prob- 
lems are avoided. 

(c) The provision of adequate housing is a most important factor in ob- 
taining good workers. 

(d) Where migratory workers have participated in the Blue Cross and 
Blue Shield plans for hospital and medical insurance, the employers and 
their communities as well as the workers, have derived real benefit. Con- 
tributions by employers, as well as workers would promote expansion of the 
plan. 

(e) The formation of farm employers into associations, a practice begun 
in World War II, should be continued for the purpose of better utilization of 
labor supplies, and of providing longer periods of uninterrupted employ- 
ment to workers. 

(f) Securing workers adapted to the job, adequate supervision and train- 
ing, are important in preventing waste of product and manpower. 

4. That the Michigan State library provide a qualified librarian and @ book- 
mobile for the purpose of demonstrating to local and county librarians and 
migrant councils (1) the use of suitable reading materials for migrant youth and 
adults and (2) the most effective use of various types of audiovisual equipment 
for the education and recreation of migrant youth and adults. 

5. That the department of public instruction provide consultant services to 
local public schools and county boards of education for the purpose of providing 
educational programs for migrant youth and adults 


See 


1Inereased budgetary appropriations may need to be made to implement these recom- 
mendations. 
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That migrant councils be organized in all areas where migrants are concen 
trated. Migrant councils should include representation from tax-supported 
agencies such as the public schools, county boards of education, and agricul- 
tural extension ; recreation authorities; police and sheriffs’ departments ; welfare 
agencies; health departments; religious groups such as Catholics, Jews, 
Protestants, Ministerial Alliance, Council of Churches, community agencies in- 
cluding the Red Cross, and social agencies ; 4-H Clubs; Girl Scouts, Boy Scouts, 
Campfire Girls; growers and producers organizations; chambers of commerce; 
organized farm groups; and labor groups. Such councils could provide— 

(a) A public information program directed to the citizens of the area 
regarding the number of migrant workers to be employed, the extent of 
their contribution to the economic welfare of the community, and the re 
sponsibility of the community for providing migrants with adequate facili- 
ties and services to meet their housing, recreational, educational, and re 
ligious needs. 

(bv) An informational program directed toward migrants for the purpose 
of acquainting them with the recreational, educational, and religious fa- 
cilities and services available to them. 

(ec) A leadership training program for local workers in charge of mi- 
grant programs. 

(7) Health service: TB and venereal disease surveys, mobile X-rays, im- 
munization, and cooperation between local health departments and physi- 
cians in setting up policies and procedures for medical service to migrants. 

(e) Recreation: movies, sports, talent nights, crafts, and others. 

(f) Education opportunities for both youth and adults. 

(7) Nursery schools and child centers. 

(h) Religious activities including worship services, church school instrue- 
tion, and visitations to home and hospitals. 

7. That community understanding of migrant problems be developed through 
community forums, newspaper publicity, radio and television programs, and other 
means. Solution of the problems presented in this report depends in the long 
run on community understanding, acceptance, and support. It should be the ob 
jective to secure participation of all interested groups—growers, processors, 
public agencies, schools, churches, and other community groups, and the migrants 
themselves in these activities. The DPI, adult education divisions of teacher 
education institutions, and local school systems can provide helpful leadership. 


E. GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


1. That the interagency committee on migratory labor be continued. This com- 
mittee, representative of State agencies concerned with activities affecting mi- 
grants, has contributed greatly to such progress as has been made in solving the 
problems presented. It can most effectively coordinate the activities necessary to 
earry out the recommendations which the commission has made. 

2. That the Governor be asked to appoint a continuing citizens committee on 
migratory labor with representation of growers and processors, of organized 
labor, and of the public. The functions of such a committee should be to co 
operate with the interagency committee in implementing recommendations of the 
study commission to interest and work with other State agencies and voluntary 
organizations concerned with migrant labor, and to bring to the people of Michi- 
gan awareness of the importance of migratory labor to Michigan agriculture and 
of the necessity of finding solution for some of the urgent problems connected 
with its use. Such a committee should meet regularly and funds should be pro 
vided to defray the expenses of meetings. A secretary should be provided for 
the committee. This might be a part time appointment of personnel from one 
of the State agencies represented in the interagency committee. 


Senator Wirr1ams. If you would like to highlight some of the 
findings you made and some of your conclusions and speak to the 
problems that we have been discussing generally here in any terms 
you would like, we would appreciate hearing from you. 

Mr. Kramarz. Well, as far as highlighting, T could not really speak 
for the study group in its entirety, because there are several view- 
points, as you will note, that are indicated there. 
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The primary part in a lot of the recommendations were more along 
the lines of education, particularly in housing. 

They felt, the group as a whole, that the agricultural economy could 
not Ww ithstand an immediate program of trying to build housing until 
they had some definite specifications. There seems to be a measure— 
and these var y—as to what they should be. If we take it on the basis 
of immediate health needs, the prior witness covered that pretty well. 
I think, as to what the minimums were. If we take the measure of the 
Governor or the President’s Committee, on the new housing particu- 
tarly, in my own estimation, they have—well, a great deal to be done 
in order to attain that. 

If we take the yardstick as to what the resorts handle; in other 
words, your hunting camps, and so forth, for comparison, our work 
would be less in trying to improve it. If we take the measure of what 
the Amercan boys had overseas, it would still be less. It depends what 
measure you are going to use. And I am not in a position to say which 
one is right and which one is not. 

The difference in the eee here quoted are the number of people 
coming in last year, 1958, can be attributed primarily to one reason, 
and that is, there is a Lares number of migrant workers that come in 
for one activity; in other words, for one farmer for strawberry har- 
vest, and then they return back to their tenant farms. They might 
come in for two harvests. And our study indicated that is about 20 
percent of the activities. They only come in for that one activity. 

But that increases our problem of getting the large number in the 
State of farm workers in excess of any that we would need at any time 
than if they had remained for the entire season. It is brought out 
that way quite distinctly under this annual worker plan. 

They will come in for cherries, for one farmer only and then go 
back to Ohio, Illinois, or some other State and follow through with 
tomatoes and other crops. They will come in for strawberries, then 
go back to their tenant farm back South to pick up their cotton or 
pick up whatever it may be for their own little farm that they have. 
So that is the difference between the total peak employment and the 
actual number that are brought in in bodies. 

If we take the entire work force in Michigan, it would run pretty 
close to 125,000. That is including the last estimates that we have 
made. Based on what we will need, it is close to 125,000 actual persons 
involved. But if we take the peak employment at any one time, it 
would be much less, running around about 66,000 migrants, not quite 
66,000 unless we include the nationals. Sometimes we keep those 
separate and do not try to bring them into the problem because it con- 
cerns primarily the domestic migrant. So we call the others in the 
terms of foreign workers or offshore, rather than migrants; although 
in the true sense of the word they are migrants, because they move 
from where they live to where they are working. 

Senator Wiittams. You are farm placement supervisor of the em- 
ployment security commission ? 

Mr. Kramarz. Right, sir. 

Senator Wiii1ams. And that is a statewide responsibility ? 

Mr. Kramarz. It is, sir. 

Senator Wiiirams. And you have Employment Service offices 
throughout the State? 
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Mr. Kramarz. A large percentage of them are primarily during 
June, July, and August only where the peak needs are. It depends 
on the activity. If there are no farm agricultural activities to speak 
of, we do not open an office there. 

Senator WituiaMs. I see. 

Mr. Kramarz. We have some activities where there are offices year 
round, and we have year round representation there. 

Senator Winuiams. And are these regional offices on the basis of 
county lines, or do you have larger regions / 

Mr. Kramarz. It is larger. It depends on the concentrated area 
of agriculture. It depends on whether it is a berry concentration, 
strawberry, fruit, or whatever it happens to be. To try to get it ona 
county line, we would find ourselves right on the center, your line 
demarcation would be breaking right in the center of your two areas, 
And for economy purposes it is better to include the entire area if we 
are going to service them, rather than on a county line basis. 

Senator Winiiams. What percentage of the growers would you say 
recruit their labor through your offices / 

Mr. Kramarz. Well, we are getting down under the annual worker 
plan where we are definitely looking for the names of family groups, 
and so forth, to get them scheduled so we would know where they 
are at, and at what time. But there is some continuity of being able 
to check in case Michigan’s crops are earlier or later and we would 
know how to contact down in the other area, WW ith that program 
we have increased our content of Michigan growers to about 70 per- 
cent of the total. 

Senator Witiiams. Seventy percent / 

Mr. Kramarz. Of the total. 

Senator WintiiaMs. Did they advise vou, or did you ask them, about 
the nature of the work ? 

Mr. Kramarz. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wintiiams. The conditions under which people work, the 
wages that they will be paid. 

Mr. Kramarz. Correct. But we have two different ways of doing 
that. Under the annual worker plan, we want to know who the people 
are that will be coming in and where they are living presently, their 
home address. That is the only way we have of contacting them in 
order to get them scheduled, have the other Employment Service 
office schedule them. Or if they do not have it, they will try to find 
the next job there in between in two periods. 

But, really, in a large percentage of those it is a reemployment fac- 
tor, whines than a new employment, because they are coming back to 
the same grower. But, however, in coming up northw as a grower 
down in Missouri or Tllinois m: Ly not need them this year, due toa 
freezing of ground or some other change or, if it is an ceamal crop, he 

can say he is not planning it. So there is a period of unemployment 
that they would be forced to seek work on their own and lose much 
productive time. Because we do have a shortage of farm labor 
throughout the country. There is no doubt about it. 

And the more we can utilize it fully, it means more income for them, 
as well as getting crop activities done without any losses. 

So we have the two types; the one as I pointed out coming back 
under the safe working conditions which they know about with this 
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farmer; and another one with a new grower entirely. And the one 
with the new grower is where we have paid much more attention or 
have had to investigate housing, and so on, and so forth. 

Senator Witi1aMs. I notice that it is the conclusion of the joint 
meeting of the Governor’s study commission on migratory labor and 
the interagency commission on migratory labor ‘that earnings of 
migrant workers are notoriously low. That appears on page 3 of the 
material you submitted. 

Mr. Kramarz. In comparison to Michigan’s industrial wage, it is. 

Senator Winx1ams. And is this for two reasons? First, the hourly 
rate is low and, second, because of the gaps of unemployment between 
periods of employment ? ; 

Mr. Kramarz. Well, it goes further than that. Let us put it this 
way. A man is endowed with certain talents, paid on a lot basis, paid 
so much a pint, so much a quart, so much a bushel. 

In addition, you have worker attitudes to follow, part of the char- 
acteristics over which we have no control and the farmer does not have 
any control. Under the aptitudes, it has been proven that approxi- 
mately 50 percent of the average public could not have that particular 
aptitude to do a certain job that only requires a combination of three— 
eyes, hand coordination, and motor speed coordination. It is fingers 
and eyes. And asa result, if they do not, if 50 percent of the average 
public does not qualify, that is going to have a tendency to drop that 
50 percent down as far as pr oduction averages. If they are paid on the 
piece rate basis. And a majority of our crops are on that basis. 

Primarily, it is a short duration, let us say, 4 or 5 weeks at the most, 
3 weeks at the least, of picking strawberries. It is very difficult to get 
enough supervision of the right type for that period of time. So they 
leave it up—as it has been pointed out in some of those recommenda- 

tions—up to the individual worker and his own initiative. 

Where there is a family group, including the children, and they pool 
their earnings on a communal basis, it is not much of a problem, be- 

cause they will average between $25 and $35 a day on a family of six, 
or some of them that are in better-qualified groups average for the 
season better than that. 

We have made studies of it. However, on an individual basis, it 
drops completely low. But on a family basis you have both children, 
women, old people and young people all combined. 

So just where the line should be marked there to get a unit of 
measurement I have not been able to penetrate that sphere, so to 
speak. 

Senator Witu1ams. Well, is the bulk of the industry paying on a 
piece-rate basis? 

Mr. Kramarz. It is. And at the same time we have had, well, stud- 
ies; going back to my other book, we made a study in strawberries 
where they individually were earning anywhere from $11 to $15 by 
Lo’clock in the afternoon, picking for the market. Going into cher- 
ries, the person who made $7 or $8 in the same group, working under 
the same conditions, was making $15 on cherries. And the other one 

was, conversely, the opposite. What the reason is, the only thing we 


can assume is on going back to the individual talents of the indi- 
vidual. 
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The industry as a whole has spent millions of dollars in this testing 
program, which is only one measure selected. It is not the entire 
measure. Most of the growers in this unit are too small to begin to 
think about hiring technicians to determine the reasons. That is be- 
cause of the cost involved. Industry, on the other hand, has gone 
into that, and so has the Employment Service, into the testing pro- 
gram. But there has not been any along the agricultural lines that 
Lknow of. That will definitely help the ‘situation, but to what degree 
that still remains to be seen. 

Senator Wii1ams. Now, our first witness, Mr. Fleming, and then 
the other witnesses, too, have stressed the fact that there is a great 
deal of family migration, that the families are important in the 
total of your migrant workers in Michigan working here; and I just 
wondered, is it the general rule or the exception to ‘have children out 
working with the family picking the various crops? 

Mr. Kramarz. When school is not in session, it is the general rule. 
When school is in session, of course, it is prohibited by law. 

Senator Wini1ams. You do have a prohibition against children 
working during school periods ? 

Mr. Kramarz. That isa Federal law. 

Senator WituiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Karmarz. The wage and hour law that prohibits the individual 
under 16 from being employ ed while school is in session, 

Senator Witu1aMs. That is during school hours? 

Mr. Kramarz. School hours. 

Senator Witi1aMs. Rather than school periods? 

Mr. Kramarz. Well, let us say it is during the school session, while 
school is in session is the way it reads in the area. 

Senator Wiixitams. But beyond that, after school you would say 
it isa general practice, is that right? 

Mr. Kramarz. Very much so. 

Senator Wiiiiams. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Kramarz. 
We appreciate your help. 

Our next scheduled witness is Mr. Walter W. Wightman, president 
of the Michigan Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Wightman, I had a pleasant surprise in coming from the 
airport early this morning and noticing the magnificant building 
that houses the farm bureau in Lansing. 

Mr. Wicgurman. Thank you. 

Senator Wiii1ams. We appreciate your taking time and showing 
the interest to come here this morning. 


STATEMENT OF WALTER W. WIGHTMAN, PRESIDENT, MICHIGAN 
FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Wicurman. Senator, I have no formal statement. I would 
like to say that we appreciate the effort that your committee is 
making in order to get some factual information on this migrant 
labor problem. 

I am the president of the Michigan Farm Bureau, which, as you 
know, represents 72,000 farm families, a great percentage of, or a 
good percentage of, whom are hiring migrant workers each. year. 
And as has been said here today, this is a necessary program to 
harvest the crops we have. 
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And another thing that was said—and I would like to emphasize— 
is that those of us who hire migrant workers realize that we have 
problems. If you could sit and listen to the conversation over the 
breakfast table with most of us farmers when the migrant workers 
begin to come, you can hear the wives say, “This family has come 
and this family is back again from last year,” and begin to talk about 
what happened last year, and begin to dice uss the problems. You 
would also realize the relief when they finally get the crops harvested 
and leave and we are left to ourselves and do not have these problems 
for another 4 or 5 months. 

So we realize we have a problem, and I think you will find that 
we have our farmers who are willing and anxious to help solve 
these problems. 

I would like to mention just one thing—and I do not want to take 
much time here, but I would like to mention one thing. 

There is often times resentment created between groups because of 
the thing that has happened a good many times when we pick out 
some extreme condition and use this to represent the general condi- 
tio. And this is definitely wrong. We could make much more 
progress if we would try to be fair and go at the thing ina fair and 
honest Way, as we are doing here on this committee today, i it seems 
to me. 

A lot of times the resentments are built up because some one picks 
out some particular situation and says, “What an awful thing this is.” 
And, of course, it is. 

I would like to use an example of a bus load of migrants was 
wrecked, and we read it in the papers and all, and it was an awful 
thing. This was an awful thing that is used as one of the serious 
problems. But I do notice in the papers, too, that some airplanes 
went down and some executives and important people were killed 
too. Wedonot stop riding the airplanes. 

So I just want to mention this one thing and use this an example, 
and I think we can make real progress, and I know the farmers of 
Michigan, because I know a lot of them and I know what their in- 
terests are. 

We need these migrants. We have to harvest our crops. The con- 
suming public needs the crops that we are harvesting. So this is a 
common problem for everybody. 

And, Senator, at this time for our formal statement, I would like 
to introduce Mr. Daniel E. Reed, who will give our formal statement 
for the Michigan Farm Burean. 

Senator Witurams. Mr. Daniel Reed. 

Mr. Reep. Dan Reed. 

Senator Winuiams. Thank you very much, Mr. Wightman. 


STATEMENT OF DANIEL E. REED, ASSOCIATE LEGISLATIVE 
COUNSEL, MICHIGAN FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Reep. Mr. Chairman, members of the subcommittee, I think 
the evidence that has been given here so far is certainly sufficient to 
justify our interest in this case, and I will not go over that phase of it. 

Michigan is the third State in the Union in the youth of seasonal 
farm labor. Our concern in this subject henceforth is cert ainly not 
subject to comment. 
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Under present-day methods, a farm family can, with many crops, 
plant, cultivate, spray, care for, and bring to maturity a much larger 
acreage than can be harvested by the family. The high investment 
in farm machinery requires that it be used as many days of the year 
as possible in order to reduce the per unit cost. The resulting pro- 
duction necessitates extra help at harvest time. 

Michigan, which is one of the large users of seasonal farm labor, has 
looked to three sources for needed assistance : 

No. 1 is the local labor, which usually supplies nearly one-third of 
the needs. Youth and family groups are a major part of this group. 

Second, domestic migratory labor, coming largely from Texas, 
Missouri, Arkansas, and Florida, usually accounts for nearly two- 
thirds of the supply; and family groups comprise the large part of 
the domestic migratory labor force. 

And then, third, approximately one-tenth of the supply has been 
provided by foreign labor sources. 

The supply of local labor fluctuates with other opportunities for 
employment. During periods of relatively high unemploment, addi- 
tional local labor is available. However, it should be recognized that 
fruit and vegetable harvesting requires training and practice if the 
worker is to receive satisfactory results and a good return for his 
time. Many harvesting jobs, however, can be done satisfactorily by 
relatively inexperienced help at a slower rate of speed and at a lesser 
return to the worker. 

Unfortunately, the idea that many people have everybody can be a 
harvester of farm crops is erroneous; it is a specialist’s work. 

In many cases involving both local labor and domestic and migra- 
tory labor, the family workers as a group, which provides a sizable 
family income. 

And I have here—which is not a part of our statement—TI have here 
some records from worker groups. These also, I believe, are from 
Van Buren County, which was mentioned earlier. This statement, 
from the Woodman Farm, says: 

We employed a man, wife, part time, and three children under 16 
years, picking strawberries and raspberries about 1 month. Paid 
$1,039.89. 

A man full time, wife part time, and six children under 16 years, 
picking raspberries for about 2 weeks, paid $613.30. 

Cherry Hill Farm employed one man, wife and four children for 
2 days picking grapes, paid $93.30. 

Another grower, Mr. Morrison, employed a man 86 years old, who 
earnéd $278 picking asparagus and apples. He also worked part time 
in factory, earning $600 during an 8-month period. 

Which is certainly a type of labor that, if the man feels like working 
and contributing his assistance, certainly should be looked wpon as an 
opportunity for employment rather than a disagreeable task. 

Disappointing returns are experienced by production line and other 
industrial workers who enjoy high pay scales in their own lines of 
work but who are inexperienced and unfitted for the various types of 
harvesting jobs. Many of our seasonal farm labor problems have 
resulted from the assumption that anybody, with or without exper! 
ence, can do satisfactory work and should earn equal amounts of pay. 

Because of the nature of fruit and vegetable crops produced m 
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Michigan, many farmers with small operations may find themselves 
employing large numbers of workers at a given time and for perhaps 
a very few days ; In some instances, perhaps only 1 or 2 days of the 
year. It should be recognized in this consideration that the individual 
farmer, under such circumstances, may have to use less skilled labor, 
and may even find himself with unharvested crops. 

It should also be recognized that, under such conditions, housing for 
lor 2 nights might be necessary, but that it would be impractical the 
same standards for such housing as might be required for occupancy 
extending over a period of sev eral months. 

I would like to refer now to the importance of young people in Mich- 
igan agriculture. And this specifically bears on one of the bills which 
is before your committee. 

Blueberries, strawberries, string beans, pickles and many other 
fruit and vegetable crops provide much employment for young people 
in Mic higan. While mechanization in the harvesting of these crops 
is progressing, most equipment of this type will apply to larger fields 
and larger farms. The exemption in the Fair Labor Standards Act 
which permits young people under 16 to be employed in agricultural 
activities provides one of the few remaining opportunities for many 
youngsters to learn responsibilities, work habits, and economic lessons 
which are important in the development of character. 

The money which these children earn relieves some of the strain on 
family income while, at the same time, their contribution to an im- 
portant segment of Michigan’s economy makes possible an industry 
which otherwise could likely not exist. Many parents have expressed 
appreciation for the opportunity of having their children learn work 
responsibilities. Children themselves are . happy to be able to earn 
spending money, and many are proud to be able to buy school clothes 
and contribute to other family projects. 

It is difficult to see how the health or welfare of these young people 
would in any way be endangered in these agricultural activities. In 
many instances they are under direct parental supervision while work- 
ing in family groups. The banning of young people under the age of 
16 from orchards and fields where their parents may be working w vould 
create either an economic problem or a disciplinary problem, or both. 

With the recognition given by those engaged in social work to the 

value of work therapy as an aid toa healthy “mental attitude, it seems 
probable that prevention of employment of children under 16 would 
result in more juvenile delinquency rather than in improved health 
of the youngsters. 

Elimination of the family group as a work unit would means that 
many migrant workers who now seek to better their conditions by 
harvest in Michigan would be forced out of the picture. Not only 
would their earnings be reduced by loss of the help of the young people, 
but there would necessarily be added problems of supervision. 

While children under 16 would still be able to help on the farms of 
their parents—should the exemption be removed—they would be un- 
able to assist in work which the father was doing for the father’s em- 
ployer, which would effectively eliminate the youngster of less than 
16 years of age from any agricultural employment. 

For these reasons, we ‘believe that the elimination of the agricultural 
exemption to the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 would be unwise. 
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In regard to the proposed minimum wage for farmworkers, re- 
gardless of the size of the farm unit, in terms of acres or dollars 
of net income, farm families may find themselves under minimum 
wage coverage through the employment of large groups of cherry 
pickers or other harvest workers for even short periods of time. 
The proposal to apply such minimum wage coverage only to em- 
ployers using 2,244 man-days of hired labor during the preceding 
calendar year is the wedge-in-the-door approach which would surely 
he applied to more and more farm operations by the lowering of 
this requirement. However, should it remain at the proposed level, 
we still believe that it is wrong to consign large numbers of people, 
including the young, the old and the handicapped to per manent 
unemployment, where, at present, they are able to supplement. in- 
comes and find satisfaction in useful employment. 

Few, if any, able-bodied, qualified farm employees in Michigan 
now receive less than 75 cents an hour, which is the starting figure 
named in the proposed bill. And I am recognizing now that this 
would apply not only to migrant workers, but also to all farm labor. 

Indeed, relatively few now are employed at a rate less than $1 
an hour set as the effective level in the third year of operation of the 
proposed act. This wage has been reached through individual bar- 
gaining between employee and employer and represents supply and 
demand. F requently there are fringe benefits such as housing, food, 
fuel, or utility services which are a part of such arrangements. The 
establishment of a minimum wage at any suggested level would re- 
sult in some people becoming unemployable. 

Statements have been made by people whose objectives undoubtedly 
are without question, that “if the job won't pay $1 an hour, we 
shouldn't take up the individual’s time.” To many people, the use 
of time in a worthwhile enterprise in pleasant surroundings and 
congenial company may be more important than the cash income. 
To others, even a small amount of additional cash may be a satis- 
factory reason to devote time which otherwise might be wasted. 
Some people enjoy working but want to set their own pace and would 
rather work slowly for half the hourly rate rather than at higher 
speed for more money. To deny, by law, the right of such a person 
to obtain work for a farmer seems to deny the very thing which 
our Constitution was established to protect. 

In regard to the proposed registration of migrant farm contractors, 
from time to time there have been reports ‘of migrant labor con- 
tractors or crew leaders who have defrauded both employees and 
employers. There may be value in the requirement of registration 
of these people. We believe, however, that such registration should 
be required in the State in which the labor is employed. 

We would submit that perhaps the most mobile group today is 
the automobile driver, and we have not yet suggested that he be 
registered federally in order to drive. It is a matter of State regis- 
tration and regulation. 

Just a few general comments. 

Among the problems involved in the use of migrant and seasonal 
labor are,.it has been mentioned here, (1) he alth habits and stand- 
ards, (2) housing and living arrangements, (3) community accept- 
ance, (4) recreational opportunities, (C 5) law observance, and (6) edu- 
cational opportunities. 
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Answers to many of the problems in the first five areas can be 
found in increased opportunities in the sixth. In many instances 
housing conditions are unsatisfactory because the workers are living 
above their home standards and simply do not know how to care for 
the facilities. Such simple devices as screens are not known in the 
homes of many seasonal workers. Finding them in their temporary 
housing, in many instances, has not created respect but only annoy- 
ance. Lack of knowledge as to how to use and care for such equip- 
ment as electric stoves, refrigerators, and flush toilets has led to great 
misuse. 

Many farmers who have been proud to provide clean and sanitary 
housing have been brokenhearted at the misuse of the equipment. 
This certainly does not mean that all migrant labor fails to appreciate 
good housing. In fact, it is well known that the employer offering 
better housing gets better help. This natural selection has led to 
great. voluntary improvement in the migrant housing picture in 
Michigan. In many instances the housing is far beyond any mini- 
mum standard that might be set and the farmer is rewarded by the 
return of good and dependable labor year after year. 

Provision for educational opportunities for migrant children dur- 
ing their stay in Michigan offers a fine avenue for an approach to all 
of the problems listed above. The Farm Bureau has been glad to 
cooperate in the experimental program as carried on under the direc- 
tion of the Michigan Department of Public Instruction, in Bay 
County, and we supported a bill in the Michigan Legislature this 
year to make an appropriation for further experimental work in 
this line. 

Many areas are providing programs which tend to integrate the 
migrant into the activities of the community. Church groups which 
are working to provide migrants with religious contacts during their 
stay in Michigan have worthwhile objectives. ' 

In summary, we are proud of the progress that has been made in 
Michigan in providing our needed migrant farmworkers with better 
living and working conditions. This has been done without manda- 
tory legislation. We see no reason to jeopardize this forward prog- 
ress by setting minimum standards which, in many instances, would 
then become maximums. | 

Senator, [ would be happy to answer any question, if you have 
questions. 

I would like to add, however, that we have a number of farmers 
here whom we had hoped would be able to make statements but ap- 
preciate the time conditions. And I would like, with your consent, 
to ask Mr. Wash O’Brien, of Allegan County, to make himself avail- 
able for questions and to make a statement. 

Senator Wittiams. Well, that is fine. If he would come forward, 
Mr. O’Brien. 

And Mr. Reed, just before you go, I did not make a note of your 
position with the Farm Bureau. i 

Mr. Rerp. IT am associate legislative counsel, but I would like also 
to add that I speak in this particular area from some experience as 
having been a cherry grower in Oceana County for a number of years. 

Senator WittrAms. And you are now farming? 7 

Mr. Reep. We sold our farm in 1946. 
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Senator WituiAMs. I see. 

Just a couple of things, if you could take a moment. When you 
were dealing with wages—the thought occurred to me, and I was 
going to ask you whether studies had been made to aver age out 
the income and come to a conclusion as to what farmworkers are aver- 
aging an hour. After that question came into my mind, without even 
my inquiry, you said that they are making better than 75 cents an 
hour. Is this a statistical study that has been made, total hours and 
total employment? 

Mr. Reep. I would be happy to have you question the farm people 
here. But I know of very few steady farmworkers who are employed 
at less than $1 an hour. 

Senator Witi1ams. But their work is on a piecework rate? 

Mr. Reep. I am speaking now of the regular farm employee, not 
the migrant as much as I am the regular farm employee. 

And in terms of migrant labor, the hourly rate, I think, would aver- 
age, generally speaking, higher than $1 an hour. 

Now, this gets into some of the family labor. It is thrown into a 
pot, and when you begin to cut up the pie you do not know how much 
belongs to dad and how much to mother and the children. 

Senator Witi1AMs. But it has not been the subject of a comprehen- 
sive study on a statistical basis that is reliable, has it? 

Mr. Reep. Not to my knowledge. 

And let me point out that the old story about the fellow who 
drowned in the river that averaged only 6 inches deep; averages are 
deceiving as all get out. And I do not know how practical they are in 
this case. 

I have, again, some figures here from individuals and families, and 
so on, and other figures that I had not given you that would indicate, 
for instance, on a single adult, that his income ranged from $5.60 a 
day on up to $11.03 a d: iy. Now, there is no indication as to what his 
housing, the value of the housing provided, also added, and no idea 
as to how many hours he may have worked in that day. 

Sentor WittraMs. Well, it would be hard for us to get reliable fig- 
ures that can guide us. It is just difficult to do it ‘because of the 
nature of the employment and the importance of the whole family 
to the operation. 

Mr. Reep. I would be willing to offer this. I understand that the 
record of this committee hearing will be kept open for awhile. I 
would be willing to offer to accumulate some figures on the basis of 
actual examples and submit them to your committee. 

Senator Wiiiiams. It would be very helpful. 

As I said at the beginning, we want to be objective and get the 
information before we suggest action, except in the crew leader field, 
and we have minimum wage laws and a child labor law, too, to con- 
sider. But one that we feel that is mature or right for action 
deals with the crew leader, and I recognize you feel that the regis- 
tration should be a State matter. We did have testimony from one 
of the witnesses for the State. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Wiiiiams. But it is difficult because these are interstate 
operators and it is hard to pin them down. 
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Now, individual registration for an operator who works through 
five or six States might be a real severe burden on interstate com- 
merce where one 1 registr ation, with reports to the various employment 
services, might be administrativ ely a lot easier. 

Mr. Reep. May I comment? 

Senator WituiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Reep. I think that there is always a tendency for us to say, 
Well, this is pretty big for any one State; let us turn to the Federal 
Government. 

But, on the other hand, if you want to hunt in five States, you take 
on a hunting license in five States. Your registration then is local. 
It is known. If difficulties occur, the man—at least, I think people 
tend to feel that the information is more readily available. 

Senator WituiAMs. Yes; but is not so much of this recruitment done 
ata distance? We had the people here from Michigan who told us 
that they contacted sources in Texas. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Witit1ams. The employment service who contacts the crew 
leader. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Wituiams. The fellow who wants to hunt in Michigan has 
to get to Michigan. The crew leader in Texas who wants to bring a 
crew up to Michigan does not get a job until the day begins, you 
see, and it would be a little late in the day, I would think, 
in fora license. 

Mr. Reep. This is certainly true, although the work is performed 
in Michigan and the problems which have arisen have been those that 
have taken place largely where the labor is performed. 

Senator Wit11ams. We have two basic bills on 
ator Javits, for er and, I think, two or three others, and I have 
acrew leader bill. I do not know whether we submitted them to you 
for specific es on the paragraph provisions, but I would like to, 
and it might be that you would have a feeling that this would be a 
good measure and not a burdensome thing. 

Mr. Reep. Yes. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. I do not think any legitimate operator would 
have any trouble at all. 

Just what it amounts to is knowing these crew leaders, They honor 
their contract with the people they recruit or they cannot register and 
they cannot use the employment service. That is what it boils down 
to. 

Mr. Reep. I would be happy to have them, Senator. 

Senator WituraMs. All right. 

One other thing now. We painted a rather idyllic family life on 
the farm for these migrants aol probably that is true. I know I had 
many summers as a kid on a farm when I had to pick the blueberries 
which I put all my energy into. I would not eat a blueberry pie now 
if you paid for it. 

Be that as it may, is it not true, as you said, these farm workers are 
specialists; it is specialist work and hard work? Not only are they 
specialists in a crop, they have got to be specialists in a diversity of 
crops. And the style in pic king strawberries is a different skill than 
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needed in the trees in picking apples. They have got to be generalists 
and yet specialists. And yet it is also, I believe, “true that the farm 
accident. rates are higher than industrial accident rates. It is more 
dangerous an occupation. Have you found that to be true? 

Mr. Reep. We certainly recognize this. However, this does not 
necessarily apply to the type of harvest labor that we have, because 
harvest labor usually does not work around machinery, and it is a 
mechanized operation that causes the accident rate to be high. 

Senator Wituiams. But more and more machinery is being used for 
the old handpicking jobs; is that not true 

Mr. Reep. There is no question about that. Although in those 
cases, then, the type of labor that we we talking about here frequently 
is out of the picture. Itis to replace that type of labor. 

Senator WittiaMs. I see. 

Well, we have gotten a lot from your testimony. 

Mr. Reep. Thank you. 

Senator WiniiAMs. We recognize that you are very close to the 
problems, and if we can round out the record with the things we dis- 
cussed, we will appreciate it. 

And now, Mr. O’Brien. Now, I wonder if you could give us a 
little bit of your thinking? 

Mr. O’Brien. I think the gentleman gave you my name. 

Senator WittiAms. W ash O'Brien ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Yes, sir. 


STATEMENT OF WASH O’BRIEN, FENNVILLE, MICH. 


Mr. O’Brien. I live in Fennville, Mich., and we farmed in Allegan 
County and Oceana County. 

Senator Wititiams. What part of the State is that, southern? 

Mr. O’Brien. Southern and up in the central. 

Senator Wintiams. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. Or on the west shore. 

Senator Wiiii1aMs. I see. 

Mr. O’Brien. All on the west shore next to Lake Michigan. 

And I raised cherries, peaches, and blueberries. Those are the 
three crops that we raised. 

And we employed a considerable amount of migrant help, and a 
considerable amount of local help, too. We have about 4,000 peach 
trees and about that many cherry trees, and about nearly 30 acres 
of blueberries. 

This year we had 394 people in or out of the berry patch when we 
quit keeping records. That is, under the social security law where 
you get to the point where you do not make social security, you do 
not have to keep a record on them. That is when we quit, and there 
were some after that. And that is quite a few people. 

The cherry harvest was handled with migrants mostly. We had 
about 60, from 35 to 60, working up there. And the peaches were 
handled with local labor on the scene. 

Senator.WiiiraMs. I see. 

Mr. O’Brien. And that is about the labor picture, sir. 

Senator Wittiams. And has it been your experience that because of 
the temporary nature of migrant w orkers working in your area, that 
housing, education, sanitation and health are a real problem ? 
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Mr. O’Brien. It is always a problem, but not for just migrant labor. 
That is all the people; you cannot confine that to migrant labor, those 
questions. 

Sentaor Witiiams. No, but is it not true that where you have per- 
manent residents it is easier to deal with the problems because re- 

sponsibility is fixed, and that it is very difficult for growers who have 
workers on their places for as little as 2 or 3 days—it is impossible, 
| suppose, to require all of them to employ residents when they were 
there and were there all the time. 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, you can do more on that basis than you are talk- 
ing about for the folks, that is right. But these folks come and go. 

And probably one of the biggest problems in this whole deal is the 
lack of stability of these people. That is, unfortunately, the people 
who do not live next to the problem—and I wish you would come down 
and spend some time with me, although you do not like blueberries, 
and live down there, and we would get along all right, I think—the 
problem is that there are people who do not like to be tied to anything 
and who will not be tied to anything. They are going to come and 
they are going to go. Money will not hold them, regardless of the 
price. 

I know of cases where a fellow had a bonus coming, a $50 bonus, in 
%4hours more. They could have collected that bonus. And they took 
off for Arkansas. 

The law was not after them. They decided to go to Arkansas and 
pick cotton, and they went. 

Senator Wititams. Well. they probably had a contract to be there, 
and they felt they had to go honor their contract. 

Mr. O’Brien. There was no contract. I had aman—— 

Senator Wittiams. Well, you would not suggest that this applies to 
most of those people? This is their work and for economic reasons 
they are in these channels of migrating to work on farms. The testi- 
mony has been uniform here that the migrant worker is needed. 

Mr. O’Brien. Right. 

Senator Witiiams. And you would not be able to bring in your 
crops without them. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is right. 

Senator Wiii1ams. Now we are just addressing ourselves to those 
areas of real concern to the growers, to the public and to the workers 
themselves, in trying to see what the problems are. 

Mr. O'Brien. Right. 

Senator Winuiams. And I guess you have been here this morning 
and have heard, as it has been clearly described, the economic prob- 
lems, as well as the personal problems of health and sanitation, hous- 
ing and education. 


Mr. O’Brien. Of course, we have not gotten into education a great 
deal. 

Senator WitiiaMs. For the life of me, I just do not see how these 
youngsters are getting an adequate education when, for most of the 
year, they are on the road. And, I think, while we have no idea now 
how the agency of Government we are representing here can be help- 


ful, certainly we can never be helpful until we know just what the situ- 
ation is and what the problems are. 
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And I am sure first hand you have seen the youngsters who are 
migrant workers who are far from the level of educational achieve. 
ment of kids the same age who are permanent residents of your com- 
munity. 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, there is a difference in education and intelli- 
gence too. 

Senator Winuiams. There certainly is. I will concede that. 

Mr. O’Brien. But the thing that you are up against on this is as 
these people move about, some of the schools—take it from Missouri; 
they hold school down there in the summertime. 

Senator WitiiAMs. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. The people that come up. And some of these folks 
take off, and they get out of here in the fall, and that is a governing 
factor. That is, after school starts, the average farmer on the farms 
I know does not employ anybody of school age. They take off and 
they go south. And that can run up in August, a lot of them. Then 
they will get back in here around the first of June. That is, the one 
with the family, That is people who come in. 

There are some that come in earlier than that. But there are a lot 
of them that come in after school is out down there. 

Senator Wiiitams. I see. Although probably your problem is 
not as great as in some of the other areas. 

Mr. O’Brien. No; my problem is exactly the same as all these peo- 
ple, because I live with them, and I am one of them. I have farmed 
all my life, outside of the time I spent in school, and we have had these 
people by the hundreds. I can give you the names and addresses, 
I have got them down in my papers—394 this year, 294 last year, 375 
the year before that—people that have been in and out. 

Senator Wiiutams. Just let me conclude our part of this with a 
question on the crew leader and your experience with this individual 
who is described to us as the middleman between you and the workers 
as they return to their quasi-permanent homes in the south. 

Do you deal with crew leaders in arriving at your work force ? 

Mr. O’Brien. Not too much, other than the people transporting 
help back and forth from Muskegon to Shelburne. 

Senator Witirams. Isee. Do you use the Employment Service ?/ 

Mr. O’Brten. Yes; we do. 

Senator Wiiiiams. And you find this is an effective, efficient way 
to get your people out on the farms? 

Mr. O’Brien. It proved so far on my programs. 

Senator Writrams. Well, our testimony was that the Employment 
Service does deal with the crew leaders. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is right. 

Senator Wirttams. And there was a general feeling that some 
registration and some regulation is indicated in this field ¢ 

Mr. O’Brien. Well, anything that proves to be a bottleneck for the 
movement of labor from one State to another is the thing that we do 
not need, in my opinion. 

Senator Wiii1aMs. I think this will only prove to be a bottleneck if 
it is enacted for those who are not honoring the obligations of theit 
contracts with the workers; for the growers who have the responsible 
crew leader there will be no bottleneck and it will probably make 
things a lot easier for them. 
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Mr. O’Brien. There was another thing that has been suggested 
here, and that is the employment of these youngsters and cutting them 
off so the farmer could not employ them until they are 16 years old. 

Senator Wiii1ams. You are against it ? 

Mr. O’Brien. I did not say that yet. 

If a kid has not learned to work by the time he is 16 years old, 
he is not going to be any good to anybody after he is 16. 

And these youngsters work. I have got six boys from 3 to 10 
years old, and they work, and they work right along with these kids 
from the field, and their names are on the payroll—Nos. 53 and 54— 
we all go by numbers, the same as anybody else. Those boys are 
learning to work. And that is part of their education. And it is 
just as important as going to church or anything else. 

Senator Witttams. Well, I am very glad to have your testimony 
in that regard, and I do not think our record will be complete until 
members of this subcommittee, some of us from the cities, who do not 
know as much as we would like to about the farms and farm problems, 
ean actually go out to the farms and see them. It is helpful to have 
your statement, and I hope we can round it out with personal trips 
tothe farm. 

Mr. O’Brien. That is what I mean. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Fine. 

Mr. O’Brien. And on this minimum wage deal, most of these people 
working for the wages, they have free movement; they can leave, if 
they do not like what they are earning. And to me it is a direct 
doublecross to the labor unions of the United States if on one hand 
we have a big steel strike, to raise the living standards of the industrial 
people, and at the same time you are going to raise the wages, which 
has got to go into the cost of living—it does not go any place else. A 
farmer can only go one of two places—go out of business or quit em- 
ploying these people. If this cost of living has got to be forced up so 
that the raise that the strikers get do not mean anything; I have got 
steel strikers working for me, had all summer, and they made wages 
they were satisfied with. A man and two boys in one particular ¢ ase. 

Senator WittramMs. Well, you opened up a lot of new areas of in- 
quiry that are not quite germane to these hearings, but certainly it is 
important to the discussion today. 

I know that lettuce, which in my part of New Jersey went down 
from $8 a crate to $7 a crate just 2 days ago; 40 cents a head of 
lettuce. Our industrial people have to get a pretty good wage to pay 
for lettuce at 40 cents a head, if they are going to have lettuce. 

Thank you, Mr. O’Brien. 

Mr. O’Brien. This gentleman 

Senator WiitrAms. We have got to move along here. 

Mr. O’Brien. The gentleman that testified here on the labor setup 

stated that these kids at 16 years old and older—or under 16, were used 
after school hours. And I believe that was a question. 

Senator Witu1Ams. That is right. We heard that. 

Mr. O’Brien. And he stated that there was a lot of that going on. 

Senator Wiii1aMs. Yes. 

Mr. O’Brien. To the best of my information, there is not a lot of it 
going on on that. I wanted to straighten that out. 

Senator Wiiirams. All right, thank you, Mr. O’Brien, very much. 
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I think we are getting toa point where maybe we better have a few 
ground rules. People are getting a little hungry and restless, per- 
haps. Why do we not see if we can continue to 12:30, and then break 
for about an hour or an hour and 15 minutes, and I am sure we can 
get through all the scheduled witnesses today. 

Mr. Ernest H. Sawyer, president of the Michigan Farmers Union, 
Mr. Sawyer, will you come forward, please / 

Following Mr. Sawyer’s testimony, and before we do adjourn at 
12:30, we would like to hear from Mr. Carl D. Davenport, executive 
secrtary of the Michigan Cooperative oe ers Association. 

Thank you for being with us, Mr. Sawver. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. This is the nearest T have ever come to 
being a Senator. 

Senator Wititrams. Well, I am sure that vour Senators are most 
available to meet their constituents. I will advise them of that, 
They will be in touch with you. 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you. 























STATEMENT OF ERNEST H. SAWYER, PRESIDENT, MICHIGAN 
FARMERS UNION, HOMER, MICH. 


Mr. Sawyer. My name is Ernest Sawyer, president of the Michigan 
Farmers Union. 

My purpose in appearing before this hearing on migratory labor is 
threefold: 

(1) To expose, briefly expose working conditions: how they are 
forced to live or, in better words, to exist and, above all, how it applies 
to migrant children, the children of migrant workers. 

(2) To submit some recommendations, and 

(3) To offer a very, very minor suggestion which will help to 
stabilize and increase farm income. 

The information which I will submit was taken largely from “So- 
cial Action—Children of Misfortune,” which was edited by Rev. 
Shirley E. Greene, an ordained minister in the Congregation: al Chris- 
tian denomination, with training and experience in social research. 
He is presently the director of intergroup relations of the National 
Farmers Union. 

The findings, which I will submit, are the results of a field research 
by the national council of agricultural life and labor (NCALL) di- 
rected by Reverend Greene. 

This field research was conducted in four local areas, selected to 
reflect, various types of migratory situations. The Sinke’ centers are: 

(1) “Glades” area, Palm ‘Beach County, Fla. 

(2) Northhamton County, Va. 

(3) Hoopeston-Milford-Rossville School Distriets—Vermilion and 
froquols Counties, Il. 

(4) Seguin Independent School Distric t—Guadalupe C ounty, Tex. 

1. The first three areas mentioned are engaged in raising of vege- 
tables and the fourth is in the process of raising cotton. 

These findings disclosed the fact that one- eighth of migrant children 
first entered school after their 8th birthday. More than one- -third 
entered school at the age of 9 or over. After the 9th year in school 75 
percent of migrant children were retarded from 1 to 5 years 
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Their survey also disclosed that 20.1 percent of migrant fathers and 
13 percent. migrant mothers reported no formal schooling at all. 55 
vercent of the fathers who did attend school dropped out before 
mtering the fifth grade. Of the mothers, 43.5 percent were limited 
to the fourth grade or lower. 

Spanish American migrant families tend to be larger than those 
of other migrant groups. This increases the family manpower avail- 
able for work in the fields. The contribution of children to family 
income is clearly reflected in our Illinois sample where almost two- 
thirds of the families earned above $2,500 median. In the Seguin 
community of Texas, the value of the larger family is apparently 

cancelled by long periods of unemploy ment at the home base where 
no winter crops are grown. Family income levels in the Texas center 
barely exceeded those of Florida and fell below the Vi irginia record. 

Rates of earning are so low that it is entirely out of the question for 
a single fieldworker to earn enough to support, even at subsistence, a 
family of children. These families must and do rely upon the labor 
of the children, at least during vacation periods, to supplement the 
earnings of the parents. 

The committee states the obstacles to school attendance for these 
children are almost insurmountable. The migrant family leaves home 
before the end of the school year and returns after the beginning. 
Even if children were to attend school while the family is away from 
home, travel time and the constant changing of schools would have a 
serious effect. upon the efficacy of instruction. In any case, they 
rarely attend school when outside of their home State, and frequently 
are absent when at home. 

While most States and localities no longer specifically exclude the 
children of migrants, few make any serious effort to compel school 
attendance. The determining factor is the attitudes of parents and 
children toward education. The need for the wages of the children, 
the general poverty of the family which prevents the purchase of 
adequate clothing and food supplies, the reluctance of the children 
to attend classes in which they are older than the others, and the 
social ostracism that usually meets the migrant—all contribute to 
the obvious result. On the basis of s sample studies, it appears that 
only asmall percentage of the school-age children of migrants actually 
attend school when they are outside of their home State, and those 
who do are usually between 2 to 5 years behind the resident. children. 
It is indeed questionable whether the educational problem posed by 
the children of migrants can be resolved short of a successful attack 
on the problem of migratory labor itself. 

I quote a statement from a report of the President’s Commission on 
Migratory Labor, March 1951: 

Migrants are children of misfortune. They are the rejects of those sectors of 
agriculture and of other industries undergoing change. We depend on mis- 
fortune to build up our force of migratory workers and when the supply is low 


because there is not enough misfortune at home, we rely on misfortune abroad 
to replenish the supply. 


Migratory farm laborers move restlessly over the face of the land, but they 
neither belong to the land nor does the land belong to them. They pass through 
community after community, but neither claim the community as home nor does 
the community claim them. Under the law, the domestic migrants are citizens of 
the United States but they are scarcely more a part of the land of their birth 
than the alien migrants working beside them. 
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The migratory workers engage in a common occupation, but their cohesion is 
scarcely greater than that of pebbles on the seashore. Each harvest collects and 
regroups them. They live under a common condition, but create no techniques 
for meeting common problems. The public acknowledges the existence of mi- 
grants, yet declines to accept them as full members of the community. As crops 
ripen, farmers anxiously await their coming; as the harvest closes, the com- 
munity, with equal anxiety, awaits their going. 

2. Farmers Union recommendations: 

(a) We support the amendments proposed by Secretary Mitchell to 
prevent the use of federally tax supported facilities of the public 
employment services to beat down the wages and working conditions 
of migrant farm labor below prevailing local standards. 

(5) Increased appropriations to the school lunch program. 

(c) A substantial appropriation to the U.S. Office of Education for 
work, in cooperation with the States, on problems of migrant educa- 
tion. 

(d@) Special Federal aid to schools facing shortage of facilities 
ey personnel due to influxes of agricultural migrator vy workers. 

e) Inclusion of migratory workers in a Federal minimum law. 

In conclusion we commend Secretary Mitchell for his concern 
Ps the wages and working conditions of hired farmworkers. We 
hope some of this concern for his constituenc y can be communicated to 
Secretary of Agriculture Benson for the farm constituents of his 
Department in order that farm families can pay decent wages for their 
hired help. 

Mr. Chairman, I fail to see how any one calling themselves Christ- 
ians can express themselves otherwise. 

I fail to see how that this great Christian Nation can fail to take 
cognizance of these tragic conditions facing our society today. 

I congratulate this committee for their intense interest in expressing 
the problems, and President Patton has assured me, asked me to assure 
you of the fullest cooperation of the Farmers Union. Thank you 
very kindly. 

Senator Witrtams. Well, we thank you very much, Mr. Sawyer, 
and commend you for the detail of the subject matters you ha ive dealt 
with, and thank you too for your recommendations for action at the 
Federal level. I just want to back up a minute. 

You gave us some rather complete statistics on the lack of educs 
tional opportunities for the various age groups of migrant children. 
I wonder if you have anything for us of comparable detail in farm- 
worker wages and income. 

Mr. Sawyer. Not today I have not, Mr. Chairman, no. 

Senator WitiiamMs. Getting back to education, I expressed earlier 
my feeling that I did not see how communities could take on the full 
responsibility for as complete an educational opportunity for migrant 
children as they do for their resident children. Now, we had testi- 
mony that in Van Buren County, Mich., at the peak periods, the 
migrants represent better than 20 percent of the total population of 
the county. Knowing the burden that county has to educate and 
provide classrooms for its permanent residency, it seems to me as 
though it is an undue and a very heavy burden to have temporary 
fac ilities for the temporary influx. 

o Mr. Sawyer. I think a lot of people would agree with you, Mr. 
‘hairman. 
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Senator WitttAms. We do know, of course, that the Federal Govern- 
ment, where it has been responsible for a heavily impacted new school 
popul: ition on a community, has provided some assistance. We hear 
from time to time that, because of the interstate nature of migrant 
labor and the impossibility of the community’s taking the full re- 
sponsibility, maybe there could be some way for the F ‘ederal Govern- 
ment to show concern here and be of some assistance. And are you 
suggesting that the HEW get the money to study this problem ; is 
that right? 

Mr. Sawyer. That is right. 

Mr. Chairman, I have heard no objection to building airplanes and 
bombers and building for warfare. Why should we object to spend- 
ing money to educate children ? 

Senator Wituiams. Well, I happen to share completely that view, 
and hope that our view will see some results. 

I just wanted to ask you one further question. 

Have you, the Farmers Union and the other sources you rely on 
for information, made any study of the voting habits ‘of migrant 

families, just what proportion have a residence that is fixed enough 
to be a part of our voting population ? 

Mr. Sawyer. They have in some of the States, Mr. Chairman, and 
I think we have some material in the office on that. 

Senator Witi1aMs. If you have anything on that, we could use it. 
We have the general feeling that many, many—and we have no idea 
what percentage—are disenfranchised because of the nature of their 
seminomadic existence. And without a vote, it might be part of the 
explanation why they have not had the full concern of the normal 
citizen of our country. 

Mr. Sawyer. I do know the National Farmers Union, by their strue- 
ture, is immensely interested in this very serious problem. 

Senator Wituiams. If you could find any 

Mr. Sawyer. I will be glad to send you it. 

Senator WiLiiAMs (cont tinuing) . Source material, we would be glad 
touse it. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Carl D. Davenport is the next scheduled witness 

Mr. acme Mr. Dav enport, I see you are executive secretary 
of the Michigan C ooperativ e Growers Association. 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. 

_ Senator Wiii1ams. We are pleased to have your views on the sub- 
Jects before us. 








STATEMENT OF CARL D. DAVENPORT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 


MICHIGAN COOPERATIVE GROWERS ASSOCIATION, BINGHAM. 
MICH. 


Mr. Davenport. I have not especially prepared a statement, Sen- 
ator. Unfortunately, I am one of the people that gets lost when his 
secretary takes off for a vacation, which is the case here. 

Senator Winurams. Well, you will get the vote of ev erybody here 
if they can go to lunch as announced by 12:30. 

Mr. Davenport. I think we can, sir. 

In discussing this with Mr. Fred Mitchell and Mr. Blackwell over 
the phone, it was my understanding that they wanted some specifics 
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on hiring migrant labor and advancing money to them and their 
violating either verbal or written agreements with us in the past. 

Concerning especially advances, I wish to state that these specifics 
that I am about to give you are, in my opinion, sir, the exception and 
not the rule. 

We employ some 2,200 Mexican nationals, some 900 to 1,100 Texas 
Mexicans and other citizen labor in the season. And it is our experi- 
ence, sir, that, by and large, the Texas Mexicans will come to us, will 
fulfill their agreement and contracts to us. As a matter of fact, I 
know of no other segment of our population that I would entrust 
thousands and thousands of dollars to and expect them to report to 
work 2,000 miles away. 

And I might say this, that I do all of our own recruiting per- 
sonally. This is not hearsay on this; this is personal. 

I go to Texas and work entirely through the employment service. 
LT was born and raised in south Texas. And I do my own recruiting, 
work strictly for recruiting in the case of citizen labor, and work 
through the Department of Labor in the case of Mexican nationals. 

We have one particular case that is an instance of an advance that 
was involved. I put up a thousand dollars, to two brothers—and if 
the records are not closed, sir, 1 would be happy to submit this to you, 
if and when my secretary returns. 

Senator Wituiams. Very good, I wish you would. 

Mr. Davenvorr. Two brothers in Eagle Pass, Tex., were Hector 
and Homero Jimenez. 

I contacted them in 1958 and they worked for us, picked pickles 
for us last season. 

One of the brothers immediately needed $175, which we advanced 
him. This was Homero. He needed this to prepare his truck and 
buy his license plates and buy tires. That is the usual procedure. 
That is what he needed this money for. 

And Homero arrived on July 23 and immediately asked for another 
$100 to tide him over; needed to bay groceries for his crew. Subse- 
quently for several days after that, we took Homero down in several 
of our spots, and nothing seemed to please him. Came to find out he 
was waiting on his brother, Hector, who was at that time coming 
from Sydney, Mont. We got a request for an additional $200 for 
Hector in a city in Montana, which we sent to him. And this, sir, is 
a letter that I wrote to our attorney in Eagle Pass, Tex. He was 
county attorney. And I sent a copy to the Texas Employment Com- 
mission, at Austin, and a copy of it to the attorney at Eagle Pass, 
Tex.—which was about the biggest waste of time of any thing we ever 
did. 

But this thing goes on, and we found out that Homero is waiting 
for his brother, he does not like anything we offer him, picking « sher- 
ries or strawberries, or pickles, or anything else. 

In the meantime, he has run up a $150 grocery bill and broke a 
lease, which, of course, we were responsible for. 

And then on August 2, some of the other Texas people who lived 
near Homero came to the office and told me Hector had come in— 
this is the brother that was in Montana—had come in in the night 
with their crews, and they stayed just long enough for Homero to 
load up his trucks, and both crews left. 
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The ‘Texas crews told us Hector told him he wanted his brother 
to go back to Wisconsin to pick fruit. 

On August 4, Fred Harkers, owner-manager of a local ICA store, 
informed me that Hector had bought groceries in the amount of $125 
and that Hector had told Mr. Harkers that we would stand good for 
it. When Homero left, he took all the kitchen gear, utensils, and 
blankets which we had issued him and which are valued at about $150. 
And, of course, we had to pay off the local grocery bill Homero left, 
which means these two brothers are indebted to us $750; and none 
of them worked a single day they were here. 

That figure included telephone calls, which we always pay for. 
I have never had a Texas crew ever call me other than collect. But 
as I say, this is an exception, sir; very much an exception. We have 
had several similar cases. Those are the only major flat violations 
of agreements and contracts that we had, sir. 

We are unalterably opposed, my organization—I might tell you, 
sir, My organization is comprised of some 600 growers, ‘cherries, ap- 
ples, strawberries, pickles, and other crops. We believe that the reg- 
istration of Texas crews or citizen crews is discrimination in its rankest 
form. 

Senator Witurams. Wait a second, of Texas crews? 

Mr. Davenrorr. Of citizen crews, sir. That would include Puerto 
Ricans or anyone else. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. Just registration of crew leaders, you say, is 
rank discrimination ? 

Mr. Davenport. I believe so, sir. 

Senator Witttams. You did not say the word “rank”; you had an- 
other adjective. 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir, rank; if that is not what I said, that 
covers it, I believe. 

Senator Wituiams. Of course; you have been very generous with 
your advances. I applaud your spirit of continuing generosity. 

Mr. Davenrvorr. Well, as I say, our program, sir, involves an ad- 
vance of many, many thousands of dollars. And we just do not be- 
lieve—as a matter of fact, we know from absolute experience that 
our crew leaders do come to us as a result of these aha We 
know that they cannot move without it, in many cases. 

Unfortunately, the bad part about it which forces us to have to 
replace this citizen labor with Mexican nationals is the simple and un- 
disputable fact that the Texas Mexican moves on before the crop is 
done. He moves on for a number of reasons; there is a new field to 
cover, there are better earnings in one crop than there are in another; 
there are a number of reasons why he moves on. 

But we have absolute figures to show that the labor that stayed with 
us in 1958, the citizen labor that. stayed with us aver aged 87 cents an 
hour. This is specific wages. The Mexican nationals who, of course, 
are contracted labor, averaged 82 cents an hour. But vour Texas 
Mexicans that left in various stages of the harvest av eraged 51 cents 
an hour. Simply a matter of staying through, sir, and completin: ra 
crop is what brings their wages up, anyway you look at it, on the 
most. simple basis. 

That about covers it, if I understand Mr. Mitchell right, sir. We 
might put this in. Are we ready to go? 
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Senator WituiaMs. Yes. I just wanted to make one comment. 

Your conclusion on the crew leader measure, the registration of 
crew leaders, comes as a surprise, in view of your rather unhappy 
experience with Hector and Homero, was it ? 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wituiams. And the other crew leaders ? 

Mr. Davenrvorr. Senator, it has been our experience that you gen- 
tlemen in Washington in Congress and the Senate can enact a very 
good law and legislation. It has been our sad experience, sir, that by 
the time a lot of that gets into the field the administration of it gets 
mixed up somewhere. 

Senator Witiiams. Well, you cited two exceptional cases, rather 
extreme crew leader abuses, and you were the one who suffered the 
loss. 

Mr. Davenrorr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witiiams. And is it not true, would you not agree, that a 
ereat deal of our legislation, whether it be in the nature of regulation 
or the requirement of reporting to the Federal Government on activity, 
is designed to curb the abuses of the exceptional individual 

Mr. Davenrort. True, sir. 

Senator WituiAms. All of our legislation that deals with securities, 
brokers, and dealers, is based on the proven fact that 90 percent. of 
them or more are honest people and will do the right thing and 
probably would not need regulation. 

Mr. Davenport. Surely. 

Senator Witiiams. Or insurance companies or banks, or any of 
these areas where there is a Federal watch of some kind on the activity. 
Well, now, just this year we passed a labor-reform bill. I suppose 
your philosophy would say that we did the wrong thing in requiring 
labor unions to report on their finances, to have certain provisions in 
their constitutions on elections and on who can hold office and all of 
the other new demands we put on labor unions and their labor offi- 
cials. There was a heavy lid of responsibility and regulation and 
demand. We did it not because most labor unions are crooked, but 
a few are. 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witirams. And in order to get the few bad cherries in the 
erate we had to put the whole subject “under 1 regulation. The same 
thing is true here. 

Mr. Davenrorr. Here, Senator, is where you have, though, a con- 
dition where a harvest will not wait while men argue regulations or 
argue interpretation of regulations. 

You register, force the registration of crews, and you combine that 
with a minimum-hour wage, which is very definitely in the picture, 
and we can conceivably see where some impractical or theoretical offi- 
cial or group of officials sitting off at a far distance from the picture 
could actually blacklist or penalize an entire State or section because 
this farmer or these farmers refused to come up to certain wage levels, 

certain wage relationships. 

It has been our opinion, sir, that wages and the movement of these 
migratory crews is a matter between the actual participants with the 
State employment services certainly in the picture; it is a matter be- 


tween the crew leader, of the workman and the farmer and the State 
employment service. 
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Now, we find that here in Michigan the employment service makes 
a wage survey and they tell us, in effect, this is what the average 
going wage is in your area and it varies in your State, sir. It varies 
in crop areas and this State is divided up in various crop areas. And 

I do not believe, sir, and my organization does not believe that any 
Federal official can set an across-the-board wage which, believe me, 
sir, is eventually what is coming here. We believe this or I would not 
- here. An across-the-board wage on certain specific crops. We 
believe that that is a thing between ‘the e mployment—the employment 
service watches out for the good of this worker. They are not going 
to refer a man to us unless they think that man can make a decent 
wage. 

Now, we work 100 percent with the employment service, and I have 
to specify what I am going to pay on a piece-rate basis. And a thing 
that is substandard will get t lost. 

Senator Witu1ams. Well, as I understand Secretary Mitchell’s ef- 
fort, it was not to establish a national wage standard, but it was 
to reflect regional conditions and keep from growers the use of the 
service Where the wage was not meeting the regional standard, 

Mr. Davenport. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiiuiams. In comparable work; No. 1. And No. 2, with 
your feeling that a minimum standard ni: ationally applied would be 
harmful to your particular industry, of course, that was the same 
argument that has been used for the industrial minimum wage, and 
I—well, we still see our economy growing, not as rapidly as we want 
to, but it has not been the bar to employment growth that was feared 
inmany quarters when it was advanced. 

Mr. Davenrorr. May I make one request to you ? 

Senator Wiitiams. As I say, we are not drawing any conclusions 
here today, but we are certainly searching out your opinion. We re- 
spect it and are glad to have it. 

Mr. Davenrorr. May I make one point, sir, and we will go to 
dinner. 

Senator WittiAms. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Davenrorr. When an automobile manufacturer builds on an 
automobile, he knows to the penny what that car is going to cost 
him. And he knows to the penny what he is going to make out of 
it when he sells it. It is fixed. A farmer never knows, from the day 
he plants the seed, what he is going to get for that crop. W eather 
enters into it. Too much rain costs him too much money to do more 
cultivating. Too dry; it costs him more money to do irrigation. His 
cost in that crop varies greatly week to week and certainly from 
season to season. The yield of that ¢ rop Varies greatly. 

The payment to harvest that crop, sir, we maintain, should still boil 
down to the farm price representative, of your State employment 
service, who is on the ground, who knows the farmer, who knows the 
condition of that crop, and knows the potential work of the man, 
what this citizen can do or this citizen can do. It should all be a joint 
effort on the part of those three people. And I fr: ankly, I believe, no 
one has been seriously hurt; no farmer has been seriously hurt. by 
the working out of something of that sort. 

One apple orchard produces a lot more than another; one cherry 
orchard produces a lot more than another, and one pickle patch pro- 
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duces a lot more than another. In 1958, we took 20 acres of pickles, 
divided it into 10-acre patches, put five workers in on an hourly basis 
with 95 cents an hour. We put five workers in and they picked $170 
worth of pickles. 

Senator WituraMs. I again express our appreciation to you, Mr, 
Davenport. 

We did run over the set time, which is all right. We will just put 
it on the other end and return at 2 o’clock and hear the remainder of 
the other witnesses. 

(Whereupon, at 12:45 o'clock p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to 
reconvene at 2 o'clock p.m., the same day.) 


























AFTERNOON SESSION 





Senator WitiiAms. Our first witness this afternoon is Mr. Bernard 
S. Houghton. And, Mr. Houghton—is that how you pronounce it? 

Mr. Hovenron. In Michigan they eall it Houghton Lake, but I am 
not a Michiganite, I am an Ohioan. 

Senator Witiiams. We are glad to have you here, and I under- 
stand you have made a long journey to be here and have a long one to 
make after you are through. We are pleased to hear you at this time, 





STATEMENT OF BERNARD S. HOUGHTON, REPRESENTING THE 
CONSUMERS LEAGUE OF OHIO 


Mr. Hovenrton. I appreciate having the opportunity to present 
this statement now so that I can get away. 

I represent the Consumers League of Ohio, and I am sure most 
people know that for 75 years or more the consumers league nationally 
and statewide has championed the cause of child labor legislation and 
reform in industry, and has been the sponsor, indirectly and some- 
times directly, of legislation in this respect. 

I come to present some of the facts, on some of which I will admit 
at this moment, at this point, I am not confined to facts which can 
be corroborated, but we hope, with studies that we are making, the 
committee will have those facts in their hands and have them more 
corroborated than they are, perhaps, at the moment. 

I say they are not corroborated because some of them are observa- 
tions. I can assure you that, so far as my own observations are con- 
cerned, they are facts, because I have seen them. 

In 1952, the Consumers League of Ohio sponsored, with other 
organizations, a conference on migrant agricultural labor in Ohio, 
and from time time its committee on migrant labor has had a part 
in studying the problem and promoting local programs such as rec- 
reational and educational activities for these workers. 

The problems, in general, are similar in Ohio to those in other 
States. Ohio has about 10,000 migrants in agriculture, mostly 
Mexican-Americans, but also Puerto Ricans, Negroes, and southern 
whites. The problems we have discovered involve inadequate hous- 
ing, poor sanitation, irregular employment and low wages, lack of 
facilities for care of children, violation of compulsory ‘educational 
laws, lack of educational opportunity, and excessive use of child 
labor. 

A recent study, as recent as the 1958 fiscal year, indicated that 
there were 100 children being employed, in violation, on 46 farms. 
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Two of them were local children, and the other 98 were migrant 
children. Sixty-five of those children were under 14 years of age; 35, 
14and 15; that is, they were employed in violation of the school laws. 
This study was made by the wage and hour and public contracts 
division. 

These migrants cultivate and harvest a crop valued at over $83 
million. About 15 percent of the total harvest, total crop harvested, 
and the value of it. Yet I have seen whole families of these migrant 
laborers in a cherry orchard, a baby less than 1 year old lying on a 
blanket on the dry, dusty ground, being tended by a 6- year-old sister 
while the mother, father, and chile lren, ranging from 8 to 17 years, 
labored in the trees picking cherries. 

I have seen similar families, after a day in the field from dawn to 
dark, going “home” to a one-room shack with inadequate sanitary 
facilities, with drinking and washing water provided at a common 
pump from 100 to several hundred yi ards away. 

I think of this when I think of the remarks that are made about 
these people not being able, not knowing how to keep clean. 

IT saw a truckload of children from the ages of approximately 10 
to 18, going to the field during the first week of the opening of school 
in September, obviously in violation of school laws. These examples, 
unfortunately, are not exceptions to the common practice. 

Ohio has taken some steps toward improving the situation. We now 
have a Governor’s committee composed of staff members of the various 
departments of the State involved with migrants, also representatives 
of citizen organizations, growers, and canners. Unfortunately, there 
is no working staff, and no money, and to date this committee has not 
been as effective as it is needed. I am glad to say, though, that Miss 
Elizabeth Magee, the secretary of the Ohio Consumers League, is a 
member of the Governor’s committee, and I am sure things will get 
started. 

The U.S. Children’s Bureau has financed 1-day care centers for 
three summers, which has demonstrated the value of such a service 
for the care of migrant children. For the past two summers, we have 
had a demonstration summer school operated by the Ottawa C ounty 
Board of Education, and privately financed. The members of the 
committee will find copies of the report of that summer school within 
that folder. 

We are happy to report that the Ohio Legislature, in its session 
recently concluded, amended the school law to ymake it possible to use 
State funds for summer schools and has appropriated funds for this 
purpose. We think this is a big step forward in this problem of 
education, because if we are going to educate the migrant child while 
he is working in Ohio we have to do it not in the 1 egul: ar school year 
altogether but from the time he comes in the summer until the fall. 

We think this will help. This demonstration, I think, indicated that 
itis possible to do something about education. 

The legislature also passed a House resolution requesting the Ohio 
Legislative Service Commission to make a study of migrant labor 
with recommendations to the legislature for action. And I am sure— 
I hope that some day not too far off, your committee may have the 
benefit of some of that study. 
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In the main, however, we believe that certain Federal legislation | decen 
is needed because of the fact that these agricultural workers moye | whicl 
from State to State and thus are not apt to be protected in the same} Th: 
degree under the statutes of the several States. Se 

L am particularly concerned, therefore, that the proposed Federal} 1 t 
legislation affecting child labor, minimum wage, and protecting hiring Leag' 
and employment conditions be enacted. ship 

The consumers league endorses Senate bill 2141. We are glad that } show 
the junior Senator from Ohio, Mr. Young, is one of the sponsors of } the v 
this bill. We believe that enactment of this bill to amend section 13 | ment. 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act will protect children under 16 Mr 
where necessary, and will limit the number of hours they can be em. | man, 





ployed. Jerse 




























As we understood it, essenti: uly this provides control of child labor, Sel 
particularly of children under 16, since it provides that the Secretary | ment: 
of Labor can make provisions for exceptions under favorable circum. 3 Ja 
stances. and 

In effect, it would seem that the bill would probably limit employ- } prog! 
ment of children under 14 and, of course, under the act would limit | the o 
the number of hours of employment on school days and nonschool and | 
days. We believe this bill a fair one for the grower. inter 

While the consumers league endorses the principles of Senate bill | Th 
1085, which would affect clause 6, subsection (a) of section 13 of the} Mr 
Fair Labor Standards Act, we believe that the coverage needs to be | Mr. 4 
extended to protect more workers. Mr 

For example, if minimum wage coverage is extended only to those J. 5 
farms large enough to use 2,244 man-days of farm labor, it would f Here 
mean that many farms employing less than approximately 30 workers 
would be exempt from the provision of this amendment. We re 
spectfully suggest that provision be made for wider coverage particu- 
larly since it is usually on the smaller farms that conditions are the 
poorest. M 

In Ohio, probably not like Michigan, I think the workers are dis- Twa 
tributed in smaller groups on the various farms. Antr 

The consumers league also endorses Senate bill 2498, and we are fj” 2 
happy that one of the sponsors of this bill also is our Senator from | 
Ohio, Mr. Young. In our visits to some of the fields, and in our talks } ““" 
with various workers and citizens in these areas, we believe that one of M 
the greatest evils in the migrant agricultural labor system is the ex- | 
ploitation of these workers by so-called crew leaders. Many of them |‘ 
operate commissaries, charging excessive prices. The methods of Is 
many of these crew leaders in collecting social secur irity taxes and other - t 
fees is open to a great deal of question. There is also some indication } "VY 
that some of these leaders have acted as “procurers” of prostitutes. Mi 
And this is not just in one individual case that I heard about; there that, 
were several. ve 

We believe that the registration of contractors of migrant agricul- M 
tural workers is necessary to control the system of “crew leadership.” ’ ab 

The Consumers League of Ohio wishes to thank Senator Williams we 
and the committee for this opportunity to testify, and hopes that such a 





testimony as it has been able to present here will be helpful to the 
committee in its study of migratory labor. It is our belief that, unless 
measures are taken such as those proposed, a large segment of our 
population will continue to be deprived of the economic means for 
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decent. living and will continue to produce increased illiteracy, all of 
yhich should not be, in this democratic and affluent society. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator WituiAms. Thank you very much. 

I think we should recognize, too, that not only the Consumers 
League of Ohio, but the Consumers League, wherever it has member- 
ship and is active, is in the forefront of that group of people who 
show concern for migrant workers and their families, and has over 
the years been very helpful to others who want to see some improve- 
ment, some action in this field. 

Mr. Hoventon. I think the Senator probably knows Mrs. Zway- 
man, of New Jersey, who is very active. I think the results in New 
Jersey speak for themselves. 

Senator WititaMs. We have had some very encouraging develop- 
ments as a result of the Consumers League, and a lot of growers such 
2s Jack Seabrook of Seabrook Farms, who have rolled up their sleeves 
ind tried to raise the finances, and in m: any cases have made marked 
progress. We have some educational pilot studies, similar perhaps to 
ihe one you mentioned in Ohio, and will follow your other materials 


and the submission of more comprehensive work later with a lot of 
interest. 


Thank you again. 

Mr. Carl Nelson of the Great Lakes Cherry Producers Association. 
Mr. Nelson. 

Mr. Netson. Mr. Chairman. 

Senator Wittiams. Yes, Mr. Nelson, we appreciate your attendance 
here and patience, and now look forward to you testimony. 


STATEMENT OF CARL NELSON, GREAT LAKES CHERRY 
PRODUCERS ASSOCIATION, BINGHAM, MICH. 


Mr. Netson. I am a cherrygrower from Traverse City, Mich. 
I was asked to come here as a spokesman for the cherrygrowers in 
Antrim, Benzie, Leelanau, and Grand Traverse Counties. That is 
innorthwestern Michigan, the blue area there on your map. 

Senator Wintiams. Well, that is one area we were particularly 
anxious to visit. 

Mr. Netson. We wish you could. 

Senator Witniams. On this trip. But it is just geographically 
wrong for our time schedule, and I regret it. 

Iasked Senator Hart where he thought we could improve our time. 
He first suggested that area in the cherry- picking area. Is this still 
harvesting s season there ? 

Mr. Netson. No, I deeply regret, after the testimony here today, 
that you cannot visit us in harvest time. 

Senator Witt1ams. When is harvest time in the cherry area ? 

Mr. Netson. Harvest time in northwestern Michigan is from July 1 
toabout August 1. 

Senator Wiitrams. Well, if we have not solved all of your problems 
by next year, maybe we can make it next year. 

Mr. Netson. We certainly hope you will come. 
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Senator Witiiams. Thank you. 

Mr. Netson. I have no prepared statement. As I say, I represent 
these growers in an area in which we produce 40 percent of the na- 
tional red top cherries in the United States. 

Michigan produces about 60 percent of the total tonnage, and we 
produce ‘about 60 percent in Michigan. We employ, acc ording to our 
labor office—I checked just the other day—they figured about 30,000 
migrants for our counties this year. Now, some of those may be 
duplications of people who went home and came back. But we do 
have a very large migrant population. 

And we as growers are very much interested in these migrants. It 
may not surprise you, since you have worked with some growers in 
New Jersey, to know that we take a very friendly interest; perhaps 
you might even say a paternal interest, without its bad implications— 
we try to keep it from that—in our migrants. Because when the 
cherries are hanging red on the trees and need to be harvested and 
they are far beyond the abilities of our own family to pick, we ar 
really delighted when these migrants come. And we do everything 
that we can to make them happy. 

I might say, just for your own information so that you can under- 
stand my personal situation, my own operation is small. I have beef 
cattle on the side. But my migrants have showers, flush toilets, hot 
and cold running water. They have a basketball court and a horse 
shoe pitching ¢ ourt, and they skip ropes, and everything we can provide 
them to keep the migrants happy. 

And by no means do I want to give the impression that mine ar 
the best quarters for migrants. Weare perhaps a little above average, 
but I do not have electric hot water heaters, and some of the growers 
do have electric hot water heaters for these migrants. 

Leaving out the personal, trying to get down to meat of this issue, 
when we knew that this hearing was to be held, a group of 28 growers 
got together |:st week to study the three bills, three or four bills— 
there are two on registration of migrants that we have here—and 
tried to see how these would affect our operations, and also how they 
would affect the migrants. 

In particular, I would like to comment first about the child labor 
amendment. You seemed to be surprised this morning that so man) 
children are employed in our orchard. And you seemed to be sur- 
prised that most of our work is on a piecework basis. And I would 
like to make the point. that the two of those go hand in hand. Iti 
largely because our picking is on a piecework basis that the childre 

can be employed in the orchards without exploitation. 

I think so often we get the idea when child labor is mentioned 
that we think of the sweatshop conditions that Dickens wrote about 
back in the 19th century, and the long hours, children working in tex 
tile mills and factories away from home. And this is why I wish 
you could visit Traverse City in harvest time, because the conelitions 
are just about as far removed from that as you could possibly conceive 

We are on a piecework basis not because we try to get everything 
we can out of our pickers, but because it is the most convenient way 
to pick to allow people of ‘all ages and all speeds to pick at their ow! 
speed, their own convenience, and their own leisure. 
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Now, for this reason we do have a large number of families in our 
picking crews. And these families picking as units make the best 
wages. The children are picking not under the supervision of some 
strange person but under the direct responsibility of their parents. 








l we} They are not herded into the orchards in any picking gang with a 
‘our| foreman over them. They go with their families. They pick as 
000} long as they want to pick or as little as they want to pick. Some of 
y be} them go out in the morning and pick until 10 o’clock, and then come 
@ do} back and trade off with somebody else taking care of the other children. 





It is not exploitation, we do not believe, of child labor in the usual 







































Jt} sense. 
rs inj Another point I would like to make is that we have a large number 
haps} of local children picking in the orchards. My own daughter started 
ms—| picking when she was 12 years old, because she wanted to earn a little 
. the} extra money. 
and We have hundreds and hundreds of schoolchildren in our own area 
> are} who look forward to cherrypicking as a chance to earn some money 
hing} for extra clothes or for their schoolbooks or maybe for some pi wrticu- 
lar hobby. These are a regular part of our picking crew. 
nder- I have one friend who is a college professor. He has four children. 
beef} His wife and the four children picked cherries each summer for 4 
;. hot} years, because they wanted to buy a cottage, and his salary as a college 
orse-| professor was too small, and every penny they earned went into their 
ovide} cottage fund. 
This is not the exception; it is the rule. 
ear} We have a few, not as many as we used to have, but we have factory 
rage} workers and schoolteachers who come on vacation and bring their 
ypwers} families and pick. And we as growers do not care at what rate of 
speed they pick. Every lug helps to get them off the tree, and they 
issue} can pick at their own rate of speed. 
pwers} I had one family from Midland, Mich., picking, and they quit at 
ills—]} noon each day and went to the lake for a swim and came back at 
—and} 3o’clock and picked to 5. They were perfectly free to do that if they 
‘ they] wished to. 
Although we do not encourage it, when we have to we provide 
labor} housing for them, as you can well understand. 
man) Now, then, the—let me back up a little bit and say that we in the 
e sur-| cherry industry, and I am only talking about the cherry industry, 
would} because I know nothing about migrants in connection with other forms 
It is} of agriculture—but we are fortunate that our cherrypicking does 
ildren} not come at schooltime, so that we are in no way interfering with 
the child’s education. They are free, anyway; if they were not pick- 
ioned| ing cherries, they would be idle. 
about} As you, I think, know, the present National Labor Standards Act 
n teX- prohibits the employ ment even of children in agricultural labor dur- 
| wish} ing school hours. This provision to amend that act to a definite and 
Litions ultimate prohibition, we believe, would work a real hardship on the 
ceive: | Migrants themselves. And you could see what it would do to our own 
thing} local children who like to pick in the summers. 
t way} We Just. would not be able to allow them i in thecherry orchard. And 
ir WL} at a time when we are talking about our juvenile delinquency prob- 





lems, it seems very unwise to shut off this means of profitable employ- 
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ment outside of school hours that is not very dangerous to their health, 
They can pick at their own rate of speed. 

Another thing that this limitation would do, it would necessarily 
cause the grower to build up a resistance to large families. As you 
understand, when we contract for these pickers, we agree to provide 
them rooms and housing, beds and other facilities. “At the present 
time we are glad for the large families because they pick a large num- 
ber of cherries. But if these migrants’ children are not allowed to 
pick cherries and we have to provide the housing for them—my own 
crew this ee a small crew, was 22 pickers, but I had 35 people. 
There were 13 children that had to be provided for that did not pick, 
If we have a number of idle children around who are going to take 
up housing space, we are going to look with disfavor on the large 
family, ni aturally , and try to get t those who are actual pickers and will 
use our housing to help harvest the crop. 

So we think that in our particular field of cherry harvesting the 
employment of children does not work a hardship on ‘the children and 
it does not interfere with their education. 

I might also mention in passing that we have a number of programs 
underway for these children. Our churches have a migrant ministry 
in which they plan an evening of recreation in each camp and bring 
up toys and games for the children to play with. 

We have at least one Mexican Girl Scout troop over at Acme, and 
we try to do things for these children who are too young to work, be- 
cause we are interested in the welfare of the migrant children. 

But we do believe that this well-intended amendment could actually 
work a hardship on the migrants and our own children and keep them 
from learning how to work and produce in an operation that. does not 
put a strain on them in any way. So much for the child-labor 
amendment. 

The two bills on the registration of crew leaders. And one of 
these—I believe you are Mr. Williams and one of these is your 
proposal. 

Senator Witu1aMs. That is right. 

Mr. Netson. S. 2498. 

We as growers recognize that there are some abuses of workers by 
crew leaders. That is mentioned in your bill. There are efforts to 
take care of it, and we believe that such efforts are justified. 

We know that these crew leaders, however, are the exception, rather 
than the rule. But we have some flagrant exceptions. 

And their favorite methods of exploitation—as I think your bill 
indicates you know—are gambling, resale of liquor at outrageous 
prices, overcharging for food, and in some rare instances furnishing 
of drugs and narcotics. And these crew leaders are engaged in prob- 
ably what is the only form of exploitation of the workers that we 
recognize. 

We do realize, however, that we at present have laws against fur- 
nishing drugs, against resale of liquor, without a license, against 
illegal gambling, and that proper enforcement of existings laws might 
take care of part of this. However, we go along with you in the idea 
that the registration of crew leaders would help make enforcement 
much more effective 
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As a group of growers looking over this bill, the chief objection we 
had to find in it, if you want to refer to sections, was section (e) under 
“Obligations and Prohibitions,” in which you outlined the bookkeep- 
ing that the crew leader would be required to keep, a complete record 
of wages and hours and rates of pay and social security. And I would 
like to make the point that, just as we have all kinds of pickers, we 
have all kinds of crew leaders. And about the only suggestion that 
we have in regard to your bill here in this regard is that perhaps the 
crew you designate, that is, a leader of 10 or more pickers, is a little 
bit too small. 

Senator WitiraMs. A little 

Mr. Netson. The crew is too small. 

Senator Witi1aMs. I see. I would point out, dealing with the other 
bill, S. 1778 also, the crew leader 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

Senator Wii1aMs. Registration, Senators Javits and Keating of 
New York 

Mr. Nextson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witu1ams. They have a cutoff at three. Ours is cut off at 
10. And you think that even 10 is too small ? 

Mr. Netson. Too small. We would like to have you meet some of 
the crew leaders. I wish mine could be here today. He is a splendid 
fellow. His crew that he recruits are practically all relatives and 
neighbors and my old friends. They trust him implicitly, and he 
handles things very well for that, and everybody is satisfied. But he 
is aman for whom this bookkeeping would be a burden. He has no 
aptitude for it. He has notraining for it. 

And the feeling of our group there was that there are probably 
60 percent of our crew leaders who would find it very difficult to carry 
out this particular section of your bill. 

Also, that his income from the smaller group, as 10, would not per- 
mit him to hire someone to help him with this. 

But if we could raise that number to a large crew, say 30 or 40, still 
require registration of the smaller crew leader but perhaps put some 
of the responsibility for the reports on the grower along with the 
crew leader, something of that sort—— 

Senator Witiiams. I would say that our measures, or at least mine, 
were designed for the larger crews, and we find that there is where 
the abuses are and there is where the real problem is. 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

Senator Witu1ams. Thirty to forty. 

Mr. Netson. Well, in our area we do not consider 10 a large crew, 
you see. That is a small crew. And it can be made up, for example, 
of 3 families with a few teenagers over 16, could constitute 10. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. I think the figures show that where the crew 
leader system is used the average crew runs 30 to 40. 

Mr. Netson. Yes. We have groups, of course, running 75 to 110 or 
150. And in those cases the crew leader, who is paid on a fee basis or 
a per lug basis, takes in enough money that he could hire somebody, 
if he needed to, to keep these records. But for the smaller crew leader 
it might work a real hardship. 

Senator Wiuirams. And, of course, the relationship is not nearly as 
personal when you are comparing with as large numbers as your 
crew leader. 
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Mr. Nextson. Right. 


Another point with regard to this bill, and one of the speakers 
this morning touched on this—I believe Mr. Davenport of the Michi- 
gan Cooperative Growers Association—is that our growers feel the 
would be a little more happy if this registration would be handled b 
the Department of Agriculture, rather than the Department of Labor, 
because they think the Department of Agriculture is a little more 

understanding of a farmer's problems. 

They also would like to see an express provision in the bill ex- 
pressed, stating that crew leaders—or that growers could negotiate 
directly with crew leaders without necessarily going through the 
employment office. 

Now, there is nothing in this bill that prohibits it, as I read it, yet 
it might be interpreted that way. They would like an express pro- 
vision. Because some of our very large growers operate without any 
crew leaders and without any contact through the labor office and 
while most of us appreciate the service that we have from the labor 
office, the point was made here this morning that sometimes you get 
involved in a jurisdictional dispute over a question of whether there 
is so much idle factory labor that ought to be harvesting this crop 
that we should not admit outside labor, and we wind up with a short- 
age of trained labor at a time when we need it badly. 

So we would like it to be possible, even after the crew leader is reg- 
ever eg ae him to register, but still have it perfectly under- 
stood that the grower could negotiate directly with a registered crew 
leader, if he so desired. 

Now, as to the minimum wage provision, again in the cherry indus- 
try we feel that we are in a—well, let us put it this way—a fortunate 
position, as far as the migrants are concerned. Maybe not such a for- 
tunate position as far as the grower is concerned. And that is that 
competition for migrant labor has kept levels for cherrypicking at a 
very favorable price to the picker. And that price does not vary, 
that payment does not vary much from year to year, even though the 

value of the crop varies exceedingly. In 1959, for example, cherries 
were worth—that is this past season—we got only $125 a ton for 
cherries. In 1958 we got $165 a ton. But we paid the migrants the 
same both years. In fact, we paid the migrants the same as we paid 
them in 192 54, when we got $220 ton for our cherries. 

So that this past year our picking costs ran almost 50 percent of 
the total value of the crop; whereas in 1954, they represented only 
about 30 percent of the total value of the crop. 

Now, I would not say that we are doing this because we are also 
bighe sarted. But I do say that we are doing it because we have to do 
it to attract the people we need. Competition is causing us to do it. 

But the one difficulty with the minimum wage law as applied to 
cherrypicking is a thing that has been mentioned here several times 
this morning but perhaps not specifically in this connection. And 
that is the rate of picking varying so widely among different pickers. 
As you see, by working on a piecework basis we cannot only provide 
employment for the very young, but we can also provide employment 
for the very old. 

Now, this may sound scandalous, but there are old people that still 
like to pick fruit. And I know of an old couple aged 80 that went 
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to the orchard and picked fruit every day fora week. But they took 
a little rest in the afternoon, no one was rushing them, no one was 
pushing them. They could pick at whatever rate they pleased. But, 
you see, if we had a minimum wage law they would be pulling down 
the average. We could not allow them in the orchard. 

Rates of picking vary from around 8 or 9 lugs a day for the slow 
adult. picker to as many as 30 lugs a day for an average good picker. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Thirty what? 

Mr. Netson. Lugs. Maybe I should explain that expression. A lug 
is what we use to transport cherries from the orchard to the factory. 
[It holds about 16 quarts. It weighs about 28 pounds. And payment 
is based on the lug. Whenever a picker fills his lug, he has 60 cents. 
And we do not care how many lugs he fills a day. The more he fills, 
the more he gets. 

And in a contest last year which two pickers engaged in just for 
fun—and have got a lot of newspaper publicity, two young men 
from Alabama—each picked 49 lugs in 1 doy . rounded off at 50 lugs. 
Our standard payment over the past few years is 60 cents. That is 
$30 a day for each of these individuals. 

I am not saying that is average, you understand. The average 
ismuch lower. But the point I am trying to make is that the picking 
average does vary greatly, tremendously, even between well, able- 
bodied people. 

And it varies so that in applying this minimum wage law to the 
cherry industry, we would rule out a lot of slow pickers. As you can 
readily see, the grower, in self-defense, would have to refuse to hire 
the slow pickers because they would pull his average down, if he was 

translating it from a piecework rate to an hourly rate. 

So what you might wind up with is a situation where the husband, 
who picks 15 lugs a day, but the wife who picks only 9, could not pay 
it. Therefore, we would have to rule her out. 

Also, these children, if we could convince you that this is a health- 
ful occupation, that it is better for them to be picking than to be 
idle around the camp, the minimum wage law would ‘pretty much 
rule the children out, because they pick ‘at their own speed. Some 
of them pick 4 or 5 lugs in a day and quit at that. And we would 
not be able to allow them in the orchard. 

So the minimum wage as applied to our industry presents some 
problems that are h: wmful to the migrants themselves. In fact, it is 
more a concern for the migrants. We could translate it in bookkeep- 
ing easily enough, and we could refuse to hire the slow pickers. We 
could omit the old, aged; we could omit the young folks, and still hope 
that we would have enough labor to get the crop out. So we would 
be just. as well off. But it would work a hardship on the very people 
that we are trying to help here. 

The other factor on the minimum wage is that, aside from differ- 
ences in natural aptitude for picking, there is a wide variation in 
picking conditions in orchards, depending on how good the crop is, 
depending on whether we have had frost and we have a third of a 
crop or whether we have a full crop, whether they are old trees or 
whether they are young trees. 

Now, the grower tries, in a rough way. to compensate for more diffi- 
cult picking | conditions. He has to or the crew will leave. Again, it 
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is not generosity; it is just compensation. He has to compensate for} 
more difficult picking conditions. don 
But if we tried to translate that piecework rate into an hourly rate | 5, y¢ 
for all of the varying conditions that we have, it would take ‘hours some 
and hours of testing, beyond the test picking, to arrive at an average, | w 
beyond what the farmer could well afford. ditic 
So these three bills, while we are, as growers, very grateful for the | jhan 
spirit of the bills, and that they are an effort to improve the situation cond 
of these people in whom we are very much interested, we believe that] 
they present some problems that they might work out in actual appli- | ye, 
cation in a way that does not benefit the | migrants themselves. M 
That is my case. S 
Senator Witu1ams. Well, we certainly are grateful for your articu- | 
late testimony and your observations as a grower, with firsthand S 
knowledge of the situation. M 
Just a few observations. I think that your testimony highlights [ oy 
what has been said earlier, that the problems vary from State to and 
State, they vary from area to area within the State, they vary from } yoy 
crop to crop, and all rules do not apply generally to all crops inall | T 
States. And we have got a lot of hard work ahead of us when we wer 
realize that 40 of the 48 States employ more than a thousand migrant ing 
workers each year. oot 
Cherry picking, I imagine, has not been mechanized too much. we 
Mr. Netson. I am glad you mentioned that. That is one point I we | 
had jotted down here and forgot to mention; that the minimum wage S 
law might result in some technological unemployment for migrants, } for 
because we now have in development by Michigan State University \ 
a mechanical cherrypicker, which is something that we never dreamed C 
we would see in our lifetime. It has progressed to the point where | ¢hj 
there were three actual picking demonstrations made in northern | hoy 
Michigan this year. There are great hopes for this mechanical cherry- } }a¢j 
picker. It is a device which shakes the tree and a cherry is caught in \ 
the canvas and funneled into the lug. S 
Many of the growers have been looking rather tolerantly at me- | an, 
chanical cherrypicking because we have our investments in housing. ) 
We, in a certain way, enjoy our relations with the migrants. We feel out 
that it is a good crop for them to pick, and most of them do pretty | pai 
well in the industry, and we have not been too concerned about the } the 
mechanical cherrypicking. litt 
But if our costs became too high because of some of this legislation, 
the only thing we can do is speed that development as rapidly as | of 
possible. rea 
Senator Writs. Is that, do you know, a similar situation in } tq 
apples and peaches and the other fruit crops? 
Mr. Netson. So far as I know; I do not happen to have apples. 
There are some applegrowers in the room. ext 
So far as I know, that shaker has not been tried for apples and } T; 
peaches. I think it has been tried with plums. . 
There are a couple men back here you could call on if you wanted } ay 
to know that. 
Senator Wirurams. Could you describe your accident rate in your } \) 


industry? Isit high? 
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Mr. Netson. I do not know—I was going to say I do not know—I 
do not have any actual figures. But, on the whole, our accident rate 
is very low. About the only accident that we have is occasionally 
some older person falling from a ladder. 

We have more accidents around housing, not due to the housing con- 
ditions, but due to the liquor that is brought in on a Saturday night, 
than we have in the orchards. And most growers, because of that 
condition, carry insurance on their employees for that reason. 

Senator Witt1ams. You have described the sanitary facilities and 
the water conditions and heating conditions in your housing. 

Mr. Netson. In my own housing. 

a WitrraMs. This is voluntary ? 

Mr. Netson. That is right. 

Senator WititaMs. This is not a code that is prescribed 

Mr. Netson. And it is not peculiar to me. I would like to say that 
our housing conditions have Improved greatly over the last 10 years, 
and if we once got a good crop and good price at the same year, they 
would greatly improve still more. 

The particular point I would like to make again is not because we 
were bighearted, but competition is forcing the improvement in hous- 
ing conditions. The only growers I know of this year who had trouble 
getting and holding pickers were those with poor housing. And when 
we have a crop to get out, we do not want our pickers leaving us, so 
we try to provide housing that will keep them there. 

Senator Wiit1ams. Well, we also certainly appreciate the support 
for the idea that prompts the crew leader legislation. 

Mr. Netson. Wethink the idea is very fine. 

Senator Wituiams. And in connection with your observations on 
child labor, I certainly can understand the nature of your attitude 
here. I think there are precedents where child labor in its early regu- 
lation differentiated between hazardous and extrahazardous. 

Mr. Netson. Right. 

Senator Wittrams. And it might be in some way some of these 
analogous situations can be used and applied in the farm industry. 

Mr. Nexson. If I might just say so, we would hate to be singled 
out as an exception, but we think that because of the unhazardous 
nature of the cherry industry and because the children can pick at 
their own rate of speed, that there is an exception there. It is a 
little different situation. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. I would trust that that is true. There are a lot 
of crops that are more difficult; more mechanization, and a lot of 
reasons they are not the pleasant afternoon in the field but a real 
tough time. 

Mr. Netson. That is right. 

In conclusion, unless you have another question, IT would like to 
extend a most cordial and even urgent invitation for you to come to 
Traverse City and see our migrant laborers in action. 

Senator WitxraMs. I certainly hope we can look forward to that, 
and I appreciate it and thank you, Mr. Nelson. 

The next listed witness is Mr. H. T. McCreedy, director of the 
AFL-CIO Region 1182 in Detroit. 

Mr. McCreedy, welcome aboard here in today’s session. 
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STATEMENT OF H. T. McCREEDY, DIRECTOR, AFL-CIO REGION 1189 
DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. McCreepy. Mr. Chairman, I feel obligated to make a reques 
of your subcommittee, since it was our original intention to have more 
than one person testify and since we, of course, gladly acceded to the 
request of the committee that we have one. There is in my testimony 
not a full statement of what we would like to make. 1, therefore. 
hope that I may submit additional documentation and points for coy- 
erage on this subject. 

Senator Wittiams. Well, you certainly may. 

And I might say to everybody here that, of course, the record is 
the important thing. I know I am not going to be able to remember 
everything I have heard here today, and, of course, the other commit. 
tee members are on other business. It is what is in that record 
that will be the basis for further deliberations. So anybody who 
wants to abbreviate a statement or who thinks a statement is not com- 
plete as given can submit additional materials for our consideration, 
We welcome it. 

Mr. McCreepy. Thank you. You already know my name. I am 
the director of region XI in the AFL-CIO. My office address is 8 
West Montcalm St., Detroit 1, Mich. 

I would like to enter this testimony as a result of my experience 
while serving on the Labor Advisory Committee on Migratory Labor 
to the Department of Labor since its inception some 10 years ago. 

The American labor movement has repeatedly demanded, through 
convention resolutions, that there be drastic improvements in the 
status of migratory farm labor. Evidence now prevails that the 
American people, likewise, are recognizing this area of our national 
life as one which needs improvement. Morally we cannot justify the 
rather terrible economic conditions which prevail, nor can we ignore 
the social consequence thereof. Economically we certainly cannot 
benefit from this poverty-ridden section of our economic life. 

Since World War IT, the conditions of farm labor have been steadily 
worsening, the ratio of wages received by hourly paid farm workers 
(with no board and room) fell from 54 percent to 46 percent of the 
wages received by factory workers between the years of 1948 and 1956. 
This held true as of 1957, according to the Department of Labor, and 
I see no evidence that the Department of Labor statistics as of 1959 
will not show an even greater spread. 

This condition derives from our own national policy regarding this 
matter. We have permitted the wishes of the chiefly large growers to 
press their insatiable demands for an abundance of cheap farm labor, 
to drive wages down so low as to practically eliminate our supply of 
domestic farm labor, thus making the Nation dependent on importa- 
tion of foreign workers. 

Deplorable as the situation has become, relative to our moral respon- 
sibility to both domestic and foreign workers, and to our national 
economy, it could become even more serious when viewed in the light 
of the potential threat to our very existence should we become involved 
in a war which would place us at the mercy of imported labor to pro- 
tect our food and fiber. 
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Several specifics contribute to this condition, chief among which 
are : 
(1) Lack of a national policy which will keep farm wages in balance 
w ith wages paid in other sections of our economy. 
(2) Congress has denied the Department of Labor adequate funds 
for efficient compliance machinery to police the Mexican agreement. 


This fact plus inadequate State and Federal employment security op- 


erations have resulted in creating a surplus of farm labor, thereby 
pushing down the wages of both domestic and foreign workers. 

Inadequate as Public Law 78 is in providing the proper standard 
for Mexican migrants, it is a tragic anomaly that it provides better 
conditions than we provide for our own American domestic in hous- 
ing, transportation, and so forth. 

(3) By the use of the prevailing wage concept, which is totally in- 
adequate to afford protection of the workers, the growers have de- 
liberately offered low wages knowing that they w ould be unacceptable 
to domestic workers and would be creating false shortages as an ex- 
cuse for demanding foreign workers. Year after year this offered 
“prevailing” wage has remained the same in dollar terms, but has 
actually declined in relation to prices and wage levels in other areas 
of our economy. This has resulted in such an oversupply of cheap 
labor that in some areas the growers have substituted hand labor for 
machine labor which runs contrary to the general pattern of the in- 
creasing use of farm machinery. 

It appears obvious that for some time to come we will need to im- 
port foreign farm labor both for our own economic needs and as a 
matter of enlightened foreign policy. It is equally obvious that in 
the interest of national economic health and security we should re- 
verse the trend toward complete elimination of our own domestic agri- 
culture labor force. 

In order to accomplish this Congress should enact legislation which 
would provide equal treatment under the law for both domestic and 
foreign labor, include farm labor under the minimum wage law, 
supply adequate funds to the Labor Department to properly : and effec- 
tively police such law. 

Thank you very much for the opportunity for this testimony. 

Senator Witi1amMs. Thank you very much, Mr. McCreedy. 

Now, it is your fundamental feeling here that low wages have dried 
up the domestic farm labor opportunities and have led to a lot of the 
importation of offshore workers}; is that right / 

Mr. McCreepy. Well, there can be, I think, no question about this 
by looking at the record. With the statistics that are available in the 
Department of Labor—as I said, I did not prepare a full statement, 
because other people will be doing some of the documentation that I 
would like to submit to you. 

Senator Witttams. We have some figures that have been compiled 
that. would show for the year 1958 a total of 65,000 migrant workers 
working the farms of the State of Michigan. And this is broken down 
to 50,822 domestic migrants and 14,372 foreign migrants. Do you have 
figures that are comparable for that period, “to check our own figures ? 

These were prepared by Professor Pollock, of the University of 
North Carolina. 
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Mr. McCreepy. That kind of information was some of the informa- 
tion and documentation I referred to that we had made a division of 
in our work here. 

Senator WititaMs. Fine. 

Mr. McCreepy. I do not have it now. Speaking nationally, how- 
ever, I am sure that the national records show that there has been a 
decline in our domestic agricultural workers in almost an inverse ratio 
to the increase in the importation of foreign workers. And this is 
specifically true in relation to the importation of Mexicans, Bahamans, 
Puerto Ricans, and I might parenthetically add at this point, Senator, 
that it would be good for the law to provide against the unilateral 
action of the importation such as occurred in the case of the Japanese, 
particularly on the Pacific coast. 

Senator Wii1ams. Well, I do notice in our figures the southern 
‘ase and California generally run far more to foreign migrants than 
re domestic migrants. 

Mr. McCreepy. Well, I think that that is understandable when you 
realize that the so-called need for workers and crop requirements starts 
practically at our southern border and moves toward the north. And 
thus you get more of the imported people, particularly from Mexico, 
and in the Imperial Valley and in Texas, and so forth, and thus they 
start up. And it crowds, or it does provide more of domestic people 
coming and attempting to select the higher paid jobs. 

But there, again, the important point in that, I think, for your com- 
mittee to look at is the question of the methods by which they start 
these wages and the question of the determination of the prevailing 
wage. And whether it be by piecework, hourly rate or whatnot, it is 
an interesting thing that the prevailing wage has remained so constant 
over the long number of years in a condition where you have a rising 
economy—rising wages and rising pay in all the other areas of our 
economy, and this is reflected, I think, in the question of the rates. 

Senator WiruraMs. Well, with that statement, we will look forward 
to your additional statements. 

Mr. McCreepy. I will be happy to supply them. Thank you. 

Senator Wiiii1ams. Thank you very much. 

(Additional statement by Mr. McCreedy follows :) 


ADDITIONAL STATEMENT OF H. T. McCrEeEpY 


America’s most basic industry is agriculture. With a capital investment of 
over $200 billion, this industry had cash receipts from marketing of $34 billion 
in 1958. During the last generation, major developments within the American 
economy have had a drastic impact upon agriculture. Increases in productivity 
on the farm have exceeded even the spectacular advances made in most of the 
Nation’s other industries. Technological advances, the development of mechan- 
ization, and to some extent automation, have made much of farming a big busi- 
ness, and a large number of its biggest commercial enterprises are now controlled 
by corporate interests that are dominant in other parts of the American economy. 

While the technological revolution has made American agriculture the most 
productive in the world, it has also brought with it—because of the high capital 
investment it entails, and the steady postwar decline in farm operators’ income— 
a major threat to the traditional structure of American agriculture. Literally 
millions of small family farmers, traditionally regarded as the backbone of 
American democracy and rural stability, have been unable to earn enough to con- 
tinue their farm operations and have had to abandon their farms in recent years. 

The American labor movement has been greatly concerned about the declining 
income status of most American farmers, and we have actively championed a 
fair share for the farmer in the expanding national wealth which his effort 
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has done so much to increase. Just as we support this objective for farm opera- 
tors, organized labor likewise supports and demands comparable wages and work- 
ing conditions with those prevailing in other industries for the hired worker in 
our Nation’s agriculture. 

Today, the typical farmworker (excluding those temporarily hired only for 
short, seasonal peaks) is not a hired hand on a family owned farm, but an em- 
ployee of a corporation which is engaged in planting, cultivating, harvesting, and 
often in the processing and distributing of food and fiber products to the con- 
sumer. Farm output per man-hour has increased by 70 percent since the end of 
World War II but despite this advance in productivity on the Nation’s farms, 
the real hourly wages of domestic hired farmworkers have declined from a ratio 
of 48 percent of factory wages in 1946, to 36 percent in 1958. The result is that 
a work force of about 2 million hired workers has been generated which, in a 
large part, lives in poverty and works in a “blue sky sweatshop.” 

No law protects the right of domestic farmworkers to organize into unions 
and bargain with their employers. No law guarantees to domestic farmhands a 
ninimum wage or regulates their hours of work. All citizen farmworkers are 
excluded from all the benefits of unemployment insurance. Only a few States 
require compulsory coverage of farmworkers under workmen’s compensation. 
Loopholes in our immigration statutes and improper enforcement of laws under 
which foreign workers are legally imported for farmwork each year forces 
American citizens to compete for existing jobs with contract workers from other 
lands. 

Of the approximately 2 million hired farmhands who work for wages in agri- 
culture 25 days or more a year, average earnings were $892 per year from farm 
and nonfarm sources in 1957. Of these hired workers, about 1 million are migra- 
tory seasonal farmhands and about 450,000 of these are contract laborers legally 
imported into the United States. The majority of these imported workers come 
from Mexico, with a relatively small number from Canada, the Bahamas, the 
West Indies, and Japan. 

The use of farm labor in the United States is concentrated on a few large com- 
mercial farms. While 54 percent of all our farms do not hire any labor at all, 
5 pereent of our farms pay more than 70 percent of the total farm wage bill. 

The plight of many of these workers, domestic and foreign, has moved a number 
of distinguished Americans to form the National Advisory Committee on Farm 
Labor. At impressive public hearings held in Washington early this year and in 
a subsequent well-documented report on farm labor, this committee revealed to 
the American people the full extent to which 19th century poverty grips most of 
the hired workers who produce the Nation’s food and fiber products. * * * 

* * * We urge that there be enacted a national law to regulate farm labor 
contractors and crew leaders operating across State lines, and that the State 
legislatures be called upon to adopt similar statutes regulating labor contractors 
and crew leaders operating within State limits, and that workmen’s compensation 
laws in each State be amended to provide compulsory coverage for workers em- 
ployed in agriculture. During the course of the last year, 11 States enacted 
legislation beneficially affecting migratory agricultural workers. These States 
are to be commended. All States are urged to assume their responsibilities in 
this neglected area. 

The present Farm Placement Service operated by the U.S. Department of Labor 
and the U.S. and State employment services is inadequate to the workers’ needs 
and in some States has been perverted to serving solely the interests of large- 
scale corporate farms. Such perversion clearly is contrary to the intent of Con- 
gress in creating a Federal-State employment service. We call upon the Cungress 
and the administration to see to it that a farm placement service is developed 
which has as its first responsibility the welfare of the Nation’s farmworkers. 

To stabilize and regularize employment on the Nation’s farms, it is necessary for 
anew placement service program to be developed along the following lines: 

1. Provision must be made for the full employment of all available resident 
farmworkers in each agricultural area. 

2. A program must be provided for the recruitment, registration, trans- 
portation, and placement of citizen migrant farm workers for temporary 
farm jobs where there are actual shortages of workers for harvesting 
crops. 

3. No importation of foreign farmworkers should be permitted to occur 
until all available resident farmworkers and domestic farmworkers— 
including Puerto Ricans—have been placed on U.S. farm jobs. Such im- 
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portation programs must be used only to meet actual labor shortages which 
‘annot otherwise be met. 

All foreign labor programs—when required to meet bona fide needs—should 
be conducted only under a bilateral agreement between our Government and 
the government of the foreign nation from which the workers are imported, 
We urge Congress to cease discriminating against the workers of other nations 
in the Americas by requiring them to enter this country without the bilateral 
protections accorded the workers of Mexico. We urge legislation which would 
remove from the Immigration and Naturalization Service its present power 
to undercut labor standards by permitting such unilateral programs and which 
would place control over all foreign contract labor programs in the Department 
of Labor on the same bilateral basis as the Mexican contract labor program. 

We are also encouraged that Secretary of Labor Mitchell has announced his 
support for inclusion of farmworkers under the Federal Fair Labor Standards 
Act and for other measures to aid agricultural laborers. While we commend 
this announced determination and while regulations governing the housing and 
transportation of Mexican contract laborers recently have been improved, it is 
unfortunate that progress so far is largely on paper because the Secretary 
has failed to seek an appropriation sufficient to insure enforcement of these 
regulations. 

The failure of the employers to respect Federal regulations in the absence 
of adequate enforcement was dramatically revealed to the Secretary during his 
recent inspection of several migrant worker camps in California. We, therefore, 
again call upon the Secretary to request, and upon Congress to grant, sufficient 
funds to permit a severalfold increase in the number of compliance officials 
so that the protective standards guaranteed to Mexican contract workers by 
the solemn pledge of our Government may be adequately enforced. 

The AFL-CIO is grateful to the foreign workers who came to this country 
to help harvest our Nation’s crops during wartime and during genuine postwar 
labor shortages. We are alarmed, however, at the steady increasing magnitude 
of the importation of foreign contract labor more than a dozen years after the 
war has ended and despite the fact that the United States, as a whole, has 
a large surplus of underemployed and impoverished manpower in rural areas. 

We believe that the goal must be to make this Nation once again self-sufficient 
in meeting its agricultural manpower needs, while at the same time helping to 
strengthen the economies of foreign lands so that they will feel no ill effects 
from the ultimate termination of all foreign labor importation programs. This 
goal, of course, cannot be attained overnight, but it is imperative in the best 
interests of both our Nation and the foreign nations affected that we work 
toward such an objective by steadily reducing—not expanding as we have done 
in recent years—the total number of foreign contract workers. 

To this end, we call upon the Secretary of Labor and the State employment 
offices to tighten and improve the processes by which foreign workers are certified, 
and we urge greater and more effective efforts to place domestic farmworkers 
and Puerto Ricans before such certifications are made. 

On the other hand, conditions of agricultural employment for domestic 
workers must be greatly improved so that the wages and working conditions 
of farmworkers no longer are a blot upon our national conscience and a drag 
upon our overall economic progress. Since it is clear that farm employers have 
no intention of meeting their responsibility to society in this regard, it is im- 
perative that Congress and the State legislature at once extend to agriculural 
labot the same protection of our laws as it is now enjoyed by workers in other 
industries. A basic first step, and one which would remove many of the present 
evils connected with our Nation’s farm labor policies, is the extension to agri- 
cultural workers of the full protection of the Federal Fair Labor Standards Act 
and State minimum wage laws. 


Senator WiuuiaMs. Is Mr. Frank L. Noakes here? 

( No response. ) 

Senator Wini1ams. We then will ask Mr. Sam Rabinovitz, of the 
Michigan Youth Commission, to come forward. 

Thank you, Mr. Rabinovitz. Will you proceed? We are glad to 
receive your statement. 
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STATEMENT OF SAM RABINOVITZ, MICHIGAN YOUTH 
COMMISSION, DETROIT, MICH. 


Mr. RapiNovirz. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I am Sam Rabinovitz, the executive secretary of the Michigan 
Youth Ce ommission, and I appreciate the chance to present my views 
on the general question of the educational needs of the many children 
in migr rant families that come to Michigan each year in connection with 
the State’s growing agricultural economy. 

I know that I reflect the views of our Michigan Youth Commission, 
made up of 35 persons and established by Governor Williams in 1949 
for the broad help of Michigan’s children and youth. 

Our commission has been interested in the problems of the children 
and families of migrant labor over the years. 

I want to limit my remarks to this question of education for chil- 
dren, specifically to the two demonstration educational projects which 
have been referred to several times today. 

I certainly do not speak as an expert in the educational field. I 
think an invitation was extended to me sort of because we were the 
middleman in obtaining funds to make it possible for this project to 
be carried out in Michigan. A few general remarks of the education 
of the citizens, of these young people. 

We believe that the priority need of these children—all of whom are 
American citizens—is the chance for better formal education. Since 
these youngsters follow the crops with their parents, their education 
cannot be left to chance or accident. The children who come to Mich- 
igan in the late spring and stay through the summer present the same 
educational pattern that is found among migrant children: in other 
States. The children are retarded educationally because they have 
missed out on the chance. There is the repeated pattern of low-grade 
attainment and a high degree of illiteracy. The children are thus 
unable to develop their full potentialities and make their maximum 
contributions. They certainly are receiving inadequate education so 
that they may carry out their full citizenship responsibilities. And 
it would seem that with this Nation facing very grave problems that 
require an articulate and intelligent citizenry, we can ill afford to 
neglect the educational opportunities of any large group of Americans. 

A few more general comments. 

Formal education for these children is more than just reading, writ- 
ing, and arithmetic. It is in the school setting that they learn about 
good personal hygiene and health, diet and nutrition, social values, 
about the American way, and how to be good citizens. And when 
they learn, their families also learn and benefit. It would seem that 
a good educational opportunity for these children is the best way of 
breaking through to them for their benefit, and for the benefit of the 
total American. Community. 

Because the great majority of these children are in Michigan during 
the summer months, giving them the opportunity for education be- 
comes more difficult. The normal financial State aid is not available 
to the local schoo] district. The local community is not able to carry 
the full load. Our several religious denominations who are doing so 
much for migrant families find ‘themselves hard pressed finane ially to 
operate regular schools for migrant children and to pay salaries of 
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qualified teachers, in addition to carrying out their important recrea- 
tion day care, welfare, and religious programs. And yet, two demon- 
stration summer schools operated in Bay County, Mich., under public 
school auspices in 1956 and 1957 demonstrated that the immediate 
benefits to the children and the broader advantages to the total 
community were heartening and inspiring. 

I shall not report in detail on these school projects because I believe 
Dr. Thaden has details on that and will have the opportunity of doin 
so. But I would like to read into the record the very accurate an 
human report that came from an interested citizen, and this is what 
she says, and I quote: 


What is different about this school is the fact that it teaches only the children 
of migrant workers who come to Bay County with their parents to help in the 
fields. It was the only school held in the State of Michigan this year. There 
were 57 children enrolled. This school was financed through the National Labor 
Committee plus a contribution from the Essexville PTA. They had two teachers, 
one of Spanish descent, plus two teenage girls who donated their time. A 
special bus picked up and returned the children. 

The parents of these children are very anxious to have their children attend 
this school and get the opportunity to get an education that most of them did 
not have. The migrant child’s education is sadly neglected for many reasons, 
He moves so often that he would have to go to three or four schools a year; his 
clothing is inadequate; his language handicaps him and puts a barrier between 
him, the teacher, and other children. He feels unwanted because of his color or 
because his home is so poor. And so he grows up with a second or third grade 
education and has little opportunity to better his lot in life. 

I was privileged to attend this school on three different occasions. The morn- 
ing started like any other school with a salute to the flag, a prayer and singing 
America, lunch, reading, writing, Spanish, arithmetic, government, health, music, 
and art. 

Teachers, Mrs. Irene Burns and Mrs. Cristine Manker, gave me an oppor- 
tunity to help with these children when I was there. I have never seen children 
so anxious to learn. When they needed help with their work they either raised 
their hand or came to me so quietly that they did not disturb the other children. 

A very delicious and nutritious meal was served at noon with members of 
the different PTA’s helping the cook. 

The children were delighted to have their picture taken so I have a good 
supply of colored slides that I hope members of the Farm Bureau Citizenship 
Committee will get a chance to show to their groups. 

The children are so warm and lovable that it is very easy to get emotionally 
involved. The second time I visited the school they started calling me the 
nice lady who took pictures. One youngster came up to me and gave me a 
little paper bag that she had made in art class to hold her crayons, saying some- 
thing to mein Spanish. 

One of the other children said, “She wants the nice lady to have this as a 
present.” 

I'll cherish it always. 

School lasted 5 weeks and during that time three family nights were held. 
The parents and older brothers and sisters were invited to come to the school 
and see the work of the children. They were then entertained with movies, 
singing, and dancing. Later a lunch was served by the members of the Farm 
Bureau Citizenship Committee with 44 cakes and over 400 cookies donated by 


farm women. 

This is the end of the report, and was prepared shortly after the 
second experimental school was closed. It was written by Mrs. George 
Cnudde, chairman, Bay County Farm Bureau Citizenship Committee. 

Now, there is little, really, that one can add to this moving account. 
When the school was first planned by the several State agencies, the 
State board, the Bay County Board of Education, and the several com- 
munity groups, we were frankly fearful that the mothers of the 
children would use the school as a convenient spot to place the very 
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young and the preschoolchildren. Instead, they said and actually 
demonstrated that they wanted the older children to have the advan- 
tage of the summer school education. 

Often, these children were outfitted at real sacrifice to the family, 
just so that they could be decently clothed. 

When the school closed, the pupils and parents alike were proudest 
of the report cards showing the pupils’ progress. Many a parent 
wanted to know at the end of the first summer school session whether 
there would be another one the next summer so they could plan to 
return to the area. Aid at the end of the second summer school, 
several parents offered to pay something to make certain that the 
school would be continued the next summer. There was genuine disap- 
pointment when the school did not open the third summer. 

This, then, is what happens when education is provided under public 
school auspices. The children learn. Their fears are broken down 
and they are then ready to enroll in the regular school session and 
take up their education when they come into the area. The parents 
are also helped. 

Under the single school roof, they are helped in many ways. Par- 
ents, through the children and at regular parents nights, can be taught 
about. safety precautions on the road and in the field; how to prepare 
nutritious meals and maintain good sanitary conditions; how to care 
for the homes and the equipment; and the many other things they 
need to know about living in the community. And they can also be 
directed to the proper community resources for health, ‘welfare, and 
personal problems. The school is thus a learning center for the 
entire family, and a vital Americanizing instrument. 

I think that our experiments in Bay C ounty showed how the com- 
bined resources of the community and the State were brought to- 
gether in helping these children and families. We had our local 
school officials, we had our various State agencies, we had our county 
health department, we had our local community groups, we even had 
the children of our religious organizations joined together to help 
these young people. 

I think that we are pretty sure in our own minds that the Bay 
County projects demonstrated that, all things being equal, and when 
the children and the families are given the chance and given the 
encouragement, they are eager for and will benefit from public edu- 

cation. I think it is for these reasons that groups like the Michigan 

Congress of Parents and Teachers, the Michigan Farm Bureau, Michi- 
gan “Migrant Ministry, the Council of Catholic Women, and others 
have urged the encouragement and continuation of these educational 
endeavors. 

Now, looking at it very frankly and realistically, the problem that 
faces us here is that of financing these programs. It seems to me that 
we have had two elements here at work. We have had our local com- 
munity, which certainly has demonstrated that it is interested and 
wants to do something; we have had our State agencies at work; 
which have provided le: adership; and yet because, as was pointed out 
this morning, the problem involves more than just Michigan—it hits 
all States—the one element which is lacking at the present time and 
which could be. most helpful would be if we had Federal participa- 
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tion in this program. After all, if the kids do not get their educa- 
tion in other States, they come to Michigan, and we feel it here. 

And so my view would be that it is my “personal belief that we must 
give serious consideration to Federal grants in aid to the various 
States for encour aging and stimulating this kind of education pro- 
grams. A similar view was held at the recent Mid-American Confer- 
ence on Migratory Labor in St. Louis. It was called by the Council 
of State Governments and the President’s Committee on Migratory 
Labor. And this is the recommendation that I had reference to: 

That because the influx of large numbers of children in some school districts 
places an unusually heavy burden on school budgets, the States and the U.S. 
Office of Education should give consideration to the reimbursement of local school 
districts on a basis similar to other special educational problems, such as handi- 
capped children, and children in federally impacted areas. 

I think we have demonstrated, and we have experimented, and we 
have gathered facts and we have gathered statistics; we have shown 
that the individuals, groups, and agencies on the community and 
State levels will want to and will share in the responsibility. 

It is my firm belief that the time has come to move ahead in a 
constructive program of action along the lines indicated above. 
Thank you very much. 

Senator Wiru1ams. Well, that is very hel ful, Mr. Rabinovitz, an 
we are very glad to have ‘that firsthand observation of the experi- 
mental school. Was it a matter of costs that it broke down in the 
fourth year ? 

Mr. Rasrnovrrz. That is right. The funds for this project were 
given to us without any strings tied by the National Child Labor 
Committee to carr y out demonstrations in this area. And the total 
educational resources in the State, the communities, were brought 
together in 1956 to start this school. The funds were again made 
available in 1957. And in many ways the 1957 demonstration was 
much more successful. Some of the groups that became involved in 
1957 were not there in 1956. 

As a result of the successful demonstrations, requests were made 
of the legislature for additional funds to carry on this kind of activity. 
And we certainly feel that the State of Michigan or any State does 
have a responsibility in this matter. 

The funds were not forthcoming. So, because the funds were not 
available, we could not continue this kind of program and also try 
it out in other parts of the State where problems are a little different 
and you have different groups of youngsters involved and their 
lengths of stay in the State isa little different also. 

Senator Wittams. Now, you recommend grants in aid from the 
Federal Government for educational purposes. Have you defined 
the nature of the aid, whether it is for buildings, other facilities, 
or the teachers’ salaries, or 

Mr. Rasrnovirz. I have not, frankly. 

Senator Witu1ams. Whose recommendation was that that you were 
expressing ? 

Mr. Rasrnovirz. The grants in aid was my own expression. The 
other recommendation came out of the Mid-American Conference on 
Migratory Labor in St. Louis, where it says that reimbursements of 
local school districts by the U.S. Office of Education in the States 
be given on a basis similar to other special educational problems. And 
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they give as an eXample the handicapped children and children in 
feder: ally- impacted areas. 

Senator Witi1ams. Well, I am not familiar with the handicapped 
program, but the impacted area grant program is for school build- 
ings—classrooms. 

Mr. Rasrnovitz. Mr. Ponity is here from State park and public 
instruction, who was very close to this program, and he may be able 
toadd something to that. 

Senator Witrams. Very well. I hope we have time to talk over 
this problem with him later. 

And if there is nothing further, let me thank you for the subeom- 
mittee again for your helpful statement. 

Dr. John Thaden, professor emeritus, Department of Sociology and 
Anthropology, Michigan State University. Dr. Thaden, we are glad 
to welcome you to this subcommittee. Proceed. 


STATEMENT OF DR. JOHN F. THADEN, PROFESSOR EMERITUS, 
DEPARTMENT OF SOCIOLOGY AND ANTHROPOLOGY, MICHIGAN 
STATE UNIVERSITY 


Dr. THapen. This morning, Lieutenant Governor Swainson called 
attention to an experimental school in Bay County, and Mr. Rabino- 
vitz has just referred to this report, and especially this second year, 
a 38-page report was published at the end of this experimental sum- 
mer school, and what I shall try to do is to try to give a rather brief 
abstract of that. 

In 1954, the Michigan Department of Public Instruction made re- 


search studies in Bay and Van Buren Counties, Mich., to determine 
the educational attainments of migratory workers and their children. 
The survey was carried on cooperatively with the county superin- 
tendents and the Farm Placement Service of the Michigan Employ- 
ment Security Commission. The data were analyzed by the Depart- 
ment of Public Instruction for educational implications. 

It was learned that migrants arrive as early as April and return to 
their home States as late as December. The peak labor force was 
reached in midsummer. Many migrant children leave their home 
States before school is out and return after it begins. In Bay County, 
over 75 percent of the children of migrants were educationally retarded 
1to 6 years. 

These findings stimulated the Michigan Youth Commission to secure 
funds for an experimental summer school for children of migrants. 
The Bay County Board of Education expressed interest in the project 
and assumed official sponsorship for the operation of a 7-week program 
in a two-room school, with a basement, in Munger, Hampton Town- 
ship, east of Bay City. About 35 children in age from 5 to 13 
attended quite regularly, which was in session from July 11 until 
August 24. All of ‘the children came from Spanish- -speaking families— 
migrants from Texas, who sought a livelihood in the local sugar beet 
growing area. Very few parents understood much English “and al- 
most none of them read or wrote English. 

The children were divided into two age groups. One group con- 
sisted of those 4 to 7, and were helped with Kindergarten and first- 
grade level studies. The group was in charge of a teacher with a 
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degree and elementary school teaching experience, Mrs. 
Manker. 

Students in the second group ranged in age from 6 to 13 and pursued 
first to sixth grade subjects. It also was in charge of a teacher with 
elementary school teaching experience and who had a degree, Mrs, 
Irene Burns. 

Some of the children spoke and understood only Spanish but could 
neither read nor write in that language. Some had never attended 
school anywhere. 


Mornings were spent on reading, arithmetic, language and bin 
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with both individual and group instruction. Social studies an 

special projects, depending on the childrens’ needs and interests, kept 
them busy afternoons. Each child was helped at the level of his 
ability and need. Each child was encouraged to progress as rapidly 
as he could. 

Well-cooked and nutritious lunches, usually including some familiar 
Mexican dish, were served at noon. Gains ranged from 1 to 8 
pounds during the 7-week period. 

An individual progress sheet was kept for each child. On parents’ 
night of the closing day of school, each child received a progress 
report listing books read, subject improvement and days attended. 
The children were encouraged to present these to their teachers upon 
reentry to school elsewhere. The parents were anxious to have proof 
that their children attended school. 

The organization and success of the school can be attributed to the 
fine cooperation of many organizations in planning the program and 

to the two teachers who were exceptionally well qualified for this par- 
ticular type of school. 

Supervision and direction of the educational program came from 
Ben L. Temple, Bay County Superintendent of Schools. 

Selling the idea of “school in the summertime” to prospective pupils 
and their parents came from Manuel Chiunti, a Spanish- -speaking field 
representative of the Michigan Employment Security Commission. 
He spent a full week visiting every migrant family in the area to 
explain the purposes and adva intages of the proposed school. 

Educational and social growth of most children during the 7-week 
period was very obvious. The credit for this goes to the teacher of 
the lower grades, Mrs. Cristina Manker and the teacher of the upper 
grades, Mrs. Irene Burns. Mrs. Burns considers her 7-week class- 
room experience with migrant children the pleasantest of her 16 years 
of teaching. Two part-time cooks helped the children develop 
physics ally. 

Consultant services were provided by a specialist in elementary 
education from Central Michigan College. She provided the com- 
mittee with valuable suggestions before school started, but also helped 
to plan the overall instructional program and detailed activities for 
the first day. She was always ready to counsel and advise and visited 
the school while in session. 

The educational experiment in Bay County cost about $3,500. The 
funds for the project were provided by a private foundation, namely, 
the National Child Labor Committee of New York. The funds were 
deposited with the Bay County Board of Education and all details 
of expenditure were handled through that office. 
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It would seem that legislation might be considered that keeps 
younger children out of fields and that loc al, State, and Federal agen- 
cies cooperate in providing financial aid in the operation of sc hols 
for children of itinerant agricultural workers. 

This 38-page report lists about a dozen recommendations, and I 
should like to list nine of them: 

1) The school was a worthwhile and might well be repeated 
another summer. The feasibility of bringing in children from a 
wider area in the county should be explored if this project is con- 
tinued. 

(2) Methods need to be explored whereby more attention will be 
given to parent and general adult education. Exploration might be 
made of the fe: sibility of giving parents of the children more op- 
portunity to help plan’ family nights and partic ipate in the program. 

(3) Develop community understanding and interest earlier in the 
year so that needed support will be available when plans are formu- 
lated for the summer school. Inform local leaders about the project, 
its purposes, and accomplishments. Publicity and information need 
to be provided earlier. 

(4) peers follow up to determine which children, if any, remain 
in the area after the opening of regular school in the fall to make 
certain sees are enrolled. 

(5) Obtain or have prepared a simple booklet in Spanish explain- 
we the community services available to migrant families. 

(6) Experiments should be conducted in “other counties where the 
migrants come from other States. 

(7) Neither county nor local boards of education have funds with 
which to carry on this extra educational work. Funds must come 
from State, Federal, or other sources if experimentation is to con- 
tinue. The need is wider than a county or State and the responsibil- 
ity is local, State, and Federal. 

(8) Plans need to be made earlier in the year so the school can be 
scheduled for such weeks as the maximum numbers of children will 
be available. 

(9) More attention might be given to the recruitment of volunteer 
help as aids to teachers. Services might also be available from such 
sources as 4-H clubs, home demonstration agents, and the like. That 
ismy formal presentation. 

Senator Witi1ams. Thank you very much, Dr. Thaden. 

Again, it is good to have information on the experimental school, 
and of course I guess you all regret that it was not followed through 
after the 3 years that it was in existence. 

I notice that Governor Williams this year, in his message to the 
State legislature, dealt with the problem of outlining the numbers of 
workers who come into the State, and noted that many of the children 
of the migratory workers leave school in the spring down South before 
school is out and return in late fall after classes have started. 

This is the reason that they are retarded and have not had the edu- 
cational opportunities that permanent resident children have. And it 

was his recommendation that elementary education classes for the 
children of migrant workers be conducted in June, July, and August 
of 1959 on an experimental basis and that the legislature appropriate 
from the general fund $15,000 for this purpose. That was the figure 
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Governor Williams recommended. I gather that was not accom- 
plished. 

Dr. Tuapen. As far as I know, it was not. 

Senator Witurams. Regrettable, in view of the success of this 
school. 

This gives us some idea of the amount of money that is involved 
for an experimental program. 

Of course, Michigan, even if you had an adequate summer school 
program for the numbers of migratory children who come into the 
State, there is still a lot of the year left. It is hard to see a structure 
of education that would be adequate as the migrants move from the 
South to the North and return. If there were facilities along the way 
for education, it could be that these young people would get not the 
worst education in the country, but the best, with experience in the 
various States they traverse. 

Dr. Tuapen. I may say in this 37-page report of the Governor’s 
Study Commission, entitled “Migrants In Michigan—A Handbook 
on Migratory Seasonal Agricultural Workers In Michigan,” of which 
I was a member, we have this statement estimating the number of 
children of compulsory school age, 5 to 16, inclusive, which ranges 
and reaches a peak of about 8,000 in mid-July and then begins to taper 
off to about 200 in November. 

Now, this experimental school program in Bay County, I think, 
is worthy of emulation in scores of other places in the State. It would 
probably be the height of impossibility to expect any large proportion 
of these 8,500 in the peak of the season, in July, to be enrolled in an 
extended or special summer school. But if one-tenth of that number, 
say 850, it would mean some 30 or 40 experimental summer schools 
scattered over the State similar to the one that was conducted in Bay 
County. 

Senator WitiiamMs. Thank you. Again we appreciate your contribu- 
tions to our efforts here today, Doctor, and the efforts that will con- 
tinue. 

Before we hear from our next witness, we have two more witnesses 
scheduled, the Right Reverend Clement H. Kern and Mrs. John 
Graham, Jr. 

I see, of course, a lot of people here who are interested and perhaps 
have remarks that they would like to submit for our record. And if 
there are any individuals who fit that class and category, Mr. Fred 
Blackwell, who is our counsel and has made the arrangements for the 
committee, with the cooperation of many of you in the State govern- 
ment, will see you in the back of the Chamber. If you will make 
yourselves known, we can work out the procedure of getting any 
additional statement into the record. Is Reverend Kern here? 

While Reverend Kern is advancing, I would like to say we have had 
a telegram from Senator Pat McNamara, in which he states he is 
sorry “that. previous commitments prevent attendance at your impor- 
tant hearings. I know that the work which you do in Michigan will 
be of great advantage, not only for the migrant workers who live and 
work in our State, but also for those concerned with the working con- 
ditions. My best. wishes to you and to the chairman of the committee” 

And I would like to say that Senator McNamara has been very 
helpful in earlier hearings in Washington on this problem, and is very 
much engaged right now in his own subcommittee, which is part of 
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the Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, the Subcommittee 
on the Problems of the Aged. 
Yes, Father Kern. 


STATEMENT OF RT. REV. CLEMENT H. KERN, MIGRATORY WORK- 
ERS DEFENSE LEAGUE, MOST HOLY TRINITY CHURCH, DETROIT, 
MICH. 


Father Kern. Senator, with your permission, we have a couple of 
people who can testify for 4 minutes, and I believe their testimony is 
more valuable than my own, because they work in the areas and ad- 
dress themselves directly to the bill. 

This is Mr. Pedro Morales and Mr. Julian Herrera. They have a 
joint statement which they have submitted to your office and would 
like to make a few remarks now as a part of the team of the Catholic 
Diocese of Michigan. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you very much. And I would like to 
say you are representing the Migratory Workers Defense League of 
the Holy Trinity Church; is that correct ¢ 

Father Kern. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wittiams. Thank you. Would your associates be seated, 
and we would be delighted to hear from them; and I think we ought to 
get a chair, if we could. 


STATEMENTS OF PEDRO G. MORALES AND JULIAN D. HERRERA, 
ERIE TOWNSHIP, MONROE COUNTY, MICH. 


Mr. Moraes. My name is Pedro G. Morales. My friend’s name is 
Julian D. Herrera. 

This testimoyn is offered jointly by both of us because we reside 
in the same township of Erie of the county of Monroe, and we repre- 
sent the Migratory Workers Defense League, Monroe County branch. 

This testimony has been our personal experience and personal con- 
tact with the workers around the county of Monroe. It does not 
deal with statistics whatsoever; it deals only with personal contact 
and things that we have done to help the farmers and the migratory 
workers. 

(1) Inregard to the registration of the crew leaders and contractors, 
we firmly believe that the crew leaders and contractors should be 
licensed and all our remarks herewith respectfully presented are meant 
to apply to both of these bills. 

(2) In our area of Monroe County and its surroundings we are 
discussing 26 crew leaders who work for this various 26 former owners, 
and they all, these crew leaders all work independently, and we feel 
that the main abuse is the lack of responsibility on the part of these 
crew leaders in the great need that arises for representing these people. 
He does nothing of this whatsoever. He takes whatever is given his 
crews and submits them to whatever they have. He does not take re- 
sponsibility in the matter of wages and the living conditions and the 
relations of the community. 

Now, it has been stated here—I heard, myself—that some of these 
people are indifferent or irresponsible. In that case I investigated 
myself the worker and his family with eight children. They are of- 
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fered the conditions where, if it rains during the night, they have to 
roll up their bed rolls and crawl in a corner and put up a tin can where 
the water is leaking. So therefore, as soon as it gets bad around the 
community, he looks about, he finds better conditions 12 miles down 
the road. He thinks of his children’s welfare, so therefore, he says I 
am going to move to this other place; regardless sometimes of even 
losing a ‘bonus, as promised them, so that they can keep their family 
intact. But they do not care about bonus money. This is, not com- 
pared with their children’s welfare. They move. That is the reason 
they go from place to place, because they see it is advantageous to 
their children’s health. 

(3) In the tomato crop, the farmer insists that people work on 
Sundays, and while that is sometimes necessary, the crew Linliee makes 
no effort to regulate his hours or to provide an opportunity for his 
workers to attend religious services. 

(4) In our area we feel that the licensing is very necessary and 
at the same time we hope that the bill will rovide for the supervision 
of those who are licensed so that they will live up to the provisions of 
their license. In other words, they have absolute dictatorial powers 
over their crews when they come here. They can, in their own personal 
judgment, lay off or move from farm to farm and leave these people to 
shift for themselves. 

(5) We feel that the farmer who uses the services of the crew leader 
should establish contract with the farm placement bureau and its 
services in the employment security agency. 

That needs a little clarification, because some of these groups come 
by themselves and they are advanced money, and they come up there 
but they are never done to the placement bureau. This will insist in a 

fair deal for the migrants, since there will be less chance for shady 
deals between crew leaders and farmers to the disadvantage of the 
worker. 

(6) We believe that the tendency of the farmowner to put all 
contact with workers in the hands of the crew leader is to be deplored. 
An example would be the farmer asks the crew leader how much 
money do you need to pay your crew, and he is given a certain amount, 
and then he hands it out any way he sees fit. I am not saying that 
that is the case, but it causes a lot of friction sometimes. 

(7) In the long run we believe that many of these evils in the 
migrant work must not be placed at the door of the farmer—he is not 
altogether to blame—but at the door of the crew leader, since he has 
and assumes absolute power over the people he brings to work. 

As’an example of that, I would like to here tell you an experience 
of a man who has been a migratory worker one time or another, and 
he knows what he is talking about. 

Mr. Herrera can say this; he can say his own story about the pro- 
gram to clarify it. 

Senator Wirxrams. Very well, we will be glad to receive his per- 
sonal statement of experience. If you will be sure the reporter has 
your full name for the record. 

Mr. Herrera. Mr. Chairman, I would just like to speak a little my- 
self on what happened in 1941 when I came here with the migrant 
workers to work in the State of Michigan. 
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I came here from the grade A sugar from Texas, and I been living 
here in Michigan since 1941, and I got 10 children. And now I work 
ina factory. Well, I have been w orking : around these migrants work- 
ers these 17 years trying to help these people the most I can. 

And it look like we do not get no place, because the more old it gets, 
the worst he look; the worse he get—the buildings, water and all, and 
the place looking worse because it is old buildings, and every year he 
used to get worse. 

Senator Witt1ams. Could I interrupt a moment and ask you now 
just how broadly based your experience is? Are you talking: about one 
particular region ? 

Mr. Moraes. His experience all has been in the county of Monroe, 
right here. 

Mr. Herrera. Yes. 

Senator Witttams. County of Monroe? 

Mr. Morates. Yes. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. Let me see, that is in the southern part of the 
State. 

Mr. Morates. Yes. 

Senator WiiirAMs. What are the crops in Monroe? 

Mr. Herrera. Sugar beet and potatoes and good sugar there and 
good corn. 

And what I get—I have been around there working for this man, 
trying to help him the most I can for 17 years, and we do not get no 
place on account of the—we do not get the same houses all the time, 
the same screens all the time, and these people do not have nothing to 
go by. 

When I come from Texas, 1941, June 13, I hire to one farmer here 
in Michigan, and it happened the truckdriver brought 38 peoples in 
the truck, and we drive 30 hours to get to the State of Michigan, and 
from when we get there he told us, here the place, get off. Here is 
going to be your home. And it was about 14-room house, and there 
were about 14 families there. 

I asked the truckdriver there, what are we going to do here with- 
out food here? In 3 days we run from the State of Texas to here; 
we have nothing left. Groceries. And he said, well, you have to 
get in touch with the fieldman. I said, well, where the fieldman live? 
He said, well, about 3 or 4 miles from him, probably a little more 
than that. I say, well, you will have to drive me there, because I have 
to get hold of him, because 38 people here do not have no food here 
to eat. 

He said, well, police stop here around 2 or 3 days. And we cannot 
go by for 2 or 3 days. So finally he take me to the fieldman. 

The fieldman talked to me and said, let us get the orders for groc- 
eries, because he gave us some kind of orders from the grocery store. 
And still staying away. 

In 18 years there people get grocery orders and some get from one 
another in different company come there. The ( Grade A sugar is not 
there any more. Another company decided to give us some checks, 
pay the people every 2 weeks. And these people buying groceries 
now, only one buy, because they have got to cash money; I mean the 
check for the groceries. 
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And that is all I have, Mr. Chairman, to say about this situation 
here. : 

Senator Witiiams. Let me ask, sir, about the crew leaders you de- 
scribed. ‘ 

Mr. Morates. Yes. 

Senator WituiaMs. Are they migrants? 

Mr. Morares. Asa rule, the crew leader himself, he isa migrant. He 
comes with his people. He recruits them down there. That is one of 
the things that the license should do, because this man goes and he 
puts an advertisement or notice in the radio and local TV and he prom- 
ises all kinds of beautiful things to the migrant workers. All sorts of 
things he exaggerates; housing conditions, he does the same; and then 
when he comes here he comes and his responsibility is ended, as far 
as heisconcerned. He does not follow through. 

As an example, what causes some of the fight and some of the fric- 
tion, he is paid sometimes by the head or hand, as the case would be, 
and he takes 35 workers where only 20 are needed. So therefore there 
are 15 that are left out with nothing to do. 

Sometimes they are working in near around Erie, and he is offered— 
he wants to take workers over to northern part of the State, and he 
says, I promise you that you have 4 weeks’ continuous service, and in 
all sincerity it is only 2. But he says, I would seek work for you, and 
I will get it in the packing plant at so much an hour. So these people 
go, because it is to his interest to take as many as he can. 

When he gets down there he only has work for two, and then this 
causes arguments and friction, and he might take off and leave these 

eople without any mode of transportation or any groceries or any 
lucene of the places they are in. 

Most of them he not know English. So most—whenever they need 
something, they pick one of their youngsters, 9 years old, little boy, and 
they do the translation between the doctor, if they need one, or the 
farmer. And this little child has to translate for them. Therefore, 
they are easy to be taken advantage of. 

But since the crew leader does not have to answer to anyone for his 
actions either way, he can doas he pleases. 

Senator Williams, that is all I have to say. I will answer any 
questions that you might want to know. 

Senator WiitraMs. Well, you have raised a lot of questions in our 
minds, and we are going to have to work with them. Because of the 
hour, I am afraid we will have to take the next witness, but thank you 
for this description of the problem you have seen in your part of 
Monroe County in Michigan. Thank you. 

Mr. Morares. Thank you, sir. 

(The prepared statements of Mr. Morales, Mr. Herrera, and Father 
Kern follow :) 


PREPARED STATEMENTS OF PEDRO J. MORALES AND JULIAN D. HERRERA 


1. It is our firm belief that crew leaders and contractors should be licensed and 
all our remarks herewith respectfully presented are meant to apply to both bills. 

2. In our area of Monroe County and environs we are discussing 26 crew 
leaders. They all work independently there and we feel that the main abuse is 
lack of responsibility on the part of the crew leader in the great need that arises 
for representing his people, in the matter of wages, living conditions, and rela- 
tions with the community. 
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3. In the tomato crop the farmer insists that the people work on Sunday and 
while this is sometimes necessary, the crew leader makes no effort to regulate 
the hours or to provide any opportunity for his workers to attend religious 
services or any recreational activity. 

4. In our area we feel that the licensing is very necessary and at the same 
time we hope that the bill will provide with supervision of those who are 
licensed so that they live up to the provisions of their license. 

5. We feel that the farmers who use the services of the crew leaders should 
establish contact with the farm placement bureau and its services in the em- 
ployment security agency, this will assist in a fair deal for the migrants since 
there will be less chance for shady deals between crew leader and farmer to 
the disadvantage of the worker. 

6. We believe that the tendency of the farmowner or operator to put all con- 
tact with workers in the hands of the crew leader is to be deplored. With the 
farmer the worker feels a personal relationship and with the crew leader under 
ordinary circumstances he feels only suspicion and distrust due to his bad 
reputation for exploitation. 

7. In the long run we believe that many of the evils in the migrant work must 
not be placed at the door of the farmer but at the door of the crew leader since 
he has and assumes absolute power over the people he brings to work. 


Re 8S. 2141 
We firmly believe that the bill should be passed to eliminate the many abuses 
in child labor, since at the present time there are too many very young children 


in the fields and many who must stay home from school and normal activities 
of a child to care for babies in the home so that the mother can work. 


Re 8. 1085 


1. We sincerely hope that this bill remedies many of the abuses of injustice 
to the migrant causes by poor pay. Most of the work in our area is done by 
piecework and not by the hour but we feel that if there was a minimum guarantee 
of hourly pay this would benefit the whole rural economy. The law will like- 
wise assist all workers in all counties who are exploited in many ways by reason 
of poor relations between the farmer and the worker. 

2. We also believe that insurance and workmen's compensation should be taken 
out in favor of the migrants. These should be covered by social security bene- 
fits likewise. 

We humbly submit these notes in the hope that at the actual hearing we shall 
be able to submit proof wherever required and answer questions relative to the 
points we have raised. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF FATHER CLEMENT KERN 


I thank you for the opportunity to present these few remarks as a priest with 
some observations on the moral issues involved in the migrant worker problem 
and as a citizen of Michigan with some little background of observations in the 
problem. Therefore, I am not an economist nor an expert on rural affairs nor 
a farmer nor a dealer in hired farmhands. 

1. A study of the farm labor reports of our Michigan Farm Placement Bureau 
will show that migrants come to Michigan with increasing volume in the last 
few years, mechanization notwithstanding. 

2. No serious effort has been made by the agricultural industry to recruit or 
attract local, statewide labor. 

(a) Fuller’s study of this in St. Clair County, Calif., applies to Michigan 
and makes and proves this point. 

(0) Our cherry industry—not our easiest to work—has no great difficulty 
in attracting workers from the State, compare wage scale in Michigan farm 
labor reports. This is not.a simple solution but it has never been seriously 
tried. 

3. The timeliness of this legislation is excellent because the public is becoming 
more and more aware of the migrant problem. 

(a) Secretary Mitchell’s concern and his work to find the answers. 

(b) The U.S. labor movement has finally done something constructive in 
behalf of agricultural workers. 

(c) Hearings of the National Sharecroppers Board in Washington in 
February 1955. 
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(d) Articles in the press and in magazines are increasing. 

(e) Groups of citizens are more and more aware with educational efforts, 
ect. 

4. Others have treated the subject of the bills under consideration in the 
hearings suffice it to say that it is a sad commentary on our human relations in 
the industry when its workers are not covered by the normal legislation cov ering 
other workers, and such stanch opposition is found to it by groups. 

5. In this connection it is hoped that the Senate will give support to Secretary 
Mitchell’s proposed changes for housing and transportation and minimum wages 
These are changes that have met with great opposition by organized farm associa- 
tions and yet the housing and wages in Michigan are not up to par in any sense. 

One of the principles of our farm placement bureau regarding housing and 
human relations with migrants has been ‘The Good Housing Gets the Good 
Workers” and we are very proud of the work that has been done by our employ- 
ment service to implement this slogan in a constructive way. Obstructionist and 
bloc opposition may fume but competition for migrant workers from other Central 
States will make good housing and the reasonable changes for the better sug- 
gested by the Secretary a must for Michigan. 

6. There seems to be a tendency growing among growers to take as little 
responsibility as possible for personal relations with their migrants. In the 
sugar industry this is a big problem for processors. The farmers who grow the 
beets want less and less to do with the workers who work on their acres. In 
many other crops there is more and more dependence on crew leaders. Many a 
big farmer in our southern counties do not know how many workers they have, 
the whole season through. When the unions come to the migrants we will hear 
the plaintive cry of how good it was before unions, when the plantation owner 
knew his migrants and patted the new babies on the head, etec., but those days 
are already practically gone and the farmer with many problems, probably 
thinks he solves some by handing things over to the crew leader or boss. Human 
relations in agriculture in Michigan are getting steadily worse. 

7. Two good studies in education of migrant children, Bay County and 
Western Michigan College, have shown the sad retardation of migrant children 
and show that the 1959 migrant children have less educational opportunities 
than their parents. 

8. Community acceptance of migrants is still very poor and though religious 
groups are working rather hard, they can’t fight the farmer who insists on Sun- 
day work and the community that won’t give up its stupid prejudices. 


Senator WiiuiAMs. Our final witness scheduled for this afternoon 
is Mrs. John Graham, Jr., representing the Michigan Migrant Min- 
istry. Mrs. Graham. 

Weare glad to have you with us, Mrs. Graham. 

Mrs. Granam. Thank you. I have a prepared statement to present 
on behalf of Mrs. Carl Gladstone, who sends her regrets because she 


is in the hospital today. First, I would like to make a couple of com- 
ments on my own, please. 


Senator WiLLIAMs. Fine. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. CARL GLADSTONE, DIRECTOR OF MICHIGAN 
MIGRANT MINISTRY, PRESENTED BY MRS. JOHN GRAHAM, JR. 


Mrs. Granam. I represent the Michigan Migrant Ministry of the 
Michigan Council of Churches and the Division of Home Missions of 
the National Council of Churches of Christ in the United States of 
America. 

Each summer into Michigan come close to 100,000 out-State people 
to help in the pr oduci ing of our crops which go on to the tables of the 
Nation. Between 25 and 30 crops are produced i in Michigan which 
require outside help sometime between the planting and harvesting 
and processing of those crops. 
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Full well we know here in Michigan that we must have those people 
come to us, that they are an economic necessity to us. The number 
of migrants in Michigan are reasonably divided between Negroes, 
anglos (white), and Spanish- -speaking; the latter group being divided 
into Spanish-speaking families from Texas and imported contracted 
nationals from Mexico. Many of us are also aware that a very large 
majority of these migrants are U.S. citizens and, therefore, are 
entitled to all the good things that we enjoy, health services, edu- 

cation, welfare services, and the right to worship the way they think 
best. 

Many of us are also aware that they are many problems connected 
with the moving of vast numbers of people such as move into Mich- 
igan each summer. Not only are there problems for the migrants but 
there are problems for their employers, the growers, and the com- 
munities for which they work for short periods of time. I will take 
time in this statement to enumerate only a few of these problems. 
Without a doubt the greatest victims of migrant living are the chil- 
dren, and some of the ‘problems which greatly affect migrant children 
are lack of education. Too much moving denies them the continuity of 
education and dropouts are all too frequent among teenagers in the mi- 

erant stream. How can a child gain an education when he is shifted 
from one to five schools in a school year or perhaps only attend school 
a part of that time? Is it any wonder they become discouraged and 
think school a useless form of activity ? 

We here in Michigan do not have the school problems that many 
States have because of the fact that our schools are not in session 
during the peak of the migrant season. However, I do believe there 
is a need for makeup sessions financed by State and Federal funds 
in order that these children might be more nearly where they should 
be, if and when they do get a chance to go to school. 

Another problem of the migrant people is that of health and wel- 
fare services. We know very well that these people are in the low 
income bracket. Because of their constant moving and the fact a 
legal residence cannot be established because of moving they are many 
times denied the benefit of health and welfare services when misfor- 
tune strikes, and these are our own U.S. citizens who are denied these 
privileges which we take for granted. I believe a change in the resi- 
dence laws of our country would alleviate a great deal of suffering 
in this line. 

The third difficulty of migrant living, of which I will speak briefly, 
is that of migrant housing. Migrant housing in Michigan may be 
described as good, bad, and indifferent. I can truthfully say that in 
the time that I have been connected with this work in one way or 
another I have seen migrant housing improve a very great deal. I 
am proud of the advances that have been made in our State. Still we 
are all aware that more improvements can be made. I think one of the 
best solutions to this problem has been made in a county of Michigan 
in which the growers have voluntarily subscribed to a housing code 
among themselves. There are many other problems of migrant living 
that could be touched upon—recreation, child labor, discrimination, 
minimum wage, but undoubtedly these are being presented by others 
present. 
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I am proud to say that I have many very fine friends among the 
growers in Michigan. I have found the majority of these growers 
to be men of integrity who wish to provide as good housing, working 
conditions, and so forth, for their workers as they reasonably can, I 
am very much aware of the fact that the grower has multiple prob- 
lems along with his side of the migrant situation. The irresponsible 
worker, the fly-by-night worker, drunkenness, and immorality in the 
camp, the lazy ones who stay only long enough to earn enough to 
move to the next place, the destructive families, who tear out 
the screen doors and windows as fast as they are put on. These 
are only a few of the problems that torment the farmers who use 
migrant labor. The communities in which the migrants work have 
their problems also. The influx of many hundreds of children for 
our overburdened school buildings and teachers, although as before 
stated, this is not a great problem here in Michigan. Crossroad towns 
are overnight turned into metropolises, community resources taxed to 
the bursting seams with more people than have been in the area for 
several months. Police records, in some cases juvenile delinquency, 
all these and others, are problems of the communities to which mi- 
grants come to work, but without whom these same communities 
would not be able to harvest their crops and have the economic sta- 
bilization with which they are so familiar. I have enumerated very 
briefly a few of the problems connected with Michigan and all over 
the United States. I am sure there are many in this room that could 
or have added to the list. 

Since 1940 the Migrant Ministry has been bringing direct services 
to the migrants who came into Michigan each summer. Our work 
has been and alw: ays will be directed to ‘the total man and direct serv- 
ices to that man and his needs whatever they may be will be our aim. 
Our work has long been sponsored by the Division of Home Missions 
of the National Council of Churches and as we seek to share our 
Christian faith with the migrant we also seek to serve what ever 
need he may have, be it physic al, mental, or recreational. We can 
but follow the example of the Christ who many times healed and 

taught before He talked of spiritual things. 

The Migrant Ministry tries to help the local community to under- 
stand the migrant and his problems as well as to educate the migrant 
to his own personal worth, belonging and responsibility as a 
U.S. citizen. We try to influence our local churches to accept the 
migrant into their fellowship and make them feel at home while they 
are in thecommunity. This past summer in 24 communities Migrant 
Ministry staff carried on programs which were planned and promoted 
in their respective areas. These staff people were teachers, college 
students, seminarians, social workers, those preparing for special 
Christian work, for the teaching field and other professions. They 
held Bible schools, assisted in health clinics, instigated ball games 
and good clean recreation, held family nights in which fun, recreation, 
and worship all had their part. Too numerous to mention were the 
activities and various things done by these staff people. Reports on 
the summer work are not vet compiled, but a complete report on the 
Michigan migrant work will be available by October 30. These will 
be available to any one who may desire them. 
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There is one phase of great need among migrant families with small 
children in which we of the migrant ministry are most interested : 
this is in the area of child care. Michigan has one lone child-care 
center. It is situated in the blueberry area near South Haven. 
Each summer during blueberry season a local committee of interested 
people from the churches of the community plan and carry on this 
child-care center for migrant preschoolers. The building was built 
in 1952 by a work-camp group from the Friends service “committee. 
It is staffed each summer by a work camp group from the Mennonite 
denomination. It is licensed by the Michigan De artment of Social 
Welfare upon the recommendation of the local health department. and 
the local and State health department work very closely with the local 
committee in the operation of the center. But this is a very expen- 
sive procedure for a small group of citizens to undertake. I am of the 
opinion that there should be funds available, for care of children, 
from national resources that could be used to finance a small number 
of pilot projects such as this, leaving the local committee’s resources 
to be used in other ways. 

The fact that migrants cross State lines in their wanderings from 
State to State makes the problem a national problem rather than a 
State problem and resources for pilot projects should be channeled 
from National through State agencies. 

Only by the problem of migratory labor being attacked from all 
levels National, State, and local can we hope to conquer this “laissez- 
faire” attitude that has dominated our citizenry in the past years. 
Our State and Nation has made a beginning in the solution of our 
problems. We must continue. 

Respectfully submitted, Mrs. Carl Gladstone, our State supervisor. 

Senator Wirt1ams. Thank you, and you did have a few comments 
of your own? 

Mrs. Granam. Yes. I believe I was chosen for this because I have 
just made an extensive tour throughout Michigan to our growers and 
our centers where we havethem. And I was particularly interested in 
your hourly wage, because I was talking to a blueberry manager who 
has the blueberry- picking machine, and he informed me that he used 
80 pickers at the present time without the machine but, when he put 
the picker out, he would use 16 men on each machine, and therefore 
he would only need 5 families. 

He could pay them $1 an hour, which is more than they were get- 
ting picking by hand, and that, therefore, he could give them better 
housing, and he is using this machine this year, and that is what he is 
looking forward to. 

However, he still feels that 12-year olds and the women can do the 
machine work in the sheds; that is, taking out the green berries and 
the skaff and shuff, and it is very easy work. 

You might be interested to know that in our staff, that we recruit 
from the colleges, and we pay them only $40 to $50 a week, plus hous- 
ing, and that they can make more money picking str awberries and 
cherries than they can working for us. 

Senator WILLIAMs. Thank you. 

Mrs. Granam. Very fine. 

Senator Witu1aMs. It would be interesting to go into some of the 
further facts of the migrant ministry, the numbers of people that are 
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served and the number who are rendering the service, if you wanted to 
submit any amplifying information. 

Mrs. Granam. We would like to send you the information. 

Senator Writtams. For the State of Michigan. Also, if you have 
any national figures, that will be very helpful. 

Mrs. Granam. Thank you. We would appreciate the opportunity, 

Senator Wiiiiams. We have no further witnesses scheduled. We 
have the statement of Mr. Lloyd L. Gallardo, instructor of the De- 
partment of Economics, Michigan State University. 

Where is Mr. Gallardo? 

Mr. Gatuarpo. Here. 

Senator Wiiuiiams. I have had an opportunity to look this over, 
and it deals with pretty much a specific crop, the cucumber crop, 
pickles; and I can see how your suggestions follow from your ex- 
perience in that industry. 

If there is nothing further, we will just take this and include it 
as a part of the record and it will be very helpful, Mr. Gallardo. 

Mr. Gatiarpo. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Lloyd L. Gallardo is as follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF LLoyp L. GALLARDO, INSTRUCTOR, DEPARTMENT OF 
YCONOMICS, MICHIGAN STATE UNIVERSITY 


My name is Lloyd L. Gallardo. I am an instructor in economics at Michigan 
State University. During the summer of 1958, I, along with three members of 
the Department of Agricultural Economics, Michigan State University, partici- 
pated in a study of the employment of Mexican nationals to harvest pickling 
cucumbers in Michigan. Michigan is first among the States in the cultivation 
of pickles, and in 1958 more than 7,000 Mexican nationals were employed in the 
harvest. My remarks are based on the findings of that survey and are directed 
toward the problem of minimum wage legislation for harvest workers. 

The following recommendations are suggested by those findings: 

1. Any minimum wage law for harvest workers that may be adopted 
should not be confined to corporation farming. 

2. A minimum wage law, if adopted, will tend to eliminate waste in the 
use of harvest labor by inducing farmers to adopt better cultivation prac- 
tices, to retire poor land from the production of labor-intensive crops, and 
to avoid hiring more workers than needed. 

3. A minimum wage law, if adopted, should be defined in terms of a day 
rather than an hour. 

Regarding the first recommendation, pickles in Michigan are grown for the 
most part on noncorporation farms, employing in some cases as few as two or 
three harvest workers. Yet, corporate processors are so actively and intimately 
involved in the planting, care, and harvesting of the crop that pickle farming in 
this State presents labor problems similar to those characteristic of large-scale 
corporate farming in the Southwest and California. Pickles are a contract crop; 
that is, the processor contracts in advance of the planting season with a grower 
for all the pickles produced on an agreed upon plot of land and at an agreed 
upon price per unit of output. Moreover, the processor normally provides the 
seed, and sometimes the fertilizer, the insecticides, and the fungicides. In a few 
instances, the processor provides the necessary farm machinery, and in still 
others undertakes the tasks of planting and thinning. Finally, the processor 
recruits the harvest workers, distributes them among farms, often houses them, 
maintains the payroll records, and pays them. The activities of the processor 
relative to labor are performed in the name of a growers’ association, made up 
of the growers under contract to a single processor and whose business is 
conducted by an employee of the processor. 

Regarding the second recommendation, the universal practice of paying pickle 
pickers at.piece rates has the effect of fixing the grower’s wage bill at a constant 
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percentage of the value of his crop, hence relieving him of a large proportion of the 
costs of inefficient management. Prior to 1958, a pickle grower paid 50 percent 
of gross receipts to labor no matter how poor his crop. For the last two seasons, 
the Department of Labor has relieved the worker of some of the costs of in- 
efficiency in farm operations by requiring higher piece rates for work on low- 
producting fields. The Department was able to do this because it has, by the 
provisions of Public Law 78, some regulatory powers over the employment of 
Mexican nationals. It has little if any control over the employment of domestic 
harvest workers, however, who also work almost universally at piece rates, not 
only in pickles but other crops, too. 

The maximum value of a grower’s crop, and hence of his wage bill, is fixed by 
the size of his pickle field, the number of vines in the field, and the productivity 
per vine. The number of workers has influence on the size of the wage bill only 
inasmuch as it is insufficient to harvest the whole crop. On the other hand, in- 
creasing the number of workers beyond that necessary to harvest the crop 
neither increases nor diminishes the size of the wage bill, but instead results 
merely in dividing a given wage bill among more persons, thereby reducing the 
earnings of each individual worker. But the grower, in contrast to the worker, 
is in consequence better off with too many laborers rather than too few. Thus, 
though the workweek in pickles is normally 6 days and in many instances 7, 
the average worker in 1958, according to the Department of Labor, obtained only 
38.7 hours of work per week. 

It seems needless to point out that these problems are not peculiar to pickles 
but exist wherever piece rates are the prevalent mode of wage payment. More- 
over, setting a floor to workers’ earnings per unit of time will transfer much of 
the costs of inefficient cultivation practices, low yielding land, and overhiring 
from the worker to the employer, be he farmer or processor, where the burden 
undoubtedly belongs. 

Regarding the third recommendation, there is no standard amount of work 
expected per hour or standard number of hours per day in the pickle harvest. 
Rather, there is a given amount of work to be performed per day, which, because 
of the tendency to overhire, can be completed by a diligent crew in less than 8 
hours. An individual laborer may by diligent effort, if working by an individual 
piece rate plan, increase his earnings but only at the expense of his fellow work- 
ers and then only if his diligence does not spur them on to greater effort in de- 
fense of their own earnings. In such a situation, there is a tendency for the 
pickers to reach an agreement upon the pace of work. If, on the other hand, the 
crew works by a group piece rate plan, as is the more common practice in pickles, 
all incentive for extra diligence on the part of an individual picker is absent. 
Thus in pickles, the effort extended by workers is not so much a matter of the 
desire for higher earnings as it is the value pickers place on a leisurely pace of 
work versus a shorter workday. If a minimum hourly wage is imposed, em- 
ployers will have a tendency to report less hours than actually spent in the fields 
on the claim, with some justification, that the workers took more time than 
necessary. 

This tendency will be reinforced by the fact that the employer has no interest, 
other than that imposed by a minimum hourly wage requirement, in the amount 
of time his crew spends in the field so long as the day’s work is performed. It 
is interesting to note in this regard that in 1958 many growers did not know 
how many hours their workers had spent in the fields. 

If the minimum hourly wage requirement does not result in a tendency for less 
than the actual hours being reported, then it will have the effect of inducing 
farmers to require a standard amount of work per hour. This, however, will 
cause the workday to be shortened rather than workers’ earnings to be raised. 

In contrast, a daily minimum wage requirement will have the effect of induc- 
ing the employer to restrict his hirings so that each worker puts in a full num- 
ber of hours per day and to require of his labor a standard amount of work per 
hour. 

This problem, like those previously described, is present wherever piece rates 
are the prevalent mode of wage payment. 

To summarize: A minimum wage should be defined in terms of a day rather 
than an hour and should be required for all harvest workers, whether or not they 
work on corporation farms. The effect of such a requirement will be more effec- 
tive utilization of-the harvest labor force, and consequently a lessening of the 
present reliance on alien contract labor. 


Senator Winu1AmMs. Just one further statement. 
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Again for the subcommittee, we appreciate all of the help we have 
had today and the attention, without exception, from the 125 to 
150 people who have been here at one time or another during a rather 
long but very productive day. 

I have some ecards here that I would like to put on this first table, 
and if anybody would be interested in receiving the report on the 
hearings, after it has been compiled following our field trips, would 
you write your name and address on that card. Miss Kline will be here 
to take it, and she will give it to us. 

And my appreciation to you, Miss Kline, and all the people here 
who have been so very efficient and effective in cordially helping us 
this day, 

And our subcommittee hearings will now adjourn until tomorrow 
morning, when we start at 9.30 in the southwestern part of the State, 
where we hope to see some of these things firsthand. 

Thank you. 


(The following letter and statements were ordered to be made a part 
of the record :) 
BENTLEY, Micu., November 13, 1959. 
Mr. FREDERICK R. BLACKWELL, 
Counsel, Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, Senate Committee on Labor 
and Public Welfare, New Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


Dear Sir: When plans were being made for the hearing on migratory labor, 
held in Lansing on September 28, I was asked to report on migrant labor used in 
the harvesting of pickles. When final plans were developed for the meeting, 
time did not permit me to report at that time. As president of the Michigan 
Pickling Cucumber Growers’ Association, I am acquainted with growers all 
over the State of Michigan. 

Most of the pickle crop is harvested by Mexican nationals. A few growers 
still rely on migrant families from Texas and other Southern States. In nearly 
all cases the crop is harvested on a share basis. The main reason for this sort 
of contract is because the season is not long enough to divide the labor into 
crews of equal skill, so the fairest way to pay them is to give them one-half 
of the pickle crop which each individual harvests. Crew leaders are not used 
in very many instances, so as far as the pickle crop is concerned, the proposed 
bill regarding crew leaders did not affect our crop. However, any influence 
it might have on any other migrant labor working in Michigan could have an 
indirect effect on our labor supply. 

Pickles are a major crop in central and southern Michigan. Mechanical har- 
vesting of pickles is still in the experimental stage and hand labor must be 
relied upon—at least for the next few years. We have not been able to get 
local labor to pick for the entire season. 

Pickles are very perishable and must be harvested at the proper time. A 
delay of 3 or 4 days in starting the harvest, or a break of 2 or 3 days during 
the harvest season, can cause a considerable loss for the remainder of the season. 
If the pickles are allowed to become too big, they will reduce the yield of later 
pickles, even if these large, unsalable ones are removed. 

If, because of difficulty in getting reliable labor, we were to lose the pickle 
industry in Michigan, it would mean the loss of hundreds of thousands of 
dollars to the State of Michigan, as well as the loss of employment for this 
labor. 

I am sure your committee will be able to set up bills that are reasonable and 
fair to both labor and employer. 

If I can provide you with any further information, will you please let me 
know? 

Respectfully yours, 
Art SHOULTES, 
President, Michigan Pickling Cucumber Growers’ Association. 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF THE MICHIGAN ASSOCIATION OF CHERRY PRODUCERS 
REGARDING MIGRANT LABOR LEGISLATION 


(Donald J. McLachlan, Kewadin, Mich., chairman, Migrant Labor Committee) 


The Michigan Association of Cherry Producers, with offices at 1540 Griggs 
Street SE., Grand Rapids, Mich., is a voluntary association of 3,600 cherry 
growers. All Michigan growers who voluntarily contribute $2 per ton of cher- 
ries for promotion and research are automatically members of the association. 
County chairmen in each of the State’s principal cherry-producing counties 
arrange and preside at member meetings. Directors elected by counties carry 
on the functions of the association. 

The association is primarily concerned with cherry promotion and research, 
but also represents growers on matters of legislation and other mutual problems 
pertaining to the industry. 

The association does not buy or sell cherries or supplies. Neither does it, as 
an association, contract for nor employ any migrant labor. But each of its 
members individually employs migrants. The aggregate total so employed runs 
to about 50,000 workers annually. 

Michigan ranks third in the Nation in the employment of migrant labor. 
Total employment, according to the Farm Placement Service of the Michigan 
Employment and Securities Commission, in 1959 was 66,000 migrants. Of these, 
11,000, or one-sixth, were Mexican nationals. The cherry harvest accounts for 
the major share of the migrant employment. Consequently, the members of this 
association are vitally concerned with migrant labor legislation. 

This concern is primarily for conditions which will continue the flow of har- 
yest hands into the fruit regions at harvesttime in sufficient numbers to harvest 
the crop, since at present the crop cannot be harvested by any other means. 

Engineers at Michigan State University, in cooperation with USDA and with 
growers, are developing a mechanical picker which has progressed to the point 
that in 1959 a few large growers purchased and used such devices. The machine, 
however, is costly (about $5,000) and can be used advantageously only on 
trees pruned to certain conformation. Present indications, therefore, are that 
for older orchards and smaller growers migrant labor will continue to be indis- 
pensable for some time. 

An adequate supply of harvest hands at picking time is an absolute necessity 
for cherry growers because the crop, when ripe, is highly perishable. It is vul- 
nerable to wind damage and to hail. Sweet cherries have the added hazards of 
cracking and brown rot. The crop becomes unsalable when overripe and cannot 
be stored until processed. Unlike manufacturers who can slow down or delay 
production when market conditions are unfavorable or labor shortages develop, 
cherry growers must harvest their crops promptly when the fruit is ripe or face 
the ruinous loss of the entire crop. 

To assure an adequate supply of harvest hands, growers are more vitally con- 
cerned with the welfare of migrants than anyone outside of their industry. 
They also are concerned that the zeal of the well-intentioned but often misin- 
formed reformers shall not interrupt long-existing relationships between mi- 
grants and employers which have worked for the mutual benefit of both parties. 

Inasmuch as growers live and work with, and depend upon the migrants, they 
aire more concerned than anyone outside the industry with the practical aspects 
of sanitation, housing, health, accidents, exploitation, responsibility of crew 
leaders, development of migrants as responsible citizens, elimination of criminal 
elements, and other problems which have been investigated by the Senate sub- 
committee and other Government agencies. 


PENDING LEGISLATION 


Of specific concern to the cherry growers of Michigan at present is the pro- 
Posed legislation now pending in the Senate regarding the child labor and mini- 
mum wage provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1988 (Senate bills 
S. 2141 and S. 1805, introduced by Senator Patrick V. McNamara, of Michigan) 
and Senate bill S. 2498, introduced by Senator Harrison Williams. Jr.. of New 
Jersey, chairman of your subcommittee, and S. 1778. introduced by Senator 


Javits, of New York, both of the latter bills providing for registration of 
migrant crew leaders. 
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Principal arguments in this statement, therefore, will be concerned with this 
pending legislation, though some observations also will be made on the subjects 
of education, housing, health, rest stops along migrant routes, and the division 
of Federal and State responsibilities. 


I. Child labor amendment 


In regard to S. 2141, which would remove the present exemption for agricul- 
tural labor from the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act, 
ostensibly for the purpose of improving the welfare and the educational opportu. 
nities of migrant children, let us first examine some facts regarding the cherry 
harvest in Michigan, which have a direct bearing on the purposes of this 
measure. 

(1) The period of cherry harvest in Michigan normally extends from about 
June 25 in southern counties to August 10 in northern regions. The harvest, 
therefore, takes place during school vacations in summer and in no way inter- 
feres with school attendance. It does not conflict with the normal educational 
opportunities of migrant children. 

(2) Picking cherries, though admittedly tiring when sustained over a long 
period, as is any physical exertion, is not strenuous. It is not stoop labor, and it 
does not involve, for the pickers, lifting of any heavy containers. 

(3) Since payment is made on a piecework basis and no effort is made to exact 
any specified production from any picker, children or others may pick at their 
own rates of speed and for as long or as little as they like. Payment is made by 
the pail or lug box. The latter is a box, used for transporting cherries, which 
holds about 14 quarts. Although growers, who must provide housing and other 
facilities, expect a reasonable production from an adult picker, no production 
rate whatever is enforced. Children usually pick under supervision of their 
parents, and the younger children often for only short periods during the day. 

(4) Although statistics show farming in general to be one of the most haz- 
ardous occupations, cherrypicking is not hazardous. No machinery is involved, 
and most stepladders used range from 6 to 10 feet in hight. Those used by 
children usually are 6- to 8-foot ladders, and the younger children work mostly 
on the ground picking the lower branches. It is possible for a picker to fall 
from a ladder and sustain some type of injury but this is a rare occurrence. 
Accidents among cherrypicking migrants occur mostly on the highways or 
over weekends in the labor camps; very seldom in the orchards. 

Health hazards are few in the orchards because the use of poisonous insecti- 
cides is halted several weeks in advance of harvest to avoid residue problems 
and their toxicity is dissipated before the harvest starts. Shade of the trees 
provides protection from extremes of heat. 

(5) Because of the climatic requirements of cherry trees, most Michigan 
cherry orchards are located in the lee of Lake Michigan in what has become the 
preferred summer vacationland of the Midwest, where ideal summer tempera- 
tures prevail. There are abundant opportunities for water recreation. 

(6) The mechanics of cherry processing result in an early quitting hour and 
a workweek of 5 to 5% days. Cherries, a perishable fruit, must be delivered 
to the processing plant the same day they are picked. For this reason, the day’s 
picking ends in most orehards at 5 or 5:30 p.m. In Michigan’s latitude, during 
summer, daylight lingers until 9 or 9:30. Thus pickers have 3 or 4 hours for 
recreation each evening. Saturday afternoon is traditional “go to town” time. 
Oversupplies of fruit at processing plants sometime result in a full day during 
the wéek becoming a holiday. Cherries are almost never picked on Sunday. 

For the reasons cited above, peculiar to the cherry industry, thousands of 
Michigan and other midwestern residents join the migrants in Michigan’s 
cherry harvests. Townspeople, children of neighboring farmers, retired elderly 
people, factory worker families, relatives and friends of cherry growers, families 
of schoolteachers, seeking extra funds for some specific project, take part in the 
cherry harvest. Picking at their own rates of speed. with an early quitting 
hour and a relatively short week, enjoy the light nonhazardous outdoor work. 
Many of them find in cherrypicking one of the few remaining opportunities for 
working together as families. 

Restrictions would work hardship.—aAs can be seen from this résumé of cherry 
harvest conditions and practices, imposition of child labor restrictions in the 
cherry industry would penalize many children of both residents and migrants 
without resulting in any increased educational opportunities or health benefits. 
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It would not place more children in school because schools are not in session. 

It would prevent resident families from enjoying a vacation away from their 
usual existence, working together as families. 

It would keep many children, both resident and migrants, from earning funds 
with which to buy clothes and supplies for school. 

It would decrease the income of migrant families, many of whom, with the 
help of teenage children, now earn $40 to $60 per day. 

It would force growers, who must supply housing and other facilities, to dis- 
criminate again large families if the children of these families are required by 
law to remain idle, in which case they would become a problem around the labor 
camp. 

It would embody a philosophy almost directly opposed to that on which a whole 
division of the U.S. Department of Agriculture is based, namely the division de- 
yoted to the promotion of boys’ and girls’ 4-H Club work on the theory that 
interest and employment in suitable agricultural or other projects is a character- 
forming and citizenship-building activity. 

Juvenile delinquency.—This restriction of employment of children in light 
outdoor work would be especially inappropraite at this time when the United 
States is becoming increasingly concerned about juvenile delinquency; when 
thousands of Government employees, juvenile court staffs, and social workers 
are devoting their time and efforts to juvenile problems. 

Reporting in the November 7, 1959, issue of the Saturday Evening Post on a 
4-month study sponsored by the Ford Foundation of why juvenile delinquency 
problems are less acute in European countries than in the United States, Judge 
Mary Conway Kohler, of San Francisco, says that one of the reasons is the 
earlier employment of juveniles in Europe. Commenting on the tendency of 
Americans to try to prolong childhood, she writes : 

“We Americans are impatient with our adolescent and we must confuse him 
terribly. While we reject him and punish him because he does not act like an 
adult, we seem to go to great lengths to prolong his childhood. We demand 
that he act like a man—and a man works—even while we approve child-labor 
laws so restrictive that millions of American youth are idle.” 

Later in the same article she says: 

“A French official told me, “The most important factor in the prevention of 
delinquency is a good job.’ And in my own experience with delinquents, a 
job has solved an extraordinary number of problems * * *. Yet recently. on the 
basis that it would encourage child labor, the New York State Legislature de- 
feated a bill that would have allowed a 13-year-old boy to pick berries 4 hours a 
day during the school vacation.” 

While we as cherry growers do not pose as experts on juvenile delinquency, 
we believe from our own observations that a study would show that delinquency 
rates among rural youth and among agricultural migrant youth are far below 
the national average. We believe such a study would show that a reasonable 
amount of light work, in imitation of their parents, in which children are per- 
mitted to accept responsibility and to be paid therefor, develops character and 
is a strong deterrent to juvenile delinquency. And while it is undoubtedly true 
that “all work and no play makes Jack a dull boy,” it is equally true that all play 
and no work makes Jack bored and irresponsible, and often gets him into 
mischief. 

Comments on S. 2141.—For the many reasons outlined in the foregoing, Michi- 
gan cherry growers are strongly opposed to the blanket restrictions on child labor 
in agriculture which would be imposed by the proposed bill, S. 2141. 

We are not sufficiently informed on conditions under which children are em- 
ployed in other phases of agriculture and in other States to attempt to deter- 
mine whether some corrective Federal or State legislation is needed. But if any 
legislation is enacted, we feel that provisions should be made for exemption (by 
definition, work permit, certificate, or other means) for light, nonhazardous indus- 
try, like cherrypicking. Any other course, we believe, would work against the 
best interests of the children themselves, both resident and migrant, and, there- 
fore, against the best interests of America. 

Many Michigan growers have relationships of many years’ standing with 
migrant families who return year after year to the same orchards. Some of 
these relationships extend through second and even third generations. Growers 
do not wish to be placed in the position of having to discriminate against fami- 
lies because of the costs involved for housing and supervision for idle children. 
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And they do not want to see migrant families’ incomes reduced by prohibiting 
these children from engaging in harmless, helpful employment. 

Visions of grower employers as relentless, thoughtless exploiters of child labor 
are wholly erroneous. While rare cases of abuses may be found, most growers 
support and cooperate with the migrant ministries of the churches which provide 
educational and recreational programs for children; many growers provide 
basketball hoops, horseshoe-pitching courts, sandpiles for tiny tots, and other 
recreational facilities for the migrant children. Other growers have helped in 
the formation of sandlot baseball teams, migrant Boy Scout or Girl Scout troops, 
and the organization of fiestas for migrants. Many local grower units have pur- 
chased waterfront property for use by migrants. 

As an alternative to the flat prohibition of employment for children, growers 
believe that a more fruitful field for Federal action would be in the provision of 
Federal funds for two purposes : 

(1) For enforcement of the present law which prohibits employment of 
children of school age during school terms; and 

(2) For conducting makeup summer schools for children with the desire 
and aptitude to attend. 

Since it is difficult to fix State responsibility for migrants who cross boundaries 
so frequently, these would seem to be appropriate areas for Federal action in 
regard to migrant children. 


IT. Minimum-wage proposal, S. 1085 


Michigan cherry growers also view with grave concern Senate bill S. 1085, 
which would remove from the Fair Labor Standards Act a substantial part of 
the present minimum-wage exemption for agricultural workers. By so doing, it 
would introduce Federal legislation into an entirely new field. 

Heretofore the Congress consistently has exempted agriculture from such con- 
trols because of the great difference in the conditions affecting agriculture and 
those affecting industry. These differences are as great today as they were when 
the Fair Labor Standards Act was adopted in 1938, or at any other time in 
history. 

Michigan cherry growers oppose this amendment for the following reasons: 

(1) Because of the wide variation in the aptitude of individuals and of crop 
conditions from orchard to orchard, it is extremely dificult to pay workers on 
an hourly basis, or to translate piecework rates into hourly wages. 

Because it is light outdoor work in a healthful climate, as described in the 
diseussion of the child-labor amendment, the cherry harvest attracts all kinds 
of pickers. Some are young, some are old, some industrious, some are ne’er-do- 
wells, some are handicapped persons. 

In addition to wide differences in ages, strengths, and work habits, some have 
a natural skill or aptitude for picking which permits them to pick at a much 
faster rate than others. 

Production per worker in the same orchard may vary from 7 lugs a day to 
30 lugs a day. At the basic rate of 60 cents per lug, common the past several 
years in Michigan, it is a variation in daily pay from $4.20 to $18. 

In a much publicized contest held near Traverse City, Mich., in 1958, two young 
men from Arkansas each picked 49 lugsin 1 day. At this rate, they each earned 
$29.40. 

Establishing a fair, equitable hourly rate for this wide diversity of aptitudes 
and abilities is an impossibility. 

“Set” of fruit, size of trees, and type of pruning also varies so widely from 
orchard to orchard, even on the same farm, that determining fair hourly rate 
for each orchard would require a prohibitive amount of test picking. 

(2) Payment strictly on an hourly rate basis would be prohibitive, human 
nature being what it is, because it would involve prohibitive costs for super- 
Vision. 

Unlike workers in a factory, cherrypickers are scattered over wide areas. 
Their activities are screened by the trees. No boss or foreman can keep an eye 
on more than a few of them at one time. 

Under present piecework arrangements, this is no handicap. No worker is 
prodded to produce. He takes his own coffee, lunch, or rest breaks whenever 
he desires. He is paid for his production. 


Put him on an hourly rate without close supervision, and picking costs would 
skyrocket to levels ruinous to the grower. 
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(3) Attempts to continue on a piecework basis by translating it into an hourly 
rate equivalent, would put the grower in the position of constantly breaking the 
law. 

The only feasible way the grower could attempt to comply with the law but 
continue to pay on a piecework basis would be to use an average of picker pro- 
duction. But an average is a medium point somewhere between the high and 
the low. This would mean that the pay for those below the average would be in 
violation of the law. 

If he used the minimum production as the basis for translating to hourly 
rates, the grower would be at the mercy of the slowest pickers who could lower 
their production from day to day. 

(4) In practice, application of the minimum hourly wage provision would 
erclude the young, the old, the slow, and the handicapped, from the orchards. 

Imposition of the minimum hourly wage would keep children out of the or- 
chards as effectively as prohibiting their employment by adoption of S. 2141. 
This is undesirable, for the reasons cited in the child labor discussion. 

It would do so because under hourly wage requirements, the grower could not 
afford to offer employment to anyone who could not pick at least 12 to 15 lugs per 
day. 

It also would prevent the employment of the older people and the handi- 
capped both resident and migrant, who now pick cherries as a means of adding 
to their livelihood. 

It would further force the grower to weed out as rapidly as possible the slow 
and the inept, thus causing a disruption of the migrant crew. 

In general, it would force the grower to favor the employment of single males, 
such as are found in the Mexican national crews, rather than domestic family 
groups which at present make up the bulk of the harvest force, and with the 
most congenial relationships now existing. 

(5) The law is unnecessary in the cherry industry because competition for 
labor has kept wage rates favorable despite falling cherry prices. 

Several factors are responsible for maintaining pay rates at favorable levels 
in the cherry industry. Vast expansion of planting in 1948 through 1952 of trees 
which now are coming into bearing has increased the demand for pickers at the 
same time that a general improvement in economic conditions has prevented an 
increase in the available migrant labor force. 

There may also be other reasons, but the pertinent fact is that labor has been 
in sufficiently short supply over the past few years that growers have felt com- 
pelled to maintain picker’s wages, even when they were receiving far less return 
from their cherries. 

Owing to the short labor supply, rates for picking in 1959 were kept the same 
asin 1958, though growers received $40 a ton less for their cherries. They were 
the same as in 1954 when the grower received $95 more per ton for his cherries. 
Rates for picking have been maintained, and housing improved, in a period when 
growers have been realizing a marked decrease in the net return from their fruit. 

Accurate studies of the hourly earnings of cherrypickers in Michigan, so far 
as we know, have not been made. Our growers are now cooperating in a survey 
being made by the Michigan Farm Bureau to attempt to get this information for 
your committee. 

But meaningful figures are difficult to come by, as noted earlier because of the 
wide divergence in age, aptitude, and production of the pickers and, in addition, 
some families insist on reporting and receiving payment as a group, while others 
may combine two or three individuals. Accurately determining average individ- 
ual earnings therefore is extremely difficult. 

A group of reliable growers estimate that average production of a single adult 
picker is from 12 to 15 lugs per day. The prevailing rate of pay for several years 
has been 60 cents per lug. This would give an average daily earning of $7.20 to 
89 per day per individual. But, again there has been no reason up to now in 
Michigan for growers to keep records of hours worked. Assuming a 10-hour day, 
this would result in average hourly earnings, approximately equal to or higher 
than those called for in the proposed bill. 

While these earnings appear low in comparison with industrial wages, it must 
be remembered that these workers receive housing and utilities free: they have 
no charges for daily transportation to and from their work; they nay few taxes 
except sales tax; and they assume few community obligations. They also com- 
pare quite favorably with the net returns received by farmers themselves as a 
study of U S. Department of Agriculture figures will show. 
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(6) Passage of this law will hasten the day of mechanical cherrypicking, 
resulting in technological unemployment for large numbers of those the law ig 
intended to benefit. 

Commonsense will indicate that if growers were now able to harvest their 
crops at very favorable rates, there would not be the great interest that now 
exists in mechanical picking. 

Cost of building and maintaining improved housing, for use only a few weeks 
out of the year, coupled with the direct cost of wages, and the personnel troubles 
frequently encountered in dealing with the less desirable elements among the 
migrants has caused many growers to look longingly for the day of mechanical 
picking. 

Demonstrator and pilot models now are proving that mechanical picking is 
possible under favorable conditions. 

A law as burdensome and costly to the growers as this could become, would 
result in intensified efforts to perfect mechanical picking. 


III. Crew leader registration 


There is not, at present, a unanimity of opinion among Michigan cherry 
growers regarding the proposals for requiring registration of migrant crew 
leaders, as in 8. 2498 and S. 1788. 

The majority of growers agree that there are instances of exploitation of 
migrants by crew leaders, and that where this exploitation exists, it is flagrant. 
However, many growers contend that, considering the whole body of migrants, 
exploitation by crew leaders is the exception, and that enforcement of existing 
laws against gambling, prostitution, illegal sale of liquor, and narcotics would 
effect the remedies desired in these areas without further legislation. 

On the other hand, perhaps an equal number of growers feel there is a great 
deal of merit in defining and fixing the responsibilities of crew leaders by law, 
and that registration of crew leaders would be very helpful to law enforcement 
officers in applying existing laws, and in weeding out from among the migrants 
the irresponsible and criminal elements. Growers in general applaud the pro- 
visions requiring crew leaders to carry insurance covering transportation of 
workers, and to show proof of financial responsibility. 

Favor S. 2498—On one point we have agreement from those growers who 
have studied the proposed bills. Of the two bills now before your committee, 
growers unanimously favor the longer bill, S. 2498, for these reasons: 

(1) It is more definite, leaving less to discretional regulatory power. 

(2) It provides protection for the grower as well as for migrants (sec. 
5(b) (2)). 

(3) It is more realistic in defining a crew as 10 harvesters instead of 3 
(see below ). 

Suggested addition—One provision of S. 1778 growers feel might well be 
added to S. 2498 to make it more effective. This is section 4(b) (1) of S. 1778 
defining grounds for refusal to reissue or to suspend certification : 

(1) That the crew leader has been convicted of a crime denoted a felony 
either under the laws of the United States or under the laws of the State 
in which he was convicted. 

This provision conceivably could be very helpful to administering and en- 
forcement officers in eliminating the reprehensible crew leaders. 

Suggested changes.—1. Our growers question whether the issuance of certi- 
ficates needs to be on an annual basis, as required by both bills, or whether 
certification for a 3-year or 5-year period, with the Secretary to exercise suspen- 
sion pr revocation privileges in the interim, would not accomplish the same re- 
sults. In event of suspension or revocation, the crew leader of course should 
be required to surrender his certificate. 

2. Another point of debate among growers is the definition of a “crew,” 
that is, the numerical point at which a group of pickers becomes a ‘“‘crew’’ 80 
that their leader must have a certificate. 

Growers feel that the definition of a crew as “three persons outside the imme- 
diate family” as contained in S. 1778 sets the point far too low. They are 
better satisfied with the number set at 10 in S. 2498 but many feel that in view of 
the amount and detail of bookkeeping required of crew leaders by the act, 
20 would be a more reasonable number. 

In the cherry industry, 10 pickers is considered a very small crew. Some 
crews number 100 or more. Twenty still is a relatively small crew. Experience 
indicates that there is little exploitation of workers by leaders in crews of this 
size. The exploitation occurs in the larger camps. The size of the crew is 
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important, however, chiefly because most crew leaders, whether of large or small 
crews, are not equipped by education, training or natural apitude for methodical, 
accurate bookkeeping. They are primarily organizers and handlers of men. 
Leaders of larger crews derive enough income from their crews to permit the 
employment of bookkeepers if necessary. But the leaders of smaller crews 
would be forced to do the bookwork themselves, a task for which they have 
neither taste nor qualifications. 

In the cherry industry, accurate records of hours worked, as required by 
section 6 (3) of S. 2498 would be particularly burdensome and difficult to 
obtain. Workers have the privilege, and exercise it freely, in the cherry harvest, 
of working pretty much when they like, except for a definite quitting time. Work 
habits vary among individuals even in the same crew. Some members go to the 
orchard very early, soon after daybreak. Some take siestas of 2 to 3 hours on 
hot days. Some take their lunches to the orchard and work straight through the 
day; others return to the camp for both breakfast and lunch. Wives may doa 
family washing in the morning and not go to the orchard until noon. Or they 
may work in the morning, and remain in camp in the afternoon. Younger pickers 
are continually going to and from camp. Adults are frequently taking off to go 
to some nearby country store. Whole families (though these usually are non- 
migrant families) have been known to go swimming in the middle of the day. 
In respect to hours, cherrypicking is wholly unlike factory work or by-the-hour 
work field crops. 

So long as workers are paid on a piecework basis by the lug, there is no reason 
why they cannot have this freedom of hours. But keeping accurate records of 
hours actually worked could become a nightmare for crew leaders. 

Up to now, in Michigan, there has been no reason for keeping account of 
hours worked in the cherry harvest because pay is based on piecework, and social 
security liability is based on total earnings or days employed. Likewise in the 
future, except for this registration act, there would be no necessity for keeping 
these records as to hours except for those workers who would qualify under sec- 
tion 6(a) (1) of proposed S. 1085 if it became law, and then at the earliest not 
until 3 years after the law became effective. Even then, it would apply to only 
asmall portion of the total hands engaged in the cherry harvest. 

From the viewpoint of the cherry industry alone, the simplest solution would 
be to remove from the act the requirement for keping records of, and funishing 
statements of hours worked. But cherry growers realize that this provision 
may be of importance in other phases of agriculture, such as in the hoeing or 
harvesting of field crops. Therefore, the elimination of this requirement is 
probably impossible, and the size of the crew for which this requirement must 
be met becomes important from the standpoint of the crew leader. 

3. Section 6(b), line 20, requires that the crew leader inform his recruits 
whether or not “the farmer carries insurance covering the health of his em- 
ployees.”” This comes as a surprise to cherry growers. The majority of growers 
now carry liability insurance protecting their employees against accidents. 
But health insurance is a luxury few farmers feel they can afford for them- 
selves. Growers wonder whether the word “health’ was used here inten- 
tionally, or whether the intent was to specify accident insurance which is not 
referred to here nor elsewhere in the bill. Health insurance, it seems, could be 
subject to mucb abuse. 

Approve of insurance—Growers unanimously approve the requirement in S. 
2498, section 4(2), that crew leaders must carry insurance covering damage to 
persons or property when transporting laborers. A complication, however, arises 
here in connection with the definition of a crew. Growers feel that for this re- 
quirement even three is not too small a number. Perhaps this complication 
could be avoided by imposing this insurance requirement on the transporters of 
small crews through Interstate Commerce Commission regulations. 


IV. Construction and maintenance of rest stops 


Although there is not now pending, so far as is known to this association, any 
Federal legislation for the establishment of rest stops for migrants, the subcom- 
mittee chairman has indicated that the scope of hearings would go beyond pend- 
ing legislation to include the whole area of welfare of migrants. 

This testimony already has proposed Federal funds for the enforcement of 
school attendance by migrant children while schools are in session, and Federal 
funds for establishment of makeup schools for children whose education has 
been retarded. 
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Michigan cherry growers also believe that establishing and maintaining sui 


able rest stops for migrants along routes most frequently traveled would be q 


appropriate field for Federal legislation. This would supplement the amendmey 
to the Interstate Commerce Act requiring migrant workers traveling in truck 
to limit their travel to 600 miles between rest stops of not less than 8 hours. 


Such rest stop accommodations should provide cooking, sleeping, toilet, ani} 
Because of race prejudices, in man} 


bathing facilities, at reasonable rates. 
areas, it is extremely difficult for migrants to find accommodations. 

State governments or agencies cannot be expected to undertake to provide aj 
the facilities needed, since the States traversed do not always benefit from th 
workers that the facilities would accommodate. 

Providing these facilities would help to safeguard the health of the migrant 
and to protect them from accidents, as well as to safeguard other highway user 
from the hazard of overtired drivers. 


With the enactment of crew-leader certification laws, use of these facilitix 
could be limited to crews led by certified leaders. 


V. Housing for migrants 


This association notes with satisfaction that there is not now pending Federal 
legislation with respect to housing for migrants other than the requirements 4)- 
ready existing for foreign nationals and the requirement in S. 2498, section 6(b), 
that the crew leader inform recruits whether or not expected housing meets 
these existing standards. This latter requirement, growers consider entirely 
reasonable and desirable. 


Michigan cherry growers look with disfavor on Federal legislation regarding 
housing because : 

(1) Competition for migrant labor has brought about rapid improvement 
in housing for migrants in the cherry industry, and will continue to effect 
further improvements. Growers already are well aware that those with 
poor housing have the greatest difficulty in obtaining and holding pickers, 
and get the least desirable crews. Competition is much more effective than 
legislation. 

(2) Housing requirements differ so widely in various regions of the United 
States that where legislation is needed this field is more appropriate for 


State than for Federal action, except where a treaty with a foreign govern- 
ment is involved. 


VI. Medical care and public health 


Another field of appropriate Federal action, Michigan cherry growers believe, 
is that of medical care, the need for which arises from chronic illness, maternity 
cases, communicable diseases, highway accidents, or other nonindustry related 
accidents. 

That the cost of such care must be borne by the community in which the need 
arises is not always justifiable, and in migrant-impacted areas may become a 
heavy burden to the local community. 


Residency requirements often complicate or result in the withholding of State 
or local local welfare funds. 

This is a field in which the study, advice, and counsel of Federal employees 
in the Bureau of Labor Standards, and the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare is needed to work out desirable solutions, probably in the form of 
Federal aid programs. This association believes there is need for further work 
in this field through conferences of local, State, and Federal agency representa- 


ie aimed at providing better care for migrants and protection of the public 
health. 


VII. A caution against demagoguery 


In conclusion may we suggest that in approaching this whole problem of 
migrant welfare, we should beware of demogoguery ? 

In discussion of migrant labor we frequently find such phrases as “appalling 
conditions,” “children of misfortune,” and “pockets of poverty and degradation.” 

As cherry growers who for many years have employed and associated with 
migrants, we feel such appellations are unfair, unkind, inaccurate, untrue, and 
inflammatory. In our experience, we have found the majority of migrants to 
be industrious, honest, responsible citizens. While there are some among them 


who sadly need education and improved economic opportunities in their native 


areas, the migrants also include many fine families with whom growers have 
cherished friendships. 
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We also should guard against the widespread tendency to think that workers 
become migrants only when forced to do so by poverty. Many do so by choice. 
One crew leader told his employer in 1959 *’This is the first year I have stayed 
in Texas until July since 1946. I will never do it again. We made good money 
in the onions, but it was 115° F. in the field.” 

By migrating, workers in lower income groups are able to enjoy a few of the 
advantages obtained by the more prosperous who maintain summer homes in 
the north and winter residences in the south. 

We should not require by law that farmer employers pay industrial wages 
to workers whom industry has rejected or bypassed, or to provide for them 
housing which they do not know how to respect and care for. 

We should not fall into the error of thinking that enacting laws is the sure 
and quick way to remedy all existing evils. The so-called noble experiment 
with the 18th amendment proved that legislation cannot proceed too far ahead 
of education. And after 25 years of tinkering, the national farm program does 
not successfully cope with natural and economic forces. 

Finally, in all cases of social legislation, we think we should proceed with 
the caution which arises from the realization that the basic principle of the 
founders of our great Republic was the least possible interference by Government 
with the freedom of the individual—migrant, immigrant, or landholder. 





PREPARED STATEMENT OF EpGAr C. JOHNSTON 


My name is Edgar G. Johnston. I am a professor of education at Wayne 
State University, Detroit. My interest in the problems of migratory workers 
and, particularly, in the children involved, began something over 15 years ago 
when, in visiting schools for the University of Michigan, I frequently saw children 
obviously of school age working in sugar beet fields and vegetable crops almost 
in the shadow of the schoolhouse, and found that school people were largely un- 
aware or indifferent to these children and their problems. From 1952 to 1955 
I served as cochairman of the Governor’s Study Commission on Migratory 
Labor. With this testimony I submit a factual report prepared by the com- 
mission, “Migrants in Michigan,” and the recommendations of the commission 
to the Governor and the State legislature. My testimony will be mainly in 
the form of comment on the recommendations of this commission. 

This commission of 27 members was largely representative of the various 
interests in Michigan concerned with the migrant problem. It included repre- 
sentatives of the major agricultural groups—the Farm Bureau, the Grange, 
the Farmers’ Union, and various growers’ groups. There was representation 
of the major labor groups represented in Michigan, the three dominant religious 
groups, Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish, public agencies concerned with problems 
of health and welfare, and representatives of major educational institutions in 
the State. The commission worked in close relationship to the Interagency 
Committee on Migratory Labor which included the official representatives of 
State agencies with a relationship to the migratory problem. Several other 
members of the Governor’s Study Commission and of the Interagency Committee 
will appear in these hearings. 

My testimony is related to the recommendations of the commission for two 
reasons. In the first place, these recommendations are still moot since there has 
been little if any progress in their realizaiton. In the second place, a number 
of these recommendations are directly related to the legislation currently before 
Congress and of special concern to your committee. I wish to point out that the 
recommendations made represented consensus of the members of the commission. 
Copies of the final recommendations were sent out to all members of the com- 
mission for modification and suggestion and in revised form sent to them with a 
request that they indicate disapproval of any recommendations with which they 
did not concur. The only area in which the committee was not in substantial 
agreement was in the recommendations pertaining to housing and the resulting 
recommendation was definitely a compromise between opposing points of view. 

In presenting these recommendations the committee was well aware of the com- 
plicated nature of the problems involved in migratory labor and the fact that 
solutions could not be achieved on a local or State level but, in many instances, 
called for interstate or Federal cooperation in their solution. On this point I 
wish to eall attention to the following paragraphs in the introduction to the 
recommendations of the commission. 
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“The recommendations are presented under categories around which the prob- 
lems group themselves. At the same time it is recognized that there is some 
overlapping. Problems of educational disadvantage or health hazards do not 
exist in isolation. They are related to economic pressures experienced by mi- 
grant families, housing, family welfare, and community attitudes toward 
migrants. 

“Furthermore, problems do not limit themselves to local, county, or even State 
lines. Some of them call for interstate and Federal cooperation. Recommenda- 
tions involving interstate cooperation and Federal legislation are included even 
though their implementation is beyond the jurisdiction of the legislature, the 
executive agencies, or the voluntary organizations in Michigan which are con- 
cerned with migrant problems. 

“Of the proposals made, some can be put into effect at once. Others are long 
range in character and will call for legislative action or the development of 
awareness and interest on the part of State and local agencies and the general 
public.” 

The utilization of migrant labor in Michigan is primarily in the picking of 
fruit, the harvesting of vegetables, and the cultivation and harvesting of sugar 
beets. While there have been some developments in the direction of mechaniza- 
tion, particularly in the case of sugar beets, the demand for labor from outside the 
State has been relatively constant or increasing over the period of the past 10 
years. From all evidences, it seems probable that migratory labor will play a 
significant role in the harvesting of Michigan crops for the foreseeable future. 
The supply of domestic labor to harvest crops is inadequate. While some use 
has been made of day-haul labor, particularly in the cherry picking, this has not 
proved to be a dependable or adequate source for the large numbers of agricul- 
tural workers needed during the harvest and, in some cases, the cultivation. 
There have been three major sources of out-of-State migrants—Spanish-speaking 
American citizens, primarily from Texas, southern white workers from Arkansas, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, Mississippi, and so forth, and southern Negro workers. 
In addition, there has been an increasing number of foreign nationals brought 
in through cooperation of the Farm Placement Service of the U.S. Department 
of Labor. These have been, for the most part, Mexican nationals, although there 
have also been imported workers from the British West Indies and from Puerto 
Rico. The number of nationals has more than doubled in the period from 1952 
to 1958. 

Michigan is either second or third (according to the year for which statistics 
are selected) in the number of out-of-State migrant agricultural workers em- 
ployed. Iam afraid that we must recognize that Michigan has fallen far behind 
several States with smaller number of migrants in the degree to which it has 
given attention to the major problems concerned and to their alleviation. 

The first area to which the commission gave concern was that of economic 
problems. The first series of recommendations is directed toward this area. 
It must be recognized that most of the other problems are related to and 
dependent upon economic factors. Migrancy is a result of economic insecurity, 
not a natural characteristic of the people concerned. It should be noted that 
the total average annual wage recorded for 1957 for migrant workers on the 
national level was $959, including nonfarm work. Of course, there are signifi- 
cant variations in terms of family income, but it must be evident that the pre 
valence of child labor in agriculture is one of the inevitable results of the low 
family income. Some provision for assurance of a minimum annual wage 
adequate to support American standards of living would seem to be on of 
the first essentials if the lot of migratory workers is to be alleviated. Appli- 
cation of the workmen’s compensation law, a regulation of abuses by some crew 
leaders and labor contractors and provision of unemployment insurance are 
desirable. Definite recommendations in this regard were made by the commis- 
sion, but no progress has been made on the State level. It would seem evident 
since most of the migratory workers travel long distances and work in several 
States that the only solution to be found is through interstate cooperation with 
Federal leadership. The President’s Committee on Migratory Labor has been 
successful in getting the acceptance of certain standards of transportation under 
the jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission. The commission 


recommended State laws covering highway transportation within the State. 
No progress has been made in this connection. 
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Education 

The lack of educational opportunity and the consequent retardation of chil- 
dren of migrant workers has been pointed up repeatedly in studies which have 
peen made. This was brought out clearly in the report of the President's Com- 
mission on Migratory Labor and has been supplemented by a number of State 
and regional studies. It is obvious that the very fact of migrancy interferes 
with school attendance and progress. Furthermore, child labor is a very sig- 
nificant factor in reducing the opportunity of migrant children for education. 

‘hile the amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act to forbid the employment 
fF children in agriculture during periods when school is in session has made 

me improvement, there has not been sufficient inspection to insure observance 

‘these regulations and I suspect that, in Michigan, as elsewhere, there is a good 

al of disregard for them. There is also a failure of school districts to enforce 
attendance of migrant children who may be in the district only a limited period 

f time. <A study I made of four counties in Michigan in 1943 showed the level 
f education of migrant children to be about the middle of the third grade with 
retardation of from 1 to 3 years, increasing with the age of the child. There 
is no reason to believe that the situation has changed materially in the inter- 
yvening years. 

Of course, the migrants are in Michigan especially during the summer periods 
when schools are not in session. A number of States have provided summer 
schools under State auspices for the education of migrant children. Several 
years ago certain Michigan districts did provide summer schools with an allot- 
ment to the district from the State school aid fund. A change in the State 
hool aid regulations (desirable for other reasons) made it impossible for 
districts to receive credit for migrants enrolled in school. The result 
vas the elimination of these programs. I wish particularly ‘ye inactinent 
of the bill proposed by Senator McNamara to make Federal fun available to 
local districts with large numbers of migrant children, as i ie in the case 

cational needs in areas affected by defense needs. 
Catholic and Protestant church groups have sponsored projects in a m 
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ommendations of the commission with regard to edueation are 

Ly it t and only limited progress has been made. \ ern Michigan 
University is to be commended for having carried out a study of edueation of 
migrants in Van Buren County and for assistance in a number of adult educa- 
hon projects, and Central Michigan University has been active in several proj 
for migrants but, by and large, school authorities have been so concerned 
With other problems that they have paid little attention to the educational prob- 
lems related to migraney. In this connection I believe that leadership on the 
national level is imperative. Certainly any adequate provision for education 
Will he achieved only as there is interstate cooperation and Federal leadership. 
The U.S. Office of Education hade a significant contribution to this in a 


> series 
of conferences for State leaders on educational problems of migrants held in 


1952. Unfortunately, the Congress failed to appropriate funds to make possible 
a continuance of this program. 


Health 


The migrants are, by and large, not covered by any type of medical service. 
A number of the counties in Michigan with large numbers of migrants do not 
have a county health department. The migrants are, in general, unfamiliar with 
local health resources available and ‘unable to provide for preventive health 
and medical measures. The commission was encouraged by a project spon- 
sored by an.experiment of the Michigan Hospital Service and Michigan Medical 
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Service (Blue Cross) to set up plans of voluntary prepaid medical care for 
migrants. This was tried in one are of the State with the cooperation of 
growers and migrants but, unfortunately, was discontinued after a short period. 
It is evident that there needs to be more provision of health on an emergency 
basis through the assistance of local county health departments and the State 
department of health. The U.S. Public Health Service, in cooperation with 
the Michigan and Texas Departments of Health, initiated a very interesting 
project in 1957—"The Texas-Michigan Public Health Service Migrant Project.” 
I am sure that the tentative reports of this study are available to your com. 
mittee and that the final report which is expected soon can be made available. 
It seems probable that such interstate cooperation with Federal assistance jg 
essential to assure the solution of health problems. 











Housing 


Closely related to the problem of health is that of housing. Michigan has 
no housing regulations. There has been consistent opposition to the setting up 
of any State standards on this matter. The commission was divided on the 
question of compulsory minimum standards through legislative action. The 
compromise recommendation of the commission looked toward the establish- 
ment of voluntary standards through a plan of approval by the State health 
department on a voluntary basis and an educational program carried out through 
the agricultural extension service. Unfortunately, little progress has been made 
in implementing these recommendations. I understand that in one or two 
counties the county health department has taken the initiative in setting up such 
standards. The Michigan Employment Security Commission had made some 
progress in improving housing conditions through the refusal to place migrant 
workers in situations where housing was not satisfactory. It is my under. 
standing that the annual worker plan, desirable in terms of providing continuity 
of employment for migrant workers, has somewhat reduced the effort of the 
commission to bring pressure to bear for housing standards. 

Housing conditions are quite varied in Michigan. As I am sure your com- 
mittee will learn, there are individual farmers and farm groups which provide 
excelent housing and find this an inducement to continual employment of de 
sirable workers. There also is no question that much housing provided for do 
mestic migrants is far below the standards required for foreign workers brought 
in under contract agreement. It is my personal opinion that only through the 
adoption on the State level of some minimum standards for housing such as 
those promulgated by the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, will 
progress in assuring adequate housing be made. There is definite opposition to 
any required standards on the part of a number of spokesmen for farm groups. 
There are definite problems in providing housing for migrant laborers in Michi- 
gan, particularly because many workers are here only for a short time and the 
employer does not feel that he can provide appropriate housing for them. Some 
growers’ groups have developed camp housing which at present is used largely 
for the imported national workers. It seems to me that there should be en- 
couragement to farmers to provide such camp housing on a cooperative basis so 
that workers can be taken out to a number of farms in the vicinity and returned 
to the camp at the conclusion of their work. The camps provided by the Farm 
Security Administration in the days of the depression in California and other 
States are an illustration of what can be done in this regard. Provision by Con- 
gress of legislation making available long-term low-cost assistance for providing 
such housing would be highly desirable and would encourage the development of 
such camps. Minimum standards in housing are comparable to other legislation 
setting rersonable standards below which conditions are not permitted to fall. 
In the long run it is my judgment that this would benefit the responsible farmers 
and farm groups who provide adequate housing now. 


Child labor 


Child labor for migrant families is the rule rather than the exception. There 
is a provision in the Sugar Beet Act forbidding the use of children under 14 and 
limiting the hours of employment for those 14-16. The Fair Labor Standards 
Act forbids the employment of children during school hours. Outside of these 
two regulations there is no provision covering children working in agriculture. 
It is questionable whether either of these provisions is uniformly observed. It 
is an anomaly that in the 20th century we should tolerate the exclusion of agri- 
enlture from the areas in which child labor is prohibited. A rosy picture may be 
painted of children working with their parents under wholesome conditions and 
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for brief periods of time but visits to the areas where children are employed 
raise some skepticism about the accuracy of this picture. There is something 
wrong with an economy which can be maintained only through the continued 
work of small children in order to make up a meager annual income for the 
family. Child labor is, of course, tied in with the whole question of economic 
security for farm workers. I have a suspicion that, in the long run, adjustments 
an be made to eliminate child labor in agriculture, just as they were in the case 
of the sweatshops in the early 1900’s in factory and industrial employment, and 
that the economy as a whole will benefit. 


Community integration 


Our commission made a number of recommendations for community activity to 
make the migrant feel himself a part of the community. There are notable 
instances in Michigan of communities which have made distinct efforts to involve 
migrants in community activities and to provide special recreation and educational 
opportunties for them. This has been pretty “spotty” and has depended on 
leadership and concern in local communities. There is still widespread lack of 
interest and even of information about the part migrants play in Michigan’s 
economy and the problems their presence here entails. 

I would stress again the point made in the introduction to our commission 
recommendations. The problems incident to the use of migratory labor are na- 
tional in scope. It would seem that their solution calls for extensive interstate 
and national cooperation as well as awareness and concern on the local and 
State level. Too much credit cannot be given to some of the voluntary agencies 
which have operated on the national and State levels to alleviate migrant prob- 
lems. The National Consumers’ League, the National Child Labor Committee, 
the National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor, and the National Advisory 
Committee on Migratory Labor have made significant contributions. The Mi- 
grant Ministry of the Home Missions Council of the National Council of Churches 
and the Catholic Welfare Conference have been active and have mobilized the 
concern of church people in this problem. On an official level the recommenda- 
tions of the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor have been salutary and 
constructive. It seems evident, however, that the problems are so complex and 
so widespread in their impact that only through Federal action by Congress can 
some of the most serious of these problems be solved. Legislation is not a sub- 
stitute for individual and community responsibility and concern. In the long 
run migrant problems will be solved only as all those who are affected by mi- 
grant labor see their solution in terms of human welfare and not solely of eco- 
nomic advantage. The United States cannot afford to tolerate a situation which 
makes some 2 million of its people second class citizens. 







PREPARED STATEMENT OF REV. JOHN A. WAGNER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, BISHOPS’ 
COMMITTEE FOR SPANISH SPEAKING 


The formation of the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor brings hope 
that something positive will finally be accomplished to alleviate the many ills of 
migratory labor in American agriculture. This Senate subcommittee, by reason 
of its structure, has the power to present recommendations that will be of benefit 
to the migrant laborer and the user of migrant labor. May the principles of so- 
cial justice be the guiding light to any conclusions reached by this subcommittee. 

The interest of the Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish Speaking in the 
plight of the migrant has a long history. Established in 1945 to look after the 
needs of the Spanish-speaking people in the Southwest, the committee by neces- 
sity had to expand its interests to the migratory labor field in all areas of the 
country to which the migrant goes. The Spanish-speaking migrant infiltrates al- 
most every State in the Union. For years Texas contributed to the migratory 
labor stream of the United States approximately 70,000 Mexican migrants. At 
the same time some 80,000 Mexicans migrate within the State of Texas. In 
addition there are many Spanish-speaking migrants from other States. Also 
in this general migrant stream there are the 400,000 plus braceros who come 
to the United States under Public Law 78. These figures are mentioned simply 
to indicate the deep concern of the Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish Speaking 
in the problem of migratory labor. 

In the past responsibility for the migrant was passed from one agency to 
the other. The community looked to the State for help, the State turned to 
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the Federal Government, and the Federal Government claimed that this was 
a community responsibility, and so for years the responsibility was shoved from 
one group to another. Heartening of late is the fact that over 20 States haye 
organized some form of migrant committee. The interest of religious and social 
groups likewise have focused much publicity and thought on the problem. Uh. 
fortunately, there developed, as it were, two walls opposi! f each other: those 
who were trying to help the mig 
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‘ants and those who were using the migrant, 
It is hoped that the Senate subcommittee might bring together both parties and 
Work out mutually acceptable solutions. 

Although a lot of the work in reference to migratory labor will eventually be 
done on a community level, the Senate subcommittee can do much to show 
definitely where the Federal Government needs to step in. Needed at present 
would be a national crew leader registration system so that a check could be 
kept, at least, on all migrants who migrate from one State to another. Ty 
conjunction with the national crew leader registration, State registrations 
should also take place so that State migration numbers might be accessible. This 
would force closer cooperation with Employment Commission Service’s annual 
work plan and give more migrants continuous work and forestall any areas 
from becoming flooded by migrants who have not concerned themselves with 
preparing their work schedules with Government agencies before leaving their 
home State. 

One reason why the solution of the migratory labor problem has been go 
slow is that the bracero program has never been studied closely enough in rela- 
tion to its adverse effects upon citizen migrants. It is the conelusion of the 
Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish Speaking that our migratory labor problem 
will never be solved unless the bracero program is reduced to a necessary in- 
stead of a supplanting force. By way of example, may I mention the faet 
that while thousands upon thousands of Mexicans leave Texas to labor in other 


areas, thousands and thousands of braceros are brought in from south of the 






















border to take their places. Local growers claim there is a shortage of labor. 
The shortage exists after citizens are forced to depart. Growers in Texas as 


well as in other areas have never been forced to make a real determined effort 
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uses the largest number of braceros 

mends the Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare for establishing 
the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. As executive secretary I pledge 
the Senate subcommittee full cooperation of the services of this office. 


In conclusion, the Bishops’ Committee for the Spanish Speaking again cor 











-REPARED STATEMENT OF REV. JOSEPH F. RvueEtz 

















My name is Joseph F. Ruetz, of South Bend, Ind. I represent the Society 
of St. Vincent de Paul, and IT am a member of the Council of Community 
Services, serving on the committee on service to migrant workers. 

It was in the year 1947 that Msgr. John S. Sabo, the Catholic dean of our 
county, realized that there was a need for some contact with these migrant 
families living in the South Bend area, and he appointed a chaplain for these 
Spanish-speaking people, and the chaplain he appointed was a professor of 
Spanish at the University of Notre Dame. 

The chaplain made regular weekly visits, accompanied by a member of this 
society. “Our first interest in these families was in matters spiritual, but it 
was not long before we saw the need for expanding our activity in the direction 
of the material needs of life. My personal connection with this work dates 
back to 1950. 
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In the years 1947 to about 1953 our Texas-Mexican population numbered 
about 90 families. Since then two farms discontinued this type of farming 
and, also, because of laborsaving equipment, the need for migrant farmworkers 
has lessened. So as of this year we have 40 families of Texas Mexicans, 
18 Mexican nationals, and 26 Puerto Ricans. About 25 families remain over 
the winter ; the others are here for about 8 months. 

We heartily agree with statements made by others that the migrant worker 
and his family is the most neglected and the most forgotten of our American 
labor. With the excess supply of farm labor in Texas and competition with 
the Mexican nationals crossing the border, sometimes legally and many times 
illegally, the wage rates paid in Texas result in the migration of whole families 
to other sections of the country, in search of employment at better wages and 
a better living. 

And, of course, more families coming north, east, and west, makes for com- 
petition for jobs up here and it tends to hold labor rates below a living stand- 
ard. For instance, let me tell you of a family which left Texas about 3 months 
ago. I asked the father why he left a job in Texas to come north in search 
of employment. This was his reply: “I worked in the fields of Texas, under 
the hot sun, and got 40 cents an hour. I cannot support my family on that 
wage.” 

In our area the prevailing wage is 75 cents an hour, with a nickel or dime 
added if the worker can drive a tractor or other farm implement. But this 
was also the wage paid back in the early fifties. What about the cost of living? 
What will 75 cents buy now compared with the 75 cents of 1950? This is tell- 
ing on these people, and so we notice that each year the families arriving here 
are poorer than the year before, not only in respect to cash in their pockets, 
but they have poor clothing, the health of the family is not as good. They 
come North in old cars that are really dangerous to take on the highways. 

And this low wage makes it necessary for the wife to work, especially if they 
have a large family, leaving the children in care of the eldest child, and some- 
times the oldest is but 8 or 9 years of age. 

Recognizing the plight of these migrant families, the Society of St. Vincent de 
Paul made a start in helping to improve the conditions under which these 
families lived. Visiting the farm settlements weekly as we did, we had occa- 
sion to also get acquainted with the farmowners. 

1. Because of these personal contacts with the migrant families and farm- 
owners, Our work became more effective. Housing was being improved, 
screens put on windows and doors. More consideration was shown these 
families, and we think this was the result of our interest in these people. 

2. When we found families, or were told about their need for food, this 

Was provided by the society. If clothing and bedding were required, we issued 
withdrawal slips to our supply store. 

3. Families require medical attention and when the funds were not 
available, we secured the necessary medical care hospitalization. Mothers 
then went to the hospital for the delivery of their babies instead of in the 
cabins. Children began to visit the children’s dispensary for medical 
attention. 

We enlisted the aid of the township trustees, welfare departments, and 
State agencies, and when their regulations prevented such help, we secured 
the services of doctors and the hospital on a gratis basis. 

4. One of the Catholic churches in the country granted us time on Sunday 
mornings for services which the people attended. The services were con- 
ducted by their chaplain with a sermon in Spanish. 

The babies were then brought to the church to be baptised. We married 
the young couples in the usual Spanish customs. We provided for the 
deceased and the funeral services were conducted according to our faith. 

5. We have social gatherings for all the families, starting with a “get 
acquainted party” in the spring, several Sunday morning breakfasts after 
Sunday services, and dancing parties almost every month. And for the 
families remaining over the winter, we have the annual Halloween and 
Christmas parties. 

6. The society conducts a food drive in our parochial schools to provide 
Christmas baskets. Last year we gathered a total of 6,839 cans and packages 
of food, 117 gifts, and 18 complete Christmas baskets with all the trimmings. 

7. To sum up, it is the purpose of the society to see that no family will 
suffer for want of food, clothing, or medical assistance. 
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Permit me to tell you about a case which vividly portrays the needs for medi- 
cal attention during the earlier days of our participation in this work—yesg, 
a case like this is happening almost every day in many sections of our country, 
We had occasion to visit one of our migrant families one evening to give them 
two pairs of new shoes for the children, as they could not attend school because 
they lacked shoes. After visiting with the family, consisting of eight children, 
father, and mother, we were about to leave, the oldest daughter asked us if we 
could give them some baby clothes. We replied in the affirmative and asked to 
see the baby. She replied that “her mother was going to have the baby tonight.” 
The mother was resting on the bed and she confirme? the fact to us. In this 
small cabin, size 14 by 21 feet, were eight children. There were 15 other cabins 
in this group, about 14 feet apart, and all occupied, and this mother was about 
to give birth to her baby, without medical attention, with but the help of a 
neighbor. 

We asked the father if he could get his wife to the hospital in South Bend 
within the hour and he said he could. We went back to town, made the necessary 
arrangements for her confinement, the couple arrived and within 2 hours this 
mother had her ninth child, but certainly under proper conditions. 

Since then we look for these expectant mothers as we make visits to settle 
ments, and they are taken to the city for registration, and they receive proper 
prenatal care as any other city mother would. 

Through the interest shown in these people by the Society of St. Vincent 
de Paul and the Council of Community Services, they have hecome a part of 
the community. They are accorded better treatment by the farmers; housing 
conditions have been improved. 

The work done by these two organizations has resulted in splendid coopera- 
tion from the county health department, children’s dispensary, welfare depart- 
ments, township trustees, and State agencies. St. Joseph's Hospital, the nurses, 
doctors, the Christ Child Society, the parochial and high schools give us every 
cooperation. 

Additional benefits have been extended to migrant workers as a result of our 
interest in their welfare. For instance, one of the larger farms store a large 
portion of crops of onions and potatoes, an? then processes these crops in the 
winter months—December, January, and February. This spreads out the work 
and provides employment for the families remaining over winter, sufficient for 
their minimum food requirements. 

Housing is quite satisfactory with the exception of one settlement. Area is 
clean and orderly and cabins large enough for the average family. The farm- 
owner of this one settlement which we refer to, understands the need for some 
improvement and we are sure he will improve as soon as his finances permit. 

We don't have overcrowding of trucks with workers. The houses are rentfree 
with the lighting. Fuel for cooking and heating must be provided by the worker. 

The farmers in our area have done these things and if better prices for farm 
products prevailed, we feel quite sure, they would do more for their families. 
We do not have any regulations in the State of Indiana with respect to housing, 
wages, et cetera, so that with a change of ownership, this spirit of cooperation 
might not be continued. 

Farmers are in competition with one another in the marketplace, so the 
granting of too many benefits by one farmer might place him at a disadvantage. 
Something must be done on a national scale, to better the living standard of all 
migrant workers. 


1. There should be a minimum wage or hourly rate for farmworkers as 
there is for factory workers. There should be some job security, a guarantee 
‘of working hours per week or for a period of 4 weeks. 

Puerto Rican and Mexican nationals brought in ‘he country for farm 
labor have a guarantee of hourly rate as well as a guarantee for a period of 
4 weeks. The contract also covers standard for housing, living conditions, 
_and some health and medical insurance. 

2. Since this would mean a guarantee by the farmer to the worker, it may 
be possible to withhold some of the worker's wages, to guarantee the farmer 
of an adequate supply of workers through the farm season. This could be 
a deduction of a few cents an hour which would be repaid to the worker, at 
the end of the farm season, if he remained in his employ. There have been 
and still exists many abuses of this system of withholding of wages. 

3. Firing on short notice should be penalized. One farmer in our area 
fired 29 families on one day without previous notices and with 48 hours to 
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vacate. This happened during a lull in the summer farm season, when little 
work was available on other farms; 187 men, women, and children were in 
this group, with 5 pregnant mothers under prenatal care and others receiving 
some medical attention. 

4. Perhaps it would be possible to work out some plan for granting un- 
employment insurance, to protect the worker against seasonal unemployment. 

5. A standard for housing should be established and which should include 
a building for showers, washing rooms for mothers and equipped with wash- 
ing machines. 

Such a standard, established by law would have to be supervised with at 
least an annual inspection. I say this, from an experience I had 2 weeks 
ago in Wisconsin. I understand they have such a State housing standard. 
Noticing two small Mexican children playing in the farmers back lot, I asked 
if he engaged migrant labor and he said he had two families. Upon in- 
quiring where he housed them, he said: “I put them in the granary.” 

6. We understand that in some localities, crew chiefs, take take a good 
“bite” out of worker’s pay envelope. This should be abolished or controlled. 

7. Medical and hospitalization insurance would be something wonderful 
for the migrant family. 

I have tried to cover the migrant and his family from the experience gained in 
our area. While we have tried to do the things we thought necessary for their 
ninimum welfare, much more could be done but which is outside our influence and 
jurisdiction. It would be better if the migrant worker’s income was sufficient to 
maintain his family and make them self-reliant. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Mrs. JOSEPH LEMKE 


The Detroit Archdiocesan Council of Catholic Women opened its sixth annual 
summer school program for the migrants. 


PRELIMINARIES 


Much organizational work had been accomplished before the schools opened. 
Hundreds of volunteers throughout the eight southeastern counties in the Detroit 
area had completed their part in the program, others were just beginning. Sur- 
plus foods, canned foods, and funds to supply the daily school lunches had been 
obtained; and promises of refreshments for the weekly migrant family nights 
had been solicited. Permission to use parish school facilities had been received ; 
buses and station wagons were borrowed. School supplies, books, paper, crayons, 
ete., were in readiness. Approximately 30 tons of usable clothing had been col- 
lected, sorted, and packed for distribution. 


SCHOOLS 


Seven summer schools were set up: Three in Monroe County, Temperance, 
Ida, and Erie; one at Blissfield in Lenawee County: two in St. Clair County at 
Capac and Allenton, and one at Imlay City in Lapeer County. Ten graduate 
teachers and 10 teaching majors from Marygrove College, Detroit, and Sienna 
Heights College, Adrian, Mich., comprised the teaching staff. Elementary read- 
ing, writing, arithmetic, hand crafts, hygiene, and religion were the subjects 
taught to over 400 children, ages from 6 to 12. Parents were pleased to have 
their younger children attend, and took great pride in having them neat and clean 
for school. This was a marvel to us since sanitary conditions were very meager. 
The older children worked with their parents in the fields, attending school only 
when bad weather permitted. Sometimes preschoolers were sent along to the 
schools. 

Some of the children, having attended our schools in previous years, were 
sufficiently instructed to receive first Holy Communion. Twenty-two little girls 
were outfitted in the traditional white dresses and veils. Eighteen boys were 
Suitably attired in white shirts and navy-blue trousers. All had new shoes. 

The children were brought to the school in buses at 9 a.m., separated into age 
groups, and taught various subjects till 11:30 when luncheon was served. This 
Was usually prepared by the parish women, and consisted of peanut butter, 
meat, or cheese sandwiches; or hot dishes such as chili, spaghetti, ete., along 
with fruit, cookies, and milk. Lessons were resumed till 3 pm. The 6-week 
School sessions closed August 28 with special parties in each school. 
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MIGRANT FAMILY NIGHTS 


Weekly family nights were held in four centers. These provided opportunities 
for needed recreation. Attendance ranged from 100 to 300 people weekly. Musie, 
singing, and movies provided the entertainment. Refreshments, sandwiches, 
cake, and coolade were served and clothing distributed. Weekly movies, music, 
and refreshments were also provided for the bracero Camps at Capac and Hudson, 


CLINICS 


Clinies were an innovation of 1959. Semiweekly clinics during July and 
August treated the migrants of Monroe County at Erie, Mich. Over 300 children 
and adults received vaccinations, triple immunization shots, and polio vaccine, 
Volunteer doctors and nurses staffed the clinic, assisted by parish people and 
teachers. Needed medicines were provided for all, and hospitalization arranged 
for one adult and two children. These serious illnesses occurred in a camp of 
52 people when the water became contaminated following a severe storm. 

Two l-day clinics were held at Allenton, Mich., in cooperation with the 
St. Clair County Health Department. The clinics were held a month apart to 
enable the children to get two polio shots. 

TB skin tests, vaccinations, multiple immunization shots, and polio vaccine 
were administered to 130 children, all with written parental permission. 

Eight TB test showed positive results and, within 48 hours, the involved 
children and their immediate families (32 people) were taken to Port Huron 
for chest X-rays. All produced negative results. 


FUTURE PLANS 


Next year, in addition to the present educational, health, social, and welfare 
programs, weekly dances for the teenagers are planned. This group lack social 
opportunities and recreation, it is hoped that supervised weekly dancing parties 
will help fill this gap. 

RESULTS 


At the conclusion of the program, it was felt that the migrants had gained 
some profit in all fields presented, and that the people of the communities had 
gained in tolerance and understanding. 


(Whereupon, at 3:55 o’clock p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to 
reconvene subject to call of the Chair.) 
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(Washington, D. — Lansing, Mich., Madison, Wis., St. Paul, Minn., 
Trenton, N.J., New York City, N.Y., and Philadelphia, Pa.) 


WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 30, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Micrarory LAsor 
oF THE CoMMITTEE ON LABpor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Madison, Wis 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in the United 
States Post Office Building, Madison, Wis., Senator Harrison <A. 
Williams (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator Williams (presiding). 

Committee staff members present: Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel 
to the subcommittee; and Raymond D, Hurley, minority professional 
stat! member. 

Senator Wiittams. The subcommittee hearings on migratory labor 
will come to order. 

Before we begin, I want to express the appreciation of our subecom- 


mittee for the good care Postmaster Whitwell is taking of the sub- 
committee and our many guests here today. 

We have a long list of witnesses, some 22 in all, and we would like 
to accommodate anybody who has time problems. If anybody does, 
if we could have a note to that effect, we will try to accommodate you 
inthe calling of witnesses. 


Our tentative plans are to hear the witnesses from the State govern- 
ment first, and then get into other groups and hear from other 
individuals. 

As you probably know, this is the second State in which our subcom- 
mittee has appeared to take testimony on the problems of migrant 
labor. The subcommittee has had referred to it three specific measures, 
with which probably most of you are familiar, dealing with child 
labor, with minimum wages, and with regulation and licensing of 
crew leaders, used to some extent in the recruitment of migrant labor. 

We were in Michigan for the last 2 days and had the cooperation of 
all interested parties, and I think our subcommittee is compiling a 
record that will be very useful to the subcommittee when we return to 
Washington, to the full committee and to the Senate, trying to find 
some ways to relieve the various problems that we all know exist in 
farm labor, and particularly with the migrant farm laborers. 

Without further ado, we will begin with the testimony of the Hon- 
orable Gaylord Nelson, Governor of the State of Wisconsin, which we 
will make a part of the record at this point. 
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(The prepared statement of Gov. Gaylord Nelson follows :) 
PREPARED STATEMENT OF HON. GAYLORD NELSON, GOVERNOR OF WISCONSIN 


Mr. Chairman, and members of the subcommittee, I am glad to welcome you 
to Wisconsin. 

The subject of your hearings is important beyond its strictly economic impli- 
eations. In addition to the problems of labor-management relations which are 
involved, and they are in many respects unusual and difficult, any study of migra- 
tory labor must necessarily concern itself with the whole range of human welfare 
problems which arise in this unique occupation. These problems affect com- 
munity life. public welfare programs, our schools, and other public institutions, 
They involve the welfare of employed women and children, as well as the de- 
pendents of the migrant workers. To a considerable extent, the needs of this 
group of workers are a proper concern of the public conscience. 

We are proud of the progress that we have made in Wisconsin in dealing with 
the problems of our migratory agricultural workers. We acknowledge that more 
needs to be done, and I am sure you will find a spirit of willingness to cooperate 
for further gains among our employers and the State, community, religious, and 
private agencies concerned. 

The Wisconsin employer of migratory farmworkers who treats his employees 
well must compete with employers in other States who may enjoy lower labor 
costs because they underpay and exploit their workers. And the self-employed 
farmer’s own standard of living is in direct competition with the standards that 
are maintained for the migratory farmworkers. The products of all compete in 
a nationwide market. 

The unfairly low and inadequate returns which farmers receive today for their 
labor, investment, and managerial skill also affects the situation of migratory 
farmworkers. Inadequate returns to farm operators should not be accepted as a 
justification of sub-standard wages and working conditions for agricultural 
workers. Rather, it should be recognized that the problem of low farm income 
mus: be attacked as one of the contributing causes of the migratory farmworkers’ 
problems, as well as the cause of great social injustice in respect to self-employed 
farm operators and their own families. 

Public policy should seek, as its objective, to maintain employment standards 
for migratory workers sufficiently high to enable them to support their families, 
protect their health, and furnish a wholesome home and social environment for 
themselves and their children. Likewise, their compensation should be sufficient 
to enable them to bear a reasonable share of the cost of necessary governmental 
services. Unfortunately, this often is not the case, and migratory workers and 
their families may constitute a partial burden upon the rest of the public. Also, 
children who remain uneducated or whose health becomes impaired because of 
unsatisfactory living conditions, represent a long-enduring cost to the public. 

Against all of this must be balanced the competitive position of those segments 
of our agricultural economy that depend upon migratory workers. By your pres- 
ence here, your subcommittee recognizes that the Federal Government must neces- 
sarily share in the responsibility for dealing with these problems. I will leave 
to the judgment of your committee, under the able direction of Senator Williams, 
the specific steps that should be taken at this time. I am confident that the wit- 
nesses who will appear before you today are the best informed people in Wisconsin 
in the various areas of your investigation, and that their testimony will be con- 
structive and useful. 


Senator Witi1ams. We have also received a statement from Con- 
gressman Kastenmeier which wil be made a part of the record at 
this point. 

(The prepared statement of Congressman Kastenmeier follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CONGRESSMAN ROBERT W. KASTEN MEIER 


One of our basic ideas in America has been that no group should make an 
unfair profit out of the real sufferings of another. We have also believed that 
no one section of the country should be able by unfair means to hurt another 
section. 

The present pattern of treatment for migrant farm labor means that both 
these basic beliefs are being denied. Some migratory workers, both American 
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and foreign, are being worked unbelievably long hours under substandard con- 
ditions at low pay. Such conditions are concentrated in some States, since many 
have passed their own laws and regulations to prevent such exploitation. 

The result is not only that some migrant workers have to live below the 
standard that has been accepted as decent by America. It also results in unfair 
pressure on business and farmer employers in States such as Wisconsin, where 
laws and regulations protect the migrants. Employers in these States have ac- 
cepted the responsibility of treating their workers decently. It costs more to 
do so, and these employers must compete with companies in other States that 
are miking a larger profit because they are exploiting their labor. 

Thus, employers in States such as Wisconsin are forced to lose business and 
money because they are paying a living wage and providing reasonable working 
conditions. It should be our Nation’s purpose to reward, not to punish, enlight- 
ened businessmen. It should be our Nation’s purpose to support, not to dis- 
courage, the States that are forward-looking. 

It would be to the national interest to set minimum standards for treatment of 
migrant workers, standards that could be applied across the whole country in 
order to wipe out sectional inequities. It would be to the national interest to 
raise the standard of living of one of the most neglected elements of our popula- 
tion, because we do not believe any human being should live in degradation 
and because it would benefit our whole economy to bring yet another group into 
the broad market for goods and services beyond bare subsistence. 

Thus, both from the standpoint of our belief in a better life for human beings 
and from the standpoint of national and sectional prosperity, it seems clear that 
national standards should be set for the treatment of migrant labor. 

Therefore, I would support the bills proposed to bring migrant farmworkers, 
after a transitional period to prevent undue hardship to employers, under the 
minimum-wage provisions that most Americans have had to protect them for 
many years. I also support the provisions of the Williams bill (S. 2498) to 
reguiate the contractors who supply labor to eanners and farmers. An unscrupu- 
lous few of these contractors have benefited themselves at the expense both of 
employers supplied with unwilling or unready workers and of workers tricked 
into conditions they would not have accepted. And, finally, I believe it is about 
time to forbid the hiring of small children for the grueling work of agriculture. 
Of course, the prevention of child labor should not forbid children of the farm- 
owner to do chores—feed the chickens or harness the horses. The law should 
make the distinction clear. 

Such laws, I hope, will bring to all migrant workers—both foreign and do- 
mestic—the decent wages, living conditions, and working conditions that mi- 
gratory workers already enjoy in Wisconsin and some of the other States. 

These men and women, after all, are entitled te their chance to build happy 
lives. Their children are entitled to a good education and to the chance to play 
that any child must have. 

In Wisconsin, we have found that they are as good neighbors and workers as 
others of our people, when they find that they are respected as individuals. 

We commend the same approach to the rest of the United States. 


Senator Witu1aMs. Now we have the privilege of hearing the testi- 
mony of Dr. Amy L. Hunter, who is the chief of maternal and child 
health for the State board of health. 

Dr. Hunter. 


STATEMENT OF AMY LOUISE HUNTER, M.D., CHIEF OF MATERNAL 
AND CHILD HEALTH, WISCONSIN STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 


Dr. Hunter. I havea written statement 

Senator WinuraMs. Fine. 

Dr. Hunter. Which I will read. 

Senator Witirams Very well. We appreciate very much your 
taking this time to be here, Dr. Hunter. 
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Dr. Hunter. Among the migrant groups coming into Wisconsin, 
attitudes toward health and willingness to seek or follow medical ad- 
vice vary as they do in other segments of our population. The health 
and hygiene prob lems are those which are found in any group with 
low average income, large families and limited educational back- 
ground. These are exaggerated, however, by the fact that for many 
native-born migrants there is no adequate health screening at the 
place of legal residence prior to migration. Their travel, living, and 
weit conditions are conducive to the spread of infections. There is 
little or no health insurance coverage. Persons with chronic illness 
and pregnant women who require medical care over a period of months 
have been verv inadequately provided for because of short stays in 
work areas. Migration of groups results at times in the removal of 
patients from hospital and medical care against advice. This has 
resulted in costly duplication of Ce 

Wisconsin revised its minimum standards for housing in 1957, 
After 1961, housing units not meeting minimum standards will be 
barred. Improvement of housing and sanitary focilities has not solved 
all the problems of hygienic living. There are still manv complaints 
of nina of facilities. These reflect the standard of living of the 
individual migrants and their families. They include misuse of toilet 
facilities and tendency to use the out of doors around camps and in 
fields. Dishwater is often thrown through screens. Showers are 
often used by oe lren in play resulting in plugged outlets. Many are 
not familiar with the proper use of flush toilets and stonn= “es oveur, 
Washing Gaaiioes when provided are improperly used or left in un- 
sanitary condition. 

The standards of living and the intelligence level of migrants 
coming through State employment services seems to be definitely 

higher than those independently recruited. They are also assured 
of more continuous income because of advanced planning with assign- 
ment to new locations as area work is finished. Where withholding 
allor part pay until area work is completed is practiced, many families 
are at times left without cash to meet needs for food, medical care or 
transportation. Local credit through company stores in lieu of pay 
creates a similar problem or may leave families in debt. 

Wisconsin laws provide for needed hospital and medical care 
through local welfare agencies when indigeney occurs, with billing 
made to place of legal residence. Migrants are often unfamiliar with 
resources and procedures so that many of their individual needs are 
not met promptly. 

Living and work conditions improve as families tend to return to 
the sme location. This has been especially true in the Door County 
area where the cherry picking and canning groups use a high con- 
centration of migrants in July and early August. \'>9 there is earlier 
reporting for medical care and better compliance with medical advice. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Health has from time to time made 
studies and participated in activities directed toward meeting health 
problems. These include tuberculosis surveys, followup of com- 
municable disease, demonstration of services to mothers and children 
and exploration of means of developing an exchange of records to 
assure more adequate prenatal care. This year a public health nurse 
with experience in obstetric and pediatric problems at community 
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and hospital levels spent approximately 2 weeks in Door County 
to observe the status of health and heaith care needs. Pie habits 
of personal hygiene increased opportunities for the spread of infec- 
tion. Diarrhea was more frequent where sanitary facilities were not 
properly used. Nutrition was generally good, especially in the Texas- 
Mexican family groups who maint: ained their native diet based on 
beans and tortillas. Local grocers tend increasingly to stock foods 
used by the migrants. There were many expectant mothers in the 
group. Most of those near term had contacted a physician to plan 
for delivery. Some in early pregnancy had seen a sieulehion for health 
supervision. None had a record of previous examinations. Costs of 
hospital care are high and often results in hospital releases the day 
after delivery. 

A recheck on individuals referred to medical care indicated advice 
was followed. The doctors felt that more effort should be made to 
help persons needing medical care to obtain this during the working 


day. At present many calls are put off until late evening or week 
ends, regardless of the urgency. Ability to pay hospital bills is more 
of a problem. It varies from season to season. The local hos pital 


Door County absorbed more than $12,000 in unpaid bills in 195s, 
a poor crop year. In 1959 total hospital bills of migrants amounted 
to $4.339 with $2,559 not vet paid. Except for accident insurance 
earried for pickers by the orchards and some limited health insurance 
coverage of cannery workers, there is no prepayment plan for medical 
and hospital care. It was the recommendation of the Door County 
medical group wi ith whom we met on September 25, 1959, that there 
is particular need to keep in mind the following points. These have 
the support of the State medical society : 

(1) Each migratory laborer and members of his family should have 
a certified medical record of freedom from communicable disease 
before leaving home base. .An annual health examination should be 
required. 

(2) Individuals should carry some form of health record showing 
illness and treatment, pertinent prenatal history, and immunization 
and vaccination data. A statement of medical studies or the name 
and address from which a summary of care could be obtained should 
be included or a national plan should be devised for central clearing 
of records. 

Voluntary plans for broad-coverage medical and hospital insur- 
ance should be devised. 

(4) A better plan for first aid and the provision of well-trained 
public health nurses working under medical supervision could lessen 
the number of emergency medical visits. Because of the problem of 
employing adequately trained nurses on a seasonal basis, it was felt 
that such nurses might travel the routes of the major migrant streams 
with the workers or be assigned by a Federal agency to cover the 
larger groups. 

(5) Educational programs on personal hygiene should be carried 
on intensively at the home base and at camps. 

As in many States, some migrants have remained in Wisconsin as 
permanent residents. Those remaining often have large families and 
a poor understanding of health practices. Many have inadequate in- 
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come for meeting daily needs and no coverage for medical or hospital 
care. 

The last paragraph is simply a review of a study. Shall I read 
that ? 

Senator Witu1AmMs. Would you, please. 

Dr. Hunter. From 1954 to 56, inclusive, the State board of health 
assigned a public health nurse to work through the county nursing 
program in Racine County for a 3-year period in settlement of mi- 
grants through which many transients passed. This special study 
helped to clarify some of the attitudes, feelings, and problems. Dur- 
ing the study period earlier prenatal care, improved diets, and gener- 
ally improved hygiene occurred. Much more education and new tech- 
niques seemed needed to develop better health. A planned study has 
been outlined with the Department of Sociology and Anthropology of 
the University of Wisconsin to learn some of the cultural blocks to 
the use of health knowledge and to devise techniques for changing 
attitudes and developing constructive health habits. 

This study, though started several years ago, was interrupted and 
I understand is to be resumed again this year. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. Well, Dr. Hunter, thank you very much. 

Referring to your last statement, to the study that is to be picked 
up again by the University of Wisconsin, it seems to me that this rep- 
resents one of the most important developments, to try to find ways 
to break through the cultural blocks and to create an attitude in these 
people that will make them want to learn better methods of living. 
Much that you say we have seen, and we have heard of it from about 
all the people who are familiar with these problems and who have 
presented them to our subcommittee. 

Yesterday we spent all day out on the farms in Michigan, and it 
seemed to me that by and large, growers who have to supply the hous- 
ing want to see conditions improved. 

The last farm we were on was in southwestern Michigan, the farm 
of John Handy, a truly great man. The last thing he said to me, 
was, “I try to improve things as fast as I can, as fast as they will be 
accepted and used properly.” 

If you can develop a program of education, suggested education. 
and if it can be in the hands of people other than the employer—it is 
very difficult, it seems, for the employer to make his way with these 
people and educate them; he has his business to do. If your depart- 
ment of child care and other departments of government find a pro- 
gram, it would be significant, to put it very mildly. 

Dr. Hunrer. We had an experiment with some of the methods of 
learning, with some of our mental health education programs which 
were being coordinated with this type of study, but the study was 
interrupted when Mr. McGinnis went to New York for graduate 
work, and I was not able to reach him yesterday, which was after I 
had a chance to work on the material that Dr. Newpret gave to me. 

Senator Wiiurams. I wonder if you would remain in contact with 
our subcommittee and advise us of the progress of that study and 
report ? 

Dr. Hunrer. And I could try again today, if Mr. McGinnis is not 
over here, to try to find out where that study now stands. 
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Senator Wittiams. All right. And if there are any preliminary 
findings, we would appreciate having them for our record. 

Dr. Hunter. Thank you. 

Senator WittiaMs. Thank you, Doctor. 

Our next witness is Mr. Darrell A. Pope. 

Mr. Guy. Mr. Pope will not be able to attend, so I am here in his 
place. :, 

Senator Wiuu1aMs. All right, will you come forward, please. 

Mr. Pope is the assistant State sanitation engineer, ed he is rep- 
resented today by— 

Mr. Guy. My name is Guy, Charles Guy. I am an engineer with 
the board of health. 

Senator Witut1aMs. Charles Guy, G-u-y ? 

Mr. Guy. That is right. 

Senator WituriaMs. All right. 

Mr. Guy. I havea prepared statement here, also. 

Senator Wituiams. I will say that frequently people with a pre- 
pared statement prefer to highlight their testimony and include the 
prepared statement for the record, and if we have a. before us, 
we can scan it. Whatever any individual wants to do, however he 
wants to present his testimony, will be all right. 

Mr. Guy. 


STATEMENT OF CHARLES GUY, SANITARY ENGINEER, STATE 
BOARD OF HEALTH, MADISON, WIS., APPEARING ON BEHALF OF 
DARRELL A. POPE 


Mr. Guy. My statement deals with the migrant labor camp situ- 
ation and the rules and law we have in Wisconsin for improving the 
sanitary facilities. 

The Wisconsin State Board of Health has had migrant labor camp 
regulations in effect since 1933. These rules were adopted pursuant 
to the general health law, section 140.05, Wisconsin statutes, which 
gives the State board of health authority to establish rules to protect 
the public health. 

After World War II, the number of migrants employed in Wis- 
consin increased, and it became obvious to the board that the rules 
regulating migrant labor camps were in need of revision and 
strengthening. Previous to actually revising the rules the board held 
a series of public hearings to which interested parties were invited for 
the purpose of advising the board on desirable controls to be included 
in the pending modification of the rules. The minimum standards 
adopted in 1949 incorporated extensive changes with particular at- 
tention given to theprovision of service building facilities. 

Soon thereafter the board, realized that information concerning 
camp locations would be needed before every migrant labor camp 
could be inspected to determine if compliance with the rules was being 
obtained. This resulted in the establishment of section 146.19, Wis- 
cosin statutes, in 1951, which provided for registration and certifica- 
tion of migrant labor camps. Section 146.19 defined for the first time 
the term “migrant labor camp” and required employers maintaining 
migrant labor camps in Wisconsin to make known the location of 
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each camp to the State board of health. In addition, section 146.19 
provided funds, making it possible to hire personnel to carry out the 
Inspection and certification program. 

Asa result of this legislation, an excess of 400 migrant labor camps 
were registered with the board in 1952, as against a previous high 
of speemaninneny 190 registered camps. Starting in 1952 the board 
attempted to contact every registered migrant labor camp at least 
once each year and inspect the camp premises to determine compliance 
with the rules. All migrant labor camps which met or exceeded the 
minimum standards established by the board were issued certificates 
and allowed to advertise as a certified camp. The employers operat- 
ing migrant labor camps not meeting the minimum standards were 
informed of the improvements needed to place their camp in a sani- 
tary condition conforming to the rules of the State board of health 
at the time of the camp inspection and again by means of a written 
report transmitted after the inspection, This Inspection program 
suffered from a high rate of turnover in the inspection force and at 
times it was not possible to recruit personnel to fill existing vacancies. 

I might deviate from this prepared statement to mention initially 
the inspection program was carried out by engineers, but there was 
considerable shortage and they had a hard time filling the positions. 
Now all inspections are made by sanitarians, by the board of health. 

In conjunction ig: the inspection program, a series of meetings 
were held with the various grower groups to advise them of their 
responsibility shdle the new law. The cucumber growers and cherry 
growers cooperated toa small extent, but for the most part their atti- 
tude was one of indifference. No cooperation was received from the 
sugar beet growers or the sugar company. The canning industry was 
the only group that voluntarily improved its housing during the 
period of time from 1951 through 1957. A great share of the credit 
for this improvement results from the Wisconsin Canners Associa- 
tion aecepting the new law as a challenge, and then working with 
the individual association members to gain their cooperation. 

It became apparent to the board by 1956 that voluntary improve- 
ment of migrant labor camps to a point where they would all meet 
the minimum established standards was not being attained. The 
campaign of employer education had not been too effective in secur- 
ing needed improvements in camp facilities. Several reasons were 
advanced for the lack of cooperation received from the growers. 
Shore period of camp occupancy, coming mechanization in various 
crops, and the large number of small growers were some of the rea- 
sons given for the reluctance shown by growers in improving their 

camp. facilities. There is no doubt that the cost of improving camp 
facilities was a major block in obtaining major camp improvements. 

However, the board felt that the gener al indifference and reluctance 
exhibited by growers toward improvement of camp facilities could 
only be overcome with a stronger law that would provide the board 
with means to enforce the minimum standards. As a result, the 
legislature amended section 146.19 in 1957 to give the board the power 
it needed to close a camp if reasonable progress towards elevating the 

camp facilities to certification level was not being maintained. 

This sort of brings us up to date. This is the current law we now 
have. And the original rules that were adopted in 1949 are still 
effect, with only small modifications. 
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The new law became effective in 1958 and required that all em- 
ployers maintaining a migrant labor camp make application to oper- 
ate by April 1 and that a $5 registration fee be submitted with the 
ipplication. The law also prov ides a penalty fee for late registrations. 
The law further provides that each camp for which application to 
operate has been made shall be inspected by the board, and if the 
hoard finds the camp is in compliance w ith the rules, it shall issue 
a certificate authorizing the camp to operate for 1 year. If the board 
finds that the camp is not in compliance with the ules, it shall issue 
a conditional permit setting forth the defects which must be corrected 
and establish a date not to exceed 3 years hence for compliance. The 
board may at any time suspend or revoke a certificate or a conditional 
permit if the employers fails to maintain a migrant labor « camp in 
accordance with the rules or fails to show progress in meeting the 
terms of a conditional permit. Only certified camps or those having 
conditional permits may operate in the State of Wisconsin, and the 
hoard shall order the immediate closing of all other camps. 

The board has attempted to cooperate and work with all employers 
in administrating the present migrant labor camp law. In 1958, the 
first year under the revised law, almost all registered migrant labor 
camps were inspected and issued either a certificate or conditional 
permit. If the camp was found not to be in compliance with the 
rules, the employer was contacted, if possible, and a timetable for 
camp improvements was outlined that would bring the camp to certi- 
cation level within the allotted 3 years or less. The pattern usually 
followed was one where all minor improvements were to be made by 
1959 and all major improvements were scheduled for completion in 
1960 or 1961, Major improvements are those calling for a new build- 
ing, such as a service building, or those requiring the expenditure of 
« considerable sum of money. In most cases the board has worked 
with the employer and considered his problems when allotting time 
for correction of defects. 

This year marked the first full vear under the new law and saw 
the first deadline for camp improvements arrive. Overall, the co- 
operation from employers has been good and more than moderate 
progress in improving camp facilities has been obtained. It appears, 
after 1 year under the new law, that the overall level of camp sani- 
tation has been raised. However, the board is conscious of the con- 
tinuing need for improvement in the housing available to migrant 
workers. 

Wisconsin is fortunate to have an organization like the State 
migrant committee concerned with the welfare of migrant workers. 
The State migrant committee has actively worked with growers stress- 
ing and emphasizing the need and advantages of better migrant 
housing facilities. The board’ of health wishes to acknowledge the 
valuable assistance given by the State migrant committee in the 
formation of favorable local interest to the board’s efforts to improve 
the housing facilities offered to migrant laborers. 

We feel the minimum standards being enforced in Wisconsin mi- 
grant labor camps are reasonable and complete. It is interesting to 
note the standards adopted by the President’s Committee on Migr: atory 
Labor incorporates much of the language found in the Wisconsin 
standards. The board is satisfied with the present law and feels 
that it is entirely adequate to improve the sanitary conditions at all 
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existing migrant labor camps to the level where they will meet the 
minimum established standards by 1961. 

I have attached a copy of the rules and copy of the law and the 
inspection form we follow in inspecting a camp. 

We are not through inspecting camps for the year 1959, and cannot 
give very many statistics concerning them, except that we have 
somewhere near 475 camps registered this year, in all. But a portion 
of them in Door County have been inspected this year, and we feel 
that the results we are obtaining indicates that we have certainly 
raised the overall sanitation TS at practically all the camps. 

Senator Witu1ams. This year marks the anniversary date of cam- 
pliance with the 3-year period, right ? 

Mr. Guy. Of the first compliance dates—1959, 1960, and 1961. 

Senator Witiiams. Have you withheld certification or revoked 
certification from many ? 

Mr. Guy. We have not revoked any. That takes a little bit of time. 

What we have done this year, we have not renewed a number of 
them. I can think offhand of about somewhere in the neighborhood 
of 15 to 20 that were not renewed. 

A good portion of them this year 

Senator WituiamMs. And they had to close up, is that right? 

Mr. Guy. No. Now, you are talking—you mentioned a certificate. 

Senator WiiiAMs. Yes. 

Mr. Guy. A camp that does not receive a certificate is issued a 
conditional certificate. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. I see. 

Mr. Guy. The most of those that were not renewed this year were 
due to poor housekeeping, and we just thought it would be an effective 
means to get our point across if they had to keep it up at all times. 

Senator Witi1ams. And who does the inspecting or the policing of 
the law and the regulations? Is that a State government 

Mr. Guy. We do the inspecting; the board of health has one in- 
spector operating from the central office here in Madison, and we 
have eight district offices, and six of these district offices have district 
sanitarians, general sanitarians. 

Senator Wittiams. Employees of the State government ? 

Mr. Guy. Right; that is correct. And for the last 2 years they have 
been cooperating and inspecting camps, so the man from the central 
office has had to cover the districts where we have no district sanitarian 
to do the work, which, unfortunately, one of these areas is the 
Waushara County area, which has a high concentration of pickle 
camps, and there are upwards of 200 camps in this area, and it makes 
large job. 

Senator Witu1ams. Of course, we will at a later time study your 
pioneering efforts here very closely and, without taking the time now 
to read the appendix of your testimony, Mr. Guy, I suppose you per- 
sonally are familiar with conditions in the migrant labor camps. 

Mr. Guy. Yes. I helped inspect some of them in Door County this 
past summer. 

Senator Witu1amMs. Door County ? 

Mr. Guy. Cherry camps in Door County. 

Senator Witx1AMs. I see. 

What are the most flagrant housing inadequacies that you found 
there ? 
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Mr. Guy. Lack of service building facilities in Door County in the 
cherry camps was the major item. And we have another item that 
causes us a fot of trouble. I do not imagine you could call it as flag- 
rant. It is the provision in our rules which prohibits a well pit on any 
camp site where migrant laborers will be housed. In other words, if 
you have a farm and you have your well terminating in a pit for 
frost protection, you cannot use that water supply for a migrant labor 
camp, and it must be corrected by 1961. 

We require that all water supplies terminate above ground. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. In other words, does that mean you have to have 
a closed well ? 

Mr. Gvy. You have to eliminate the pit. We feel the pit is a source 
of possible contamination, and you have to have either an above-the- 
ground pumphouse, insulated 

Senator WixuraMs. I see. 

Mr. Guy. Or what is called a pitless adapter, which is a shop- 
fabricated means of eliminating the pit without having an above- 
ground pumphouse. 

Senator Witut1ams. You probably read last week that down in Vir- 
ginia one migrant laborer died and five others were seriously ill with 
typhoid ¢ 

Mr. Gvy. No,I did not. 

Senator WiiiiaMs. I do not know what the term is you described, 
but it was traced to a contaminated well. 

Mr. Guy. Well, we have not been checking the water supplies, other 
than just the well construction, in the past year, but next year we 
hope to sample all the water supplies. 

Senator WituiaMs. We have had the common complaint of people 
close to the scene, and our first witness this morning, Dr. Hunter, 
testified to the failure through lack of education of much of migrant 
labor to intelligently use what we consider just the rudiments of sani- 
tation. 

Mr. Guy. That is correct. 

Senator WituiiaMs. Is that your 

Mr. Guy. Well, I think the shoe fits on both feet, so to speak. The 
camps that have good management do not have near the problems that 
poorly managed camps, with all their facilities, have. 

I have seen both poorly managed camps and well-managed camps, 
and they probably are misusing some of the facilities in the well- 
managed camps, but it is not as obvious, and apparently the owner, 
or whoever is policing the camp, keeps it under control. 

But then I have seen others where they have all the facilities, yet 
it actually is not much better than some of those camps that have 
nothing in the way of facilities. 

Senator Wru1AMs. Well, I was surprised, and we have been over a 
lot of ground ; we have been to well-managed camps and poorly-man- 
aged camps, and we have yet to see any basic running water as the 
basis of cleanliness, with either toilet facilities or showers or other 
bathing facilities. 

This was true even where the employer was the most enlightened 
fellow that you could imagine. It just does not happen. 

Mr. Guy. No; that is true. Some of them are just out-and-out poor 
housekeepers and nothing can be done immediately. 

Senator WiiiiaAMs. Even on the best, it is far from that. 
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Mr. Guy. That is right. 

Senator Witiams. And this represents an area of great concern 
and grave need in education and also the furnishing of proper hous- 
ing. 

Mr. Guy. Yes, sir; that is one of the complaints the growers have. 
They say, “If 1 provide these facilities, they will just ruinthem. What 
can I do about it ¢” 

Senator Winiiams. Yes, that is what they say. I do not know; I 
do not see why it is so difficult to teach some of these basic things, 
I remember as a kid there used to be a philosophy of a few that as 
we got modern aiiiaa. we could not allow the very poor to have them, 
because they would misuse them and abuse them, and if they had a 
bathtub, it would only be a place to store the coal. 

Mr. Guy. We have had people—— 

Senator Witi1Ams. That was certainly exploded. But it is up to 
you experts to advise us what you need at various levels of govern- 
ment, and then we see whether, in the priorities of government, some- 
thing can be done. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Guy. Thank you, sir. 

(The appendix to the statement of Charles Guy follows :) 


Chapter H 76 


MINIMUM STANDARDS FOR WISCONSIN MIGRANT LABOR CAMPS 


H 76.01 Standards 

H 76.02 Definitions 

H 76.038 Camp plan 

H 76.04 General requirements for dwelling units 
H 76.05 Prevention of overcrowding 

H 76. 06 Kitchen and mess hall or dining room 
H 76.07 Food 

H 76.08 Water supply 

H 76.09 Service building 

H 76.10 Waste disposal 

H 76.11 Management 

H 76.12 Inspection 

H 76.13 Posting of regulations 

H 76.1 { Appeal 

H76.15 Penalty 


Hi 76.01 Standards. These minimum standards adopted by the state board of 
health on September 16, 1949, in accordance with section 140.05 (3), Wis. Stats. 
shall be applicable to all migrant camps. 

History : 1—2—56; a.m. (1), Register, February, 1958, No. 26, eff. 3-1- 

H 76.02 Detinitions. (1) The term migrant labor camp ak mean and in- 
clude the site and all structures established and maintained as living quarters 
by the employer or for him or under his control and supervision for 6 or more 
seasonal or migrant agricultural, industrial, or construction workers, and for 
their dependents. 

(2) The term dwelling unit shall mean any building, apartment, trailer, tent 
or dormitory used as a place of abode. 

(3) The term sleeping room shall mean a room used for sleeping purposes. 

(4) The term habitable room shall mean any room in a dwelling unit which 
is used wholly or in part as living quarters. 

History : 1—-2—56: a.m. (1), Register, February, 1958, No. 26, eff. 83-1—-5s8. 

H 76.03 Camp plan. (1) Every dwelling unit or migrant labor camp shall 
be located on a well-drained area, and the premises shall be properly graded 
so as to prevent the accumulation of storm or other waters. No dwelling unit 
or migrant labor camp shall be located in any area that is situated so that drain- 
age from any barnyard, outdoor toilet, or other source of filth can be deposited 
in its location. 

(2) The camp shall be so laid out that no dwelling unit shall be located farther 
than 200 feet from a toilet and service building as required herein, and walk- 
Ways to such service buildings, other than portable buildings, shall be graveled 
or paved and well lighted at night. 
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(3) No transportable dwelling unit shall be located less than 10 feet from any 
other dwelling unit unless of same occupancy, or from the boundary lines of the 
premises on which it is located. 

History : 1-2—56: a.m. (1), Register, February, 1958, No. 26, eff. 3-158. 


~ 


H 76.04 General requirements for dwelling units. (1) All camp buildings 
shall meet the requirements of the state industrial commission. 

(2) Every habitable room shall be adequately ventilated and, with exception 
of tents, shall have window area opening directly to the exterior of at least 10% 
of the floor area, excepting that for the period between May 1 and October 15, 
the aggregate areas of window sash and screened outside doors may be 7.5% 
of the floor area. 

(3) Where necessary, every dwelling unit shall be provided with properly in- 
stalled heating equipment of adequate capacity to maintain a temperature of 
70 degrees F. during the season of normal use. 

(4) Every habitable room shall be adequately lighted. All electric wiring 
must conform to the Wisconsin state electrical code. 

(5) Bach dwelling unit, other than tents, used during the mosquito and fly sea- 
son shall have all exterior openings protected with 16-mesh screen. Screen 
doors shall open outward and be self-closing. Tent openings shall be provided 
with mosquito netting. 

(6) Every dwelling unit shall be kept free of vermin. 

(7) Every room in every dwelling unit shall be maintained in a reasonably 
clean and safe sanitary condition. 

(8) Tents shall be erected on raised flooring. Wooden flooring shall be 
elevated not less than 1 foot above the ground level to permit free circulation of 
air beneath. 

H 76.05 Prevention of overcrowding. (1) Every sleeping room shall have at 
least 400 cubic feet of volume per occupant over 12 years of age and 200 cubic 
feet of volume per occupant under 12 years of age, excepting that for the period 
between May 1 and October 15 sleeping room volume per occupant over 12 years 
of age may be 300 cubic feet. Sleeping quarters shall be of sufficient size to 
afford three feet between sides of beds. Head-to-toe sleeping arrangements 
shall be followed. 

(2) Every habitable room shall be not less than 7 feet, 6 inches in height from 
floor to the ceiling. 

Hl 76.06 Kitchen and mess hall or dining room. (Applicable only when op- 
erated by or for the employer.) (1) The kitchen and dining room shall be sepa- 
ruted from sleeping quarters and toilet rooms. No kitchen or dining room shall 
be used for sleeping purposes. 

(2) Kitchen and dining room tables and chairs or benches shall be so con- 
structed as to be easily kept clean. Table tops or coverings shall be smooth and 
free from cracks. 

6) Dishes and utensils shall be of non-tarnishable materials, free from cracks 
aml easily cleanable. 

(4) Cooking utensils shall be stored on racks or suspended on hooks at least 
12 inches above the floor. 

(>) The kitchen and dining room shall be swept daily, preferably with sweep- 
Ing compound to lay the dust. 

(6) The kitchen and dining room shall be scrubbed with hot soap suds or 
Suitable detergent at least once a week and preferably more often during a rainy 
period. 

(7) Dining tables shall be washed with soap or suitable detergent and water 
after each meal. 

(8) Handwashing facilities shall be provided in kitchens and shall include 
warm water, soap, and individual toweling for use by kitchen personnel only. 

(%) Cooks and all food handlers shall keep clean and wear clean clothing. 

(10) A sink with ample facilities for providing hot water shall be provided 
for washing dishes and kitchen utensils. All dishes and utensils after being 
thoroughly scraped shall be washed and scalded or disinfected. Air drying is 
required. : 

H 76.07. Food. (Applicable only when provided and operated by or for the 
employer.) (1) All milk used shall either be adequately pasteurized, evaporated, 
or powdered. 
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(2) Perishable foods such as meats, milk, butter, eggs and salads must be 
kept under refrigeration not to exceed 50 degrees F. 

(3) Refrigerators shall be thoroughly washed with hot water and soap or 
suitable detergent at least once a week. 

(4) Non-perishable foods must be stored in dry, clean, well ventilated, rodent- 
proof, screened store rooms. No food shall be stored on the floor; shall be on 
shelves elevated at least 12 inches above the floor. 

H 76.08 Water supply. (1) An adequate supply of purse water with supply 
outlets located not more than 200 feet from any dwelling unit shal! be fur- 
nished for drinking and domestie purposse in all camps. Where a public water 
supply is not available, the well or wells supplying the camp shall comply with 
the Wisconsin well construction code, excepting that well pits or pump pits are 
not permitted. Supply outlets may be located in the service building, if sep- 
arate from toilet, shower and laundry rooms. 

(2) No common drinking vessels shall be permitted, nor shall any drinking 
water faucets be placed in any toilet room. 

H 76.09 Service building. (1) Every migrant labor camp shall have erected 
thereon suitable building or buildings for housing toilet, lavatories, showers, 
and laundry facilities pursuant to this regulation, such buildings to be known as 
service buildings. A service building may be part of another building. A serv- 
ice building shall not be required for independent residential units housing sin- 
gle families. 

(2) There shall be provided separate toilet rooms for each sex. Water-flush 
toilets shall be required wherever a public sewer system is available. Privies 
or other acceptable type toilet units are permitted elsewhere when not in con- 
flict with local ordinances. Such privy or other type toilet unit shall be fly-tight 
and vermin-proof, and constructed with impervious floors and risers. No privy 
shall be located within 75 feet of a building used for human occupancy. Each 
water closet shall be enclosed in a separate compartment. Male toilet rooms 
equipped with water closets shall also be provided with individual urinals. 

(3) Lavatories supplied with hot and cold running water shall be provided 
for each sex, such lavatories to be located in the toilet rooms where water-flush 
toilets are provided, or in a separate wash room in the service building when 
such toilets are not provided. 

(4) Separate shower bathing facilities with hot and cold running water shall 
be provided for each sex. Each shower unit for women shall be enclosed in 
a separate compartment at least 3144 feet square. Each shower compartment 
for women should preferably be supplemented by an individual dressing compart- 
ment at least 10 -.n»ore feet in area. 

(5) Laundry facilities consisting of double tray laundry units, or equivalent, 
equipped with hot and cold running water shall be provided in each service 
building. One such unit shall be provided for each 30 occupants. 

(6) Floors of toilets, showers, and the laundry shall be of concrete, tile, or 
Similar material impervious to water and easily cleaned, and pitched to a floor 
drain. 

(7) The number of plumbing fixtures shall be determined as follows: 

(a) One toilet for each 20 persons of each sex or fraction thereof. 

(b) One urinal for each 40 men or fraction thereof. 

(c) One lavatory for each 40 persons of each sex or fraction thereof. 

(d) One shower for each 30 persons of each sex or fraction thereof. 


History : 1-2-56; am. (1) and (5) Register, February, 1958, No. 26, eff. 3—-1-58. 


H. 76.10 Waste dispostal. (1) All liquid waste from showers, waterflush 
toilets, laundries, faucets, and lavatories shall be discharged into a sewer 
system connected with the public sewer system, if available, or into a septic 
tank system approved by the state board of health. 

(2) Substantial fly-tight, leak-proof metal garbage depositories from which 
the contents shall be removed and disposed of in a sanitary manner at least 
twice weekly between May 1 and October 15, and otherwise weekly, shall be 
provided in sufficient number. Tin cans shall be washed and flattened before 
disposal if otherwise not disposed of in a true sanitary manner. The storage 
area for garbage and refuse containers shall be maintained in a clean and 
sanitary manner. Containers shall be scrubbed each time they are emptied. 
Facilities for washing containers shall be provided. 
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H. 76.11 Management. It is the duty of the camp owner or operator, together 
with any attendants or persons in charge of such camp to: 

(1) Maintain the camp in a clean, orderly, and sanitary condition at all 
times. 

(2) Report to the health officer all cases of persons or animals affected or 
suspected of being affected with any communicable disease. 

(3) Designate some individual or employe to be responsible for the com- 
pliance with these standards and such person’s name is to appear on the regu- 
lations posted in accordance with H 76.13. 

H. 76.12 Inspection. All dwelling units in migrant labor camps shall be open 
to inspection at all reasonable hours by representatives of the local and state 
board of health. 


History : 1-2-56; am. (1), Register, February, 1958, No. 26, eff. 3-1-—58. 


H. 76.13 Posting of regulations. All migrant labor camps located in Wis- 
consin shall be constructed, arranged and maintained in a manner required in 
above regulations. Copies of these regulations shall be posted in conspicuous 
places in the camp where they can be easily seen by the camp personnel. 

History: 1-2—56; am. (1), Register, February, 1958, No. 26, eff. 3-1-—58. 


H. 76.14 Appeal. Any person who considers any part of the minimum stand- 
ards for Wisconsin migrant labor camps, or any interpretation of these stand- 
ards, to be unreasonable may appeal to the state board of health to modify the 
same. 


History: 1-2-56; am. (1), Register, February, 1958, No. 26, eff. 3—1-58. 


H. 76.15 Penalty. Any violation of these regulations shall be punishable 
by a fine of not less than ten nor more than one hundred dollars for each 
offense. (Section 140.05 (3), Wis. Stats.) 
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Migrant LAsor Camp LAW 
(Chapter 546, Laws of 1957) 


146.19 CERTIFICATION OF MIGRANT LABOR CAMPS. (1) Derrnirion. The term 
“migrant labor camp” as used in this section means the site and all structures 
established and maintained as living quarters by the employer or for him or 

under his control and supervision for 6 or more seasonal or migrant agricultural, 
industrial, or construction workers and for their dependents. 

(2) APPLICATION. (a) Application to operate. Each employer maintaining a 
migrant labor camp shall annually by April 1 or 30 days prior to the proposed 
opening of a new camp make application to operate. Each such application shall 
be nccompanied by a nonreturnable application fee of $5 which shall be deposited 
within one week in the general fund. 

(b) Inspection. The board shall inspect each such camp for which application 
for certification is made to determine if it is in compliance with the adopted 
rules for migrant labor camps. 

(c) Certificate. If the board finds that the camp is in compliance with the 
rules, it shall issue a certificate authorizing the camp to operate for one year. 

(d) Conditional permit. If the board finds that the camp is not in compliance 
with the rules, it shall issue a conditional permit setting forth the defects which 
must be remedied and establish a date not to exceed 3 years hence for compliance. 

(e) Suspension or revocation. The board may at any time suspend or revoke 
a certificate or a conditional permit if the employer fails to maintain a migrant 
labor camp in accordance with rules or fails to show progress in meeting the 
terms of a conditional permit. If a certificate or conditional permit is suspended, 
the order of suspension shall set forth the cause of the suspension and the date 
by which the conditions causing the suspension must be remedied. If the em- 
ployer fails to remedy the condition listed within the time allotted the certificate 
or conditional permit shall be revoked. 

(f) Operation. Only certified camps or those having conditional permits may 
operate in this State. The board shall order the immediate closing of all other 
camps subject to review which shall follow the procedure set forth in S. 144.56. 

(g) Late registration. Any employer who fails to make application to operate 
an existing camp by April 1 or within 30 days prior to the opening of a new 
camp shall pay a late application fee of $10 in lieu of the regular application 
fee. 

(3) PENALTIES. Any person violating this section shall be fined not less than 
$10 nor more than $100 for each offense. 

Published August 20, 1957. 

Senator Wintuiams. I have on my list Mr. Wilbur J. Schmidt, Di- 
rector of the State Department of Public Welfare, as our third witness, 

Is Dr. Schmidt here, or his representative ? 

Mr. Batpwin. Mr. Schmidt is unable to attend, but I am here as his 
representative. 

Senator Witiiams. Fine. Would you come forward, sir, and give 
us your name? And thank you for appearing and helping us this 
morning. 

Mr. Batpwin. My name is Robert Baldwin. I am with the Depart- 
ment ‘of Public Welfare, and I have a prepared statement to read, 
prepared by the Department. 

Senator Witu1aMs. All right, if you will proceed any way you 
choose—Mr. Baldwin, is it ? 

Mr. Batpwin. Baldwin; yes, sir. 

Senator Winitiams. We will recess for a few minutes at about 11 
o'clock, and at that time those in the far back who are having the 
greatest difficulty in hearing and who want to become the jury here, I 
think, could come forward and take these other seats. 

Allright, Mr. Baldwin. Proceed, if you will, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF ROBERT BALDWIN, STATE DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC 
WELFARE, MADISON, WIS., APPEARING ON BEHALF OF DIRECTOR 
WILBUR J. SCHMIDT 


Mr. Baupwin. The State Department of Public Welfare of the 
State of Wisconsin shares in the public concern for the welfare of 
migrant workers and their families and administers programs of 
public assistance, child welfare, and community services which are 
fundamental public resources to migrant families as well as other 
State residents who have experienced misfortune. 

The department of public welfare, through its division of public 
assistance, supervises and sets standards for county administration of 
the social security aids. However, the State has no jurisdiction over 
the sdvahiinte ation of general relief which is administered by over 
1,300 governmental jurisdictions. The 195 7 legislature sttendad the 
relief laws which now provide that 1 year’s residence in the St: ite 
is required for relief eligibility. For those persons who lack 1 year’s 
Wisconsin residence, only temporary assistance may be granted during 
the initial year to meet an emergency situation pending the negotia- 
tions for the return of the applicant and family to the former place 
of residence or legal settlement outside the State. This temporary 
assistance is limited to 20 days unless a medical emergency requires 
further extension. No time limit applies to those situations in which 
relief is required because of a medical emergency. This applies to anv 
member of the family. 

The State reimburses counties 100 percent for temporary assistance 
which is granted to persons who have resided in the State less ¢] 
ho lack le zal settlement in Wisconsin. Migrant workers 
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rrant rey? a1 Qc rv otner persons. Ineludine Forms Tr Wi qr 1) 
{ -_ 
° ys ; ° 
dents, n the reaquirements which must be met to secure assistan 


in the amount of assistance which thev are entitled to rece 


) “ in +} eciden ~OVIGON Par thy ; i ria 
In nractice, the new residence provisions for the evant Yr ¢ 
have not resulted in hardshins to the mierant workers excemt in iso 
lated situations. Those migrant workers reeistered with the State 


employment service have employment available to them when the 


arrive and their relief needs are limited to emergency situations, pri 
marily emergeney medical needs. These migrants whe are recruited 
by migrant employers directly or who arrive in the State on their 
own, or with crew leaders searching for employment, are the ones 
who may find that thev need assistance pending readiness of a crop 
and are subject to the limitations imposed by the amended relief law. 

In addition to the possible financial needs of migrants we are also 
concerned with the basic needs of children who may suffer from lack 
of recreation, health, and educational opportunities. The division 
for children and vouth, through their community services staff, have 
worked closely with other agencies, organizations, and communities 
to assist in the iob of making available to migrants the local recrea- 
tional facilities such as playgrounds, swimming pools, et. cetera: to 
make instruction available to migrant families regarding nutrition, 
sanitation, and immunization programs; to extend classroom facili- 
ties to migrant children who arrive before the end of the school term 
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or who remain in the State at the time the fall school session has 
begun. 

Any possible exploitation of children in the harvesting of crops is 
also of deep concern to the State. This is an area which is more closely 
observed by the State authorities dealing with matters relating to 
child labor law enforcement. 

The Department of Public Welfare is an active, participating mem- 
ber of the state migrant committee which has pooled the efforts of 

its members to prevent poverty, exploitation, and hardships for mi- 
gratory workers in Wisconsin. Through this committee information 
is shared with employers of migrant workers, interested church groups, 
other organizations, the state medical society, and other State agencies 
such as the Governor’s commission on human rights, the State em- 
ployment service, State board of public health, State. department 
of agriculture, and the University of Wisconsin. We think that the 
efforts of this committee and participating groups have contributed 
much to alleviate the undesirable conditions which, no doubt, other- 
wise would exist among migrant workers in this State. Even so, it 
is acknowledged that there is much to be done through working with 
other States and Federal agencies to bring the levels of concern and 
service to an acceptable plane. 

It is recognized that while considerable effort has been put forth on 
the part of a number of agencies both public and private, there is still 
room for improvement, particularly in the areas of education, recrea- 
tion and housing. 

Senator Wiiiiams. Your conclusion, Mr. Baldwin, and that of Mr. 
Schmidt, is that there is still room for improvement, particularly in 
the areas of education, recreation and housing ? 

Mr. Batpwin. That is right. 

Senator Wituiams. And you acknowledge there is much to be done 
by all levels of government, the States, and the Federal agencies, to 
make improvements in these areas, is that right ? 

Mr. Batpwry. That is correct. 

Senator Wiitit1ams. Do you have anything specific that you want 
to tell those of us who work at the Federal level about what. you feel 
the Federal Government can be doing that it is not doing, or should 
be doing that it is not doing, Mr. Baldwin? 

Mr. Batpwin. Perhaps in the area of residential factors for eligi- 
bility in public assistance, there should be more uniformity in require- 
ments as between States. I believe that recently our 1957 legislature 
passed residence provisions limiting assistance to nonresidents pri- 
marily of the migration of people from the South to the State. 

Now, that was passed primarily, I think, for people who intend to 
make their home here, that is true; but I am sure that if other States 
had no residence provisions, Wisconsin would not have had one. 

For over 100 years we had no requirement for assistance except the 
element of need. That was the only eligibility requirement for assist- 
ance at all. 

I am sure States could use the help of Federal authorities—although 
th's is out of our area, primarily; we are interested in it—but Federal 
authorities in assisting them in low-cost acceptable housing plans that 
might be used in these agricultural situations. 
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Senator Witt1ams. Do you feel that there is a need, and it would 
be a proper function for the Federal Government to participate in as 
your words, “low-cost” 
’ Mr. Batpwrn. In assisting the States with developing or even em- 
ployers of migratory workers in developing or being able to secure 
plans for low-cost acceptable housing. 

Senator WituiaMs. Plans? 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witu1ams. Now, do you mean the blueprints of housing 
or—— 

Mr. Batpwry. Blueprints or shortcut methods that would reduce 
expense or make them more mobile, when one farm operation maybe 
is going to be sustained and another one would have to take it out. 

Some of these houses are not mobile enough. I mean if they are 
farming in a certain area, let us say sugar beets, for instance, and 
they need the housing near the crops, there, and then they move to 
a different area—I mean then those housing needs are abandoned. 
They have to develop new housing needs at the new areas. 

I think there could be assistance there, or a pooling of any sug- 
gestions or developments that others had found feasible in such 
situations. 

Senator WititaMs. This is the first suggestion that I had heard 
that there could be mobility of housing to follow and be as mobile 
as the worker in his travels. 

We saw some housing yesterday that was built on skids, and they 
were designed to be dragged along as the workers progressed through 
the stream ofemployment. That did not work. 

But that is the only time that I have even heard anybody suggest 
that the housing could move with them. 

Mr. Batpwin. I am not sure that it is feasible, and this is out 
of our line. Our particular department is not primarily concerned 
with housing as such; just the needs of the people. And we recognize, 
of course, that people do have inadequate housing, and some of these 
situations develop because the employer is unable to establish and 
build a type of housing suitable to their needs for a temporary period 
of time, which might have to be moved. Now, whether it is feasible 
or not, I do not know. 

Senator Witiiams. Well, it is true a lot of these crops come on 
and are picked within a week or 2 weeks. 

Mr. Batpwriy. True. 

Senator Wiiurams. And it would seem to be quite an undertaking 
to have what we would consider adequate housing when it is only 
going to be used 2 weeks out of the year. 

Mr. Batpwin. That is correct. 

Senator Wiitrams. I have heard the suggestion that the Federal 
Government, which has made money available for special kinds of 
housing at low interest rates, housing for the elderly 

Mr. Batpwin. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wini1aMs (continuing). Certain public housing, and a 
few other special programs, might be applied to this. Of course, I 
have not heard whether people. the employers, would be interested 
In availing themselves of any Federal assistance in this regard for 
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housing. But I am particularly glad to have your suggestion that 
there should be some housing planning here to meet the needs. 

Mr. Baupwry. I think that is one of the primary needs in this 
situation, that is right. 

Senator Witiiams. That is what it seemed to us yesterday, par- 
ticularly as we got right down to the grassroots housing and 
education: housing with the problems of sanitation and education 
of the young and the old seemed to be fundamental to a better situa- 
tion inour farm economy. Thank you very much. 

Senator Wiiuiams. And is Mr. Knutson, Chairman of the Wiscon- 
sin Industrial Commission, here or his representative 4 

( No response. ) 

Senator Winuiams. Mr. A. Thomas Rose, State director of the Wis- 
consin State Employment Service, or someone representing Mr. Rose, 
Mr. Rose ? 

Mr. Rost. May I make a statement here before I proceed up there? 

Senator Winttiams. All right. 

Mr. Rose. We have prepared a rather lengthy document of eight 
pages, four pages of which contain data relative to our operation 
and how we have solved some of the problems which have arisen in 
serving the migratory worker. The last four pages deal with the 
four copies of bills which you sent us for observation and opinions. 

I am, as you can observe, of rather poor voice. I am sure you do 
not want eight pages read, and I would like to have Mr. Kasper, a 
member of my staff, who is very familar with the farm program, 
who speaks Spanish and so understands the problems very well—who 
has been with us for many years—I would like for him, with your 


permission, to be riefly outline the first four pages, and then proceed 


with a discussion of the bills 

Senator Wituiams. Very good. That will be acceptable and will 
expedite matters. 

Mr. Joseph Kasper ? 

Mr. Kasper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wintiams. What is your position, Mr. Kasper ? 

Mr. Kasper. I am the assistant supervisor of the Rural Industries 
Division of the Wisconsin State Employment Service. 

Senator Wittiams. Allright, if you want to proceed. 

Mr. Kasper. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF JOSEPH KASPER, APPEARING ON BEHALF OF 
A, THOMAS ROSE, STATE DIRECTOR OF THE WISCONSIN STATE 
EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


Kasper. As Mr. Rose suggested, we might just highlight the 
ia beienss information relative to the role which the employment 
service plays in the migratory worker movement. 

The Wisconsin State E mployment Service, a division of the In- 
dustrial Commission of Wisconsin, is privileged to present the fol- 
lowing facts relative to the employment of migratory workers in 
Wisconsin agriculture. ’ 

Under the Wagner-Peyser Act, the Wisconsin State FE mployment 
Service is charged with the responsibility of providing an identifi- 
able farm placement service to agricultural employers and workers. 
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The Wisconsin State Employment Service is concerned primarily 
with the recruitment and employment of migratory workers and the 
utilization of those workers in such a fashion as to eliminate unem- 
jloyment and underemployment. 

The Wisconsin State Employment Service first became aware of 
the employment problems of the migratory workers in agriculture 
in 1948, when after a lapse of 5 years, the responsibility for farm 
placement activities was again returned to the State employment 
service agencies. It was obvious that the migratory worker had been 
left to his own devices in securing agricultural employment and was 
dependent upon rumor rather than fact in his search for employment. 
He was seldom able to secure continuous employment, and frequent 
periods of unemployment and underemployment drastically reduced 
his earning power. 

The first step in alleviating these problems was taken by the Wis- 
consin State Employment Service in 1949 when a program was in- 
augurated which was designed to effect a better utilization of the 6,000 
migratory workers engaged in the Door County cherry harvest, and 
to facilitate their referral to subsequent employment upon the con- 
clusion of the cherry harvest. The 1949 experiment provided for 
the registration of migratory crews and a determination of their past, 
current, and future employment. 

The following year the program was extended to cover the several 
thousand migrants employed in the Waushara County cucumber 
harvest. In 1953 the program was expanded to include all Wiseon- 
sin State Employment Service district office areas in which migrants 
were employed in order to facilitate the transfer of workers from 
one harvest activity to another within the State and to effect an or- 
derly movement to other States upon the completion of the Wiscon- 
sin agricultural season. 

In 1954 a program of service to agricultural migratory workers 
similar to the Wisconsin program was adopted nationally. Known 
as the annual worker plan, it was so named because its purpose is 
to provide the same continuity of employment to migratory work- 
ers which is enjoyed by the year-round farmworker. 

The adoption of the annual worker plan has enabled the employ- 
ment service to: 

(1) Serve farm employers by imsuring that their labor needs for 
a specified number of migratory workers on specified dates will be 
met: 

(2) Assist migratory workers by locating successive job oppor- 
tunities and by referrmg them to these jobs in an expeditious and 
orderly manner; 

(5) Provide current labor market information and other service 
facilitating the movement of migratory agricultural workers; 

(4) Obtain full utilization of the domestic migratory farm labor 
force: 

(5) Insure that employment is offered to all available and quali- 
fied domestic agricultural workers before the importation of foreign 
workers is authorized ; 

_ (6) Improve the welfare of migrants and their families by provid- 
Ing more days of employment and by eliminating fruitless searches 
for work; 
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(7) Obtain and maintain complete information on the numbers and 
characteristics of migratory workers and exchanging such informa. 
tion among Federal, State, and public agencies. 

In Wisconsin the annual worker plan i is extended each year to the 
more than 11,000 interstate migratory workers who are required to 
harvest and process our seasonal fruit and vegetable crops. Under the 
annual worker plan, migratory workers are scheduled to successive 
jobs with specific agric ultural employers through the cooperative 
action of employment service agencies in labor-demand and labor. 
supply States. 

This preseason scheduling of migrants is accomplished through the 
clearance of employer or ders which are prepared by labor- demand 
States several months in advance of the need for seasonal labor. The 
receipt of employer orders from the labor-demand States enables the 
labor-supply States to arrange firm employment commitments for 
migratory workers with specific agricultural employers who may be 
located in one or more States. 

Upon the completion of a full employment schedule for migratory 
worker crew, the labor- supply State prepares a migratory labor em: 
ployment record, form ES-369, which includes the name and home 
address of the crew leader, the composition of the crew, the name and 
address of the employers for whom the employment has been arr anged, 
the crop activities in which the crew will be employ ed, and the begin: 
ning and termination dates of each activity. Copies of this schedule 
are mailed to each labor-demand State in which the crew will be 

employed. 

Upon the arrival of a scheduled crew in Wisconsin, Wisconsin State 
employment procedures require that the crew must be registered by the 
district office serving the area of employment. 

If employment subsequent to the crew’s current employment has 
been scheduled, such future commitments are verified, and the State 
of next employment is notified of the crew’s intentions. 

Migratory crews who appear in Wisconsin without benefit of em- 
ployment service scheduling are known as freewheelers. These crews 
are also contacted by the Wisconsin State Employment Service and 
registered. If the freewheeler crew requires assistance in securing 
subsequent employment, an employment schedule is prepared based on 
employer orders received from other States which will need migra- 
tory labor when the Wisconsin harvest season is completed. 

The preparation of an employer order for the interstate recruitment 
of agricultural workers requires conformity to the following criteria 
before it is extended to a labor-supply State: 

(1) An adequate supply of qualified labor cannot be obtained within 
the area served by the district office ; 


(2) Orders prepared for clearance must meet at least the same | 


standards as those which apply to acceptance of local orders: 


(3) Wages to be paid are not less than those prevailing for similar 


work within the area served by the order-holding district office ; 

(4) Working conditions involved are at least as favor able as the 
average for similar employment within the area served by a district 
office ; 

(5 ) Due consideration has been given to the availability of housing, 
or assurance given that positive assistance will be provided in locating 
suitable living quarters ; 
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(6) Minimum compensation is specified for the worker. 

Conformity to the above criteria assures the migratory worker who 
has been recruited under the auspices of the employment service clear- 
ance system that he will have the protection of prevailing wage rates, 
reasonable wor king conditions, adequate housing, and assurance that 
emploment will be available upon his arrival. 

From the initial 1949 registration of 172 migratory crews, compris- 
ing 3,024 workers, the registration of migratory workers under the 
annual worker plan has grown to 824 crews and 11,302 workers in 
1958. Following is a breakdown of the number of migratory crews 
and workers register ed annually by the Wisconsin State Employment 
Service from 1953 to the present date: 


Workers 
St? eee CROWN okies é cetcciamtnnonteeick peek awa os cai Resta 8, 820 
I Ce i a cc a a a a 11, 888 
RRS SI MOND Ga src ies Soc cisne abcde Ohare Sinise soca oo eae eee sihehaiciomitpiamepematnel 12, 690 
Suet te CROWELL. ote tee ee ee 11, 020 
PS Mee IU ascetic recess teenie apaeannegne enkoumnd maa ceaiodialasiaa inate 11, 765 
1958 : S24 Bisa iticacis ciation buaknieksineth pied pntabiibiad tntinbtg anima 11, 302 
TI TU, NS vacating cian a ci ae aaicataclleesie sali aa cae a aca Ee 11,175 


11959 registrations incomplete to date. 


Latin-American workers of Texas origin (Texas-Mexicans) consti- 
tute a majority of the agricultural migratory workers employed in 
Wisconsin each year. In 1959, for example, 88 percent of the 11,302 
workers registered by the Wisconsin State Employment Service were 
Texas-Mexicans. The balance of the migratory labor force is com- 
posed primarily of Negro workers from Louisiana, Mississippi, and 
Missouri. 

The movement of migratory workers into Wisconsin follows a well- 
defined pattern. Approximately one-third of the total Texas-Mexican 
workers employed each year migrate directly to Wisconsin from Texas. 
These workers are employed ‘principally in sugar beets and early 
vegetable planting and weeding, beginning in mid-May, and in the 
pea harvest, which starts during the second or third week in June. 

The remaining two-thirds of the Texas-Mexican labor force, which 
numbers some 6,000 workers, reaches Wisconsin in mid-July for the 
cherry harvest, and in the last week in July for the cucumber harvest. 
These latter groups arrive in Wisconsin via Minnesota, North and 
South Dakota, and Montana, after having been in thinning and hoeing 
sugar beets in those States. 

Negro workers who migrate from various Southern States are em- 
ploy ed principally in the ] pea and cherry harvests and travel directly 
from their home States to Wi isconsin. 

With the exception of the Wisconsin sugar beet workers, most migra- 
tory workers in the State are recruited by employers through “the 
Wisconsin State Employment Service. 

In recent years, employer orders for the recruitment of inter- 
state migratory workers have designated a crew leader by name. 
The order then specifies the number of workers to be recruited by the 
crew leader. This has been done to facilitate the recruitment of 
migratory workers by the State of Texas, the principal source of 
labor supply for the midwestern labor demand States. The designa- 
tion of named crew leaders on clearance orders assures the employer 
that crews who have been satisfactorily employed in previous years 
will again be recruited for him for the ensuing season. 
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We should like to respectfully submit the following opinions on 
the proposed Senate bills S. 1085, S. 1778, S. 2141, and S. 2498, 
These opinions are based on over a decade of service to migratory 
and other seasonal agricultural workers, as well as agricultural 
employers. 

S. 1085 


In the opinion of the Wisconsin State Employment Service, the 
provisions of bill S. 1085 will increase the welfare of all segments of 
oureconomy. No doubt many agricultural employers will be strongly 
opposed to ‘the provisions of the bill. From the employment service 
viewpoint, we have long been of the opinion that certain segments of 
our agricultural labor force have had to bear the economic conse- 
quence of the low prices paid to farmers for their products. The past 
decade has seen a marked increase in the wages paid to industrial 
workers with no correlary increase in wages paid to agricultural 
workers. 

The provisions of the proposed bill, S. 1085, should not have any 
effect on the food processing industry in wt State, since the workers 
who are employed in the agricultural phase of that industry already 
receive a minimum wage of $1 per hour. 

The —— nt of a guaranteed minimum hourly wage rate to many 
other seasonal agricultural workers would be complic ated by the fact 
that pied e rate wages have traditionally been paid in several major 
Wisconsin agricultural activities. 

For example, in the cherry harvest which employs some 5,000 sea- 
sonal workers, the rate of pay is 20 cents per 9-pound, 4-quart, pail; 
in the cucumber harvest, approximately 6,000 workers receive 50 per- 
cent of the market value of the crop; in the dry onion harvest, 600 
or more workers receive 10 cents per 50- pound bag. Since payment 
for these three major harvest activities is based on production only, 
employers do not maintain records of hours of work, and the length 
of the workday is usually dependent upon the whim of the w orkers, 
The indstrious worker who is interested in maximum earnings may 


work 12 hours per day, while the less ambitious worker may be 


content with the 3 or 4 hours of work which will provide a minimum 
existence. The payment of an hourly wage is further complicated 
by the fact that migrant workers invariably work as a family unit, 
and one payment is made to the family head for the production of the 
entire family, which may number as many as 6 or 8 individuals. 

If you are following this, Senator, we have some information rela- 
tivé to earnings in piece-rate activities converted to an hourly basis, 
if you would like to have me read that. 

Senator Witt1aMs. Certainly would. 

Mr. Kasper. Thank you. 

Since employers do not maintain a record of hours of work when a 
piece rate wage is paid, it is difficult to calculate average hourly 

earnings in such activ ities as the cherry, cucumber, and onion har- 

vests. While the Wisconsin State Employment: Service conducts peri- 
odic wage surveys to determine prevailing piece rate wages, those 
surveys do not provide information on hourly earnings. 

In 1959, therefore, the Wisconsin State Employment Service con- 
ducted a survey of hourly earnings in a typical piece rate activity— 
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the cherry harvest. This survey was conducted on selected dates in 
the beginning oO, middle, and final weeks of the harvest, and included 
the number of pails picked per day by adult male domestic workers on 
those days. In order to convert piece rate earnings at 20 cents per 
pail to an hourly basis, a 10-hour workday was used. 

The earnings of 496 adult male workers were analyzed during the 
first week of the harvest; 38 percent of the workers earned 75 cents 
per hour or more and 12 percent earned $1 per hour or more; 62 
percent earned less than 75 cents per hour. 

During the middle or peak week of the harvest, 88 percent of 633 
workers surveyed earned 75 cents per hour or more, with 45 percent 
earning $1 per hour or more. Only 12 percent earned less than 75 
cents per hour. 

During the final week of the season, 87 percent of 573 workers 
earned 75 — - hour or more, while 51 percent earned $1 per 
hour or more; 13 percent of the workers earned less than 75 cents 
per hour. 

The mean hourly wage rate for the 1,702 workers was 87 cents per 
hour. 

Bill S. 1085 would create many problems for the Wisconsin cherry 
grower, as well as those other employers who traditionally have paid 
their workers on a piece rate basis. Paramount of these problems is 
the conversion of payroll record keeping from a piece rate to an hourly 
basis. Since migratory workers invariably work and are paid as 
family units and not as indiivduals, the problem of segregating and 
paying individual members of a family would place a heavy burden 
upon the employer. 

In summary, 8. 1085 may have the following effects upon the Wis- 
consin agric ‘altural employers and their seasonal agricultural 
workers. 

Many seasonal agricultural workers prefer to work on a piece rate 
rather than an hourly basis. For ex: unple, Wisconsin enion growers 
encounter consider able difficulty in securing adult male labor to load 
and unload onions in the field and the warehouse at 80 cents to $1 
per hour, since these same workers are able to harvest 15 or more bags 
per hour at. 10 cents per bag. It is possible that the adoption of an 
hourly wage in some agricultural activities may actually depress the 
current wage structure to the detriment of the worker. 

Many growers are fearful that the adoption of a relatively high 
minimum wage may destroy the worker's incentive to produce above 
the minimum wage. The reduced production which might result 
could require additional harvest labor which at best is difficult to 
obtain. 

From the standpoint of the availability of migrant agricultural 
workers, the adoption of a national minimum hourly wage rate may 
be a mixed blessing. With few exceptions, migrants from the South- 
ern States journey to the Northern States not because they are no- 
madic in nature, but because the differential in wages between the two 
sections of the country is sufficiently great to attract the worker. = 
the resident of Texas is able to earn the same wage in his home State a 
he is able to earn in Wisconsin, the supply of Texas-Mexican mig eaten 
may very well be drastically reduced. A corollary effect may then 
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be an increased need for foreign labor to replace the domestic migra- 
tory agricultural worker. 

Senator Wiiu1AMs. I wonder if we could just ask a question or two 
before you go on to the next bill? 

Mr. Kasper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witu1ams. Are most of the crops in Wisconsin picked ona 
piecework basis, or are there any for which an hourly wage is used for 
measurement of compensation ¢ 

Mr. Kasper. Canning crops; the workers who are engaged in 
sanning crops work on an hourly basis. 

Senator Wriu1ams. You mean in the cannery ? 

Mr. Kasper. In the cannery and in the field. In the pea harvest 
workers work on an hourly basis. 

Senator WituraMs. I see. 

Mr. Kasper. That is the agricultural phase of the pea harvest. 

In the corn harvest, in the processing of sweet corn, again migrants 
who are employed in the factories work on an hourly basis, and some 
workers work on an hourly and others work on a tonnage basis in 
snapping corn. 

Relative to the number in the activities which pay on an hourly 
basis rather than a piecework basis, those activities which use the 
greatest number of migratory workers pay their workers on a piece 
rate basis; that is, the cherry harvest, the cucumber harvest, and 
various vegetable harvests. 

Senator Wiiutams. How about sugar beets? 

Mr. Kasper. Sugar beets are paid on an acreage basis, as a rule, 
and I would assume that we could consider that as a piece rate basis 
also. 

Senator WiiiraMs. But the pea harvest is on an hourly basis? 

Mr. Kasper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witirams. And yet this is a crop that is picked as other 
crops are picked that are on a piece rate basis. I meant to say that 
peas are on an hourly basis, and yet they are—— 

Mr. Kasper. The harvest phase of the pea harvest does not involve 
stoop labor as such, since the workers who are engaged in the pea 
harvest pitch peas into a viner, which separates the pea from the pod 
by using a pitchfork. It is not 

Senator Wiiurams. You cannot isolate it from what. he picks 








Mr. Kasper. Yes, it is not stoop labor such as the worker who picks 


cucumbers, for example. 


Senator Witx1ams. Do you see any way to adapt the idea of the | 





minimum wage to the preservation of the incentive possibilities of | 
piecework? Does this not happen in industry—there is a set wage, | 


a minimum wage, and then the incentive beyond for the worker who 
wants to go on his own rate. 


Mr. Kasper. That is correct, sir. And in conversations with many | 


employers who pay workers on a piece rate basis, I would say, in my | 
opinion, that the majority of growers who pay on a piecework basis | 


would be willing to guarantee a minimum hourly rate, providing that 
the minimum hourly rate would not destroy the incentive of the 
worker. 

For example, a grower who was guaranteed, let us say, 85 cents or 
$1 an hour for harvesting the cucumbers, normally would be content 
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to work at a much slower pace, since he would be guaranteed the 
minimum hourly rate. If he works on a sharecrop basis, as the 
workers do now, the amount of money which he earns is dependent 
entirely upon his own efforts; and the worker may have the oppor- 
tunity to earn considerably above the established minimum, if he so 
desires to do. 

Senator Wit1aMs. We have heard the viewpoint of your testimony 
from many people. Most of them, on further inquiry, were think- 
ing of the very old or the very young who do not earn an adequate 
minimum wage because of not working fast enough or not working 
long enough. And they felt that the harm of a minimum wage 
would fall on them through the lack of productivity of the very old 
and the very young. 

Mr. Kasper. That is correct. 

Senator Witutiams. We have heard examples of 86-year-old apple 
pickers who enjoy the picking and earn a little money and, if the 
grower had to pay them a minimum wage, it would reduce his whole 
operation, because they just do not earn it. 

Mr. Kasrer. We have that 

Senator Wiiuiams. But they seem—all growers that we have seen 
are proud to say that the bulk of their people, as your study shows, 
invariably earn, on a piecework basis, more—their work tr anslated— 
earn more than the hourly minimum wage. And they also tell us 
if there was a minimum wage, it soon w ould be the maximum wage. 

Mr. Kasper. That invari iably happens, unfortunately. 

Senator Witi1AMs. Let us go on to S. 1778 

Mr. Kasrrer. Thank you. 





8. 1778 


In general, it would appear that the provisions of S. 1778 would 
have no major effect on the supply of migratory workers coming into 
Wisconsin for seasonal agriculture. We can readily see where many 
residual benefits will accrue aside from the avowed purpose of the bill 
to control alleged irresponsible crew leaders and their exploitation 
and abuse of workers for interstate agricultural employment. 

The required registration under this proposed bill would among 
other things provide much more precise information than is presently 
available regarding crew leader practices, the size and geogr aphical 
pattern of the migratory movement, and the camposition of the migra- 
| work force. 

We believe that as the bill is written there is enough flexibility in it 
tomake it workable. 

The Wisconsin agency is in favor of passage of this bill. 

Senator Witttams. All right, sir, proceed. That is fine. 

Mr. Kasper. S. 2141. 

In these times of widespread juvenile delinquency, it seems to us 
that more thought should be given to creating job opportunities for 
youths rather than prohibiting their employment in certain occupa- 
tions where proper safeguards are established and maintained. This 
is not to say that youths should be employed in hazardous occupations 
or in an establishment that would subject them to immoral influences. 
As we see it, S. 2141 would affect two segments of our seasonal agri- 
cultural labor force. 
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(1) The Wisconsin youths, principally from cities who are employed 

on various vegetable crops, on the so-called day-haul programs; and 
(2) The children of the migratory workers who work in the State 

aun ing the crop season. 

With regard to the youths employed in the day-haul programs of 
Wisconsin, we should like to submit the following statistics: 

In Milwaukee and Manitowoc, where day-haul programs were car- 
ried on by the Wisconsin State Employment Service during 1959, a 
total of approximately 3,500 youths were registered for this type ‘of 
employ ment. Of these, 50 percent were under 14 years of age. 

School administrators, teachers, parents, growers, and the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service, as well as the youths themselves, are of 
the opinion that the day-haul program is most beneficial to all com- 
cerned, operated as it is under supervised conditions. 

Based on our experience over the years, it would seem to us that 
under certain conditions, the minimum age for employment in agricul- 
ture should be 12 years rather than 14. 

With regard to the children of migratory workers who accompany 
their parents on their migration to Wisconsin, their employ ment gen- 
erally is during the period May 15 through September 15. To prohibit 
these children from working in agriculture, without providing some 
substitute activity to occupy their time, and to enable their parents to 
be gainfully employed, would serve no useful purpose. Under present 
conditions, ‘they are employed with their parents and under the super- 

vision of their parents. We know of no instance in the State where 
they have been subjected to oppressive hours or bad working condi- 
tions. 

Judging from the many crews who, during the first part of Septem- 
ber, advise us that they are going back to Texas to enroll their chil- 
dren in school, it would appear to us that the employment of migra- 
tory youths, when schools are not _ session, is justified. 

Senator Winitams. I am sorry, I did not follow that too closely. I 
had to refer to some legislation here. 

How is the present Jaw wor king? Is it honored pretty much? 

Mr. Kasrer. Relative to the prohibition of employment under 14! 

Senator Wiiirams. Yes. 

Mr. Kasper. We use many children under 14 in Wisconsin in day- 
haul programs, where the work i is supervised and where the workers 
are recruited by the Wisconsin State Employment Service, written 
consent of their parents is secured for the employment of the children, 
and they are employed in various agricultural activities under the 
superv ision of the Wisconsin State Employment Service. 

Senator Wintiams. Do you find many violations of the provisions 
that prohibit employment of children during school hours? 

Mr. Kasper. No, sir: very few. 

Senator Wiri1ams. We found one yesterday just by chance; just 
stopped the car in the road and asked the child how old he was. 

Mr. Kasprr. There are violations, 

Senator Witttams. The very first place we stopped. 

Mr. Kasper. Granted. But the number, I would say, is very small 
in Wisconsin. 

Senator Witi1AMs. All right, fine, sir. 

Mr. Kasper. S. 2498. 
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The provisions of S. 2498, as we understand them, would seriously 
affect the movement of migratory workers for seasonal agriculture 
into the State of Wisconsin. It seems to us that the provisions of this 
bill, which is ostensibly aimed at a few irresponsible labor contractors, 
would have the net effect of penalizing that many honest, hard-work- 
ing crew leaders that return to Wisconsin year after year. We believe 
that the average crew leader coming into Wisconsin, and there were 862 
different crew leaders registered in Wisconsin during 1959, does not 
have the advantage of sufficient formal education to enable him to 
keep the many records required under the provisions of this bill. 

We believe that such matters as bonding and insurance provisions, 
while highly desirable, are beyond the means of the average crew 
leader, as we know him. We further believe that the application fee 
to be paid to the Secretary of Labor to cover the cost of processing 
applications filed pursuant to, and enforcing provisions of this act, 
would also create a financial hardship for these crew leaders. Many 
of them at the start of the season wire Wisconsin employers for an 
advance on their season’s wage to cover the cost of gasoline, tires, and 
living expenses en route to Wisconsin. 

In summary, we should like to go on record that passage of this bill 
in our opinion would most seriously affect the supply of migratory 
workers coming to Wisconsin for seasonal agricultural employment. 
Therefore, we strongly oppose passage of this bill. 

Senator Wittiams. Well, now, the other crew leader bill, I gather, 
you think would be all right, would be no burden and— 

Mr. Kasper. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witu1aMs. The only trouble with that is the Secretary 
of Labor would be empowered to do everything that is spelled out 
specifically in the other bill. S. 2498 spells out specific responsibilities 
and requirements of the crew leader. S. 1778 makes it open ended, 
and says the Secretary, by regulation, can do just about anything. I 
wonder whether it is not a little wiser these days for the legislation 
to be somewhat more specific in terms of who does what and when, 
rather than to say to the Secretary, this is your area and you can do 
what you want? 

I would think that it would be just the opposite, that you would 
be more fearful of S. 1778 and what the Secretary of Labor might 
do, in all good will and good intention, but perhaps with an undue 
burden on the crew leader, the grower, and the industry. At least 
you know what you are getting under the other bill. 

Mr. Kasver. Yes. I would say, Senator, that, in speaking of 
labor contractors as such, Wisconsin—and I would imagine in most 
other Midwest States, that we do not have labor contractors employed 
in the State in the same sense as they are employed on the east coast, 
for example, where a labor contractor actually contracts to harvest 
a certain crop for a fixed sum of money and then pays his workers 
as he sees fit. 

In Wisconsin, to my knowledge, no crew leader is paid the money 
for his entire crew. The workers are paid, or the family heads are 
paid individually, and the crew leader does not disburse wages to 
the crew. 

We feel that Senate bill 2498 is quite restrictive, and from the stand- 
point of the crew leaders as we know them—and knowing them rather 
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intimately that very few crew leaders would be able to qualify} Sen 
to meet the provisions of this bill. And it could very W ell seriously ness i 
impair the movement of the migratory workers, primarily the Texas. | Agric 
Mexican workers, our principal source of supply, into Wisconsin, | Mr. 

We use each year some 11,000 migratory workers, of which over | repres 
9,000 are Texas-Mexican workers. Sen 

Senator Witt1ams. Do most of these crew leaders transport their } you h: 
workers, or do the workers come in on their own after they haye| Mr. 
been contacted by the crew leader and told where they will be work- | Sen 
ing? 

Mr. Kasper. We are finding in recent years that the very large | STAT: 
crews are beginning to break up, primarily because of provisions— OF! 
the ICC provisions relative to transportation. ST! 

For example, in 1954, we registered 578 crews, which contained 
11,888 workers. In 1959—-and our registrations are not complete Mr 
as yet—we registered 11,175 workers, but there were 862 crews in- | State 
volved, rather than the 578 in 1954. ice al 

Individual families are coming up much more so than—they are phase 
coming up in large groups. No 

Although the connotation of a crew under present circumstances | jp th 
very often consists of a group of families who band together and | over 
actually work as a crew. And one member of one of the families acts | yyml 
as the crew leader, if we want to call him that, in negotiating employ- Se 
ment for the family members, for the other families, rather. M 

Senator WiiitAMs. They are like the old patrol system. Se 

Mr. Kasper. Of course, when we have the crew leader whe brings up M 
a group of single workers, for example, there he negotiates the employ- | prod 
ment and he transports the workers. vege 

Senator Witurams. Well, the insurance provisions go of course to N 
that. aftec 

Mr. Kasper. Yes. the ] 

Senator Witur1aMs. To insuring the liability that is his in the event } a or 
of trouble en route. Wis 

Mr. Kasper. Yes. N 

Senator Wiiu1Ams. Now, you would not have any objection to re- | acea 
quiring him to take out insurance, would you ? pro 

Mr. Kasper. No, sir. atio 

Senator Witirams. And, of course, in principle, we agree that the | tion 
crew leader should be made responsible for the contracts that he enters | dea 
into, both with the grower and with the worker. pict 

Mr. Kasper. Very definitely. d 

Senator WiniiAms. Of course, that is the effort here in these bills. } no 
And I might say I am the author of the one you do not like, and it | are 
does not hurt my feelings, because we are here not to sell anything; | pro 
we are here to learn. And you have been most helpful, and I appre- } wit 
ciate it. hay 

Mr. Kasrer. Thank you, sir. ‘ 





a ator Witi1ams. Thank you. 







att 

said we would have a recess here briefly at 11 o'clock, but it has | to 
i so interesting I have lost track of the time. But I think we will | wh 
now recess for 5 or 6 minutes, and if the people in the back rows want } 1s 
to come up and use these chairs around here, it is perfectly all right. | de 
(Whereupon, a brief recess was taken. ) the 
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Senator Wit * We will reconvene at this time. Our next wit- 
ness is Donald N "tDewell, Director of the State Department of 
Agriculture. Mr. McDowell or his spokesman. 

Mr. Kurtz. Mr. McDowell is not here personally, but I am here to 
represent him. 

Senator Wiui1Ms. Fine, as you told me earlier. Thank you. Do 
you have a copy of your statement ? 

" Mr. Kurrz. Yes. Iam Arthur Kurtz. 

Senator WiruiAMs. Arthur Kurtz. 


STATEMENT OF A. R. KURTZ, PERSONNEL AND ADMINISTRATIVE 
OFFICER ON BEHALF OF D. N. McDOWELL, DIRECTOR, WISCONSIN 
STATE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Kurtz. Senator Williams, as is typical and as is true with most 
State departments of agriculture, we have a variety of regulatory serv- 
iee and promotional and informational functions as it concerns all 
phases of agriculture. 

Now, it is true that we do not have any specific statutory functions 
in the field of migrant labor, but the annual migrant labor force of 
over 11,000 people here in Wisconsin is a significa int part of the total 
number of workers employed on our farms. 

Senator WituiAms. What was that figure again, 11,000? 

Mr. Kurtz. Somewhat over 11,000 annually. 

Senator Wituiams. 11,000? 

Mr. Kurtz. Yes, sir. Of course, these people are engaged in the 
production of and processing of canning crops and related fruit and 
vegetable crops, primarily. 

Now, the department is vitally concerned with everything that 
aflects the entire welfare of the agricultural industry. That includes 
the producers and the consumers in any way. And therefore we have 
a great interest in all aspects of the migrant worker problem here in 
Wisconsin. 

Now, we recognize too that the national legislation must take into 
account the total picture, and that which is needed and which is ap- 
propriate in one section of the 2 does not necesarily fit the situ- 
ation in some other area. And in the development of national legisla- 
tion we feel that it is important to consider the effect that any action 
dealing with the migrant problem will have on the total argicultural 
picture or the total agricultural labor force. 

Now, here in Wisconsin, to our knowledge, our department has had 
no critical problem in this critical area called to its attention. We 
are a sounding board, in a sense, for agriculture in the State, and when 
problems do occur, folks in the agricultural industry and associated 
with it do have problems, they come to us, even though we do not 
have any regulatory function assigned in that particular area. 

So in this particular situation we have had nothing called to our 
attention which has been of a real critical nature. And in contrast 
to this, we hear many favorable comments concerning the manner in 
which the program is being carried on here in our State, which we feel 
is a real credit to the agency such as the employment service, the 
department of public welfare, and the board of health in carrying on 
their particular functions. 
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We are hopeful that the committee will consider this fact in making 
its recommendations on the proposed legislation. 

In addition to our interest in and concern for the welfare of Wis- 
consin agriculture generally, we are deeply sympathetic to the human 
problems, which are involved and which are created by any mass 
movement of workers from one part of the country to another. And 
we recognize the need for adequate protection for these people and 
for their families from possible exploitation. 

If the resources of the State department of agriculture can be help- 
ful to our committee, we will be happy to do everything that we can 
to be of assistance. Also, our department has an important role on 
the State migrant worker committee. In fact, Mr. McDowell, who is 
our director, is currently the chairman of the State migrant worker 
committee. 

Now, we believe that this group can_be an important source of in- 
formative material cone erning the migrant program here in Wis- 
consin. And subsequent to your hearings, should you desire further 
information concerning the program here in Wisconsin, I am sure 
that Mr. McDowell and the migrant worker committee and the re- 
sources of our department might be of some help to you. 

Senator Wini1ams. Well, we certainly appreciate that, Mr. Kurtz. 

And I might say that I am sure there will be a further specific inquiry 
that might come to the committee’s attention, and we would like to 
contact you at a later time, in written form, and ask for replies. 

Mr. Kurrz. We will be happy to be of any assistance that we can. 

Senator Wirr1ams. I am glad to see the official Department of 
Agriculture in the State of Wisconsin is living so amicably with 
the other agencies—labor department and health department. Down 
in Washington, you know, there has been quite a chasm that has been 
exposed between the two Departments, Labor and Agriculture, on 
migrant labor, and the improvement of working conditions. But here 
I see all is well and you are cooperating very, very handsomely. 

Mr. Kurrz. We feel we are very, very fortunate here in Wisconsin. 

Senator Witi1ams. Thank you. 

Mr. Kurtz. Thank you. 

Senator Wirttams. Thank you very much, and T have a feeling I 
have been making too many speeches to date in this hearing, and I 
will try to limit them, with the thought that, if there are extended 
questions that we might have, we would certainly appreciate the op- 
portunity to write individuals or departments for further thought and 
considerations for the benefit of the record of these hearings. 

Afd now Mrs. Rebecca C. Barton, director of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights, and who has been very gracious in helping 
us make arrangements for the hearings here today, -and has done such 
a splendid job, for which we are very grateful. 

Mrs. Barton. 
Mrs. Barton. 







































Thank you, sir. 





STATEMENT OF MRS. REBECCA BARTON, DIRECTOR, WISCONSIN 
GOVERNOR’S COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 





Mrs. Barton. Mr, Chairman, I represent the Governor’s Commis- 
sion on Human Rights of Wisconsin in my capacity as its executive 
director. This commission is composed of outstanding men and 
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women representing various sections of the State and professions as 
well as religious and racial backgrounds. Appointed by the Governor 
they serve without compensation, and are given the broad directive by 
law “to disseminate information and to attempt by means of discussion 
as well as other proper means to educate the people of the State toa 
greater understanding, appreciation, and practice of human rights for 
all people, of whatever race, creed, color, or national origin, to the end 
that Wisconsin will be a better place in which to live.” The present 
chairman is Dr. G. Aubrey Young of Waukesha. 

You can see that our commission would be forthrightly and invalidly 
on the side of migrant labor in any of these issues. 

I notice that the previous witness spoke about the fact that they 
were interested in the total agricultural picture and the total welfare 
of all groups concerned. We would agree with that, except that we 
certainly have a bias in favor of disadvantaged groups. 

The commission’s interpretation of its duties has been very liberal. 
Instead of confining its work to educational conferences and pro- 
grams to eliminate prejudice and discrimination, it also mediates in 
cases, does research, recommends legislation and provides consultant 
services to community committees, State agencies and all civic and 
religious groups inte1 ‘ested in the furtherance of human rights. The 
commission believes that solving a case of discrimination is essential 
but that the barn door should be locked before the horse is stolen 
whenever possible. Thus it stresses the need of prevention and of 
finding ways and means of increasing opportunities for all disadvan- 
taged groups in Wisconsin. ‘This includes fair housing for Negro 
families, nondiscrimination in places of public accommodation, and 
improved services for resident Indians and for out-of-State seasonal 
migrant workers, 

Since its inception as a State agency in 1949 the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights has always regarded migrant work as one 
of its chief concerns. For this reason the commission was glad to 
have me appear on February 28, 1952, before Senator Humphrey’s 
Subcommittee on Labor and Labor- Management Relations when it 
held its hearings on migratory labor in W Yashington, D.C. At that 
time I indicated our special interest in broad community planning 
for migrants and in the educational problems of the migrant children, 
while recommending a consideration of State and Federal funds and 
cooperation to solve this interstate responsibility. 

Today many of the steps we anticipated as necessary in 1952 at the 
State level have been taken in Wisconsin. You will be hearing from 
specialists in the fields of housing, welfare, health, employment, and 
education. The initial work of the Governor’s Commission on Human 
Rights has become less and less important in the light of increased 
citizen, community and State concern and special attention to special 
aspects of the problems by appropriate groups. 

Yet the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights is perhaps still 
in the best position to provide you with a framework of reference 
and to give you a description of Wisconsin’s pattern, 

First of all, Wisconsin has stressed a factual and well-informed 
approach to migrant labor questions. 

Second, it has discouraged a “do good” approach—that is, a “do 
good” approach in itself and just alone—in favor of a “know-how” 
approach. 
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Third, it has emphasized employer as well as employee interests 
and the possibility of reconciling these interests. 

And remember, I am saying “possibility,” because I have already 
said that we consider ourselves, when the chips are down, as on the 
side of the migratory labor group. 

And, fourth, it has believed in and implemented the cooperation 
and involvement of a cross section of community, civic, religious and 
professional leaders, both in planning and in executing projects. 

Wisconsin still recognizes many urgent unmet needs. Not all em- 
ployers cooperate with the board of health in housing requirements, 
Not all communities welcome migrant families. Not all State 
agencies provide immediate and direct service. But the pattern of 
concern and cooperation is established, as I think you have seen this 
morning, according to the comment you just made, Senator. More- 
over, most of our knottiest problems cannot be untied without the 
concern, coordination, and legislation of the Federal Government. 
Thus it is natural that those of us appearing before you today 
should welcome the opportunity provided by this hearing to share our 
thinking with you. 

As far as the specific role of the Governor’s Commission on Human 
Rights is concerned, I submit. herewith a written statement of its 
particular services and activities in the migrant field during the past 
10 years, together with appropriate exhibits by way of illustration. 
This statement describes the commission’s work in chronological 
order beginning with its research report published in June 1950; the 
establishment of an interagency committee in 1950 which led to the 
formation of a broader State migrant committee in 1953 under the 
State welfare council. Entitled “The Relationship of the Governor's 
Commission on Human Rights to the Migrant Labor Problem in Wis- 
consin,” the statement describes the commission’s work in chronologi- 
cal order, beginning with its research report published in June 1950; 
the establishment of an interagency committee in 1950 which led to 
the formation of a broader State migrant committee in 1953 under the 
State welfare council; help with various community projects includ- 
ing support of a plan for county extension services and county 
migrant committees; legislation for improvement of migrant housing; 
work with employer groups; cooperation with research toward even- 
tual establishment of publicly supported schooling for migrant chil- 
dren. All our work has been in conjunction with the contribution of 
other groups whose able representatives will tell their important 
stories. 

Now I want to stress that all our work has been in conjunction 
with the contribution of other groups whose able representatives have 
been telling you their important stories today. 

Our role perhaps is that of a catalytic agent, as often starting 
projects and helping when the appropriate agency carries on from 
that point. 

It would seem that our greatest problem in Wisconsin is not a quali- 
tative one, but rather a quantitative one, Senator. It has been 
emphasized, and you commented on that, that we seem to be getting 
along very well in a kind of an interagency way. We have the 
channels of communication open; but, nevertheless, we have touched 
the lives of too few of the thousands of migrants in our midst. 
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Experiments, demonstrations, and pilot projects are good but where 
do we go from here? How much can be expected from communities 
and/or employers in terms of leadership and financial support of 
migrant projects? Where should the responsibility of the State 
begin and end for migrant welfare? How much tangible help by 
way of personnel, funds, laws, direct services and overall coordination 
can we and should we expect from the Federal Government on this 
interstate problem ? 

Together with you, we are looking for these answers. We are glad 
to note that the jurisdiction of your committee covers more than 

wages and hours, that it extends to housing, health, education, and 
all the complex and interrelated needs of human beings. Given a 
fair chance, most migrants are ready to help themselves 

Now, in this accompanying testimony, which I would like to give 
you—the three copies—I have attached six exhibits, and I did not 
have enough for the general statements at the table. So I will just 
hand these to you. There are six exhibits that will illustrate some of 
these points. And I will not take the time to read the longer statement 
of seven pages. 

But there are one or two comments I would—or perhaps I should 
say three or four comments, before I get through, since you say you 
are not going to ask any questions. 

Senator Wiii1aMs. Just a few, or maybe a couple of comments. 

Mrs. Barron. I would like to say that, in regard to legislation, on 
these specific bills, of course, I cannot speak for the Gov ernor’s com- 
mission on human rights because they have had no meetings since we 
got the bills, so I am not ina ee to take a stand. 

But I can say, in general, that this commission has always been in 
favor of strengthening legislation in any possible way which would 
be effective to help the role of disadvant aged groups. 

I notice that sometimes it has been said that one of these bills is not 
needed in Wisconsin. For example, in connection with the crew 
leaders. But Wisconsin, of course, always has responsibility in rela- 
tion to conditions in other States. If we happen to be more fortunate 
here, it would seem to us probably that we would have to realize that 
we have a national point of view that we must keep in mind to meet— 
the problem of exploitation of crew leaders in other States. 

Also, I think we have a long history of always trying to increase 
the safeguards for minority groups. It is not suflic ient to have edu- 
cational efforts. We may ‘have come a long way in Wi isconsin, and 
perhaps I have given an optimistic picture “of the way in which we 
can work together and we can communicate, but we still are just touch- 
ing the heart of the problem; we are not—as I say, it is a qualitative, 
rather than a quantitative approach. We have got to go further. 

And I think one reason why our commission would undoubtedly 
favor Federal legislation is that on the national level you can get 
away from this question of pressure groups which might operate in 
any one State because of the need for thinking what is good for one 
segment of the population. So we almost need the help of the Federal 
Government in some of these areas. 

Suppose, for example, even that you go so far as to say a crew leader 
system may be jeopardized by a certain bill. Well, suppose it is. If 
you put first the human values, then I am sure that employers would 
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eventually adjust to some other method, if there is real exploitation 
around the country sufliciently, if research shows that. 

So I think we have to keep our minds open in Wisconsin, even if it 
is not needed in Wisconsin. 

So many of these needs are interrelated. I can remember when this 
housing bill first came up, that there was a great objection on the 
part of employers in Wisconsin. I can remember that some of us from 
the State agencies went into cherry orchards and went to the pickle 
country, the area, and spoke to groups of indignant employers because 
they felt that this law was very unfair. And since that time they 
have adjusted very well and are rather proud of this law and are 
proud of raising their standards. 

I think it is very important to be a step ahead and to help employers 
make these adjustments, and I think that can be done through these 
channels of communication. 

I think these bills show the interrelated needs. Sometimes you 
will hear employers say that migrant families want children to stay 
in the fields with them, and therefore you should not have a child 
labor law, because that would take away this privilege, this vital 

feeling among the family groups. 

Well, our own study and our own experience shows that most 
migrant parents are very, very anxious to have their children edu- 
cated, and if there were a sufficient wage to obviate the necessity of 
the children’s earning, then I think the parents would be more than 
glad to cooperate w ith some kind of education. 

We are particularly interested in this question of public education 
for the children. We feel that we have come very far in Wisconsin 
in demonstrating the fact that the migrant children are responsive 
to educational opportunities. These pilot projects you will hear 
about this afternoon, one through the agricultural extension service 
of the university and one a research study going on that Professor 
Thomas is conducting in the school of education; both of these pilot 
projects will show the need and the response to some form of public 
education, whether informal, as the agricultural extension could be 
called, or whether more formal. 

We do not feel, our commission, that the religious approach is the 
answer. We think religious groups in Wisconsin have done a very 
fine job of meeting certain crises, of meeting certain needs. Both 
Catholic and Protestant groups have done “excellent work. But, 
again, you get into the question of financing. You always get into 
the question | of community tensions and religious ac complishment can 
arise there because of the teaching of religion that is often connected 
with such experiments said such work, and where our own feeling is 
that public education is a responsibility of the State and of the Federal 
Government. 

I think Professor Thomas will indicate to you this afternoon the 
way in which we are trying to think, to help solve a certain approach 
to this whole problem. 

I think Wisconsin has made a lot of progress, as has been indicated, 
in the spring and the fall. In 1949, 10 years ago, the superintendents 
of schools seemed to be hardly aware of the problem of migrant chil- 
dren coming in in the early spring or staying into the fall. But now, 
through the department of public instruction, there has been an 
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awareness, and the probation officers get after them if they are not in 
school. 

As one of the witnesses testified this morning, it is true you may 
have found a case as you came in, but I would tend to agree with him 
that a great deal of progress has been made, and that ‘this case was 
exceptional. But, nevertheless, that is not the answer, because it is 
still just a very little bit of education. 

We need, for instance—in Manitowoc they have children there for 
6 weeks. A real summer school program could be set up. 

Senator, I wanted to say that I agree with what you said this morn- 
ing, that we can help break through the cultural blocks, that it is not 
too difficult to teach migrants how to use modern plumbing and 
modern devices which will help them improve their health and sanita- 
tion. Any group of people needs help along that line, and I think 
that we would again go back to this question—well, as I say, in the 
conclusion of the longer report : 

Yet those of us who have learned to work together in good faith 
and with new insights would be the last ones to feel smug and self- 
satisfied. We recognize that our greatest achievement to date has 
been the development of methods—of methods, just methods—and 
that this is a hollow victory unless it leads to increasingly good results 
for the objects of our concern. 

In the last analysis, the acid test of our efforts is the visible im- 
provement of the lot of thousands of migrants in Wisconsin who 
must be regarded not only as workers, but as full- fledged human 
beings. 

Senator Wititams. Mrs. Barton, I cannot express our thanks to 
you for this statement; it is magnificent. I would say that I imagine 
that in Wisconsin they consider you a do-gooder, in the literal sense: 
that you do a lot of good, and not in the other sense of some wistful 
longing for the impossible. 

You are talking about the possible, and we know that improvement 
is possible. You speak of pilot projects that show the way. Though 
our experience is very limited, already we have seen, in education 
particularly, that people found a way for fast improvement in the 
education of these traveling families and their youngsters. And we 
have not seen the same kind of results in housing, better housing, but 
it does not seem impossible to me at all now that I have been out to 
see the problem. 

I will say, when we started this subeommittee just a few months 
ago, it seemed as though we were facing just a mass of problems 
with few solutions in sight. But I think the solutions are there. 
Now we have to, as you suggest, find the ways for responsible govern- 
ment to implement the known solutions. 

Mrs. Barton. You know, there is a proverb that says, “It is better 
to light one candle than to cry out against the darkness.” 

I was thinking about that last night from your bills. We have 
tried to light candles along with these other agencies we have been 
working w vith, and the church groups and city groups interested. 
There is a tremendous interest in this subject in Wisconsin—tremen- 
dous. You should see the phone calls and the letters and inquiries 
that come in on this, the desire for speakers on this subject. 
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But that is lighting candles, and sometimes I think this legislation is 
healthy for us to think about, because I think sometimes we have to 
cry out against the darkness too. 

Senator Witiiams. Thank you. Very fine. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Rebecca C. Barton follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF MRS. REBECCA BARTON, DIRECTOR, GOVERNOR'S 
COMMISSION ON HUMAN RIGHTS 


INTRODUCTION 


This commission has no special administrative or statutory directives in rela- 
tion to migrants. Human rights is a concept which cuts across all departments 
and divisions of State government to the effect that welfare or health services 
should include concern for migrants. The commission is interested in migrants 
as people, with all the prerogatives and potentialities of people. Its function is 
an overall educational one which encompasses the preparation and distribution 
of informative material and the creation of a favorable climate of opinion for 
migrants through the use of mass media, conferences, workshops, speeches, and 
articles and through the provision of community consultant services on request. 
Because it is in a position to get an overall view of the problem, the commission 
has felt a responsibility to supply ideas along the way toward facilitating co- 
ordination and expanding participation. Like the other interested State agencies, 
the commission recognizes the wisdom in the principle of local autonomy and 
therefore keeps to its resource role. 

When the Governor’s commission on human rights first started its work as a 
State-financed agency 10 years ago, it knew very little specifically about the 
problems of migrant labor in Wisconsin. It soom discovered that the average 
citizen also knew very little and that even various State departments involved 
were not fully informed about each other’s activities. In addition, then, to its 
broad educational program the commission initiated a factfinding study, urged 
interagency cooperation, stressed community planning, proposed remedial legisla- 
tion, and sought employer cooperation as steps toward meeting the problems 
constructively. These exploratory projects as well as more continuous programs 
based upon experience gained are discussed briefly below. 


1. FACTFINDING PROJECT 


In April 1950, the Governor’s commission on human rights submitted the text 
of a 48-page report to Governor Oscar Rennebohm. It was entitled “Migratory 
Agricultural Workers in Wisconsin: A Problem in Human Rights.” Approved by 
the Governor, it was pubilshed in June 1950, and given wide circulation in the 
State and Nation. The letter of transmittal to the Governor stated: “Essential 
to the education of the citizens of this State is a knowledge of fact as distinct from 
rumor or hearsay concerning conflict or tension situations.” And again: “Indis- 
pensable to the economy of the State, the migrants are entitled to human rights. 
Many States and private agencies are already alerted to their needs, as well as 
to the needs of their employers. It is the hope of the Governor’s commission on 
human rights that this report may stimulate both interagency cooperation and 
community organization to the end that these migratory people will no longer be 
considered the displaced persons of America.” 


2. ESTABLISHMENT OF AN INTERAGENCY MIGRANT COMMITTEE 


At the request of the Governor’s commission on human rights Governor Renne- 
bohm appointed an interagency committee in May 1950, under the auspices of his 
office, to act as a clearinghouse and to aid in coordinated planning. 

During the war years migrant workers had been considered as part of a war 
emergency situation and problems had been handled efficiently through the con- 
trol of a centralized agency. The contrast between the war period and the post- 
war period was pointed up in the closing paragraph of the Governor’s commis- 
sion’s study.as follows: 

“During the war emergency period, health, sanitation, housing, conditions 
of employment, wage payment, discrimination and other possible sources of abuse 
were under the constant scrutiny of a unified agency. Thus problems requir- 
ing the participation of other special agencies—e.g., the board of health, or the 
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attorney general—would be brought promptly and systematically to their atten- 
tion and corrective action thus be assured. In the present absence of any unify- 
ing public agency, most of these highly special problems in basic human rights 
surrounding the lives of these migrant workers in Wisconsin pass unnoticed 
through the web of a highly parcelized and specialized administration of our 
public programs. Any action designed to control possible abuses of the rights 
of these people must recognize and in some way deal with this basic fact.” 

The Interagency Migrant Committee was an effective answer to this felt need. 
At the same time that Prof. Noble Clark of the College of Agriculture began 
serving on the President’s Commission To Study the National Migrant Situa- 
tion, representatives of Wisconsin State departments began to explore resources 
for cooperation on the State level. 


3. COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION PROJECT 


At the start the Governor’s commission on human rights utilized Waupun as a 
demonstration ground. As early as the fall of 1949 the commission started a 
concentrated piece of work with community leaders in Waupun toward estab- 
lishing a pilot project for migrants for the summer of 1950. At the request of 
the mayor of Waupun, the commission helped the community organize a council 
on human relations and acted as liaison between this council and the various 
State resource groups. The resultant 1950 summer school for the Texas-Mexican 
migrant children was the first of its kind in Wisconsin. Two university-grad- 
uated teachers were on the staff of the Governor’s commission on human rights 
and worked under the joint guidance of the commission, the university, and 
the Community Council of Waupun. (One of the interesting developments was 
the intelligence testing given to the migrant children. At the request of the 
Governor’s commission, the school of education of the university supplied two 
qualified testers who became so caught up in the assignment that they worked 
one night with the children and parents until 10 pm.) In addition, 
Waupun’s City Council authorized and financed public recreation programs for 
town and migrant youth and adults. On the whole, the total program was so 
successful that it was continued in the summer of 1951, with expanded services 
and sponsorship. (At the suggestion of the Governor’s commission on human 
rights, for example, the division for children and youth of the State depart- 
ment of public welfare was called in to do a community consultant and survey 
job.) Summer school students at the University of Wisconsin raised $500 to help 
finance the second summer’s project. 

Summer schools were also held in 1952 and 1953. At the suggestion of the 
Governor’s commission on human rights, the Knights of Columbus awarded a 
scholarship to a Texas-Mexican youth studying at the Dodge County Normal 
School in order to free him for summer teaching at Waupun. His knowledge 
of the language and the people proved very valuable. 

For 1953 the Governor’s commission on human rights suggested to the State 
migrant committee that it sponsor a curriculum development project in Waupun. 
It also raised $800 for the project from the following groups: Wisconsin Council 
of Catholic Women, United Church Women of Wisconsin, Wisconsin Council 
of Jewish Women, and the University of Wisconsin student board. This sum 
paid the salary of two highly qualified teachers, one of whom was obtaining ¢ 
doctor’s degree in teacher education, the other a doctor’s degree in Spanish. 
These teachers made a careful study of the migrant chiid’s educational needs 
and prepared a teaching unit called Traveling We Go, based on their summer's 
experience, which is available as a resource to all teachers of migrant children, 
whether in summer or regular school sessions. 

(The Governor’s commission on human rights has also helped with local com- 
munity projects in the following counties: Racine, Sheboygan, Door, Columbia, 
and Oconto. Space does not permit detailed description. ) 


4. LEGISLATION 


Since health is basic to satisfactory living and working, and since it is depenu- 
ent on adequate housing and living conditions, it seemed wise as a first step in 
remedial legislation to concentrate on improving the standards of migrant 
camps. After receiving the approval of the plan from Governor Kohler, the 
Governor’s commission on human rights worked with interested members of 
the interagency committee who caused the introduction of bill S. 597 into the 
1951 legislature, calling for the registration, inspection, and eventual certifica- 
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tion of all migrant camps by the board of health. This bill drafted by the 
board of health with the advice of employer representatives passed both houses 
by large majority votes, was signed by the Governor on July 13, and became 
law on August 4, 1951. 

In a further effort to get uniform standards in migrant housing, the commis- 
sion in 1957 again cooperated with interested State agencies as well as private 
agencies, including employer groups, to strengthen this legislation. The result- 
ant 1957 law, presently in force, enabled the State board of health to put teeth 
into their law. Failure to reach their standards in a 3-year period is eause for 
closing of the camp by the board of health. 

Remarkable and most gratifying progress has been made not only as a result 
of a deadline, but also through the general interest this legislation has aroused 
among citizen groups in communities where migrant workers are employed. 

This legislation has been regarded as a model by other States facing similar 
problems. 

2. EMPLOYER COOPERATION 


In accordance with its whole philosophy that “human rights” is everybody’s 
business, that there are no “villains in the piece,” and that all groups concerned 
ean and will do their part in problem solving, the Governor’s commission on 
human rights early sought the cooperation of employers of migrant workers. 
The most rewarding response to this approach came from the Wisconsin Canners 
Association. The migrant employers in this group have been variously described 
as enlightened and model. During the 1951 legislative session they not only 
helped draft the migrant camp registration and certification bill to improve 
housing conditions but they also testified at the pertinent legislative committee 
hearings. 

In addition, they invited the Governor’s commission director to speak at their 
annual convention in November 1952, on the subject “The Human Side of the 
Migrant Problem.” On this occasion the commission director suggested that the 
Wisconsin Canners Association set up their own special committee for the good 
and welfare of migrants. Several metropolitan newspapers carried favorable 
editorials concerning this idea and the Wisconsin Canners established a Migrant 
Relations Committee which held its first meeting in January 1953. The com- 
mittee agreed upon the following objectives: 

(a) Integrate work of the canning industry with the State’s program 
for migrant workers. 

(b) Stimulate community and employer assistance in educational and 
recreational activities for migrant workers. 

(c) Serve as a clearing agency to exchange information on good employer 
practices. 

(d) Promote utilizing of existing and potential community resources. 

(e) Encourage a better health program. 

On May 25, 1953, the committee released a historically significant “Survey 
of Employer Services and Facilities for Migrants” with a view to improving 
these services. The survey contained introductory statements by the commis- 
sion director and the president of the canners who agreed that migrants were 
essential to Wisconsin agriculture and that they deserved “human rights” through 
the cooperative efforts of the employer, the community, and the State. 

In the ensuing years most employers have translated their stated objectives 
into action along various lines, such as, solving specific problems of discrimina- 
tion within their jurisdiction; participating as members of local migrant com- 
mittees to plan and carry out a variety of programs involving migrant workers 
and local residents; cooperating with the State migrant committee and with in- 
dividual State agencies in the study and implementation of projects to facilitate 
the placement of workers and the education of their children. 


6. STATE MIGRANT COM MITTEE 


The last 10 years have witnessed rapid progress in Wisconsin’s approach 
to migrant problems. Perhaps the most dramatic has been the expansion of the 
interagency concept to a total teamwork concept, embodied in the State migrant 
committee formed in 1953 at the suggestion of the Governor’s Commission on 
Human Rights, under the auspices of the Wisconsin Welfare Council. State 
agencies have realized increasingly that they not only need to work with each 
other but also with all interested community groups, lay and professional, reli- 
gious and educational, employer and employee, agricultural leaders and business- 
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men. There has been a widespread recognition that no groups should be excluded 
in the task of seeking solutions. Thus the special role of the Governor’s Com- 
mission on Human Rights for migrant work has become more and more inte- 
grated into the overall planning of the State migrant committee. 


7. THE “COUNTY EXTENSION” APPROACH TO MIGRATORY LABOR 


The idea of county agricultural extension offices (as a focus of leadership 
for county migrant committees and of direct services to migrants) was suggested 
by the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights in its 1950 factfinding pamphlet. 
It was realized in 1957 through a demonstration project initiated in Marquette 
County with the support of the State migrant committee. 

The Governor’s Commission on Human Rights asked the National Consumers 
Committee for Research and Education, Inc., to sponsor this project to provide 
education in the fields of environmental sanitation, health and nutrition, home 
management, infant and child care, sewing, care of property, and recreation 
for migrant labor families. 

The request led to an agreement between the national consumers committee 
and the university whereby the former provided the funds while the latter 
administered the project through its Agricultural Extension Service. An expe- 
rienced home economist was employed to direct the project. 

The results were gratifying on a number of scores: skepticism among farmers 
generally that project activities would distract workers was replaced with en- 
thusiasm and cooperation; a great potential among both migrant families and 
residents for better relationships through mutual sharing was discovered; 
the county extension approach utilizing home economics held good promise for 
further exploration of the development of a more satisfactory community life 
for migrant labor families. 

In 1958 the project was taken to Manitowoc County with the following develop- 
ments based upon previous experience: A Manitowoc County Migrant Committee, 
chaired by the county agent, with a membership of representatives from 20 offi- 
cials and citizen organizations, was organized and trained to serve as an advisory 
body for the project (both Catholic and Protestant representatives were in- 
cluded to help with the nonsectarian program); the cost of the project was 
shared equally by the national consumers committee and the Agricultural 
Extension Service; the specific role of the Governors’ Commission on Human 
Rights was to help with the community organization and leadership training 
aspects. 

The scope of program activities remained the same under the same worker. 
A more intensive program, however, was possible because of help from mem- 
bers of the county migrant committee. 

During the winter months, prior to the arrival of migrants in 1959, the county 
committee evaluated its program and prepared for a further transition looking 
toward: financing the project by the Agricultural Extension Service and the 
local community; organization and training of 10 subcommittees to guide vol- 
unteers in carrying out project activities in public education, recreation, health, 
home improvement, etc.; planning for the final step in 1960 when the county 
committee would conduct the program under the leadership of the county exten- 
sion office without the services of a full-time worker and without outside funds. 

Developments during the 3-year demonstration speak well for communities 
doing their part in cooperation with State and Federal agencies in a broad ap- 
proach to solving the problems of our migratory workers and their families. As 
the knowledge and experience of people at the community level grows, to that 
extent can they give sound guidelines to our State and Federal policies and 
practices. 

8. MIGRANT EDUCATIONAL RESEARCH PROJECT 


Education of migrant children has long been recognized as a particularly diffi- 
cult problem because of temporary residence. The earliest voluntary community 
migrant project in the State experimented with a variety of State-local coopera- 
tive educational arrangements. All of these projects, however, depended entirely 
upon year-to-year voluntary fundraising under shifting leadership. The two 
factors of unpredictability of movement of specific children and temporary spon- 
sorship of schools restricted the development of a satisfactory solution. 

Efforts by religious groups also do not seem to promise permanent solutions 
since they can raise sectarian conflicts and religious tensions. In fact, one of 
the functions of the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights has been to urge 
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that religious instruction be separated from educational and recreational sery- 
ices provided on a total community basis. Its policy statement (‘‘Recom- 
mendations to the State Migrant Committee on Human Relations and Religious 
Issues in the Community”) along this line was adopted in 1957 by the State 
migrant committee. 

The State migrant committee reasoned as time went on that any effort to get 
more permanent support and a standardized approach for public education of 
migrants through the State would require more exact information about the 
movement of children to and within Wisconsin as well as detailed information 
about their educational experience and level at the home base. Thus first steps 
toward getting this information were taken in the spring and summer of 1959 
through a research project involving cooperation of Federal, State, and local 
agencies in the following roles: (1) The State migrant committee—exploring 
ways to finance a research project and establishing contact with the Federal 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare; providing general supervision 
and consultation for the project. (2) The School of Education of the University 
of Wisconsin—contributing a project director and research facilities ; submitting 
an application with a research plan for matching funds from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare (this application involving a $15,000 grant was 
approved) ; providing an advisory council to the project director. (3) Individual 
State agencies—providing specialized information and consultation; providing 
guidance and supervision through representation on the State migrant commit- 
tee. (4) Local employer, civic, religious, and educational groups—providing 
specific information, such as census data about migrant workers and their fami- 
lies ; interpreting the purposes and progress of the project to community groups. 
(5) Other States—providing background information on their own experience in 
setting up public-supported summer schools ; providing information on the specific 
movement of migrant families. (The Texas employment agency specifically will 
be helpful in establishing contacts with Texas school districts for purposes of 
obtaining the educational background of individual migrant children.) 

The specific function of the Governor’s commission in relation to this project 
has been to facilitate it by employing a research worker prior to the Federal 
grant who completed the first stage of the project by September 1959. This cov- 
ered bibliographical research on the laws and experience of all States in handling 
the educational needs of migrant children. The research worker used the facili- 
ties, materials, and experience of the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights 
and had the guidance of the school of education in relation to its overall and on- 
going project. 

CONCLUSION 


In summary, during recent years Wisconsin has sharpened the focus of its leg- 
islative and State-community organization techniques to meet the general need 
for an improved community life for migrant families. Communities are follow- 
ing through on their acquired sense of responsibility in an organized and coordi- 
nated fashion, while the State has undertaken to meet the educational problem 
which experience shows is beyond the local community’s resources. It is a good 
omen that, as these projects are developing with increasing enthusiasm among all 
participants, the Federal Government also is seeking further testimony from the 
States through a Senate subcommittee in connection with proposed legislation on 
migratory labor. 

Yet those of us who have learned to work together in good faith and with new 
insights would be the last ones to feel smug and self-satisfied. We recognize 
that our greatest achievement to date has been in the development of methods 
and that this is a hollow victory unless it leads to increasingly good results for 
the objects of our concern. In the last analysis the acid test of our efforts is the 
visible improvement of the lot of thousands of migrants in Wisconsin who must 
be regarded not only as workers but as full-fledged human beings. 


Senator Witr1ams. The next scheduled witness is the administra- 
tive secretary of the Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation. Is Mr. 
William Kasakaitas here, or his representative ? 

Mr. Harprman. He was unable to be present, so I am appearing in 
his place. My name is Percy S. Hardiman, and I am president of the 
Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation. 


Senator WiiutAMs. Very well. We are happy to receive your testi- 
mony, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF PERCY S. HARDIMAN, PRESIDENT, WISCONSIN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. Harpviman. The Wisconsin Farm Bureau appreciates the op- 
portunity of presenting our viewpoints regarding proposed legislation 
for migratory farm workers. 

While Wi isconsin is known chiefly as a dairy State, we are also one 
of the Nation’s top fruit and vegetable production areas. 

To harvest thousands of acres of these crops, additional labor is es- 
sential, and Wisconsin depends each year on a large amounts of migra- 
tory labor to harvest these crops. 

Our organization is vitally interested in the labor supply for the 
fruit and vegetable producer. 

Among our 27,000 members in 55 Wisconsin counties are many folks 
whose income, in whole or part, is derived from canning crops. 

Many dairymen raise cash crops for supplementary income. 

Now, as to the legislation under consideration by this committee, 
let me comment on the bills individually. 

S. 1085 would amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to pro- 
vide coverage for hired farm labor employed by large farm enter- 
prises and processing plants. This would extend the minimum wage 
to migratory wor kers, a step which up to now the Congress has not 
seen fit to assign to the Federal Government. It involved Government 
more deeply in agriculture without just cause, we think. It would 
exempt some farmers while others would be required to comply. 

It sets the stage to ever-increasing production costs for the farmer 
which are his biggest problem today. 

It further is my belief, through actual observation on tours 
through the State, that the conditions under which these workers 
work are not too bad. I think Wisconsin has set more or less a pace 
in this respect; that we could be proud of the accomplishments that 
we have made for conditions and providing conditions for migratory 
workers. 

I will admit, however, that, under certain conditions, we do have 
those who do violate or who are the lower 10 percent in providing 
facilities. 

I would also like to point out, along with the costs, that current 
farm labor costs are 614 times the 1910 to 1914 levels, which we do 
use as a parity period in the farm programs; whereas farm prices are 
only 214 times that particular level. 

It should further be noted that, since 1947, farm wages have in- 
creased 53.6 percent during a period in which farm prices declined 
11.6 percent and net farm income declined 30.6 percent. 

This increase in farm wages did not come as a result of regulation 
or legislation; they came from free competition for labor’s services. 

We oppose S. 2141 because all these pieces of legislation tend to- 
ward more and bigger government, which our cooperative and our 
Farm Bureau has been opposed to in the past. It would provide for 
more policing agencies and tend to involve government more deeply 
in agriculture, and we believe we have too much of that now without 
adding more. 

S. 2141 eliminates the exception of child labor provisions of the 
Fai air Labor Standards Act with respect to farm employment. 
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In effect, this would make it illegal for a youth under 16 to engage 
in any kind of farmwork for hire. 

In a day or period when juvenile delinquency is rising, I think this 
would be a sad mistake because idle hours and minds in youth breed 
trouble in many instances. Probably a more realistic age limit could 
be suggested, as approximately 13 years of age. 

This would, in effect, eliminate thousands of dollars of farm income 
for families and young people, as well as prevent employment of 
emergency sources of labor in times of harvesting the emergency or 
critical crops where a few hours or a day may mean off- grade | prodaas 
for the producer and very serious s reperc ussions on the success or fail- 
ure of his operations for that yea 

We think these laws or regul: mas should be kept within the State, 
which could better cope with problems on a local level. I think that 
has been brought out very forcibly by previous testimony. 

It is not an uncommon thing in Wisconsin for schools to dismiss 
or recess their students during a critical harvest period in order to 
preserve the quality of the crop. 

School vacation jobs on the farm for urban youths would be pro- 
gery by this R articular bill. 

S. 1778 and §S. 2498 call for registration of crew leaders in interstate 
employ ment and for other purposes. 

I am sure that these oho are registered—a large amount of these 
leaders who come into the State are registered on a State level in one 
State where a large amount of our workers come from. Furthermore, 
this could be better done by the States. For instance, many of the 
workers that come to our State are cleared in Texas before employ- 
ment in this State. 

I am advised by some of our large growers and processors that 
approximately 40 percent of our workers are not employed directly 
through our employment service, but are employed directly by the 
employer upon contracts or agreements made with the individuals 
in the respective States where they reside during the off months of 
work. 

Legislation may, we fear, disturb this fine relationship between the 
employers and the recruiters which now exists. 

To exemplify this, I would like to say that some of the workers 
in many cases return for year after year. Some have been returning 
to some employers for 7 to 10 years, with themselves and their families. 
This indicates to me that workers are satisfied, as well as the em- 
ployers. 

It is very questionable, in our opinion, whether the true intent of 
the crew leader registration is spelled out in the bill. 

Certainly, once the crew leaders are registered, the next step would 
be to unionize all leaders and also insist that their workers join the 
union, and then deny the farmers that source of labor unless they 
bow to union demands for higher wages, new housing, revision of all 
their existing facilities, and so forth. 

We also feel that the workers’ family should be amended out of 
this act. We believe that a worker should have the right to bring 
his entire family with him and work as a family unit. 

Again, we think this legislation is unnecessary entry by Government 
into agriculture. 
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And I have another statement, Senator, that was prepared here 
that probably is not germane to this hearing, so we will omit it. 

Senator Witirams. All right. What is that; what are you elimi- 
nating ? 

Mr. Harprman. That is in regard to the proposed promulgation of 
regulations by the Secretary of Labor. 

Senator Wiiirams. I see. Well, that is the balance of the state- 
ments? You do not want that included in your remarks at this point, 
because it is not germane ? 

Mr. Harprman. That is right. That is what I understood from the 
last letter that was referred to me. 

Senator WiruiAMs. Just do not include it. Thank you very much, 
Mr. Hardiman. 

Just a word or two with you. Yesterday we saw in Michigan 
some fruit sheds, or whatever they call them, very substantial struc- 
tures that were built by the Farm Bureau for individual farmers, 
of course at an agreed contract price, I am sure. Does the Farm 
Bureau in Wisconsin do any building of that nature or any nature! 

Mr. Harpraan. We do not as a State organization, although we 
do building contracting for farmers. Does that answer your question ? 

Senator Wintiams. No, I donot understand you. 

Mr. Harprman. We have an affiliated company that is engaged in 
building buildings, but we, as a federation itself, do not provide 
any sheds such as you mention, or any housing or anything like that. 

Senator Witt1aMs. You have a subsidiary or an affiliate that does 
that ? 

Mr. Harprran. Yes. 

Senator WitiiaMs. Is there an advantage to the Farm Bureau in 
this? 

Mr. Harprwan. Yes, there is an advantage to the Farm Bureau 
member in this, in that if there are profits in the subsidiary coopera- 
tive, he will share in the profits in relation to the purchases that he 
purchases, through his local union. 

Senator Winiiams. Probably I will not describe this exactly. I 
would like to leave a thought with you. In housing of the migrant 
workers as we see it—you know better than I do the duplication of 
housing from farm to farm in a given area. And we know, too, that 
the migrant will stay a week to 5 weeks in an area and then move on 
up, not too far away, for the next crop to other farms, and the housing 
is duplicative, has to be provided on each farm. 

We have heard suggestions—and I think it has been done in some 
places—that some form of centralized housing should be provided, 
and from centralized housing the workers would go to the respec- 
tive farms. Have you ever heard of that system of housing? 

Mr. Harprman. Yes, I have. I think that, to a degree, is prac- 

ticed by the Menomonie Sugar Co. who do contract large acreages of 
sugar beets in the particular area that my farm is loc ated in. 

I am under the impression that they do live in housing provided 
by the growers and by the company in a city about 7 miles north of 
that present loc ation, and they travel by truck caving the day to 
the respective farms to do work in the sugar beet fields. 

Senator Wiiitams. I see. 
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Another development along this line, of course housing in this 
country is built on the basis of credit, and the value of the home is 
the security for the credit extended to build the home. I do not 
know this, but I would just guess that very few farmers would ever 
borrow money for a term to put up the kind of housing that I have 
seen for their migrant workers. 

Mr. Harprman. I think it would be very difficult. 

Senator Witurams. And, therefore, it must be out of their cash 
resources that they provide housing. And from what I have seen 
of the hazards and risks of a lot of this farm operation, I imagine 
that there is not a great deal left over after a crop has failed a year 
or two and they are just trying to make personal ends meet, to say 
nothing of 

Mr. Harprman. I think that is probably true, that it is hard. 

Senator WituraMs. I wonder; I have suggested earlier that maybe 
the precedents of Federal cooperation in other housing might ulti- 
mately not be applied in farm housing, the Federal long-term loan. 
And there is hardly a permanent family i in this country th: at, one way 
or another, has not benefited from the Federal Government’s housing 
program, whether it is FHA or public housing. 

Mr. Harprman. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witu1ams. And I wonder if the Federal Government should 
seek out a way to be helpful in this terribly depressed housing picture 
in migrant labor with loans, whether the Farm Bureau would oppose 
that—and I would prefer you not answer that now, but think about 
it. I have a feeling your snap judgment would lead you to say that 
you would oppose it. 

Mr. Harprman. In other words, Senator 

Senator Wirit1ams. Well, you are perfectly consistent. You people 
have clearly spelled out opposition to Government activity that we 
have in these bills. And you are consistent. You are opposed to the 
$8 billion surplus program. ‘There is some virtue in consistency. But 
I wonder if you would not see a different principle here that we might 
explore. 

Mr. Harprman. Senator, may I make one suggestion? In not too 
long you will have some actual farmers who actually are large pro- 
ducers that have provided some of these, and I believe maybe some 
questions in that direction to some of the gentlemen would be very 
pertinent. They could give you better information than I, because 
[ama dairy farmer. 

Senator WriuraMs. I see. 

Mr. Hlarprman. And not a vegetable producer. 

Senator Winu1aMs. That fact has escaped my notice in these hear- 
ings, that certainly Wisconsin is No. 1 or 2 in the Nation in dairy 
production. 

Mr. Harpiman. It is No. 1, we are proud to say, yes. 

Senator WiturAMs. I thought so; America’s dairyland. 

Mr. Harprman. We do have a very large processing industry within 
the State of Wisconsin for peas, all processed vegetables. It is exten- 
sive. And it is getting more so in the central part of our State. It is 
enlarging by leaps and bounds where we are draining large marshes 
that are especially adapted to vegetables. It is growing rapidly, very 

rapidly. 
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Senator WitiraMs. I want to thank you for your statement. It has 
been helpful. 

And before you leave, I think your anxiety should be allayed in 
regard to the crew leader bills and what they lead to. I want to tell 
you that you can go home less anxious than you arrived, that there is 
not any thought that the crew leader bill will lead to unionization of 
the crew leaders and then to the crews, and that this is an effort at 
unionization. It is not. The fact had not occurred to me as a fact, 
and I am the author of one of the bills. 

Mr. Harprman. Well, we, Senator, do run true to form, and we do 
have a definite philosophy within our organization which we cherish 
deeply, and we adhere to it. To everything in the form of legislation, 
whether it is on the State level or on a National level, we view it with 
the utmost scrutiny with these basic principles that we cherish very 
deeply inmind. And maybe we did come up with a misinterpretation, 
but 

Senator Witu1ams. Well, it was a speculation, but I just wanted 
to-—— 

Mr. Harprman,. As I said, it was not spelled out in the bill, and we 
surmised that there might be something else that might follow. 

Senator WILLIAMs. Thank you, and thanks to your organization. 

Our next witness is Mr. Gilbert Rohde, president of the Wisconsin 
Farmers Union. Is Mr. Rohde here, or is he being represented by 
someone ¢ 

(No response. ) 

Senator Wituiams. Mr. Marvin P. Verhulst, representing the Wis- 
consin Canners Association. 

Mr. Veruvtst. Do you havea copy of my statement ? 

Senator Witiiams. Yes. Weappreciate your appearing this morn- 
ing, Mr. Verhulst. 





STATEMENT OF MARVIN P. VERHULST, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
WISCONSIN CANNERS ASSOCIATION, MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. Veruutst. My name is Marvin Verhulst, executive secretary 
of the Wisconsin Canners Association, in Madison. 

The Wisconsin Canners Association is a trade association of 65 
canning companies operating 103 canning plants in Wisconsin and 
representing over 98 percent of the canned vegetables and fruits 
packed in Wisconsin. Our principal vegetable crops are peas, sweet 
corn, green and wax beans, red beets, cabb: age for sauerkraut, cucum- 
bers for pickles, lima beans, and carrots. Our principal fruit crop 
is red tart cherries. Wisconsin has a greater acreage of vegetables 
for canning than any other State. 

The number of employees i in the Wisconsin canning industry varies 
from a skeleton crew in the winter months totaling less than 5,000 
workers to a peak of about 35,000 workers in the summer. Our need 
for large numbers of seasonal workers begins with the pea canning 
season about June 15 and continues until the end of the corn canning 
season in the latter part of September, with smaller numbers of sea- 
sonal workers employed into November. 

Most of our seasonal workers are obtained from local sources, par- 
ticularly students during the school vacation period, housewives, 
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workers who have retired, and workers temporarily unemployed. 
However, we also have to depend on large numbers of migratory 
workers, particularly for agricultural jobs. Our industry’s need for 
seasonal agricultural workers is affected by conflicting trends. Mech- 
anized harvesting and chemical weed control are reducing the num- 
ber of jobs, but the smaller number of year-round employees on Wis- 
consin farms is forcing canners to do more of the jobs which the 
farmer growing canning crops used to do himself. Therefore, it 
appears that our industry’s need for large numbers of seasonal agri- 
cultural workers will continue for many years. 

Most of the migratory workers we use come from Southern States, 
but we have also been using from one to two thousand foreign agri- 
cultural workers each summer, both British West Indians and Mex- 
ican nationals. 

The foreign-worker program does not directly concern the bills 
pending before the subcommittee, but it is of importance in the over- 
all picture of migratory labor in Wisconsin. Most of our crops are 
highly perishable and delay in harvest due to shortage of help means 
substantial loss to the crower. In the case of peas, a delay of half 
a day may make the difference between fancy quality and poor qual- 
ity. Even the small number of foreign workers in Wisconsin has 
served as a dependable corps of shock troops to take care of emergen- 
cies where domestic help was not available and crops would have been 
lost without a prompt supply of labor. 

It should also be noted that foreign agricultural workers do not 
create the schooling, child labor, health, housing, and community re- 
lations problems which may occur where domestic migratory workers 
are used. 

The Wisconsin Canners Association has been concerned about the 
problems of migratory labor for many years. We have supported 
the migrant labor camp law before the Wisconsin Legislature and 
the minimum standards for Wisconsin migrant labor camps, issued by 
the State board of health. Most of the labor camps maintained by 

eanners in Wisconsin are up to these minimum standards and we ex- 
pect all of our members to bring their camps up to the board of health 
standards by 1961, which is the end of the grace period. 

The Wisconsin Canners Association favors cover age of agricultural 
workers under the State workmen’s compensation law and we have 
supported bills for this purpose before the Wisconsin Legislature. 
All of our members have voluntarily elected to bring their own agri- 
cultural employees under the Wisconsin workmen’s compensation law. 

Some of our members provide nonoccupational health insurance 
for their migratory employees under voluntary plans. Also many 
of them provide recreational facilities for workers and for the work- 
ers’ children. Our wage rates for all hourly paid agricultural work 
are $1 per hour or higher. 

We mention these things because as an industry Wisconsin can- 
ners have attempted to provide decent living conditions and fair 
wages for the migratory agricultural workers they employ. How- 
ever, with respect to the four bills pending before this subcommittee. 
we take no position for or against two of them and the other two we 
oppose. We take no position for or against S. 1778 although we see 
no need for crew leader registration so far as Wisconsin is concerned. 
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On the other hand, we are definitely opposed to S. 2498, your own bill, 
Senator, because we feel its requirements are too onerous. 

The crew leader serves a necessary function both to the migratory 
worker and the employer. He is frequently interpreter, business 
agent, and supervisor rolled into one. If he is driven out of business 
by legislation, there will be fewer migratory workers available from 
domestic sources. 

We believe there is little exploiting of workers by the crew leaders 
coming into Wisconsin. There are two reasons for this. In the first 
place, Wisconsin employers usually pay the wages directly to the 
worker, not through the crew leader. The crew leader in Wisconsin 
is generally paid only a recruiting fee, or transportation costs, or a su- 
pervisor salary. In the second place, most migratory crews and their 
leaders are cleared through the Wisconsin State Employment Service, 
and this agency can readily determine if any exploiting of workers by 
the crew leaders occurs, 

If any registration of crew leaders not cleared through the Wiscon- 
sin State Employment Service is found necessary, we believe a State 
registration requirement would be preferable to Federal registration. 
We are definitely opposed to bill S. 2498 because of the necessarily 
high registration fee, the bonding requirement and the extensive rec- 
ordkeeping requirement. These, we believe, will drive many good 
crew leaders out of business. 

If I may depart from my written statement at this point, I think 
there are substantial differences between S. 1778 and S. 2498. The 
authority given the Secretary of Labor under S. 1778 is merely to 
obtain information from crew leaders as a condition to the issuance of 
a registration license. No fee is required. And the conditions upon 
which he may refuse registration are specifically spelled out and relate 
only to criminal conviction, evidence that he has failed to comply with 
the contract in the past, has misinformed his workers, or has failed 
to comply with the registration requirements of the act. 

There is nothing, as I can see it, under S. 1778 that would give the 
Secretary of Labor authority to require bonding, require the filing 
of insurance or furnish the written records of employment in the great 
details that are spelled out in S. 2498. 

Another important difference is that S. 1778 could well be inter- 
preted to preempt the field of crew leader registration as a Federal 
prerogative, whereas S. 2498 clearly spells out there is no Federal 
preemption, so that there would be the opportunity for State registra- 
tion, in addition to Federal, which might lead to considerable multi- 
plicity of crew leader registration. 

With respect to a minimum wage for agricultural workers, we take 
no position for or against, but we wish to emphasize the special prob- 
lems of agriculture which are not satisfactorily dealt with by S. 1085. 
Recognition must be given the common practice in agriculture of pay- 
ing piece-rate wages, because of the inherent difficulty of supervising 
many farm jobs. Any minimum wage law should, as does the Wiscon- 
sin regulation, provide some measurement of what piece rate wage 
meets the minimum. 

I should explain there that the Wisconsin minimum wage in agricul- 
ture is applicable to women and minors. It is a 50-cent-an-hour rate 
prescribed in the regulations. There is the additional provision that 
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as to piece rate jobs, if a percentage of the workers at a given job earn 
at. least 3 cents an hour over the 50-cent prescribed minimum, then the 
piece rate wage is deemed to be adequate regardless of what the 
earnings of some of the workers may be. 

That is a sample of the kind of thing that may be needed in any kind 
of an agricultural minimum wage law. 

Equally objectionable in S. 1085 is the requirement for paying time 
and a half for hours over 40 per week to agricultural dedionthy subject 
only to such discretionary exemption as the Secretary of Labor may 
grant. We are definitely opposed to any overtime pay requirements 
for agricultural labor because the length of the workweek 1s entirely 
dependent on crop and weather conditions. 

Finally, we are opposed to S. 2141 eliminating the child-labor ex- 
emption for agricultural work outside of school hours. Boys and 
girls under 16 and under 14 should have opportunity to work during 
the summer when schools are not in session, and agriculture offers, 
by and large, many healthful and nonhazardous kinds of jobs for 
them. If a minimum age for vacation employment is needed, we 
believe it might well be set at 12 years of age, but we feel such child- 
labor regulation can better be left to the States than to be taken over 
by the Federal Government. 

Senator Witiiams. Well, thank you very much, sir. We appre- 
ciate this. I see that your association’s office is here in Madison. 

Mr. Veruvtst. Yes, it is. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. And you have membership statewide, I sup- 
pose ¢ 

Mr. Veruutst. We have membership statewide, fruit and vegetable 
canners. 

Senator Witt1ams. The growing season here is from June through 
September ? 

Mr. Veruvtst. That is the period of largest employment, about 13 
weeks from mid-June until near the end of September. But we do 
have some crops such as beets and carrots, cabbage, and cabbage proc- 
essed into sauerkraut, that will run into November. 

Senator Wiiiiams. And your association represents the proc- 
essors, the canners 

Mr. Vernutst. That is correct. 

Senator Witur1aMs. You are the purchaser; you purchase from the 
farms? 

Mr. Vrernutsr. Yes. But in many cases the processor will be a 
farmer also; that is, he will grow some of his own crop. And in very 
many eases the processor under his contract with the farmer will fur- 
nish the labor for harvesting the crop. And in some cases for weed- 
ing and cultivating the crop. So we are, as canners, directly involved 
in the agricultural labor picture. We have to furnish the labor, 
even on the crops we do not grow ourselves. 

Senator WiiiramMs. In some cases, not in all cases? 

Mr. Veruutst. In the large number of cases. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Is that right? 

Mr. Veruvutst. In practically all pea—pea canning is our largest 
operation in the State. And with something over 100,000 acres of 

eas, there would be at least 90,000 that are harvested by canners. 
here are almost no harvests by the individual canner. The farmer 
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has to furnish labor for harvesting; also for pitching to the viner, 
which is a kind of agricultural labor. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. You pay the workers? 

Mr. Vernuusr. We pay the workers. 

Senator Witt1amMs. You house them ? 

Mr. Veruutsr. Yes, where they are migratory workers. The can- 
ner furnishes the housing and treats them as his employees all the 
way through. 

Senator Witirams. Well, then you have this central housing, I 
would judge, in some areas / 

Mr. Veruutsr. It is central for a single canning plant, yes. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Yes. 

Mr. Veruutst. Frequently the migratory labor camp is located 
close to the canning factory. 

Senator WixuiAMs. Do you have any camps nearby ? 

Mr. Veruutst. Yes; there are many camps nearby. 

Senator Wittiams. Could you name a few? Or if you are going to 
be here for a little while, could you write out a few? It would be very 
interesting for us if we could 

Mr. Veruutst. Yes. There are some within 30 or 40 miles of here. 
There would be some on the way to Minneapolis, if you are going up 
there for the next hearing. 

Senator Witu1AMs. If you could give us a few—— 

Mr. Veruvutst. I would be glad to do that. California Packin 
Corp. at Arlington has a camp on Highway 51, not too far out o 
Madison, that would be a good camp to see. 

There are camps at De Forest, at Columbus, at Deaver Dam, many 
of the canning communities around here. 

Senator WiiuraMs. Well, we certainly appreciate that. You are 

robably familiar with one of our leading canneries, the Seabrook 
Fa rms, in New Jersey ? 

Mr. Veruutst. Yes, indeed. 

Senator Wiuu1aAMs. We have had a lot of help from President Sea- 
brook. 

Mr. Vreruutst. I have seen the housing. I think it compares favor- 
ably. 

Senator WituiAMs. I have not seen it myself, yet. I am going to 
see it when I get home. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Wituiams. Mr. Harold Gatzke, speaking for the Muck 
Farmers Association. 

Mr. Gatzke. 

Mr. Crurzicer. Senator, before I step over there, this is Mr. Gatzke, 
and he has asked me to make the presentation. 

Senator Witui1aMs. And your name, sir? 

Mr. Crurzicer. My name is Charlie Crueziger. I am president of 
the Wisconsin Potato Growers Association. 

Senator Wiu1aMs. We had a message from you yesterday, did we 
not? 

Mr. Cruezicrer. Not unless it was from my secretary. 

Senator Wiuu1ams. We had something from the Potato Growers 
Association. 

Well, fine. We are glad to receive your statement. 
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STATEMENT OF CHARLES CRUEZIGER, PRESIDENT, POTATO GROW- 
ERS ASSOCIATION, ANTIGO, WIS.; ALSO APPEARING ON BEHALF 
OF MUCK FARMERS ASSOCIATION, BERLIN, WIS. 


Mr. Crurzicer. My name is Charles Crueziger. I am a farmer 
living in Racine County, growing 650 acres of vegetables, potatoes, 
cabbage, onions, sugar beets, carrots, vegetables for processing. 

This is a joint statement of the Wisconsin Potato Growers Associa- 
tion 

Senator Wiiit1ams. Will you wait just a minute, Mr. Crueziger? 
Who is Harold Simmonds? 

Mr. Crvuezicer. He isour secretary. He is not here, sir. 

Senator WiuuiAms. I see. We had him on the list as representing 
the Potato Growers Association. 

Mr. Cruezicer. And he wrote you that I would represent him. 

Senator Wittiams. Isee. That is the notice I got. 

You are representing the Muck Farmers Association and the Potato 
Growers Association together ¢ 

Mr. Crurzicer. Combined. 

Senator WixtxiiAms. And you are representing them both? 

Mr. Cruezicer. Yes, sir. As I say, this is a joint statement on 
behalf of the Wisconsin Potato Growers Association and the Wisconsin 
Muck Farmers Association, which is a statewide vegetable growers’ or- 
ganization, to the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. 

We oppose the enactment of S. 1778, S. 2498, S. 1085, and S. 2141 on 
the grounds that they preempt to Federal concentration of rights, 
powers, and functions more properly belonging to the States. 

Agricultural requirements vary so greatly from area to area and 
State to State that any attempt to fit a cloak of corrective regulations 
to the entire Nation is frustrated by the peculiar differences of climate 
and soils, not only from area to area, but State to State. Agricultural 
production differs from industrial production because it works with 
living organisms, critically influenced by the vagaries of weather and 
nature. Its product is not shaped or formed, nor a tooled object 
which can be produced from a mold or lathe, but is one that will vary 
from day to day and hour to hour by the vagaries of weather changes 
without benefit of a roof over its source of production and the land it- 
self with its own variations. 

The production of vegetables requires much hand work in plant- 
ing, weeding, and harvesting, each with its own peaks of labor require- 
ments. It is, for example, quite impossible for a machine to select 
and cut a head of cabbage that is acceptable to the homemaker and 
reject a head that is split or carrying decay. 

Much of the migrant farm labor that chooses to work in vegetables 
does so because it prefers that type of work. It prefers to wor ‘ik under 
the open sky and stooping to the soil to the monotony of tending a 
machine or inhaling the gasses of a foundry mold. That free choice 
of pursuit should not be denied. 

Because of the very seasonal nature of the work, many of the workers 
migrate once or twice or more times during the year to follow the areas 
then presently engaged in their chosen occupation. 

Because of the need from the workers’ point of view to find suitable 
work and because of the need of the farmers to find workers, there has 
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evolved in many areas a liaison man or go-between or crew leader who 
can furnish the help to the farmer and a source of employment to a 
group of workers who follow him. Those farmers and workers using 
that system have found it to their mutual advantage or it would not 
have been developed. They are generally fair and serve their useful 
function or they would promptly lose their workers if the workers or 
their rights were abused on the one hand; or if they would not furnish 
satisfactory work, they would then lose their farmers who employ 
them. 

There doubtless have been abuses on both sides in like manner in 
abuses in relationship from human to human. But the approach of 8S. 
1778 and S. 2498 as a Federal concentrated cure may quite likely prove 
worse than the scattered ills they seek to cure. 

The crew leaders are generally simple, unlettered folks who would 
prefer to abandon their occupation rather than accept the mysteries of 
Federal registration and the regimentation implied. They can cope 
with and understand their local State requirements and those of the 
State where they will work. These separate States can best provide 
the best legislative requirements as are needed to suit the geographic 
and climatic differences far better than we can undertake at the Fed- 
eral level. For example, Wisconsin has such protective laws on its 
books as to minimum housing standards, and Texas protects her mi- 
grant workers with laws governing recruitment of her people. There- 
fore, we submit that these bills are not in the public interest, nor are 
any bills that tend to limit the availability of helpful foods to the 
people. 

Now, with respect to S. 1085 which sets a minimum wage and hour 
pattern for agriculture, we have no testimony for or against the es- 
tablishment of such hourly rates themselves. On the other hand, since 
much of the labor and vegetable production is compensated by piece- 
work, it would become necessary for you to amend any minimum wage 
requirement if it is undertaken by a provision such as the one which 
would consider the piecework rate to be satisfactory if more than one- 
half of those engaged in that particular job at that particular time and 
place attain a wage equal to such minimum. 

You will otherwise exclude from gainful occupation that portion of 
the Nation’s work force who are incompetent for one reason or an- 
other to do any other work and who gain satisfaction from accomplish- 
ing useful work under the sky in preference to public support or 
burden. We are vigorously opposed to the establishment of any mini- 
mum hours in agriculture because it ridiculously fails to face the facts 
of nature. The week of incessant rains followed by a week of long 
sunlit days when the crop must be served and the food from it pro- 
vided or lost forever; or the crop that has matured to good table qual- 
ity with a deeply concentrated month of harvest before it is destroyed 
by the winter frosts. 

Gentlemen, the War Department with all its resources and fat 
budget is unable to legislate the weather, and we are sure that you 
will be unable to do so too for some time to come. Just as the davs 
grow short in the winter, so must the long sunlit days of summer be 
utilized on the farm if our population is to remain the best fed in 
the world. 
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Finally with respect to S. 2141, which would remove agricultural 
exemption from the 1938 act—gentlemen, isn’t it a sad testimonial of 
some of the warped thinking of our materialistic age when a Federal 
bill is offered to permit any child to be employed in a theatrical or tele- 
vision production and dragged into whatever environment, yet be for- 
bidden the right to learn the dignity of honest labor in the open air 
and in the soils of the earth ? 

Learning to work is a virtue and not a curse. The strongest testi- 
mony we could offer in this connection would be the front pages of 
most of our newspapers today wherein the problem of juvenile delin- 
quency, beatniks, and the morals of the jungle have been substituted 
for the simple virtue of learning to work at a productive occupation 
and the dignity of a job accomplished. 

Senator Wini1ams. Thank you, Mr. Crueziger, for your views. 

Mr. Crurzicer. Thank you, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Witiiams. And the others you represented. 

Just a few questions. You are farmer in Racine County ? 

Mr. Crvezicer. I am a farmer in Racine County, in southeastern 
Wisconsin. 

Senator WitttaMs. Southeast ? 

Mr. Crvezicer. Right. 

Senator Wiu1ams. And your crops are generally the vegetables, not 
the fruits? 

Mr. Cruezicer. Right; vegetables. 

Senator Wiiui1AMs. The ground, the stoop-labor crops ? 

Mr. Cruezicer. Right. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. Could you give me an estimate of how many 
migratory laborers you use through your whole harvesting season on 
your farm ? 

Mr. Cruerzicer. I have a work force of laborers at the present time 
of about 25, and that will be my peak. You employ migrant labor 
throughout the summer, to a certain extent. 

Senator Wixiiams. Do you have families? Are these represent- 
ative ? 

Mr. Cruezicer. Yes, sir, Senator; they are families. 

Senator Wiiiiams. Do you have repeaters, families that return 
year to year? 

Mr. Crurzicer. Yes, Senator. My families have been returning for 
the last, at least, 10 or 12 years. 

Senator WiiiiAMs. Most of your families ? 

Mr. Cruerzicer. Yes; right. In fact, some of the migrants are 
living now the year around. 

Senator WriuiaMs. Is thata fact? 

Mr. Crvezicer. Right. 

Senator Wittiams. I have seen—not again to suggest that our 
experience is broad: it is very limited to date: we hope that before 
the year is out and by the middle of next year, that it will be a lot 
broader and we will have an opportunity to be in many parts of the 
country. But we have seen quite a bit of this family attachment, the 
migrant family and the farmer, and running into 12 years. 

Mr. Cruezicer. Right. , 

Senator Witu1aMs. That is your experience ? 
Mr. Cruezicer. Yes, sir. 
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Senator Wititams. So I would gather, with your operation, the 
crew leader is unnecessary, because you know your people, and you get 
them and the family, the working family, get together. 

Mr. Crvezicer. Right. 

Senator WILLIAMs. So the crew leader thing, in personal terms, with 
you has no meaning. 

” Mr. Crurzicer. That is true. 

I think, in Mr. Gatzke’s position—he is president of the Wisconsin 
Muck Farmers’ Association—I think that his situation may be a little 
different. He may be able to give you a little enlightenment on that. 

Senator WituiaMs. But I gathered that the crew leader recruitment 
was the exception, rather than the rule, for Wisconsin’s farm industry. 

Mr. Crourzicer. That is right. 

Senator Witx1ams. We came from a lot of testimony and a lot of 
discussion with fruitgrowers in Michigan and, with one exception, 
they were all in support of legislation that w ould deal with the crew 
leader r problem. 

Mr. Crurzicer. Is that right? 

Senator Wriiiams. Because the growers have been taken to the 
cleaners, in many cases, by the crew ‘leader who has a habit of calling 
up for the advance and getting his advance, and then getting lost and 
not appearing. And they supported the idea. 

It is rather interesting to see the difference of approach here. I 
gather they use the crew leader system more over there, at least in 
fruit. 

Mr. Cruezicer. That is very much possible. 

Senator WituiaMs. All right. 

Mr. Cruezicer. I believe, Senator, if I might make a statement, the 
vegetable growers in Wisconsin, w hich include the potato growers, 
and so forth, realize that we must provide adequate housing, we must 
pay an adequate wage, if we want to continue to have skilled—I might 
say skilled help—year : "after year. 

Senator Witt1AMs. Yes. 

Mr. Crurzicer. And more and more of us are beginning to realize 
that, and those of us who do not are just going to drop by the wayside. 

Senator Winu1aMs. That is right. Your ‘competition includes the 
conditions of recruitment. 

Fine. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Crurzicer. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Wiu1aMs. I wonder if we should try to have the testimony 
of one more witness before we adjourn for a vegetable luncheon. How 
about Orin Meyer, executive secretary of the Sugar Beet Growers’ 
Association ? 

Mr. Meyer ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Wiiuiams. We will get all of these adverse witnesses out 
of the way all at one time. 

Why don’t we break at this point? Mr. Meyer isnot here. We will 
return, if it is convenient for all, at a quarter of two, and I am sure 
we can continue and hear from Mr. Haberman and Miss Gundlach, 
Professor Thomas, Mr. Watson, Mrs. Raushenbush, Father O’Connor, 
and Mrs. Ralph Wenberg, at a quarter of two. 

We will now be in recess until that time. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 1:45 p.m., the same day.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator WiiuiamMs. The subcommittee hearings will resume. 

And our first witness this afternoon will be Rev. I. Dean Jordan, 
minister of the First Methodist Churches of Sturgeon Bay and Jack- 
sonport. 

Reverend Jorpan. I am also chairman of the State Councils’ Com- 
mittee on Migratory Work and chairman and director of the Door 
County Christian Society for Migrant Work. 

Senator Witiiams. We have your prepared statement, Reverend 
Jordan, that we are happy to include for the record. I understood 
that you wanted to summarize some of your feelings. 

Reverend Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wititiams. And we welcome your statement at this time. 


STATEMENT OF REV. I. DEAN JORDAN, MINISTER, FIRST METH- 
ODIST CHURCH, STURGEON BAY AND JACKSONPORT; CHAIRMAN 
AND DIRECTOR OF THE DOOR COUNTY CHRISTIAN SOCIETY FOR 
MIGRANT WORK, AND CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE ON 
CHRISTIAN MINISTRY TO MIGRANTS, OF THE WISCONSIN 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Reverend Jorpan. I am pleased for the privilege of speaking, as you 
have given it to me. 

I promised to stay within 5 minutes. I would like to use about 3 
minutes and then, if you have questions, you have 2 minutes within 
my time. 

Senator Witirams. All right, if you will yield. 

Reverend Jorpan. Allright. 

‘There is a correction to be made in our report. In the mimeograph- 
ing of it, the section labeled “Housing” should be labeled “Income.” 
And we have made a corrective addition available which has some 
paragraphs on housing that should have been inserted and were not 
inserted by secretarial error. 

Senator Wiitrams. I see. Under “Housing” in the original 
form 

Reverend Jorpan. It should be labeled “Income.” 

Senator Witirams. Right before “This is the crux of the problem.” 

Reverend Jorpan. That is right. 

Senator Wruxu1aMs. The inserted material should be placed. 

Reverend Jorpan. That is right. 

In this report we emphasized that the growers and processors are 
not the causative agents for the injustices to be found but are them- 
selves enmeshed, economically, and in the inequities that do exist. So 
that any corrective legislation must take their predicament into con- 
sideration, as well as the drastic needs of the migrants. 

In the areas that the migrants need to have some concern expressed 
for them, housing should continue to be placed in a position of im- 
portance. 

But in our experience in Door County, at any rate, we found the 
housing to be satisfactory, considering the fact that it is used just 
4 weeks of the year. 
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And the growers with which we have contact have been putting 
efforts in those directions as much as they can now do, and plus the 
fact that these housings are provided rent free. 

The adequate income is a basic necessity of these people, whether 
it is provided through a minimum wage or minimum income. How- 
ever it is provided, there needs to be a basic standard of income upon 
which they can live, and not only a minimum wage, but some kind of 
regulation of their employment, so that they are employed continually, 
rather than hit or miss as is now the case. 

We agree with those comments that have been mentioned about the 
essential need for education and believe that it should be publie edu- 
cation. 

The welfare needs are now great, but if the income of these people 
is raised, the welfare needs will decline. And the chief difficulty 
with welfare at this time are the limitations around residency require- 
ments, for which most of these people are not eligible. 

The health needs are acute, and the difficulty is not only in provid- 
ing them when you have a community flooded with migratory labor- 
ers, but also with the difficulty of paying, for these people do not 
have the money to pay for the treatment that they very definitely 
need. 

I think the answer in this direction must lie in the area of insur- 
ance, and it would seem to me that the insurance should be pro- 
vided by the employer. But it ought to be able to be passed on by 
that employer to the consumer. 

And under the economic conditions of the cherry industry, at any 
rate, that ability to pass on basic costs to the consuming public is 
not there. So that additional costs in wages, in welfare provisions, 
in health and education, if they are now put against the grower, it 
would perhaps drive him out of business. 

So you must not only consider the needs of the migratory laborers, 
which are very critical, but you must consider them within the total 
economic picture under which the employers hire them. 

My 3 minutes are up. 

Senator Wintrams. Well, now, vou are the first witness who has 
ever adhered so strictly to any time limitations, in my limited expe- 
rience. If there is anything else you think vital that you wish to 
address yourself to, we will extend the time a moment for you. 

Reverend Jorpan. Just at this point, one of the difficulties as we 
have encountered it is the fact that so much of the cherry industry, 
at any rate, is a family individual enterprise. And the problems of 
bookkeeping come into the picture when they want to handle such 
things as medical insurance, social security, which is now provided 
for the migratory laborers, cannot be given to them because of the 
bookkeeping difficulties involved either on the part of the crew chief 
or on the part of the individual grower or processor; primarily the 
grower, because the processor usually has some secretarial help to 
give him assistance 

Senator Wiiu1ams. You feel that if the income picture improves 
a lot of the other problems will be easier to handle ? 

Reverend Jorpan. Very definitely. 

There are still very basic things that must be provided for these 
people that those of us who live in one community accept as a matter 
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of course—recreation, health, education, basic welfare. But there 
would not be such a critical need if the income of these people was 
sufficient that they could pay for it themselves. 

Senator WituiaMs. This has not anything to do with any legislation 
that is before us or would properly be before us, and it is not a legis- 
lative matter, but you are pastor in two churches—— 

Reverend Jorpan. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witirams. And director of the county Christian Society 
for Migrant Work; now, I just wonder, we have heard growers par- 
ticular ly stress the fact that the migrant does not adapt himself to the 
community; in fact, does not want to go to the community churches, 
I think it might be just worth a moment to get your experience in this 
to see what it has been in his respect. 

Reverend Jorpan. We have had very few migrants coming into our 
church services, the main exception being the Jamaican laborers who 
are imported. We have provided church services for migrants from 
other groups and have found them very willing to attend them at 
their own convenient time. Sunday mornings are not always the best 
time for them to come. Their clothing, their transportation from the 
housing center to the churches are difficulties that must be overcome. 
But if these are overcome, they can easily take part in the services, 
though I suspect that they weed not feel a part of the church group 
because of the transitory nature and because of the low level of their 
income. 

Senator Witiiams. We have seen some developments where mi- 
grants more or less permanent may be in an area 6 or 8 months have 
created their own churches. 

Reverend Jorpan. Well, I have had no experience along that line. 
I know the migrants who are in our community for any extended 
length of time are reached by some of our churches, who actively go 
out and try to help them understand that they are welcome to our 
community, are an essential part of our economies, and we want them 
to feel at home. 

Senator WitiiamMs. Well, we will, of course, read your full state- 
ment that will be in the record with a great deal of interest. We 
appreciate your coming here and helping us with our problems. 

Reverend Jorpan. You are welcome. Thank you for this oppor- 
tunity. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you, Reverend Jordan. 

(The prepared statement of Rev. 1. Dean Jordan follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF REv. I. DEAN JORDAN, MINISTER OF THE First METHODIST 
CHURCHES OF STURGEON BAy AND JACKSONPORT; CHAIRMAN OF THE BoakRp AND 
DIRECTOR OF THE Door CoUNTY CHRISTIAN SOcCTETY FOR MIGRANT WoRK; AND 
CHAIRMAN OF THE COMMITTEE OF CHRISTIAN MINISTRY TO MIGRANTS, OF THE 
WISCONSIN COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


In this report I am speaking for myself except at the points of education and 
welfare where I am expressing the opinion of the Door County Christian Society. 
(See page 9 of the report for the summer of 1959. ) 

Too frequently I have heard this matter of migratory labor working conditions 
discussed in tones of condemnation for the growers and canners who cause 
them. At one time before I became more familiar with the cherry economy I 
talked the same way. While it is true that migrant laborers live under appalling 
conditions it is also true that they are not so much caused by the growers and 
canners as participated in by them. There is a vast difference. 
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I have come to know several growers and processors. I have found them to 
be good people. They, also, are concerned about the conditions under which their 
employees work, but their concern is modified by the difficult necessity of making 
sufficient profit to stay in business. I know highly skilled growers whose annual 
income was so low they had no income tax to pay, others who in some years 
have had to practice severe economies in order to buy food for their own 
families. The point is this: no grower or processor I have met is so greedy, 
cruel or heartless that he is exploiting migrant labor for his own greater per- 
sonal aggrandizement. They are as ready as any other employer to pay decent, 
living wages, but they are understandably reluctant to pay a wage that will 
bankrupt them. This is not to say that they are as bad off as their migrant 
laborers. It is to say that any solution to the basic problems confronting the 
migratory laborer must also include solutions to the matter of making the food 
growing and processing agricultural indusiry a reliably steady, profitmaking 
business. 

I am personally convinced that there is only one direction in which this solu- 
tion can be found. That is the direction of more centralized control of setting 
prices. There are three main roads going in this direction—(1) buying out the 
family orchard and the community-sized processor by the giant corporations, 
(2) the formation of giant cooperatives voluntarily supported by small growers 
and processors, and (3) increased governmental regulation. I think the second 
road is the best, but I believe it is the most difficult to travel. 

This lengthy introduction is not for the purpose of obscuring our concern for 
the migrant laborer. Rather it is an attempt to help us see that the problems 
of the migrant are part of a complex of factors that are interdependent, and must 
be solved interdependently. But now what, specifically, are the problems of tlie 
migrant? 

HOUSING 


There should be a continued emphasis upon minimum standards of housing 
from a public health point of view: Safe and handy water source, hygienic 
toilet facilities, precautions against firetraps, provision of adequate privacy 
between fumilies, pest control. Door County growers are to be commended 
on the housing they provide, for good housing is provided by them rent free to 
the laborers. 

A great deal of work needs to be done in teaching and encouraging migrants 
to properly care for the housing they live in. An improvement in this area of 
the housing situation would benefit the migrant psychologically and morally, 
and would be a considerable financial help to the grower. Next year, for example, 
we hope to have on our mission staff a home health teacher. The duties of this 
staff member will be to visit in the migrant homes teaching habits of cleanliness, 
care, and hygiene and encouraging competition between families for the best- 
kept home. 

INCOME 


This is the crux of the problem. If their income was sufficient the migrants 
could pay for the kind of life the rest of us take for granted. But remember, 
in anything that is done, it must be done on a scale broad enough that no local 
community will be at an unfair price disadvantage to the rest of the industry. 

Recalling the economic problem faced by the grower and processor, let us 
consider the matter from a migrant’s point of view. 

If you have a large family, and if they are all working, you can make good 
money. But if the weather is bad, or the crop isn’t ready, you don’t work. 
And if the harvest is poor, you work only a few days intermittently. And you 
don’t work while traveling from crop to crop. So your income as a family is apt 
to be less than $900 a year. Even if it. were much greater there is no doubt 
that it is unhealthy psychologically and socially for the subsistence of a family 
to depend upon all members—father, mother, and children—working. 

To give you an example of what we are talking about consider these instances. 
In one camp last summer the women all worked in the orchard barefeet. They 
had only one pair of shoes, and they were saving those for when they had to 
come into town. One family we worked with—father, mother, and four chil- 
dren—had earned $300 in the previous 24 months. Another family—father, 
mother, and seven children—had earned $100 in the previous month. 

Two things are needed to alleviate these conditions—(1) a minimum wage that 
will enable a man to support his family, and (2) regular employment. 
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EDUCATION 


In one of our schools this summer the teachers were impressed with the 
brightness of one little girl. The reason for it, they discovered, was that she had 
9 months of schooling regularly each year. Normally we find the children to be 
one, two, maybe three grades behind their age level. This summer one of our 
pastors met two boys aged 11 and 12 who could not read or write. The 11-year- 
old said that he had been in school only 6 weeks of the previous school year! 

Our mission schools are only a pioneer effort. We reach mainly kindergarten 
children. The few older children we teach are mainly the “big” sisters (8 or 9 
years old) who are left in the camp to care for the babies. We plan on re 
scheduling our schools next year to start in midafternoon. We hope thereby to 
reach the older children who work in the orchards. Note.—Our cherry harvest 
and migrant season is a 4 or 5 week period in July and August. 

Our Door County Christian Society for Migrant Work is strongly in favor of 
having the city and county school boards accept the responsibility of providing 
public education for the children who are here during the cherry harvest. But 
such local effort needs moral and financial support and coordination from State 
and National authorities. We can’t stress this need strongly enough! 







WELFARE 


Although each State provides some welfare services for these people none that 
I know of is adequate. Each State in turn thinks that welfare provisions area 
responsibility of another State. And all together think that welfare for these 
“stateless” people is the responsibility of the Federal Government. What are 
the needs? Let me give you some illustrative cases. An Indian-American 
fumily needs some help in getting housing and transportation while the father 
works in a canning factory. A young lady, disillusioned with the financial re- 
turns of following the harvests, wants to return to her low-paying but steady 
job in San Antonio, but doesn’t have the money for the fare. A grandmother 
asks us to send some help to her son and family in another State. The son was 
severely burned in a gasoline station fire, and his family needs heip. A man’s 
car breaks down. He’s spent his last $1.50 buying food for his family. The 
harvest won't start for another week. He has to get transportation somehow. 
Another man completes the harvest and has $200 coming to him. But he also 
has a $200 bill at the grocery store. How can he buy gas and food to get to the 
next harvest? 

The State of Wisconsin has a fund of $175,000 for destitute people. Each 
county can disburse money and file claims against this fund, but since the needs 
always exceed the amount of the fund each county annually has to make up 
the difference between what it has claimed and the amount prorated it has re- 
ceived. This places a lot of pressure upon each county director of welfare 
to disburse as little as possible. 

It is the opinion of our Door County Christian Society that the welfare needs 
of these people need to be met more adequately. It has not thought out the 
proper relationship between Federal and State agencies in meeting the need. 


HEALTH 


As far as I know no study has been made to show whether the health needs 
of these people are greater, the same, or less than that of the general popula- 
tion. It is safe to assume, however, that they need just as much care as the 
rest of us. The ability to provide the care will vary from place to place de- 
pending upon the ratio of the migrants to the regular population. The situa- 
tion is probably about as acute in Door County as in most of the United States, 
and thus offers a clear-cut example of the need in general. 

The city of Sturgeon Bay has a population of about 7,500. There are approxi- 
mately 22,000 residents in the county. In the city there are eight medical doe- 
tors and one osteopathic physician. In the rest of the county there is one 
medical doctor and one osteopathic physician. Note should be made in this 
paragraph that there are two public health nurses, one in the city, and one 
in the county. These doctors carry a full load all year. In the summer their 
caseload is increased by the thousands of tourists coming into our county. And 
then to that there are added anywhere from 5,000 to 8,000 migrants, roughly 
the equivalent of another city the size of Sturgeon Bay. So you see, just pro- 
viding health care is a problem. It doesn’t seem to be as acute as it really is 
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largely because the migrants won't seek medical treatment as readily as the 
rest of us do. They are restrained largely, I think, by language and economic 
reasons. 

This brings up the second aspect of the health problem which is paying for 
that which is provided. Here we run into real difficulties and differences of 
opinion. 

The migrants, with a few exceptions, can’t afford it. One example only. Last 
summer our mission nurse visiting a cabin to check on a little girl’s infected 
feet found an older sister with severe abdominal pains. The family had no 
plans to take her to the doctor. They had spent the last of the previous har- 
vest’s income fixing the carburetor so they could get to Door County. The 
cherry harvest hadn’t started, and what little the father had earned picking 
strawberries he spent on the girl with the infected feet. Our nurse promised 
them financial aid if they would get the older daughter examined. Result, an 
operation for removal of a perforated appendix and one life saved! Now 
surely a doctor would have given them free care, if they had approached him. 
But they didn’t realize the seriousness of the older girl’s pains, and without our 
nurse and our promise to help financially, their daughter would have died. 
When we presented this case to the welfare officials they took care of the finan- 
cial obligations. 

The growers and processors have worker’s compensation insurance, but this 
covers only on-the-job injuries. (I am not sure all growers carry it.) They 
believe they cannot afford either the cost in money or in bookkeeping time that 
is necessary to provide group hospital coverage as is provided, for instance, by 
Blue Cross. Besides, they frequently don’t pay the laborer. They pay the crew 
chief contractor, and he pays his employees. Thus, think many of the growers, 
the responsibility for group health insurance is his. If their argument is right, 
there is the difficulty of getting a crew chief who has the time or the training 
necessary to keep the kind of records this kind of insurance requires. 

The doctors are willing to treat individual cases at reduced fees or even as free 
care cases, but they do not believe they should provide free medical care to the 
whole cherry industry. They consider it a proper industrial cost of operations. 

The welfare department must operate under the severe limitations of the 
destitute persons fund, so it cannot encourage liberality of treatment. As a 
matter of fact, the only medical treatment it can authorize is emergency treat- 
ment. Let me illustrate: This past summer an old lady came to them asking 
for help in getting her eyes and her ears examined. She had been having 
trouble with them for some time, and while in Texas some years back had 
received some attention. The welfare office had to rule that this was not an 
emergency, and thus they could not give aid. We did help her get an examina- 
tion. No further action was taken that I know of. So here we are still with 
the needs unmet and unpaid for. (Our county hospital administrator estimates 
that the hospital gives something like $12,000 to $15,000 worth of free care to 
the migrants each summer. ) 

(This summer of 1959 the State board of health’s department of child and 
maternal care carried out a survey of migrant health needs in our county. I 
haven't seen a report of their survey, and so don’t know their evaluation of the 
situation. ) 

Our Door County Christian Society for Migrant Work is convinced that the 
health needs of migratory laborers is a critical need. We do not have any 
specific recommendations to make. Obviously any recommendation is apt to 
make someone unhappy. My personal opinion is that the answer lies in the 
area of medical insurance. As with the welfare provision it ought to be na- 
tionally, and uniformly, enforced. It would seem to me that the cost ought to 
be borne by the processors and growers who should pass it on to the consumers 
as a normal cost of producing foodstuffs. 


SUMMARY 


I have emphasized that the growers and processors are not the causative 
agents for the injustices to be found in migratory laboring conditions, but are 
themselves enmeshed in economically inequitable industry. 

That any basic solution to the migrant problem must also find solutions to 
the problems plaguing the whole industry. 


That, in my opinion, any solutions must involve some kind of control of food 
prices. 
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That in housing emphasis should continue to be placed on improving minimum 
standards on the one hand, and on the other that ways be found to teach the 
migrants to take better care of what is provided. 

That adequate income is basic to the problem. While steps in this direction 
must consider the economic squeeze on the grower and processor, yet an ade- 
quate solution can be found only in a minimum wage and regular employment. 

That eduction is a critical need and should be undertaken by public school 
officials with financial and moral support from State and National educational 
officials. 

That welfare needs are great and that eligibility should be liberalized and 
costs shared equally among the States. 

That health needs are acute, and that not only is assistance needed in meeting 
the needs, but that an equitable means be found for paying for it—preferably 
through insurance plans. 

Thank you, gentlemen, for the privilege of presenting this report. I pray 
that what I have written will be helpful not only to you, but to all of us who are 
anxious to find solutions to this vexing problem of conscience and economics, 


(The following report was also submitted for the record by Rey. 
Jordan :) 
e c a 


REPORT OF THE Door CouNTY CHRISTIAN SocreTy FOR MIGRANT WORK FOR THE 
SUMMER OF 1959 


(Submitted by Rev. I. Dean Jordan, Director and Chairman, D.C.C.S.M.W.) 


The author of the Letter of James wrote: 

“What does it profit, my brethren, if a man says he has faith but has not 
works? Can his faith save him? If a brother or sister is ill-clad and in 
lack of daily food, and one of you says to them, “Go in peace, be warmed and 
filled,” without giving them the things needed for the body, what good does 
itdo?’ (James 2: 14-16.) 

The obvious answer to this rhetorical question is “None.” Thus it is that 
we as Christian people are not satisfied to say “Go in peace,” but seek to 
prove by deeds of kindness that we are concerned about the peace of mind, 
and of body, and of spirit of these migratory workers—God’'s other children. 
While these deeds of kindness take many forms they fall easily into several main 
groups and we shall present our work according to this grouping. 


HEALTH SERVICES 


Mrs. Ruth Buche, LPN (licensed practical nurse) heads up this work on our 
staff. The nature, and the difficulties, of the health work is evident in the 
ease of 2-year-old Manuel Campos. In the course of her routine calling in one 
of the camps she came upon Manuel whose abnormal physical conditions indi- 
eated definite need for medical attention. With the encouragement of the nurse, 
and accompanied by her, Mrs. Campos brought the child to a local doctor. There 
it was discovered that the child had been hospitalized in Sarasota, Fla., for 
intensive tests. Rather than repeat the tests the doctor wrote to the Sarasota 
hospital, and complete records were returned. A copy of these records were 
made by the city public health nurse who then, in cooperation with the doctor 
took over complete jurisdiction of the case. It was then referred to district 
and State health authorities. 

The Campos family thought that when they left Door County they would 
move to the harvest around Endeavor, Wis. In this event the State health 
authorities had begun to make arrangements for the child to be given treatment 
at the State hospital in Madison. Before these plans were completed the 
Campos family had decided that instead of Endeavor, Wis. they were going 
to Sterling, Ill. to work in the tomato harvest. By moving out of the State they 
no longer come under the jurisdiction of our State health authorities. So plans 
for admittance at Madison were stopped. The city nurse is forwarding the 
records in this case to the public health nurse in Sterling where further care and 
treatment may be provided. 

Sometimes physical problems reveal emotional difficulties. Gloria Criado 
had difficulty seeing. At our invitation she was examined by the county health 
nurse who then suggested that we take her for an eye examination. Arrange- 
ments were made with the Lions Club for glasses, if they were needed. A 
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thorough examination showed that her eyes were normal and that she had not 
been telling the truth while reading the chart. Though it is apparent that she 
does not need glasses, it is clear that she does need something—probably large 
amounts of love. This we gave her as much as we could while she was here. 

It is with this concern for health that we assist in providing a Spanish-speaking 
interpreter for the hospital. Her cheerful, helpful services are available for all. 
An indication of her value to the community is to be seen in the influential part 
she played in persuading one Texas-Mexican husband and father with an active 
case of TB to go to a State sanatorium for treatment. In this instance she was 
acting as interpreter for the county nurse. The man is now a patient in the 
Hickory Grove sanatorium. 

We are happy to report a meeting of State, district, county, and city health offi- 
cials with the members of our staff during this season. The nonstaff members 
present were: Dr. Amy Louise Hunter of the State department of public health ; 
Mr. Raggatz of the State Medical association; Mr. Neece of the State hospitals 
association ; Dr. Shinners, the district health officer ; Miss Brye, the county nurse ; 
Miss Fidler, city nurse; and Dr. John Beck, city health officer. As a result of this 
meeting Dr. Hunter assigned a member of her staff to make an independent, ob- 
jective study of the health needs of these migratory laborers. The result of the 
study has not been made known as yet. It is our hope and prayer that it will re 
sult in more adequate health coverage for these people. 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


Schools were held at Reynold’s and Whitford’s camps in the morning, at Nicko- 
lai's on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday afternoons, and at Gordon's highway 
camp in the evening. Children from Barrick’s, Robertson’s, and Selvick’s camps 
attended the school at Whitford’s, and the children from Lautenbach’s attended 
the school at Gordon's. The staffs for these schools were: Rev. and Mrs. Rathore, 
Mrs. Reyes, Miss Lela Jahn, Ray Hernandez, Frank Gomez, and Josephine Jacob- 
son. They were assisted at various times by volunteers from our churches. In 
each of these schools we attempted to teach English, arithmetic, reading, and 
arts and crafts. The schools were opened with a 10-15 minute period of songs 
and prayers. 

The average attendance at Reynold’s was 50. At Whitford’s it was 35. The 
bulk of the children were preschool age, with practically none beyond the third- 
grade level—except at the evening school at Gordon’s. Children older than this 
would be in the orchards picking cherries. 

Schools were also provided in the northern part of the county. The morning 
school was set up in Ebber’s orchard and had an attendance varying from 6 to 
35. The afternoon school was held at the Hadeen orchard, where the average 
attendance was about 15. These schools served not only these two camps, but 
neighboring camps as well from which children were transported. 

Most of the children enjoyed learning (they came of their own, or their 
parents’, free will), although their level of learning varied greatly. Johnny, age 
about 8 or 9, was slow. In the beginning the classes were dull for him, but as the 
days passed his interest increased. He came promptly and regularly. By the end 
of the session he could count up to 30 and copy simple words. He learned very 
much in comparison with his capacity for learning. He also learned the im- 
portance of cleanliness. When taught about hygiene he always tried to come neat 
and clean to school, but without shoes, as he had none. 

Upon inquiry the basis for one of the fast students brightness at our school 
in Gordon's turned out to be simply that she had been able to stay in school for 
the entire school year whereas most of the rest had received only about 6—7 
months of formal education, like Apolonio. Apolonio would be in the fourth grade 
this year if his parents hadn’t had to take him out of school in March in order 
to begin following the harvests. Now he will have to repeat the third grade 
again, and heisa potentially bright boy. 

Another aspect of the educational work has been the sewing classes conducted 
by Mrs. Reyes. She has had two sewing classes at Reynolds twice a week for 5 
weeks. The attendance here has varied between 25 and 75. At Whitfords, 
too, there have been two sewing classes weekly for 5 weeks. The attendance 
here has varied between 15 and 45. They have used hundreds of yards of 
material of all colors. A wide variety of garments have been made from a 
simple potholder to elaborate dresses. The material for these classes was 
bought from a local store at bargain rates, and resold to the women for a very 
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nominal cost. The difference was paid by our society. In the course of these 
classes Mrs. Reyes has counseled with many women and young mothers, and 
has referred some cases to our staff nurse. 

A sewing class was arranged in the northern section, also, this one being 
taught by the grower’s wife on her own back porch using her own machine. 


WELFARE SERVICES 





The laws within which our county welfare office must work in relation to 
nonresidents of our State are Very strict—too strict, in my opinion, for proper 
assistance to migratory laborers. Welfare can pay transportation for a non- 
resident back to their point of origin. This is sometimes helpful, but frequently 
impractical for there would be no harvesting jobs at this season at their point 
of origin. The welfare office is most involved at the point of medical costs, for 
the law states that in emergency cases welfare funds can be used to pay for 
medical treatment and hospitalization. Even here, though, there is a limitation 
of sorts. These funds for indigent people come out of a State fund of $150,000, 
When this fund is used up the additional costs must be paid by the county dis- 
bursing the funds. What this means is that for every dollar our county pays 
in emergency help it may get back as little, say, as 30 cents, or maybe 70 cents, 
but very rarely will it ever receive the full dollar. Even with this aid, hospital 
officials estimate that they dispense $12,000 to $15,000 worth of free care to 
migratory peoples during the summer. This is quite a county burden. For 
these reasons, I am convinced that additional State and Federal funds should 
be made available through welfare channels. They also convince me that the 
employers of these laborers should encourage and assist their employees to 
participate in group health insurance such as we provided for our own missionary 
staff. This suggestion may not be well received by migrant employers, and I am 
keenly aware of their valid economic reasons, but obviously something positive 
needs to be done at this point. Workmen's compensation is not sufficient. (We 
earry this on our staff, also.) 

Our work in disbursing “welfare” funds is piddling in comparison with the 
need, but it does help a few people. We do as much as our society funds, and 
the charitable contributions of doctors and other individuals allow. For in- 
stance: Mrs. Rios was obviously suffering symptoms of heart trouble. We 
arranged for an electrocardiogram. The doctor’s fees were greatly reduced, 
and the basic costs were paid for by interested individuals. We have on several 
occasions distributed food and clothing to individual families in need. On one 
occasion we even vouched for the downpayment on a car in order for a family 
man to get to and from his rented quarters in the country. At the present 
moment this man still owes the canning factory some labor, the landlady rent, 
the car dealer for the car, and us for the downpayment. So you see, all is not 
sunshine and light. 

A significant portion of our welfare work is the distribution of clothing. Many 
clothes are sent to us through the year by interested groups of Christian people. 
These are examined, and, in certain needy cases, are given away. The bulk of 
them. however, are turned over to the Door County United Church Women who 
conduct thrift sales each Saturday of the harvest. At these sales the clothes are 
sold at rummage sale prices to the migrant families. (We believe that in the 
majority of cases it is better to have a person pay something for these things 
than to be given them outright.) The income from these sales then is turned 
over to our society to help pay the costs of our mission. Let me add at this 
point that we need not woolen but cotton clothes. We can use all kinds, espe 
cially shoes of all sizes and baby and children’s clothes. 


RECREATIONAL AND FELLOWSHIP SERVICES 





Due to a felt need for children to learn how to play together as a group, some 
of our recreation teams omitted toys from evening programs and emphasis was 
laid upon athletics, such as volleyball for girls and softball for young men and 
group games for small children. Intercamp competition was carried out between 
Reynold’s, Samuelson’s, and Stoneman’s camps, demonstrating that it is possible 
to conduct intercamp, interracial competition successfully. 

The use of a tape recorder on one or two occasions revealed hidden talent 
among these people, and in their performing helped some to come into a greater 
sense of personal worth and belonging. 
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On Thursday evenings family parties were held in the multipurpose rooms of 
First Methodist Church. Attendance at these averaged 125 with representation 
from over 10 camps in the Sturgeon Bay area mixing freely in organized recrea- 
tion, conversation, and other related fellowship activities. 

The Hope Congregational Church provided the facilities for a new venture in 
fellowship by opening its doors on Friday evening and all day Saturday as a 
Christian Welcome Center. Soon the center was being used as a rehearsal hall 
for the Sunday morning and Saturday evening radio programs, and Saturday 
evenings at the center were reserved especially for teenagers. Intercamp and 
interracial fellowship were tested and encouraged on these evenings. At one 
teen night, for example, there were Negroes, Jamaicans, Anglos, and Texas- 
Mexicans in attendance. White and Mexican staff members together provided 
leadership. At first, each of the ethnic groups kept somewhat socially isolated 
from each other. As the organized recreation got underway, social boundaries 
began to be let down and mingling began. By the end of the evening when 
all gathered for a fellowship circle, there was a real and vital sense of unity in 
fellowship between these different ethnic groups. 

Another new venture was the provision of swimming instruction at Sunset 
Beach for some of the migrant children from Reynold’s camp. These lessons 
were taught by a high school physical education teacher who volunteered his 
services for this purpose. The activity was well supervised by our own staff and 
by two or three mothers of the migrant children. Approximately 30 children 
benefited from this service, and the excitement and happiness on their faces as 
they learned the first steps of swimming was a joy to behold. 


RELIGIOUS SERVICES 


One different aspect of our work this summer was the provision of a vacation 
Bible school at Martin’s orchard. Work there was among Anglo children mainly 
from the Upper Michigan Peninsula. These children attend school regularly 9 
months of the year so there was no need for additional formal education. Our 
work in this was much like the activities in any normal vacation Bible school. 
An average of 13 children participated in the activities. 

Among Jamaicans the sale of Bibles and hymnals at cost price is always 
eagerly received. These men, most of them active church members in the is- 
lands buy the Bibles to send home as family Bibles. Our work among them is 
aimed primarily at making them feel welcome reminding them of their promises 
as church members to live Christian lives. Their reception of our program is 
shown in the comments of one handsome, young 6-footer who told this writer: 
“Sometimes we get lonesome and find it hard to follow the Christian way. It 
helps a lot when you come out. I want you to know how much I appreciate it.” 

Family nights were provided in many different camps by the members of our 
staff and by local clergymen and laymen. The program varied greatly depend- 
ing upon the leadership, but it usually included a religious movie, and, when 
language was no barrier, a sermonette. 

Spanish-language religious services were provided by means of a Sunday morn- 
ing radio broadcast in which Rev. Reyes preaches the same kind of sermon we 
local ministers preach in our churches. And on Sunday evenings at 8 p.m. a 
Spanish service was conducted in the First Methodist Church by members of our 
staff. A Spanish-language Sunday school was provided on four Sunday morn- 
ings at Whitford’s camp. 

In addition to these services the men of the First Baptist Church conducted 
an adult Bible class at Martin’s orchard each Sunday morning at 10 a.m. This 
was attended mainly by Anglos and Jamaicans. 


MAJOR AREAS OF ADVANCE 


The work this summer has been quite successful, although it was handicapped 
by the fact that approximately 60 percent (our estimate) of the migrants were in 
Door County for the first time. This meant that they were unfamiliar with our 
services, and thus hesitant at first to avail themselves of it. 

We have made marked progress in four areas: 

1. In the development of a more effective program in the northern section 
of the county. This was due primarily to the excellent work of the three- 
person staff assigned to the north, although the program was possible only 
through the full cooperation of the ministers and laymen in that part of 
the county. 
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2. A much more effective administrative control of the program which is 
due to the outstanding work of Mr. John Hovie, assistant director, and 
the highly efficient work of our staff secretary, Miss Olive Santon. 

3. Recreational activities as they were developed through the Christian 
Welcome Center at Hope Congregational Church, the swimming instruction, 
and intercamp sports activities. 

4. Increased public awareness of the services we offer, and the needs of 
the migratory laborers. 

STATISTICS 


In our county this summer there were the following numbers of migrants 
(these figures do not include children.) (These figures were provided us by the 
Wisconsin State Employment Service office in Sturgeon Bay) : 


Texas-Mexicans 

Southern Negro 

Upper Michigan Angloes (whites) 

Ansioes froes other Btatet...... nse ce See 
British West Indies men 

Indians (approximate) 


Camps where growers have housing facilities_._._..__._._.._...__.---------- 
Orchards 


We estimate we reached over 75 percent of these people in some manner, 
although intensive work was done among closer to 50 percent (estimate). 


Staff members Participating ministers 


Mr. John Hovie Rev. I. Dean Jordan, First Methodist 

Rev. and Mrs. Jagannath Rathore Rev. Lowell Rasmussen, Friends 

Rey. and Mrs. Frank Reyes Rev. Myron Medin, Bay View Lutheran 

Miss O'ive Santon Rev. James Vahey, Sawyer Methodist 

Mrs. Ruth Buche Rey. Phillip Fretheim, Tanum-Forest 

Miss Sofia Loera Lutheran 

Miss Lela Jahn Rev. Vernon Graf, Sturgeon Bay 

Mr. Roy Hernandez Moravian 

Mr. Frank Gomez Rev. Gene Glasser, Ephraim Moravian 

Miss Josephine Jacobson Rev. Luther Jacobson, Baileys Harbor 

Mr. Les- Strom Lutheran 

Miss Myrna Heredia Rev. Bernard Hogan, Sister Bay 

Miss Suzanne Hardin Baptist 

Mrs. Dean Jordan Rev. James Dittmer, Sister Bay 
Moravian 


Volunteers 


Judy Anderson Joan Cassidy Dennis Fuhr 

Kit Renner Jane Cassidy Mrs. Ruth Ann Richard- 
Sandy Jones Clifford Gribble son 

Peg Norton Betty Scruggs Mrs. Kathryn Rush 
Linda Mayhew Mary Baugh Mrs. Bayley 

Bob Volker Carolyn McGrew Isabel Rodriguez 

Jane Schimelpfenig Ann Shafer Maria Rodriguez 


Chauffeurs for the nurse 


Mrs. Jim Wood Mrs. Johnson Mrs. Roble 
Mrs. Stedman Mrs. Hagmann Mrs. Fidler 
Mrs. Noren Mrs. Miller Mrs. Jacobson 
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Orchards in which work was carried on 


(Pickers from several different camps participated in centralized worship 


and Sunday school. 


We have marked these with an asterisk (*). 


Pickers 


from some camps helped in these church activities by providing a choir for our 


Spanish language radio service. 
terisk (**).) 
Whitfords: 
Morning school 
Nursing service 
Family nights 
Sunday school* 
Church* 
Radio** 
Sewing 
Samuelson’s : 
Family nights 
Nursing service 
Robertson's: 
Nursing service 
Family night 
Church* 
Sunday school* 
Children attended Whitford School 
Evenson: Nursing 
Trodahl’s: 
Nursing service 
Church* 
Sunday school* 


Selvick : 
Participated 
Stoneman's 
Children attended school at Whit- 
fords 
Martins (west and south) : 
Afternoon Bible school 
Family nights and church services 
by the Baptist Church 
Nursing service 
Washing machine 
TV Saturdays 
Goldman: Church for British 
Indies’ First Methodist Church 
Gordon’s Highway Camp: 
Family nights 
Nursing service 
Church * 
Sunday school * 
Radio ** 
Night school 


in family nights at 


West 


We have marked these with a double as- 


Stoneman’s: 
Family nights 
Nursing service 
Athletic program 
Church* 
Sunday school* 
Radio* 
Children attended Whitford School 
Barrick : 
Family nights 
Nursing service 
Children attended Whitford School 
Church* 
Sunday school* 
Radio* 
Fleischman : 
Washing machine provided 
Pickers participated in family 
nights at Stoneman’s camp 
Reynolds and Reynolds Tent Camp: 
Morning school 
Sewing classes 
Family nights 
Nursing service 
Athletic program 
Swimming 
Lautenbach’s camp: 
Family nights 
Nursing service 
Church * 
Sunday school * 
Radio * 
Attended school at Gordon camp 
Nickolai: 
Afternoon school 
Family nights, staff and Reverend 
xraf 
Nursing school 
Church * 
Sunday school * 
Radio ** 
Ostram’s: 
Helped with radio program 
Church * 
Bridenhagen: Nursing service 
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Orchards in which work was carried on in the North 


Ebber’s Orchard: S.S. Telfer: 
School School 
Family nights Family nights 
Hadeen’s: Religious service 
School Swenson: Family nights 
Family nights Co-op factory : Recreation and movies 
Logerquist : Valentine’s: Family night 
School Schyler: Family nights 
Family nights Ray Nordeen: Family nights 
Jim Erickson : Sequist Orchard : Family nights 
Family nights Emil Lundquist : Family nights 
Sewing Koessel : Family nights 
Bella Vista: Zahn: Family nights 
Family nights Falcon : School 
School 


We wish to speak a special word of appreciation to the many growers who 
cooperate in our program. As you can see their number is many. They wel- 
come us into their camp, and in many instances provide without cost to us the 
building and facilities which we use in our program. Which leads me to com- 
ment, in the light of much criticism of migrant housing, that we have found 
most of the housing in Door County to be of superior quality. Please re- 
member that this housing is used for only 1 month a year and most growers 
are continually improving their housing as their finances permit. Another fact 
worthy of note: This housing is provided rent free to the laborers. In most 
other States, many with less adequate housing, the migrants must pay rent. 


OUR RECOMMENDATION FOR NEXT YEAR 


1. That we have a more effectively organized staff of local volunteers. 

2. That two members be added to our northern team, and that the composi- 
tion of that team be: one professionally qualified teacher, one assistant teacher, 
two recreational directors and one team leader. 

3. That we try to staff our schools with professional teachers who live in the 
county. In this fashion there will be a continuity in our teaching program re- 
sulting in more effective teaching. 

4. That, if physical facilities can be secured, we establish a child-care center 
in one camp that can take care of small children while families are picking. 
That we use migrant mothers as part of our volunteer staff at this point. This 
will free more adults for picking. It will free the schools of interruption by 
small children. It will, perhaps, contribute to the physical well-being of the 
children left in the center. 

5. That we reschedule our schools for late afternoon and early evening hours 
thus enabling us to reach the school-age children who work in the orchards 
during te day. (Maintaining, if possible, daytime kindergartens. ) 

6. That we secure the services of another nurse in addition to Mrs. Buche. 

7. That an additional two recreational leaders be secured for the southern 
team. 

S. That our Christian Welcome Center be continued. 

9. That we continue our urging that the educational program for these mi- 
gratory children be taken over by established public educational agencies. 

10! That we urge upon our county and State authorities and legislators a 
liberalization of welfare laws in such a manner as to deal more equitably with 
migrant needs. 

(Note.—lItems 9 and 10 were enlarged by the action of the meeting in order 
to authorize the chairman to contact the responsible persons in this area of 
the work. ) 

Senator Witu1aMs. Is Mr. Orin Meyer, executive secretary of the 
Sugar Beet Growers Association, here, or his representative ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Witurams. As I look around, I see a lot of new spectators 
in the audience, a lot of young people. Is this group from the uni- 
versity? Very good. os 

Is there any representative of the Wisconsin Industrial Commission 
here? We had Mr. R. G. Knutson, the chairman, listed. 
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And vou, sir? 

Mr. Aser. My name is Douglas Ajer. I am director of the Women 
and Child Labor Division. 

Senator Wiruiams. Fine. Did you work this out with Mr. 
Knutson ? 

Mr. Aver. I had talked briefly with him on it, and I have not 
talked to him since I prepared the statement. He asked me to give 
you information as to what conflict these bills may present with the 
present legislation that we have in Wisconsin. 

Senator Wituiams. Fine. Will you proceed ¢ 


STATEMENT OF DOUGLAS AJER, ON BEHALF OF R. G. KNUTSON, 
WISCONSIN INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION, MADISON, WIS. 


Mr. Aver. The proposed amendments contained in bill S. 1085 
would not be in conflict with present State minimum wage regulations 
as employers subject to the proposed bill would be required to pay a 
higher minimum rate than that required by present State regulations, 
as well as pay such rates to men as well as women and minors. 

The present minimum wage regulations in Wisconsin apply only 
to adult women and boys and girls under 21 years of age employed 
in private employ ments ine luding agriculture. Order Ind. 72.04 
contains a minimum weekly and hourly rate for agricultural employ- 
ment as well as a formula for establishing a minimum wage for per- 
sons employed on a piece rate basis. We have found this formula 
to be a reasonably satisfactory means of assuring a minimum rate to 
the average worker while not working hardships on the small per- 
centage of slow workers. 

That is the end of the statement I have on that bill. 

I have a copy of the State minimum wage regulations that you 
might be interested in having. There was some discussion this morn- 
ing on the difference between hourly rates and piece rates paid to 
agricultural workers. The formula that we have found to be reason- 
ably effective works on a percentage basis. We, in making a test, if 75 
percent of the workers employ ed ona piece rate basis can make the 
minimum or more, then we will consider that piece rate as being in 
compliance with the minimum wage regulations. 

That applies only to women and minors in Wisconsin, of course. 
Adult men are not covered. 

But in making the test we do not count minors under 16 years of 
age, which eliminates the question that was raised this morning con- 
cerning piece rates that could not be earned by younger workers. 

Senator WitttaMs. How about the other end of the spectrum, the 
older folks? Are they figured ? 

Mr. Ager. They are figured in the 75 percent. And they would 
be counted in making a test. 

Senator WitutiAMs. That development seems to be native to Wiscon- 
sin. I have never heard of this method of competing for wage levels. 

Mr. Ager. I believe it is one of the few methods of computing wages 
on piece-rate basis that I know of. I know in the last year or so 

California has been contacting us requesting information on this par- 
once thing, because they are interested in Incorporating it into their 
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own minimum wage regulations. I know of no other State that has a 
similar setup. 

Senator WittiAMs. We will review the record to see if it is fully ex- 
plained there just how this operates. I think I have the idea of its 
actual operation. If not, we might like to inquire of you further. 

Mr. Aver. Be glad to give you any information we can on it. 

Senator Wiuuiams. Fine. 

Mr. Aver. The second bill that I would like to comment on is the 
child labor bill, S. 2141. 

The present Wisconsin child labor law exempts from its coverage 
minors employed in agricultural pursuits. 

Bill S. 2141 would prohibit the employment of minors under 14 
years of age in agricultural employments covered by the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

At the present time there are only two types of employment avail- 
able to minors under 14 years of age in Wisconsin, except for boys 12 
and 13 years of age as newsboys and caddies, and they are domestic 
and agricultural work. While we have no information available as to 
the number of minors under 14 years of age employed in agriculture, 
we have had very few instances of apparent exploitation brought to 
our attention. 

The other bills that I would like to comment on are S, 1778 and S$ 
2498, referring to the crew leaders. 

Under chapter 105 of the Wisconsin statutes any person acting as 
an employment agent for a profit must be licensed by the industrial 
commission. 

An employment agent is defined by this chapter as meaning and 
including all persons, firms, or corporations or associations which 
furnish to persons seeking employment, information enabling or tend- 
ing to enable such persons to secure the same, or which furnish em- 
ployers seeking laborers or other help of any kind, information en- 
wbling or tending to enable such employers to secure such help, or 
which keep a register of persons seeking employment or help as afore- 
said, whether such agents conduct their operations at a fixed place of 
business, on the streets or as transients, and also whether such opera- 
tions constitute the principal business of such agents or only a side- 
line or an incident to another business; but this term shall not include 
any employer who procures help for himself only or an employee of 
such an employer who procures help for him and does not act in a 
similar capacity for any other employer. 

Migrant agricultural labor contractors and crew leaders may be 
subject to this chapter depending on their methods of operations. 
If a fee, charge, commission, or other compensation, directly or in- 
directly, is received for services as an employment agent, a license 
would be required. 

I would like to make one observation also on the two bills that I 
have referred to here as the crew leader and the agricultural laborer 
contractor bill. 

Our private employment agency law in Wisconsin is designed to 
protect an employee from excess charges, fee splitting, and similar 
practices. I see nothing in either of those two bills that would pro- 
tect the worker himself from excessive charges by the crew leader or 
the contractor. 
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Senator Wiiuiams. I think you are right. They are designed 
basically to insure that the contract he enters with them is lived up to. 

Thank you, Mr. Ajer. 

(The minimum wage regulations referred to are as follows :) 


Chapter Ind 72 


MINIMUM WAGE REGULATIONS FOR ADULT WOMEN AND MINORS 


Definitions 


Minimum rates and method of computation 
Domestic service in private homes 
Agriculture 


Permanent records to be kept by the employer 
Posting of order 


Ind 72.01 Definitions. (1) The clauses “cities and villages with a population 
of 3,500 or more” and “cities and villages with a population of 1,000 or more but 
less than 3,500” include communities and isolated establishments which are 
within the industrial and commercial areas of such cities, although outside of 
their territorial limits. 


(2) In determining the population of cities and villages the last federal cen- 
sus is controlling. 


History : Am. Register, April, 1956, No. 4; eff. May 1, 1956. 


Ind 72.02 Minimum rates and method of computation. (1) MINIMUM RATES. 
Except in domestic service and agriculture as provided for in sections Ind 72.03 


and Ind 72.04, no employer shall employ any adult Woman or any minor in any 
occupation, trade or industry at a lesser hourly rate than is indicated below : 


Cents 
(a) In cities and villages with a population of 3,500 or more 


(b) In cities and villages with a population of 1,000 or more but less than 
(c) 


(2) ALLOWANCE FOR BOARD AND LODGING. Where board and lodging are fur- 
nished by the employer as part payment of wages, an allowance may be made 
therefor of not more than $12.75 per week for board and $6.25 per week for 
lodging in cities and villages with a population of 3,500 or more; of not more 
than $10.75 per week for board and $5.25 per week for lodging in cities and 
villages with a population of 1,000 or more but less than 3,500; and of not 
more than $8.75 per week for board and $4.25 per week for lodging elsewhere 
in the state. 

(3) Tres. Tips received from patrons of an employer cannot be counted as 
a part of the wage in computing the rates prescribed in this order. 

(4) PAYMENT OF WAGES ON OTHER THAN TIME BASIS. Where payment of wages 
is made upon a basis or system other than time rate, the actual wage shall not be 
less than provided for in this order, but if the piece rates paid for any particular 
kind of work yield to 75% of the women and minors employed thereon three cents 
per hour more than the minimum hourly rates prescribed in paragraph (1) then 
such piece rates are deemed adequate for such employes and differences between 
earnings at these rates and the prescribed hourly rates do not have to be made up 
by the employer. 

(5) Home work. Wages paid to home workers shall be in accordance with 
the rates prescribed in this order. 

(6) DETERMINATION OF COMPLIANCE. The payroll period shall be taken as 
the unit in determining compliance with the minimum rates prescribed in this 
order. 

(7) ATTENDANTS IN SANITARIUMS. Attendants in sanitariums who are re- 
quired to be on duty for more than 55 hours per week, shall be paid, as a mini- 
mum, for 55 hours per week. 


History: Am. Register, April, 1956, No. 4; eff. May 1, 1956. 


Ind 72.08 Domestic service in private homes. (1) WEEKLY BASIS. The mini- 
mum wage of adult women and minors employed in domestic service in private 
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homes for 45 or more hours per week shall be computed on a weekly basis as 
follows: 




























(a) In cities and villages with a population of 3,500 or more: Per week 
he ED DOOR CML y, CTU asic iis rt et eee einnnieial $18. 75 
$1 


~ 2.50 


2. 1f board and lodging are furnished- seek 

(b) In cities and villages with a population of 1,000 or more but less 
than 3,500: 

£7 RE ere Carly th Dams io ttre earch $16, 25 


2. if board and lodging are furnished............. 25.50... _. $11.00 
(c) Elsewhere in the state: 

Es, RK GORI. URE Ris OR iets arr tiie gs ees Raia ecnlatel $13. 75 

2. If board and lodging are furnished_ cs seit eee ee $9. 50 


(2) Hour.y Basis. The minimum wage of adult women and minors employed 
in domestic service in private homes for less than 45 hours per week shall be 
computed on an hourly basis as follows: 

Cente 
(a) In cities and villages with a population of 3,500 or more___—_________ 70 
(b) In cities and villages with a population of 1,000 or more but less than 


(3) CASUAL EMPLOYMENT IN PRIVATE HOMES. The minimum rates prescribed 
by this order shall not apply to casual employment of minors under eighteen 
years of age in or around a home in work usual to the home of the employer 
and not in connection with or a part of the business, trade or profession of the 
employer, such as caring for children, mowing lawns, raking leaves, shoveling 
snow or other similar odd jobs. For the purpose of this paragraph “casual” 
employment shall mean the employment of a minor under eighteen years of age 
outside school hours of not more than 5 consecutive hours and not more than 
10 hours per week. 


History: Am. Register, April, 1956. No. 4; eff. May 1, 1956. 
Ind 72.04 Agriculture. (1) WEEKLY BaAsIS. The minimum wage of adult 
women and minors employed in agriculture other than industrialized agricul- 


ture for 45 or more hours per week shall be computed on a weekly basis as 
follows: 

















Per week 
Cay EE ie ey ie Cane ee te ae SA $13. 75 
(is) ZC Ponta end todsing are fuctiimiet... bs ei 88 $9. 50 
(c) If board, lodging and washing are furnished_______________ he $8. 75 


(2) Hourty Basis. The minimum wage of adult women and minors employed 
in agriculture other than industrialized agriculture for less than 45 hours per 
week shall be computed on an hourly basis at 50¢ per hour. 

(3) INDUSTRIALIZED AGRICULTURE. 

(a) The minimum hourly wage of adult women and minors employed in indus- 
trialized agriculture shall be not less than 50¢. 

(b) Industrialized agriculture for the purpose of this order is defined as 
meaning truck gardens, cherry and other fruit orchards, gardens conducted or 
controlled by canning companies and the culture or harvesting of sugar beets and 
cranberries. 

(c) Where the payment of wages is made upon a basis or system other than 
time rate, the actual wage shall not be less than provided for in this order, but 
if the piece rates paid for any particular kind of work yield to 75% of the women 
and minors sixteen years of age or over employed thereon three cents per hour 
more than the minimum hourly rates prescribed in section Ind 72.02 for such 
employes then such piece rates are deemed adequate for such employes and 
differences between earnings at these rates and the prescribed hourly rates do 
not have to be made up by the employer. 


History: Am. Register, April, 1956, No. 4; eff. May 1, 1956. 


Ind 72.05 Minimum rates and pay hours; adult women and minor operators in 
telephone exchanges. (1) MINIMUM RATES. The minimum hourly rates to be paid 
by telephone exchanges to adult women and minors employed as operators are 
those prescribed in section Ind 72.02 of the Minimum Wage Regulations for Adult 
Women and Minors. 
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(2) Pay Hours. (a) For the 16 hour period 6 A.M. to 10 P.M. of the same 
day, telephone exchanges shall pay their operators as a minimum for not less 
than the number of hours indicated in the following schedule: 


Hours to be 


counted as 
Size of exchange : pay hours 


1-199 telephones a ; 
200 telephones and over____--- 


(b) For the 8 hour period 10 P.M. of one day to 6 A.M. of the following day, 
telephone exchanges shall pay their operators as a minimum for not less than the 
number of hours indicated in the following schedule : 


Hours to be 
counted as 


Size of exchange: pay hours 
Ig i E> ceili esi tai lepesaiaen cea eae i age aa Ss 
aT I aac css pane eiecaea nae eats + 
SOGOU os a ae 6 
O00  tubepiiones’ 018 OVG8 i eh eee eee 8 


(3) PRIVATE RESIDENCE. In telephone exchanges which are located in a private 
residence and operated primarily by members of the household, the payment of 
a wage for the operation of the switchboard of $1.00 per month per phone will be 
regarded as a compliance with the minimum wage law, but if outside help is 
employed, such help must be paid upon the basis outlined in subsections (1) 
and (2). 

(4) CLASSIFICATION. In determining the classification of an exchange, all tele- 
phones served by the exchange must be counted. This includes all main tele- 
phones connected to the central office equipment, all extension telephones in- 
cluding P B X extensions and all telephones for which switching service is 
performed on lines not owned by the exchange giving the switching service. 

History: Cr. Register, May 1956, No. 5; eff. June 1, 1956. 


Ind 72.09 Permanent records to be kept by the employer. Each employer of 
women and minors shall keep permanent records showing the following facts 
concerning each woman and minor employe: 

(1) Name and address. 

(2) Age. 

(3) Date of birth of all minors. 

(4) Dates of entering and leaving employ. 

(5) Time of beginning and ending of work and of meal periods each day and 
total number of hours worked per day and per week. 

(6) Wages paid per payroll period. 

(7) Output of employe, if paid on other than time basis. 

History : Am. Register, April, 1956, No. 4; eff. May 1, 1956. 

Ind 72.10 Posting of order. On a form prescribed by the commission, every 
employer shall keep posted a copy of this order in a conspicuous place. 

History : Am. Register, April, 1956, No. 4; eff. May 1, 1956. 

Note 1.—Employers should keep permanent records long enough to pretect 


themselves. The commission feels that if employers keep records for four years, 
it would be sufficient. 


Senator Wiruiams. Mr. George A. Haberman, president of the 
Wisconsin AFL-CIO. 

Mr. HapermMan. Senator, I am somewhat embarrassed in that I do 
not have my formal statement with me. My secretary went on vaca- 


tion and has it locked in her desk. I would like to mail it to you, 
though. 


Senator Wititams. I can fully understand. 
Mr. Hanperman. I would like to make a few brief statements. 


Senator Witt1ams. We will keep the record open and be glad to 
receive it when your secretary returns. 
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STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. HABERMAN, PRESIDENT, WISCONSIN 
AFL-CIO, MILWAUKEE, WIS. 

































Mr. HanermMan. The Wisconsin State AFL-CIO is concerned with 
all of the health-welfare problems of the migratory workers. There 
are particularly some that we are more concerned in, in the field of 
housing and minimum wages and in child labor. And of course, natu- 
rally, we would like to see all of the problems concerning migratory 
labor w iped out. 

There is one other matter that was mentioned briefly this morning 
that we also are concerned with, and that is we would like to see Fed- 
eral legislation that would solve the problems created by State resi- 
dence laws. 

To get back to the other problems, housing, we would certainly like 
to see a Federal standard for housing, adequate standards. And min- 
imum wages, I was quite concerned to hear some of the testimony from 
some organizations here today in opposing raising the minimum 
standards and wages. These people are not making enough money 
now to buy the bare necessities of life, and I just wonder if these peo- 
ple who have testified, just what would they do if they had to live 
on this type of wages themselves. 

And we have never gone into the field of migratory labor to organ- 
ize these people, but if this legislation does not go through, maybe 
we will have to. 

And, therefore, we strongly support your bills on raising the mini- 
mum wage. 

And child labor, this formula that is used here in the State, there 
are abuses under this formula. By using migratory workers—they 
would be the 75 percent, let us say, of people ‘working for a farmer, 
that brings schoolchildren in, and they make less, far less, than the 
minimum wage. They are being exploited under this plan at the 
present time. It is not done by ‘all of the farmers, but I must say, 
some of them are. And certainly this should be wiped out by law. 

And we support your particular bill as far as crew leaders are con- 
cerned. And any of this legislation that will wipe out problems of 
migratory labor will certainly receive the strong support of the or- 
ganization that I represent. We represent about 350,000 people here 
in the State. Thank you. 

Senator Wiiirams. Well, I know that your or ganization and your 
national parent organization have, of course, been in the vanguard of 
those interested and concerned in cooperating in ways to improve these 
conditions. 

Mr. HapermMan. Right. 

Senator Witir1ams. And we will await with interest your full state- 
ment. 

Mr. Haserman. And I might add also, Senator, that I do not think 
that the raising of the minimum wage would create a particular prob- 
lem of bookkeeping for these people, because this has been solved by 
industry where they have thousands and thousands of workers. So I 
do not think this is an argument against it. I just wanted to mention 
that facet. 

Pap WituiaMs. Well, the bookkeeping, yes, I think you are prob- 
ably right 
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How about this piecework business and the fact that most of the in- 
dustry we are talking about is on a piecework, not an hourly or daily or 
weekly rate basis; do you see any problems there / 

Mr. HasermMan. Well, I can see some of the arguments of these peo- 
ple as far as having piecework, and using the slow workers against the 
fast workers, and soon. But there should be a minimum, a guaranteed 
minimum—period. 

And I am sure that most of these people will try to exceed that mini- 
mum, if there is a decent piecework system. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. In other words, the marriage of the two. 

Mr. Haperman. Right. 

Senator Witi1amMs. Minimum hourly with the piecework ? 

Mr. Haserman. Yes, that is what we would like to see. 

Senator Witi1ams. Thank you very much, Mr. Haberman. 

(The prepared statement submitted by Mr. Haberman follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF GEORGE A. HABERMAN 





Wisconsin's agriculture is changing as rapidly as the rest of the Nation. Many 
thousand family-type farms have been replaced in recent years with giant fac- 
tories-in-the-field. ‘Thousands of migrant families enter the State each year to 
work in the fields as seasonal labor. 

Organized labor in Wisconsin is interested in the welfare of all men, women, 
and children who work. 

We firmly believe that a floor should be put under the wages of all Wisconsin 
workers. A seasonal worker who receives 85 cents an hour working on a vegeta- 
ble farm in Waupaca County is threatening the wage levels of all Wisconsin 
workers. 

At this time we would like to pay tribute to the many humanitarian-spirited 
employers in agriculture who desire to pay a living wage. 

We believe that a Federal minimum wage law including farm labor would 
help make it easier for good employers to stay in business. 

The garment industry was once plagued by sweatshop employers who dragged 
down the living standards and the wage standards of other employers who tried 
to pay decent wages. Today a minimum wage law of $1 which we believe is 
inadequate, does exist as a floor below which no employer can legally pay less. 

We firmly believe that a minimum wage law covering agricultural labor would 
do two things: (1) It will protect the family farmer, and (2) it will protect the 
good employers in agriculture who are attempting to pay a living wage. 

This is the most pressing phase of the migrant labor situation as we see it in 
Wisconsin. 

We also favor a change in the Taft-Hartley law to make it possible for agrieul- 
tural workers to use the facilities of the National Labor Relations Board to 
obtain the benefits of collective bargaining. 

The whole Nation was impressed by the stories of the Garst farm in Iowa 
where Premier Khrushchev of Russia was taken to show modern American farm 
methods in operation. 

But an important part of that story was missing—the fact that Mr. Garst is 
no dirt farmer. Heisa corporation farmer whose farm is run just like a modern 
factory. When people are employed in a situation like this, it is important that 
they be able to join labor unions, that they can petition the NLRB for representa- 
tion elections, and that they enjoy the benefits of collective bargaining as pro- 
vided to other American workers under the basic labor-management law of the 
land. 

We feel that in many respects Wisconsin has pioneered in providing good sani- 
tation and health standards for its seasonal agricultural labor. But as the 
number of large corporation farms increases, the need for more regulation and 
closer enforcement of those regulations increases with that. 

It is our conviction in the Wisconsin State AFL-CIO that good working condi- 
tions, good wages, and good living conditions are an inducement to efficient 
production. <A farm hiring 50 workers, living in hovels, with bad sanitation, and 
at low wages will not be an efficient unit of production, aside from the obvious 
lack of decent standards from a moral and humanitarian standpoint. 
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The past year saw a number of newspaper articles appearing which seemed to 
paint a picture of happy workers working in the fields of Wisconsin at pitifully 
low wages and enjoying it. 

We, in organized labor, are firm believers that adequate wage standards are 
one of the best guarantees we have for responsible citizenship. When people 
have the economic wherewithal to buy decent clothes, live in decent homes, and 
afford a good education for their children, then and only then can they be expected 
to become first-class citizens. 

This, we believe, should be the goal for American agriculture. We take satis- 
faction in noting that our friends in the Wisconsin Farmers Union, an organiza- 
tion of family-type farmers, joins us in advocating collective bargaining and 
minimum wages for corporation farms. 

We believe in progress in agriculture and in industry. We believe that 
progress can improve the standard of living for people. And an important 
element in this progress is a full-fledged role for organized labor in representing 
people in wages, hours, and working conditions. As it is in industry and the 
trades, so itis in agriculture. 

We would like to see Federal legislation enacted which would solve the prob- 


lems generally created by State residence laws for all workers, including 
migrants. 


We have read the bills being proposed by you and your colleagues and we are 
convinced that they will go a long way toward correcting many of the problems of 
migrant workers. We strongly support bills Nos. S. 1085, S. 2141, and S. 249. 

Senator Witit1ams. Did Father Gilbert come in? We would like to 
hear from you. 

Rev. Carrouu. This is Father Reicher, who is with me. 

Senator Wiii1ams. We have Father Reicher’s name on the list. 

If you gentlemen would proceed in any way that you choose, we 
would be interested and are looking forward to your testimony. 


STATEMENT OF REV. ROBERT A. REICHER, CHICAGO, ILL. 
CATHOLIC COUNCIL ON WORKING LIFE, NATIONAL CONFERENCE 
ON MIGRANT LABOR; ACCOMPANIED BY REV. GILBERT A. CAR- 
ROLL, CHICAGO, ILL., EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, CARDINAL'S 
COMMITTEE FOR SPANISH SPEAKING PEOPLES 


Rey. Retcuer. Well, we are from Chicago, and we have some migra- 
tory workers in our area. We appreciate the opportunity to appear 
before this subcommittee to express our viewpoints on the situation of 
migratory labor as it affects the Archdiocese of Chicago, including 
Cook and Lake Counties, in the State of Illinois. 

Migrant workers in northern Illinois have many problems, center- 
ing chiefly around work, health, children, religion, and housing. 
The migrants coming to northern Illinois are predominantly US 
citizens of Mexican descent. Most of them come from the Rio Gr: ande 


Valley. There are about 15,000 Mexican-Americans who enter IIli- 
nois each year as migrants. 


(1) Problems centered around work 


Migrant workers in northern Illinois have the same problems as 
other ; migrants. Wages are too low to provide decently det the ordi- 
nary needs of the family. A living wage must include something for 
normal family emergencies, such as sickness, temporary unemploy- 
ment, and so on. 

The wages of migrants do not. If, as many say, our farm economy 
requires the use of migrant workers, it is ridiculous to claim that 
this economy cannot bear the reasonable cost of such a program. 
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Working conditions are far from ideal. We have encountered sit- 
uations where farmers, to insure sufficient labor supply, have ar- 
ranged for more workers than they intend to use. Some migrants 
arrived at farms to find that the expected jobs were not available. 

Weather can be a cause of financial stress for the migrants. The 
farmer arranges for the migrants to arrive on a certain date. How- 
ever, they may not begin to “work for a day or two, or even a week or 
more, because of rain or the lateness of the crops. They are paid 
only for their work, not for their time. This situation can be very 
dificult for them, and it is aggravated by the fact that, even when 
they work, their wages are very low. 

This basic problem of insufficient wages reinforces every other 
difficulty that the migrant faces. For instance, problems of health, 
transportation, care of children, family recreation and so on. 


2) Problems centered around housing 


A majority of our workers are accompanied by their families and 
housing is customarily provided for migrant workers by the farmers 
orcanners. There are no large migrant camps in our vicinity. 

In northern Hlinois much of the housing is completely unsatis- 
factory. Converted chicken coops, ancient trailers, dirt fioors, oil- 
stoves without outside vents for cooking and so on, make family life 
difficult and even endanger health. 

Often the water supply is distant and inconvenient. Bathing 
facilities are almost nonexistent. Toilet facilities are most primitive 
and often ill-cared for. 


(2) Probl ms centere d around the care of ch dre nv 


These are many. First of all, a child is not allowed to carry a golf 
bag around a golf course in the Chicago area, unless he is at least 14 
years old. Yet small children can work many hours in the fields, as 
long as they do not do so during regular school hours. 

Secondly, children miss a great deal of their schooling by moving 
about, and sometimes local school districts are hard pressed to take 
care of the influx of children in April, May, and June and September 
and October. 

School-age children often remain out of school to take care of 
younger brothers and sisters while parents are in the field. Health 
and recreational needs of children are largely neglected. 


Problems centered around health and welfare 

It is difficult for these migrants to obtain good medical and hospital 
care when they need it. Even if they can pay—and usually they 
se. compeytad medical and dental care is not easy to get. The 

Catholic charities of Chicago maintains social services in Arlington 
Heights and Chicago Heights. These are areas where the migrants 
are. 

Mexican-American families seeking assistance from Catholic chari- 
ties usually do so because of financial crises brought on by illness. 

Moreover, many migrants do not take advantage ‘of health services 
even when they are available, probably because ‘they do not under- 
stand the need for them. 

The administration of public welfare services to migrants is very 
uneven. Residence requirements often disqualify migrants from pub- 
lic assistance of any sort. 
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There are other difficulties facing the migrant in our vicinity, but 
the remarks [ have made summarize the major problems. 

We feel that these are the problems with which legislation can most 
effectively deal, and we should like to make recommendations for 
legislation. 

We wish to state that we do not believe that the Federal Government 
holds total responsibility for correcting the difficult situation of the 
migrant. Rather, we believe that, while the Federal Government 
has some responsibility, the State, the county, the local community, 
and other organizations and agencies, share in this responsibility. 

Bearing in mind, then, that we are addressing ourselves to a Senate 
subcommittee, we recommend the following : 

(1) That Federal protective laws be amended to extend coverage 
to migrant workers, the same protections now provided to industrial 
workers in such matters as minimum wage, unemployment compensa- 
tion and workman’s compensation. 

(2) That there be a Federal child labor law which would include 
a minimum age requirement and which would regulate the hours and 
conditions of employment for children and youths engaged in migrant 
labor. 

(3) That consideration be given to legislation which would provide 
aid to local school districts that experience an influx of migrant 
children. A basis for such legislation has already been established 
in existing laws dealing with other special educational problems, 
such as handicapped children, or federally impacted areas. 

(4) That the facilities of the Department of Labor be refused to 
those employers who do not conform to the housing and sanitation 
codes of the President’s Committee on Migrant Labor. 

We feel that the Federal Government can help in other ways, not 
only through legislation. As we said before, much of the responsi- 
bility for improving the status of migrant workers rests with the 
States, and other local groups. The Federal Government, particu- 
larly through the President’s Committee on Migrant Labor, can do 
much to help these other groups fulfill their responsibilities. 

The committee can gather and disseminate information, develop 
standards, foster scientific studies, guide and coordinate community 
efforts and sponsor conferences for discussion of these matters. 

Thank you. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. We thank you very much, Father Carroll, and 
I know that in our efforts, as we move on and get more specific in terms 
of action and programs, we will look forward to your cooperation and 
support. 

Reverend Retcner. Thank you. 

Senator WitttaMs. And I know the history of your concern; it will 
be forthcoming. Thank you, Father Reicher. 

Reverend Retcuer. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Brother Duane Boudreaux, C.S.C., 
follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF BROTHER DUANE BouprEAUX, C.S.C., MEXICAN MIssIons, 
MorEAU SEMINARY, NOTRE DAME, IND. 


I want to testify on conditions and needs of the migrants in the St. Joseph 
County, Ind., area. My name is Brother Duane Boudreaux, C.S.C., and I live at 


Moreau Semiary, Notre Dame, Ind. I have been working weekly with the Texas 


Mexicans, Mexican nationals, and Puerto Ricans for 2 years. 
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Teras Mexricans 

As usual, the housing is poor, wages are 1950 wages, which is 65 cents an hour 
for the women and 75 cents for the men. 

My work has been teaching the children religion after mass on Sundays and 
watching over their material necessities because of their insufficient wages and 
irregular work. The wife and the older children are usually forced to work, 
also, to supplement the low income. This leaves the younger chiudren with 
little or no supervision. It’s common for a 9-year-old girl to take care of the 
younger children while the parents and older children are in the field. 

Tico tuypes.—There are actually two types of Texas Mexicans: the ones who are 
seasonal migrants and the ones who remain the entire year and work on the farms 
during the winter months also. In the winter there is not enough work—maybe 
2 or 3 days if they are lucky—so in the winter they have to depend upon out- 
side help for food, clothing, medical care, etc. Because of the resident require- 
ment if is very difficult for them to get township relief or Government surplus. 
The children especially succumb to diseases and sicknesses because of the cold 
houses and insufficient footwear and clothing and improper diet. In some cases 
the meal that they get at school is the only balanced meal of the day. The chil- 
dren in many cases have to sleep on thin mats on the floor. It is especially dif- 
ficult in the winter for the aged and for families where the father has abandoned 
the mother and children. 

This type of existence—poor housing, heating, plumbing (in many cases there 
are no bathing or washing facilities), poor food and insecurity—is all that many 
of these people have ever known, because they have always lived on different 
farms in different places. Because they live under these conditions, that is the 
reason they are always searching for better employment. 

The reason they come up to Indiana, rather than staying in Texas, is because 
Texas has an abundant supply of labor and in Texas the wages are 35 and 40 
cents an hour. 

Education.—_In many cases the parents are very poorly educated and do 
not speak much English. Because they are forced to move continually in many 
cases the children’s education is also very poor. Many times the parents won't 
put the children in school because of clothing and book expense. The children 
usually pick up English after they have been in school a couple of years. 

I know you are familiar with the contracts of the Mexican nationals and the 
Puerto Rican contract workers. They have their own special problems. But 
the American migratory worker doesn’t have these advantages and protections 
that the other groups have. They are truly the forgotten people of America 
today. 

The solution of the problem is by no means simple. In many cases the farmers 
are doing the best they think they can do, but others are taking advantage of 
the American migratory workers. For example, this year one grower is using 
Puerto Rican men and is forced by the Labor Department of the Commonwealth 
of Puerto’ Rico to pay $1 an hour, but it is common knowledge that he would 
never give Texas Mexicans that wage or the protection that the Commonwealth 
does. 

The bureau of women and children in the department of labor in Indiana is 
making a study for a report to give the Governor. I showed the director around 
our five farms and she said that the housing, although poor, was better than 
in most other parts of the State. 

This testimonial letter has been pretty general and brief. I realize there are 
other men in Indiana who could give you the cold hard facts of human misery 
and suffering which is the common lot of migrants all over the Nation. I could 
give more concrete examples if given the time. I have colored pictures of the 
living conditions if you would be interested in seeing them. 

One series of pictures is of an abandoned mother with six children living in a 
black tar paper shack with cracks in the outside walls open to the air. She 
has no stove of any sort and has to do her cooking in the home of her aged 
father and mother, who live in a brooder house. These people have a hard time 
making ends meet all the year round and the children are definitely suffering 
from improper diet. Last winter in this two-room tar paper shack there were 
two families living. 

I hope that your committee will be very successful, especially in being instru- 
mental in setting up governors’ committees on migratory labor in States where 
they do not exist. 
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Senator Witirams. Miss Anita Gundlach, Assistant State Leader 
of the Home Economics Extension Service. 

Miss Gundlach. 

Miss Gunpiacu. Thank you. 

Senator Wititiams. We appreciate your being with us today. 

Miss Gunptacu. I am sorry that I do not have copies, mimeo- 
graphed copies, but I have been out of town, and I have just the one 
set, so I will have to read my paper. 

Senator WitiiaMs. Very well. 

Mr. Blackwell evidently, in issuing the call of this meeting, sug- 
gested that everybody come with 75 copies. I asked him why this 
morning. It seemed like quite a burden to me. He tells me that we 
have requests from all over the country for these statements and, 
before they are printed in the record, it is helpful. So if at a later 
time you could furnish them, we would appreciate it. 


STATEMENT OF MISS ANITA GUNDLACH, ASSISTANT STATE 
LEADER, HOME ECONOMICS EXTENSION, UNIVERSITY OF WIS- 
CONSIN, MADISON, WIS. 


Miss Gunptacn. I would like to report on a research experiment 
that has been conducted through the University of Wisconsin and 
with cooper rating agencies. 

In the spring of 1957 the National Consumers’ Committee for Re- 
search and Education was asked to sponsor a research experiment in 
working with families of migrant workers in Wisconsin. The pilot 
project was initiated by the Governors’ Commission on Human Rights, 
which has long been known for their efforts to improve the health, 
housing and educational facilities for migrant workers in Wisconsin. 
The State migrant committee also gave its approval to the research 
experiment. 

A memorandum of agreement was drawn up between the National 
Consumers’ Committee for Research and Education, Inc., and the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin to make a grant of funds to the University of 
Wisconsin for the support of a home economics extension project. 
The Agricultural Extension Service was asked to administer the proj- 
ect for the purpose of developing a more satisfactory home and com- 
munity life for migrant labor families. 

Marquette County, Wis., was selected for the first pilot project. 
This county is in the center of a new and rapidly. dev eloping area of 
muck farm land, and is largely rural in nature. With some 10,000 
acrés under cultivation for growing vegetables, the help of migrant 
labor was much in demand. 

Mrs. Ruth Braun, a former extension home economist and presently 
teaching home economics in Manitowoc, was secured to direct the 
program. Miss Betty Dixon, a teacher of Spanish, was employed 
temporarily as an interpreter. The program was supervised by Miss 
Edith Bangham, assistant State leader, home economics extension, for 
the central region of Wisconsin. 

The experimental project carried on during the summer of 1957 
helped to explore and provide education in the fields of health and 
sanitation, nutrition, home management, infant and child care, sewing, 
care of property, and recreation. 
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The experiences gained in 1957 did much to lay the groundwork 
for future work. 

In 1958, the control project was moved to Manitowoc County in 
eastern Wisconsin, which is more urban in nature, in order to deter- 
mine whether the problems of these people would be the same regard- 
less of the crop with which they worked. The second pilot project 
would also test new approaches within the community. 

It was fortunate that the services of Mrs. Ruth Braun were again 
available for the summer of 1959 to furnish continuity to the project. 
The responsibility for supervision of the project was transferred to 
the eastern district, assistant State leader, who I am, Anita Gundlach. 
Mrs. Rebecca Barton of the Governor’s commission gave invaluable 
assistance, guidance, and support of the project. She was responsible 
for laying the groundwork for the second pilot project by interviewing 
the employ ers and owners of the canning companies and supervisors 
of the sugar beet industry to enlist their support in the Manitowoc 
area. 

ORGANIZATION OF THE PROJECT 


Representatives of the Agricultural Extension Service then met 
with the county agricultural committee in Manitowoe County to 
enlist their support and approval for the project as a part of the 
Manitowoe County extension program. Following approval by the 
county agricultural committee, the next step was an effort to gain 
the support of community organization representatives, and eventu- 
ally the formation of a county advisory group. This effort was suc- 
cessful, and a county advisory committee was established, with rep- 
resentatives of some 28 different religious, civic, and community or- 

ganizational leaders pledging their support of an educational pro- 
or: un in Manitowoc County. 

The objectives of the project were : 

(1) To develop a more satisfactory home and community life for 
migrant labor families, and this was to be done through— 

(a) Direct educational service. 

(6) Training of community leaders. 

(c) Training of home economics extension leaders. 

Another objective was: 

2) To develop a better understanding in the community of the 
place of the migrant laborer and his family. 

The county advisory council functions were as follows: 

(2) Help get community acceptance of the project. 

(6) Give moral support to the program. 

(c) Provide ideas for program. 

(¢) Provide leadership assistance. 

(e) Evaluate the program. 

This advisory committee immediately set to work to develop a 
program for migrant workers. One of the first efforts was a survey 
of the number of families, ages, working hours, housing conditions, 
health needs, et cetera, which was most helpful in setting the stage for 
planning program needs. 

Getting acquainted with migrant labor families, and helping them 
to understand the purpose of the program was a major problem. No 
interpreter was employed, since Mrs. Braun felt she could handle the 
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problem with the help of English-speaking Spanish American 
migrant workers. Mrs. Braun explains it this way: 


The usual “trick” of course, prevailed, if they were a little reluctant to talk 
to me there was the response, “No Savvy,” but after they had listened for a while, 
a few English words crept out and I realized that communication could be 
made; so in some cases my first visit was not too satisfactory and occasionally 
it took two or three visits before they communicated with me. I learned a little 
technique this summer that helped a lot in getting me into the homes. I went 
into one camp one day and as I went in, one of the fellows greeted me and 
said, “What are you selling us today,” and I said, “Not a thing. I don’t have 
a thing to sell. Why? What makes you think I did?’ He said, “Oh, usually 
when strangers come in to our ranch, they usually want to sell us something.” 
I laughed and told them I guess I fooled them that day and I was only coming 
to get acquainted with the women and children in the camp. 

So I proceeded On my way to the next cabin. This time after I had intro- 
duced myself, 1 said, “First thing I want you to know is that I have nothing to 
sell and nothing to give away except my friendship. My name is Ruth Braun.” 
When I shook hands they usually gave me their names. 

The second visit was usually very friendly and by this time I could tell them 
a little bit more about myself and why I was coming to camp and that I would 
be returning probably at least once a week and maybe more frequently if time 
permitted, and if they wanted me to. My services were explained to them in 
more detail. I explained that I was hired by the Agriculture Department Ex- 
tension Service and that my main purpose was to go into the homes and first 
of all become acquainted, and secondly, to be of whatever service I could be to 
both them and the families in the camp. I told them that my particular 
field was homemaking and that during the school year I had taught home- 
making subjects, such as clothing, foods, et cetera, in a school, to adult women 
and the only difference now was that I was coming to them and giving them 
help instead of their coming to closses in a school building. 

I found that this approach was a pretty easy one and in most cases it im- 
mediately put me ona friendly basis with the women. 

As was mentioned in the report last year, I never forced a program upon 
them at the first meeting and always promised to come back at a designated 
time to talk it over after they had had time to think about it themselves. I 
indicated to them at this time what things they could obtain from me and 
suggested that they perhaps think about it, and when I returned the next time, 
I would bring some suggestions along with me. 

If there were small children in the camp, I made a point to either do some 
games or recreation with them before I left, or perhaps it was some small handi- 
craft project. 

The third visit usually found me prepared to show them some one little thing 
which I had observed could be used from our conversation. 


With the support of the county agricultural committee and the 
county advisory committee, the purposes and aims of the educational 
program brought results in the fields of environmental sanitation, 
health and nutrition, home management, infant and child care, 
sewing, care of property, and recreation for migrant labor families. 
The, local advisory committee was in full accord to continue the edu- 
cational project for 1959 

Since the funds from the National Consumers’ Committee for Re- 
search and Education, Inc., were depleted, some means of financial 
support was needed to employ Mrs. Braun for the summer of 1959 
in Manitowoc County. Because of the support of the local citizenry 
for the migratory educational program, the University of Wisconsin 
pledged $1, 000 for a continued educational program. Local organiza- 
tions from Manitowoc County groups contributed the additional $ $400 
to reemploy Mrs. Braun for the summer of 1959 

So the educational program has been continued, but this year the 
emphasis has been directed to the training of local leadership, to carry 
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on the program, if funds are not available to employ a trained home 
economist. 

In accordance with the philosophy of the cooperative extension 
service, programs carried on are the people’s programs. They are 
planned with and by local people, and based on their needs and 
interests. Necessarily, they start where the people are in their think- 
ing and progress as needs and interests dictate. The major function of 
the cooperative extension is educational in nature. It seeks to help 
people to help themselves, to improve total family living. This in- 
volved teaching them how to think, rather than what to think, or 
how to applv research findings to improve family living practices. 

Many times well-meaning local citizens confuse charity, or give- 
away programs, with education. Handing a family a box of dis- 
carded clothing is charity, but some learning is involved when the 
person is helped to convert this clothing into garments or household 
accessories Which serve a real need. 

Program planning was done more on an individual basis in the be- 
ginning of the educational program. As families became acquainted 
with Mrs. Braun and the local leaders, and had a greater feeling of 
vermanency in the community, more planning was done on a group 
Can. Mrs. Braun explained it this way : 


The better they get to know you, the more easily they approach you with 
their problems. 


For example: 


A young mother who was interested in canning some of the local cherry 
crop had the misfortune to have her cherries explode and so upon my next 
visit to camp she was ready with questions. 

In another camp, a home furnishing program was begun. Due to the fact 
that one lady in the camp had been dissatisfied with her living conditions and 
had decided, “Since my family and I are to live here for 5 or 6 months, my 
husband and I thought that we would be much happier if we spent a little money 
and time in paint and painting and clean the place up.” This gave me a wonder- 
ful opportunity to talk to her about how she might improve upon what she 
had already done and still do things to make her living here more pleasant. 


When problems became the concern of a number of people in a 
given camp, group teaching was possible. Mrs. Braun cites the fol- 
lowing example in clothing construction: 


In one camp, there was a large family group that I worked with which was 
somewhat similar to last year’s group. We were able to have about 8 or 10 
of the teenage girls and young married women of this family group work together 
one session. The west end of this same camp, however, did not make any effort 
to combine with these people, although they wanted to have some of this same 
information. 

To exemplify this, I would like to give this illustration. The women of this 
section speak very little English, and so in discussing some sewing problems 
with one of the young girls, I had her ask an older lady if she wanted to sew too 
and have the use of the sewing machine. Her reply in Spanish was: “I know how 
to sew. I am not interested.” So I dismissed the though from my mind and 
concentrated on those who were ready to do something. 

The next week when I returned, this same lady was looking for me, and as 
soon as she saw me come into the camp, she beckoned me to her cabin, eagerly 
showing me a newly purchased sewing machine. I managed to understand that 
her husband had been to a nearby town and had purchased for her this little 
portable, and now would I please show her how. She wanted me to try it and 
I told her it apparently was very good, and I had her try it to see how much 
she could do, and I found that she did know how to manipulate the machine. 
It so happened that I had some apron material with me and I showed it to her, 
suggesting that the n-xt time I came back I would help her make an apron. She 
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selected her yard of material and happily put it away, saying it would be fine 
next week. In the meantime, she had called her husband in to give me extra 
information, which she felt I was not understanding, so we explained everything 
to each other and I promised to make her cabin one of my first stops on my 
return to camp. I did and she became a very adept pupil and handled the 
machine and sewing very easily. She did have a little trouble and we contacted 
the man from whom she purchased the machine. I told him what seemed to be 
the trouble, and he replaced the motor. The point is that curiosity had finally 
overtaken her and she was ready and desirous of the same attention which I 
had given the people at the lower end of the camp. 


COMMUNITY REACTION TO THE PROGRAM 


When the county advisory committee met for their evaluation meet- 
ing at the close of the 1958 program, some interesting reactions were 
noted. Following is a statement by Mr. John Ausmann, director of 
the Manitowoc Vocational School: 


I have been extremely interested in the entire program and that it came to 
Manitowoe this year. I think Manitowoc and the community is much richer 
because of the work that has been accomplished. You know these people are 
brought here by the employers to produce business services, aren't they? They 
are people, aren't they? They are adults and human beings, they are citizens, 
and I don’t know why we haven’t done something like this a long time ago. 
Wisconsin has been a leader in adult education for many years, and I think we 
still are. I'd like to know the State in the Union that has a vocational school 
system such as we have and is as flexible as ours. Just because Mrs. Braun was 
on somebody else’s payroll all summer, it doesn’t mean we weren’t interested. 
However, if there was anything we could have done, we would have been happy 
to do so, and I know that our board would feel that way, so I sincerely hope 
that the program will continue. I was amazed at the efficiency of these women 
when they put on their demonstration at Francis Creek that evening. Now I have 
seen many people that have been trained to put on demonstrations that could 
not be nearly as efficient or complacent before a group as these people were and 
produce such fine food. I had John DePoorten there, State coordinator, voca- 
tional education. He is still shaking his head. He had heard about it, but he 
wouldn’t believe it. There are some things we can learn from these people. 

I have just one other contact with them and that is through the apostolate 
and my wife, who works there. She told me today that some of the women 
whom she met at Francis Creek were in today and those people have known 
their people for many years and have a lot of respect for them. I think we as 
citizens of this community wouldn’t be doing our duty if we didn’t do as much 
as we could to bring their culture into ours and have a much better understanding 
of it. They do buy, they do spend their money rather carefully, and the young- 
sters, well, that is another thing. How close the relationship between mother 
und daughter. We don’t see that too often among our own. They are mature 
people and I think they are wonderful people. 


And then a few recommendations for the future : 

Since there are no funds earmarked for the employment of a part- 
time home economist to continue the educational program in Wiscon- 
sin, any future work carried on with migratory families will have to 
be sandwiched into the regular county extension program. County 
extension agents will be able to give only limited time to migratory 
labor, since they already have full time responsibilities. Because mi- 
grant families remain in any one county only a limited time, they 
do not become part of the regular county extension program. Home- 
makers’ groups do not meet during the summer months and 4-H Club 
projects are well under way when migrant families arrive. Migrant 
children do participate in 4-H summer events, such as county camps, 
recreation programs, et cetera, and homemaker members do volunteer 
for local leadership roles. But the migrant families lose the advan- 
tages of full-fledged membership in these programs. 
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It takes concentrated effort on the part of trained workers to direct 
an educational program, as well as to coordinate the efforts of local 
advisory committee members and lay leaders involved in a program 
for migrant workers. Local lay leaders have given generously of 
their time and effort, but someone needs to assume responsibility for 
the direction of the program. 

No one county can be expected to bear the financial burden for em- 
ployment of part or full time county extension staff members be- 
cause the migrant families may reside in several different counties as 
they travel with the crops. For example, some of the Manitowoc 
families migrate to Door County to help with the cherry harvest. 
Unless the educational program can be carried on there, there is no 
continuity or followup. 

Some of the church groups in Door County are holding classes for 
migrant. families, but the program is entirely different than the one 


in Manitowoc C ounty. Reverend Jordan of Door County, who has 


heard about the Manitowoc project, has asked that someone come and 
explain the program to them. They are anxious to have the Door 
County extension agent take similar program leadership. Much time 


will be needed for planning and consultation to orient both county 
| extension workers and local people as to their respective roles and 


responsibilities, as well as to formulate a program. The entire exten- 
sion staff will need to reevaluate their present workloads to find time 
to devote to this added responsibility. Since families are involved in 
the program, assistance in agriculture, as well as homemaking, is 
needed. 

In neighboring Sheboygan County, the home agent and county 
homemakers have become interested in the migrant program as a part 
of the International Committee of the County Home Demonstration 
Council. At a recent meeting of this committee, they emphasized the 
need to increase understanding of various nationality groups. Mrs. 
Albert Treiek of Kohler, Wis., the State migratory chairman of the 
United Church Women, met with them to ‘explain her work with 
migratory families. The committee decided that a program could 
be started in one area of the county, and they chose the camp at Ran- 
dom Lake, where many migratory workers are located. The home 
agent and one of the committee members were designated to contact 
the personnel manager of the canning company prior to starting any 
program. As their plans develop, they hope that some of the Junior 
4-H Club leaders can work with migrant children in carrying on a 
recreational program. 

They also discussed the collection of clothing and magazines, cloth- 
ing classes for women, and exchange dinners between homemakers 
and migrant families. The home agent then added: 

Much planning and organization will have to be done before the program is 
attempted by the homemakers. 

These examples certainly indicate that county extension workers 
have an interest in the migratory families and their welfare. They 
need and seek counsel in planning programs that meet their needs and 
interests. They need an understanding of the kind of educational 
assistance their neighboring counties are providing in order to co- 
ordinate programs. They also know they have a limited amount of 


time to devote to any one segment of people, when they are responsible 
45576—60——21 
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for training in agriculture and home economics for all people in the 
county who request their assistance. 

Thus, educational programs for migrant families through the Agri- 
cultural Extension Service can be carried on to a limited extent. To 
realize the full potential of such a program, financial assistance is 
needed for the employment of district- or county-trained home econo- 
mists working either on a part- or full-time basis. To the migratory 
workers, “Home is where they find it.” 

We believe they deserve some of the same educational advantages 
that are already provided for resident farm families is Wisconsin. 

Some recommendations for continuation of program in Manitowoc 
County: 

(1) Continual employment of a migrant labor agent, a position to be 
financed by both local and Extension Service funds. 

(2) Emphasis on development of local leadership, so the program 
can eventually become a part of the regular extension program, sup- 
ervised by the ongoing extension staff. 

(3) Programs for single men, as well as special programs for men 
living in family groups. 

(4) Better understanding of racial and sectarian rights of families 
of agricultural workers. 

(5) Health education, to include regular examinations, prenatal, 
and maternity care. 

(6) Better understanding the workers’ responsibility to the com- 
munity. 

(a) Asa voter. 

(6) Asa communicator of English language. 

(c) How toapply for a job. 

(2d) How to use public facilities, such as telephone, transportation, 
libraries, post office, et cetera. 

(7) Promotion of better housing standards. 

(8) Community understanding and acceptance of families of agri- 
cultural workers (aspeaker’s bureau is recommended ). 

(9) Facilities for storage and disposal of needed equipment and 
supplies for migrant families. 


(10) Meeting places adequate for teaching, as well as for recreation, | 


for migrant families. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. Thank you very much, Miss Gundlach, and 
we are grateful for this insight into what is going on in the home 
economics extension service in Wisconsin. 


‘I wonder if you could bear with me a moment here, and I would | 


like to ask you one or two things. 

From the information we have—and this is not precise; it 1s a guess 
on my part from looking at certain charts and also maps here—that 
maybe June, July, August and September, anywhere from half of 
Wisconsin to a third is atfected by——— 

Miss Gunpb.acu. That is right. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs (continuing). Receives migrant workers to work 
on the crops and stay, is that about right ¢ 

Miss Gunpuiacu. I cannot say definitely. I think that is about it. 

Senator WituiaMs. It looks about that. 

Miss GunpiacH. I only know about the eastern part of the State, 
where I work. 
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Senator Wituiams. Well, that is the area that seems to have pretty 
steady migrant workers through the growing season. 

You have given us a very detailed descri iption of Manitowoc 
County and the work that is being done there. Are most of the 
affected counties programing, as you have described for one or two 
of the other counties ¢ 

Miss Gunpiacu. Well, this is the only program as such that has 
been carried on in Wisconsin. That is the beginning. 

As I indicated, some of the neighboring counties have heard about 
what is going on here and are interested, but the problem is that there 
are no trained home economists there to direct the program. And 
so it has to be done through local people. 

So this is the first and in fact the only other State that I believe has 
an educational program for migrants set up through the Extension 
Service is California. I believe they employ Ty full-time home 
economists to work with the program. 

Senator Wituiams. Do you know whether any department of the 
Federal Government has researched this program of home habits and 
has suggested a program for education for better living? 

Miss GunptAcH. No; as a member of the U. S. Department of Agri- 
culture, the people there are most interested in n this one, and they are 
following through on what is being done here. There has been very 
little done in an educational way with this group of people. 

Senator Wiiirams. How about the people of the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare; have they shown any interest ? 

Miss Gunpiacn. Yes; they have. 

Senator Wittiams. I am sure they are interested. Have they done 
anything ¢ 

Miss Gunpiacu. Not that I know of. 

Senator Wiiuiams. There is a lot to be done, is there not ? 

Miss Gunptacu. Yes; there is. 

Senator Wiiiiams. Everybody has great goals and high hopes, 
but it takes a lot of researching and digging and thinking and spelling 
out how to do it. 

Miss Gunptacn. That is very true. You see, there was no plan 
developed, no plan of procedure whatsoever. This needed to be an 
experiment, and so you work the trial-and-error methods and try to 
develop something. 

We do hope that we can develop a blueprint of more or less an 
organizational blueprint that could be used not only by other counties 
in Wisconsin, but could be used by other States who might want to 
attempt to do an educational program similar to this one, and it has 
not yet been prepared. 

Senator Wrt1ams. I wonder if we could get on the list to receive 
your suggestions as they come along, the Senate subcommittee ? 

Miss Gunpnacu. Yes. 

We also have a bulletin on homemaking for migrant families that 

was published by the National Consumers Committee for Research 
and Education, who sponsored this project, and this was the first 
year of the Manitowoc project. There is a limited number of these 
left. They were given out at the mid-American migratory confer- 
ence, and the supply is now very limited. 
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Then there is also one leaflet that was printed by them followi ing 
the first summer program in Marquette County, which I do not think 
you have one of those. I might leave that for you. 

Senator Wini1ams. All right. 

Miss Gunptacu. Then we also have a number of pictures, black 
and white pictures, that show many of the kinds of teaching that 
I have not been able to include in this. If anybody is inte rested, there 
is a set of slides. 

We carry around the newspaper publicity that has been given to 
the project that came out in the Christian Science Monitor. 

So, Senator Williams, the program has had publicity. 

Senator Witttams. Well, I feel a lot better having heard that this 
development is proceeding. We were out, and it is pretty bleak to 
go to the homes of the migrants and their camps and see how 
limited they are and how they just have not had an opporunity to 
experience any of the good things in life that we know. 

The common complaints from people who own the homes ts that they 
abuse them and misuse them. There is an excess in the use of alcohol. 
It just seems that too many families just have no opportunity to settle 
down to good, productive and quiet but fruitful living. 

This is extremely important, I think, this work that you are doing. 

Miss Gunptacn. These people are very interested ‘themselves in 
the program and improving, and they have their own ideas for the 
way they would like to improve their homes. They are willing to 
spend a little money to do it. 

We have had members, the migrants themselves, sitting in on this 
advisory council, and I think it might be well if they could sit in on 
a meeti like this. They can help direct for the kind of a program 
that they feel is good for them. 

Senator Wiu1AMs. Well, where any kind of an opportunity is of- 
fered, they certainly are interested, and it shows in their lives. 

We have seen it where education is offered in summer schools; the 
youngsters are cleaned up and dressed up, and the parents get a great 
delight out of coming to school on parents’ night, and it changes their | 
lives, it seems. 

Well, I have a lot we could talk about, but I guess we had better | 
get on with the rest of our witnesses. 

But thanks again to Miss Gundlach. 

Senator Wiurams. Prof. Donald R. Thomas, University 7 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. Buackweti. Mr. Chairman, may I make this sie 

Members of the audience who wish to receive a copy of the printed | 
hearings, of this hearing that is now being conducted, may sign an} 
address eard which w ill be made available over on this side of the 
room at. the conclusion of the hearings. Write your address on the 
small index card that will be available there, deliver it to Miss Bridge- 
man, who will be at the main exit here at the close of the hearings 
We will compile a mailing list, and when the full hearing is com- 
pleted er that may be, late this year or January, Febru- 





ary, or March of next ye ear—those names will receive copies of the 
hearings conducted by the subcommittee. 

Senator Witttams. All right, sorry to delay you, Professor Thomas. 
Will you proceed? 
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Professor THomas. I usually work on a 50-minute hour, anyway, 
when I am talking. 


STATEMENT OF DR. DONALD R. THOMAS, ASSISTANT PROFESSOR 
OF EDUCATION, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 


Professor Tuomas. I want to call attention to the fact that most of 
the material developed in the lengthy statement, which I intend only 
to summarize, constitutes a summary of preliminary investigations 
of the problem of educating migrant children which I have been con- 
ducting with the assistance ‘of Mr. Ralph Steiber, in connection with a 
project sponsored by the U.S. Office of Education and in cooperation 
with the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights in Wisconsin and 
the State Migrant Committee. 

I regret that some pertinent educational statistics that you may 
well be interested in will not be available at this time, for I was in- 
formed only yesterday that the State department of public instruc- 
tion in Wisconsin would decline the opportunity to appear here today, 
and they have the statistics that I refer to. 

So I would like to go on and skim through the educational section 
of this statement that we prepared. 

Senator Wiiirams. Where are the materials you referred to from 
the Department of Public Instruction ? 

Professor THomas. Where are they ? 

Senator WiriraMs. Yes. 

Professor Tuomas. They would have supplied the enrollment fig- 
ures and statistics on migrant children in Wisconsin. I do not have 
those figures available. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Do you think we can get them at a later time? 

Professor Tromas. I would assume you could. I would hope you 
could. We would like to know them too. 

Senator WitiiAms. There is no reason why they would not 

Professor Tuomas. Not that I know of. 

Senator Wittiams. Thank you. 

Then Mr. Watson, the State Superintendent of this Department, i 
not here, I gather ? 

Mr. Watson ? 

(No response. ) 

Professor Tuomas. He called me yesterday and said he was not 
coming. F 

Senator Witi1aMs. All right, sorry to interrupt. 

Professor Tuomas. That is all right. 

This is the background to some recommendations I would like to 
make. 

I will start with a quotation: 





Look beyond the screen of statistics at the child behind in school, in poor 
health, housed in a coop, whose father works for 131 days a year for 50 cents 
per hour. That child hasn’t much of a chance to develop his talents, to be 

useful to himself or to his country. This is the ugliest kind of human waste. 


This is not the lament of the do-gooders you referred to earlier this 


morning but, rather, a statement made by Secretary of Labor James 
P. Mitchell in Febru: ry 1959. 
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Educationally, the children of migrant workers are, indeed, a pa- 
thetic lot. Butfeted about from place to place, their lives in a con- 
stant flux, it is hardly expected that they would be anything else. 

The discrepancy between the Spanish-American and the Anglo- 
American educational achievement. is radically marked when the 
‘Texas-Mexican migrant is looked at. Taking leave from their home 
base between early March and late May, in order to accompany their 
parents on their trip north, these children may not return to school 
again until October or November. If school officials along the way 
are inclined to encourage them to enroll, they may, and by so doing 
extend their meager yearly school attendance a few weeks. But there 
is more truth than fiction in the chance remark that you cannot edu- 
cate a procession. 

As the migrants move from crop to crop, their unannounced arrival 
and departure too often goes unnoticed. School officials in commu- 
nities where migrant labor is used extensively have a legitimate argu- 
ment when they say that their schools are already overcrowded and 
that local tax rolls cannot bear the further expenditure of taking in 
migrant children. 

School officials may also argue that the tradition of local support 
and control of the school is too strong to allow for the intrusion of 
such measures as State and interstate educational programs for mi- 
grant children. 

But in a nation that prides itself on its institutional flexibility, this 
stubborn adherence to an unworkable practice when dealing with 
migrants seems utter folly. Because the migrant problem transcends 
State and local lines, it has been repeatedly recommended that inter- 
state and Federal action strongly supplement local action. 

Any adequate educational program, particularly for cultural iso- 
lates like the Texas-Mexicans, requires continuity and the stability of 
long-range guidance and recordkeeping. 

Research is badly needed. Studies such as the one this report 
represents—and I might stop here to explain that our study is attempt- 
ing to develop a prediction procedure by asking at the time in the 
annual worker plan when the workers are recruited in Texas that 
the crew leader list the names and ages and home school districts of 
the children who will accompany that crew, and then we want to see 
if they arrive, the specific children, arrive at the specific places and 
specific times—that we would, by this procedure, predict that they 
would. 

If we can do this and also get an educational assessment of each 
child from the home school district before he arrives in Wisconsin, 
we feel we can start on a feasible program of education that will meet 
these children’s needs. 

Some studies such as this and the one being carried out in Colorado 
at the present time under a 3-year period of grant from the Office of 
Education demonstrate the way in which Federal and State efforts 
can be combined. 

Comparable to the difficulty of stretching local support and control 
into something that will fit the migrant situation is the difficulty in 
altering the idea that the school term must necessarily run from Se 
tember through May. When it is possible to do so, as you have indi- 
cated you have seen, summer schools have been developed and demon- 
strated that this departure is highly beneficial to the migrants. 
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However, none of these summer schools have reached anything ap- 
proximating permanent status. Where State funds have been pro- 
vided, it has only been in the form of an appropriation to cover a 
certain experimental period. Because of their experimental design 
and because of unusual high administrative costs, the cost per pupil 
day has been high. 

Once this kind of educational offer could be regularized the cost per 
pupil day could be decreased considerably. 

Migrant parents in most instances are anxious to send their children 
toschool. The opportunity to have their children learn and the relief 
from worry of leaving their children unattended while they work were 
the two main motives for sending children to school. 

In many instances migrant families report that they had returned 
to the same area again because of the existence of one of these special 
schools. 

Generally, however, in these special schools the children are grouped 
according to age, rather than any other criteria, because of the short- 
age of time and the inadequacies of records made any other grouping 
procedures difficult. 

Senator Witu1amMs. Excuse me, I missed that. 

Professor THomas. Generally, these children are grouped by age, 
rather than any other achievement criteria or intelligence criteria; 
because of the short time they are present in the demonstration sum- 
mer school, we do not have testing procedures that can gather the 
information fast enough to be able to start the progrram and get 
anything worthwhile done. 

Aside from the fact that the summer schools do not fall into the 
usual pattern of school operations, there are other problems to over- 
come. One of these has to do with child labor. 

A special survey conducted in 1957 disclosed that close to one-half 
million children 10 to 15 years of age worked on farms in the United 
States; 18 percent of child agricultural workers were under 16 years 
of age as compared to 3 percent in nonagricultural jobs. 

And may I interject at this time the rejection of the notion that 
there is any connection between children working in agriculture and 
juvenile delinquency. We are talking about different populations. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act places a 16-year-of-age limit on 
agricultural work during school hours, if such agriculture is consid- 
ered interstate commerce. While this act does not require school at- 
tendance, it does, when it is enforced, reduce the strong motive for 
not doing so. 

But there are numerous incidents where efforts have been made to 
circumvent the law. Cotton or bean “vacations” are often declared 
in order that children may be “legally” hired to harvest acrop. Since 
the Constitution says nothing about education, State laws conse- 
quently govern school attendance. 

In the case of the migrant, this opens the door too often to the 
following attitude: Let us take care of this problem in our own way 
through our own State laws. School time can be adjusted but harvest 
time cannot, and the school time can be made up when there is no 
harvest. 

Studies over the last 20 years point to the failure to enforce at- 
tendance laws. 
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And in the complete statement I cite a number of instances. 

But in, Michigan, for example, in 1943 the school census included 

2,570 migrant children but only a few more than one-fourth were 
actually attending school. 

A Florida educator coined the classic statement when he said: 
Beans are in competition with school in this county and beans are 
winning out. 

In Van Buren County, Mich., which you recently visited, of 
those migrant parents expressing negative views toward ‘sending their 
children to school—and it was 46 “percent of the migrants in that 
county—the most common explanation was the necessity for the in- 
come that their children contributed. This seems understandable, for 
if the U.S. Agriculture Department’s statistics are correct, the average 
pay for domestic field hands in 1957 was $892 per year. 

In the 1956 report of the Bay County, Mich., migrant school oe- 
curs the following statement : 

During the last week of July, they began to work in potatoes, and attendance 
dropped sharply. It is not hard to understand why parents would take their 
children out when their earnings may mean the difference between enough food 
and clothing and a scarcity of these later on. 

In the Colorado experimental program, the report of the Fort 
Lupton School in 1958 states, and I quote: 

Enrollment was less than anticipated—some of the children we had expected 
back were seen going to the fields to work. 

At the Rocky Ford School, which is also in this program in Colo 
rado, their 1958 report says: 

There are many more 7- to 13-year olds working in the fields this year. We 
never say anything about this. It is not our business, and for us to try to take 
the initiative would be a fatal mistake for the Rocky Ford School. 

Here in Wisconsin, records indicate a similar problem of non- 
attendance. At a meeting called by the State department of public 
ee on October 20, 1952, it was revealed that for the 1951-52 
school year, 546 migr ant children were not enrolled in school as 
opposed a 305 who were, and for the 1952-53 school year, as of the 
date of the meeting, October 20, there were 178 not enrolled as opposed 
to 172 enrolled. 

The assumption has always been that migrant children are present 
in Wisconsin only 4 or 5 weeks at the end of the spring semester, then 
throughout the summer months, but only a “couple of months” in the 
fall. ‘The period of presence in Wisconsin is assumed to be on May 
through November with the peak around July 31. 

This may be true; however, the Texas employment commission 
figures for 1955 indicate that there is movement between Texas and 
Wisconsin during every month of the year. These same figures reveal 
that 4,600 nonworkers ‘accompanied the some 12 500 workers involved. 

Such nonattendance of school in Wisconsin is true despite a State 
law making it a misdemeanor for excluding children from public 
schools on account of religion, nationality and color. 

The American Association of School Administrators in February, 
1958, made the following statement, which seems to be true here in 
this State too: 


Children may spend 4—5 months in the home school—go on tour with their 
parents for 7-8 months: sometimes they return not having attended school a 
single day. Or, if they do attend school, they have not been in a good learning 
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situation because the schools are not organized to receive them, or are not sym- 
pathetic to their attendance, or are able to adjust to them, or just don’t recog- 
nize that a program is needed for them. Some children are not issued books— 
some are subjected to neglect which would not be tolerated by parents of regular 
members of the community. Sometimes this is done unwnowingly because 
simply machinery is lacking for dealing with migrants. 

It is virtually impossible to enforce the attendance laws in those 
localities where influential local citizens want to continue child labor 
practices. 

The wage and hour and public contracts division of the department 
of labor found, in 1958, 4,491 children under 16 working during school 
hours. Of these violations, 42 percent involved children under 12 
years of age. 

Since the present Fair Labor Standards Act covers only work during 
school hours, it is theoretically possible, then, to employ 3-year olds 
after school hours and be legal. It is also possible to have school 
hours so ambiguously defined as to make the regulation a farce. 

Paul Jacobs in his article in the Reporter gives an excellent illustra- 
tion of this. In one case approximately 34,000 schoolchildren went 
to school a week late, on a school postponement request, because the 

ranchers in the area needed 250 prune pickers. 

Nonattendance, of course, leads to retardation and retardation, in 
turn, leads to early drop-out. The Bay County, Mich., experiment 
reported that 75 percent of the migrant children there were from 1 
to 6 years behind customary educational progress. The retardation 
level in Texas is 68 percent. 

Regardless of where one looks, there is scant evidence that the 
immediate future holds bright promises for migrant people. At best, 
a long uphill struggle w ill be required if this distinct minority class 
is not to remain, by present standards, a self-perpetuating semislave 
class. As education has increasingly become the ladder to greater 
opportunity and social mobility for the population in general, the 
status of the migrant child is a grim reminder that the road to equality 
in educational opportunity is rocky indeed. 

Specific legislation is the domain of those sophisticated with the 
law—yourself. As an educator, however, I would recommend that 
the following conditions be met : 

(1) Action to aid the cause of the migrant should be recognized as 
involving progress on many fronts simultaneously. Removing chil- 
dren from the fields is only one action. Provisions for schooling must 
accompany such action, as well as assurance that the family will be 
supported by a decent wage. 

(2) Whatever the process of recruiting migrant labor, mechanisms 
should be built in which provide for 1 egist ration of school age children 
at the recruiting time, so that advanced planning by schools is pos- 
sible. rer} 

(3) Federal aid to school districts which receive large influxes of 
migrant children should be provided on a formula similar to aid now 
granted to federally impacted areas. 

(4) An interstate coordinating body should be formed within or 
outside of existent bodies, which will actively coordinate the educa 
tional efforts of the various States involved with migrant childret. 

Thank you. 
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Senator WitiiaMs. We are very grateful for the effort you put into 
preparation and the experience that we need so much in this, Profes- 
sor Thomas, and I know that your full statement as it appears in the 
record will be one of the most valuable parts. I hope that we can 
keep in contact with your efforts. 

Professor Tuomas. Might I say that it is my hope that the findings 
of your committee will lead to some action on the part of the Congress, 
I am somewhat cynical about this, because many of the things that 
I have heard here today and say in my own statement have been said 
for as many as 10 or 20 years, and the situations perhaps still exist. 
I hope that this hearing will not serve a therapeutic function, rather 
than a remedial one. 

Senator WiturAms. Well, I share your anxiety that this might not 
bear the fruit that we hope for. The last time that there were hear- 
ings at the legislative level in Washington, 1951-52, when Senator 
Humphrey undertook those hearings, things got stalled a bit after 
that, for one reason or another. I was not there at the time, and I 
am not sure why. But I think we are getting the kind of support 
that will insure persistence, and that is what we need among other 
things. Thank you very much. 

Professor Tuomas. Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Professor Thomas follows :) 


UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, 
Madison, September 28, 1959. 
Senator Harrison H. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, Committee on Labor and Publie 
Welfare, U.S. Senate. 

DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: Attached is a copy of my statement to your com- 
mittee, in response to your invitation to testify at a public hearing to be held 
September 30, in Madison, Wis. 

I wish to call attention to the fact that most of the material developed in 
the statement constitutes a summary of preliminary investigations of the 
problem of educating migrant children I have conducted, with the very able 
assistance of Mr. Ralph Stueber, in connection with project 674 SAE 8382, 
cooperative research program, U.S. Office of Education, and in close coopera- 
tion with the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights of Wisconsin and the 
State Migrant Committee of Wisconsin. 

It is my earnest hope that the findings of your committee will lead to real 
action on the part of the Congress to take appropriate steps to solve this serious 
social problem. I consciously emphasize the word “real,” since my investiga- 
tions lead me to believe that most hearings thus far held by both governmental 
and nongovernmental bodies have served more of a therapeutic function than a 
remedial one. 

Sincerely yours, 
Dr. DonaLtp R. THOMAS, 
Assistant Professor of Education, University of Wisconsin. 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY PROF. DoNALp R. THOMAS 


“It is not to die or even to die of hunger that makes a man 
wretched. Many men have died. But it is to live miserably and 
know not why, to work more and gain nothing, to be heartworn, 
weary, yet isolated and unrelated.”—CaRLYLE. 


The persistent failure to satisfactorily solve the migratory labor problem is 
a strong indictment of the timeworn axiom that once Yankee know-how is 
called upon to deal with a problem the solution is assured. From the outset 
it is important for the reader to recognize that the problem of migratory farm 
labor does not come in a neat and compact package. Few contemporary do 
mestic social problems have a history that is more replete with the cross cur- 
rents of conflicting interests, and few, fortunately, display such a disparity 
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between proposed solutions and actual accomplishments. Because the migrant 
problem cuts across the tidy lines of organized bodies of knowledge, a variety 
of disciplines must be drawn together to deal with it. The sociologist, the 
anthropologist, the economists, the educator, and others have a contribution to 
make, but no one discipline can handle the job. The same is true for the social 
service and governmental agencies ; only recently has there been a genuine effort 
to approach this area of concern from an interagency and interstate approach. 

Rightly called “America’s submerged class,” agricultural migrants are an 
awesome and pathetic manifestation of deep and profound changes that have 
taken place in the pattern of American rural life. The myth, that only out of 
rural America can come the stock to supply the city and metropolis with fresh 
blood, clean bodies, and clear brains persists, but agriculture as the wellspring 
of the good life is no longer the major consideration of the small (some esti- 
mate it as low as 2 percent) but powerful percentages of landowners who employ 
the majority of migrant workers. 

This fact was revealed with startling clarity in the 1939 congressional hear- 
ings conducted in California by Senator Robert La Follette of Wisconsin. 
Initially the investigation was organized to look into reported violations of 
the civil liberties of California’s agricultural workers. Before the hearings 
were completed it was evident that, in addition to establishing evidence that 
civil liberties were being violated, the La Follette committee had also uncovered 
striking evidence of a dramatic shift that had already taken place in California’s 
agricultural enterprise. ‘Factories in the field’ was the way Carey McWilliams 
summed up the situation.. The day of the traditional, independent, family 
owned and operated farm was already in 1939 passing from the scene; agri- 
culture was becoming a business in place of a way of life. 

John Steinbeck fictionalized in 1989 the impact of the shifting agricultural 
scene upon people who were directly related to farming. He saw clearly that 
human tragedy too often was the side of the coin opposite that of technological 
improvement. This human tragedy today belongs, as then, to migrant people. 
Poorly equipped, educationally, socially, and economically, they have become 
“the unorganized debris of an organizational society.’* In the words of the 
President’s Commission on Migratory Labor: 

“Migrants ure children of misfortune. They are the rejects of those sections 
of agriculture and other industries undergoing change. We depend on misfor- 
tune to build up our force of migratory workers, and when the supply is low 
because there is not enough misfortune at home, we rely on misfortune abroad 
to replenish the supply.” * 

The sweet fruits of our robust and technological society find easy expression 
for the American who knows the blessings of a full stomach, healthy and well- 
educated children, and homeownership. But there is only bitter fruit for the 
dispossessed sharecropper, the marginal farmer, the exploited American citizen 
of Mexican extraction, and their plight is easily forgotten if one is impressed 
by the popular press’s mythology of the total success of America. Today, agri- 
cultural workers are caught in a complex squeeze and have had to take to the 
migratory life, which, according to consistent testimony before congressional 
hearings and hearings of the President’s Commission, is not an action of choice, 
but one of unequivocal necessity. In spite of his ceaseless wandering from 
crop to crop, and State to State, the migratory worker is fortunate to find full 
employment for more than 100 days per year. 

The alteration we have noted in America’s rural life was already apparent 
at the turn of the century and prompted President Theodore Roosevelt, in 
1908, to name his remarkable Country Life Commission. Announcements by the 
Commission betrayed its belief that the moral fiber of future America would 
continue to have its source in “a new and permanent rural civilization.” Con- 
vinced of the virtues of rural life the Commission could not visualize that some 
segments of this “permanent rural civilization” would come to condone a system 
of “labor management” in which panderers, prostitutes and marijuana were 
considered “fringe benefits” in the migrant labor camps, and where babies were 
allowed to die of malnutrition and dehydration because parents, preoccupied 
with the struggle for a miserable existence and ignorant of the most elementary 
health practices, were forced to take their babies with them into the field. 





+Carey McWilliams, “Factories in the Field” (Boston: Little, Brown & Co., 1939). 

2? Paul Jacobs, ‘‘The Forgotten People,” The Reporter, Jan. 22, 1959, p. 13. 

*President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, “Migratory Labor in American Agricul- 
ture,” Washington, D.C. : Government Printing Office, 1951, p. 3. 
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Though there is much talk about improved conditions for migrant workers 
and their families, the following statement by Dr. Hector Garcia in February of 
1959 should remind us that there is no basis for glib optimism concerning the 
migrant’s future: 

“The children of migrant parents are born in a world completely of their own. 
An anemic mother, and possibly a tubercular father—a life that will take him 
into his world where he may possibly die within a year, either of diarrhea, 
tuberculosis, or malnutrition. His infancy would be a very close association with 
his brothers and sisters. Their home would be a one- or two-room shack, with no 
inside running water and no flush toilet facilities. If he lives to be of school age, 
he could possibly go to many schools on different occasions at different places, 
but will never average more than 3 years of schooling in his lifetime—his future 
life will be one of wandering, poverty, and more sickness.” * 

Looking over testimony before similar committees, one is struck by the fact 
that for the years 1939 and 1959 the story is too often the same. There have 
been nearly 60 occasions in the last 50 years when the America conscience, 
disturbed temporarily by the paradox of poverty amid plenty, has prompted 
investigations and recommendations in the hope of eventually alleviating this 
malignant social problem. Four of these reports were issued between 1909 and 
1930, the remainder have come forth from the minds and hearts of the few who 
care at the rate of nearly two each year. The problem has always been basically 
the same—poverty in the extreme. 

Why, if there has been this persistent effort to improve the status of the 
migrant, has so little been accomplished? It cannot be said that only second-rate 
people have grappled with the problem; examination of the membership of com- 
missions, committees and study groups indicates otherwise. From these various 
sources have come recommendations that have an almost monotonous regularity, 
and they indicate that there is essential agreement about what needs to be done. 
Basically the concern has been with extending to migrant families the same 
social benefits that the Americans generally take for granted. As Dr. Donald 
Thomas remarked, “The only beneficiaries of programs to aid migrants and 
their children seem to be the migrants themselves, and it seems apparent that this 
fact rarely sparks community campaigns.” 

The answer to our above query lies in the realm of the nature of social reform. 
The continual failure of sincere groups to bring about permanent improvements 
in the plight of the migrant lends support to the theory that reform is not only 
a function of knowledge but also a function of power. Too many of these groups 
have failed to recognize that discussion and understanding of the migrant’s 
dilemma is not synonymous with either enacted legislation or counterpropaganda 
techniques. To be fair, however, it must be pointed out that while the big farm 
oragnizations, such as the American Farm Bureau and the many huge growers’ 
associations, pour hundreds of thousands of dollars into public relations, the 
churches, the social agencies, and even the Federal Government must operate 
from extremely limited budgets. We cannot be too severe in pointing out the 
shortcomings of those who have come to the aid of the migrants, for they have 
knowledge, and knowledge, too, is a form of power. But the American conscience, 
sporatically heavy with guilt and demanding that those sons of Cain be relieved 
of their excessive burden, has not yet found sufficient and permanent expression 
in direct political power. 

Dr. George Sanchez, long a pioneer and scholar in migrant education, has em- 
phasized that educators must look not only to the school grounds, but beyond, 
for ways to eradicate the migrant problem. He said: 

“It is important that we recognize that it is not within the competence of the 
school to solve the problem of education of the migrant child. The solutions for 
migrancy are in the politicoeconomic realm, and all that the school can do is make 
the best of a bad situation.” * 

It may be to the good for educators to occasionally lose themselves in the lives 
of their students, but such behavior can only lead to failure when the special 
nature of the migrant problem is considered. 

As our social machinery becomes increasingly more dependent on organized 
group effort, the migratory labor force remains almost completely disorganized 
and unstructured. The migrant, in a sense, has become America’s proletariat. 
Because it has no organization, the migratory labor force acts as a kind of safety 


ote py oo Committee on Farm Labor, “Report on Farm Labor” (Washington, D.C. 
, pp. Ve 
5 “Report on the Migrant Bilingual Workshop” (Colorado State Department of Educa- 
tion, 1957), p. 3. 
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valve for industrial and agricultural change. Reacting to every flow and eddy of 
the economic health of the Nation, migratory labor, however, provides this 
safety measure only for the greater society. The migrant meanwhile passes into 
obscurity, beyond the conscience of the man on the street. In our affiuent society 
this can only be termed a national disgrace. 

It has been to Government that reform groups have generally turned. 
Though churches and private welfare-oriented groups have perfomed yeo- 
man service over the years, they recognize that they are incapable of building 
the kind of permanent structure that will adequately provide for the needs of 
migrants. They consequently have looked to the Government for help, but 
the Government has not always been a close friend of the migrants. Sec- 
retary of Labor Mitchell’s current battle to bring agricultural workers under 
the protection of minimum wage legislation is only additional confirmatory 
evidence that the balance of power in the broad agricultural arena is not in 
the hands of those who favor extension of social legislation to the migrant. 
Every effort to establish such corrective measures as minimum wage or pub- 
lic wage fixing, unemployment compensation, enforcement of child labor and 
school attendance laws, special educational facilities, regulation of labor re- 
cruiting and labor contractors, and coverage by regular health and welfare 
services has met with a stone wall of resistance. 

Only within the last few years have there been signs that corrective leg- 
islation may be forthcoming. Provisions for social security (when put in prac- 
tice) regulations governing the transportation of migrants, minimum housing 
standards, and the beginning of a program to provide special schools have come 
forth since about 1950. Wisconsin proudly became a leader in these areas, but 
for Wisconsin and for the Nation, a drastic stepup in activity is necessary 
if complete protection, even in this limited array of benefits, is to be effected. 

William M. Leiserson, a member of the President's Commission, pointed to 
the reluctance of leaders of big farm enterprises to profit from the experiences 
of the industrial revolution that took place in industry. He said: 

“Our farms are manufacturing plants. Agriculture is not learning from 
industry how an industrial revolution can be handled * * * instead of learn- 
ing from the rotten conditions that we had in our industrial revolution in in- 
dustry, we are going through all of the same things that we did 100 years 
ago.” ° 

One early fear of industry was that a cheap labor supply would run out 
unless immigration continued. If forced to pay wages demanded in a com- 
petitive labor market, industrialists maintained that American industry would 
be stifled. A quick glance at the gross national product and the wages of the 
industrial working force negates the idea that cheap labor and economic ex- 
pansion are related in a 1-to-1 ratio. The industrial revolution in agriculture 
Still operates under this archaic idea and raises the primary issue, in the 
words of Varden Fuller, of “Whether employers of this type of labor (mi- 
grant) may have a labor market of their own that is insulated from the pre- 
vailing national occupational standards.” * 

Industrial workers have been successful, through collective bargaining, in 
achieving a legitimate wage; only a few Neanderthals will still argue that this 
is not to the good. In the “factories in the field” the case has been different. 
While thoughtful men, who have had long experience with our agricultural 
economy, have repeatedly advocated the unionization of farmworkers, they 
have also recognized the power of those who oppose such a development. Com- 
menting on the opposition of growers and grower associations to unionization. 
Fuller states: 

“This objective of an organized power structure to prevent the formation of 
an Opposing one had its genesis most directly in the outburst of labor unrest that 
occurred in the early thirties and particularly in the 1933 cotton strike. 


Today's 
labor relations in agriculture, in California particularly but elsewhere as well, 


derive their complexions from the long shadows of that eventful year.” ® 
While industrial unionization was moving ahead with tremendous strides, a 
similar movement in agriculture floundered. Fuller opined: 


* Quoted in Mary H. Vorse, “America’s Submerged Class: The Mi tants,” Har 
206 : 86-98, February 1953. & pers, v. 


‘Varden Fuller, Labor Relations in Agriculture (Institute of Industrial Rel ‘ 
ba ge “arene Berkeley, 1955), p. 18. rial Relations, 
» P. 31, 
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“It is quite possible that legislative response to an aroused public conscience, 
rather than the rival power of union organization will be the ultimate means of 
obtaining less disparity, of and when it comes.” * 

Said Archbishop Robert E. Lucey, also a member of the President’s Commission: 

“This lack of organization among workers in agriculture is a great misfortune 
for them, a temptation to injustice on the part of many employers and a weak 
spot in the American economy.” * 

The following is illustrative of the reaction of agricultural interests: 

“President Charles B. Shuman of the American Farm Bureau Federation has 
written to Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell strongly urging the Department to 
withdraw proposed regulations. 

“The Department proposed that a farmer who uses the services of the Em- 
ployment Service for recruitment of domestic workers (which includes Puerto 
Rican workers) from outside the community would have to comply with the fol- 
lowing regulations: 

“(1) His housing and other facilities must meet specifications acceptable 
to the Department of Laber. 

“(2) He must offer domestic workers transporation arrangements not less 
favorable than offered by other employers. Thus if some employers in an 
area have paid transportation for workers transportation arrangements not 
less favorable than offered by other employers. Thus if some employers 
in an area have paid transporation for workers from some other areas to 
area of employment, other employers would be required to do likewise with 
respect to a group of workers recruited by USES in another area. 

“(3) He must pay domestic workers prevailing wages in the area, as de 
termined by the Labor Department. 

“Any farmer who wants to employ foreign workers must offer to provide or 
advance transporation to available and qualified domestic workers within a 
reasonable distance. 

“A reasonable distance is defined as within existing migratory patterns, or a 
comparable distance. (Thus the New England States are within the migratory 
labor pattern originating in Florida. The Northwestern States are within the 
migratory pattern originating in Texas.) 

“Here is an example of how this would work in practice. If an employer in 
Montana put in an order for 50 Mexican nationals, he might be informed that 
USES could recruit 50 workers for him in Texas. He could then be required to 
advance transportation for these 50 workers. He could deduct the cost of the 
transportation from the workers earnings. However, if the workers completed 
the job for which they were hired, the employer would be required to pay each 
such worker the cost of the round trip from Texas to Montana and return. 

“Similarly, farmers in New Hampshire, who have used Canadian workers in 
the past and would like to do so again, could be required to substitute a crew 
recruited by USES in virtually any area east of the Mississippi, to advance trans- 
portation to such crew, and to pay them round trip transportation if they com- 
pleted the job. 

“The Department said that authority for the proposed regulations applying 
to domestic workers is contained in the Wagner-Peyser Act, which created the 
State and U.S. Employment Services. 

“It said authority for the proposed regulations applying to farmers who wish 
to employ foreign workers is contained in Public Law 78 (which authorizes the 
Mexican national program) and the general statutes applying to immigration. 

‘The Department’s proposed regulations were not approved by its special farm 
labor committee. 

“Instead, the domestic labor subcommittee said it ‘does not favor the principle 
that the Department of Labor should establish wage, housing, and transportation 
standards required of farmers desiring to recruit workers through State and local 
employment offices.’ And the entire committee asked that action on the pro- 
posed regulations be deferred.” 

Mr. Shuman said: 

“The 1,600,000 farm families who are members of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation obviously have a major interest in this question not only from the 
standpoint of the regulations themselves, but also with recognition of their sig- 
nificance as a part of the nationwide movement to unionize farmworkers and 


® Ibid., p. 46. 


10 Archbishop Robert C. Lucey, “Migratory Workers,” Commonweal, v. 59: 370-73, 
Jan. 15, 1954. 
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to subject farmers to an ever more comprehensive regulation by the Federal 
Government. 

“We submit that the issuance of these regulations to impose Federal regula- 
tion—by indirect but not less positive means—of domestic farmworker housing, 
transportation, and wages, constitutes a violation of sound governmental prac- 
tice in two cardinal respects: First, it constitutes legislation by administrative 
action; second, it overrides State authority to deal with issues essentially local 
in nature. 

“We do not believe that there was any intention or anticipation by the Con- 
gress that the Wagner-Peyser Act would ever be used for the purpose of regu- 
lating wages and working conditions of domestic migratory farmworkers, or 
that there Was ever any intention or anticipation by the Congress that Public 
Law 78 would ever be used for regulation of the employment of domestic mi- 
gratory farmworkers to the extent that it has been, or as suggested in the 
proposed regulations. 

“Farm wages are rising and rising rapidly, mostly as the result of the opera- 
tion of competitive factors. In January 1950, the index of farm wages published 
by the Department of Agriculture was 429. In January 1959, the index was 610. 
Every analysis of the farm labor situation we have seen anticipated further in- 
creases in farm wage rates. 

“No unbiased observer can doubt that there has been a tremendous improve- 
ment in domestic migratory labor housing in recent years, all paid for by farm- 
ers, partially as a result of State and local action, but mostly as the result of 
competitive forces. The exercise of Federal authority in this field is unde- 
sirable, coustitutes an abridgement of freedom of choice by State and local 
governments, and is likely to result in reduced State an local action with re- 
spect to the problem. 

“The proposed regulation of transportation of farmworkers is, in our opinion, 
unrealistic and impractical. 

“We therefore strongly urge withdrawal of the proposed regulations.” ™ 

Summing up the public hearings held by the National Advisory Committee on 
Farm Labor, Norman Thomas added : 

“Most testimony suggests that the task of organizing would be made easier 
(as indeed was the case for industrial workers) by Government action in the pro- 
vision of minimum wage, extension of social security, and the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act.” * 

John M. Seabrook, president of the Seabrook Farms Co. in New Jersey, has 
been un outstanding example of an enlightened farm group. For many years 
he has bargained collectively with organized farm laborers. Commenting on 
the cries from farmers who have to submit to housing codes he said, “I don’t 
think that we would need artificial safeguards if we had adequate farm wages— 
if wages went up. Farmworkers would be worth something and farmers would 
want to look after them * * *,”* 

Charles Horton Cooley once made a statement that can be applied to the 
present relationship that exists between the employer of migratory labor and 
the worker himself: he wrote, “Wrongs that afflict society are seldom willed by 
any one or any group, but are the byproducts of acts of will having other objects; 
they are done * * * with the elbows rather than the fists.” * 

The following quote illustrates how one single objective, the harvest, over- 
shadows the price that must be paid, too often, by the Texas-Mexican children: 

“(1) Whereas an unusual heavy labor demand had been created by the 1953 
cotton harvest in Hill County ; 

“(2) Whereas many of these children move from one school district to an- 
other several times during their temporary residence in this county; 

“(3) Whereas they often do not speak English and are therefore handicapped 
in making adjustments in school during a brief enrollment period; 

“(4) Whereas the nature of this year’s harvest has created an emergency, it 
is resolved by the Hill County Farm Bureau that every effort be made to grant 
temporary relief and relaxation of the Fair Labor Standards Act, to permit 
Mexicans, under 16 years of age, to assist during school hours in the harvest 
of this unusual crop.” * 


1 Farm Bureau News, v. 38, No. 8, Feb. 23, 1959. 

2 National Advisory Committee, op. cit., p. 34. 

8 Ibid., p. 24. . 
Ps Quoted in Ruth D. Tuck, “Not With the Fist” (New York: Harcourt, Brace & Co., 
1946), title page. 

% Quoted fh “The American Child.” v. 30: 4, November 1953. 
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Though it cannot be said that a deliberate wrong would be done to these 
schoolage children, because of the insistence that the welfare of the cotton is 
more important than the welfare of the pickers, neither can it be said that 
this particular organization, and many more like it, will easily give up this 
way of thinking. 

Confining ourselves, for the moment, to the problems of the Texas-Mexican, 
we see that his woes are further compounded by the often vicious and ever- 
present discrimination and segregation that surrounds him. Lured back and 
forth across an ill-defined border, by changes in the economic differential be 
tween the United States and Mexico, the Hispano has come to be valued pri- 
marily for his ability to do “stoop” labor all day in the hot sun, without tiring 
and without demanding much in return. Though he may have been born in 
the United States he is not looked upon as an equal by the more aggressive 
and dominant Anglo-American. Looking into the past we find certain cultural 
traits which, as residue of an earlier period, remain and impede the process 
of assimilation into the greater American society. The existence of this strong 
residue of another, and older culture, is one clear instance where the melting 
pot has yet to boil. A language barrier, an economic system, unable to with- 
stand the pressure of more aggressive Anglos, low educational standards, an 
autocratic social heritage, and a church often unresponsive to the needs of its 
flock have collectively produced a people who fall ready victims to an often 
exploitive American agricultural economy. Add to this a mixture of racial 
myths and stereotypes and you have an environment out of which comes 
annually, from Texas alone, from 60,000 to 100,000 migrants to fill an essential 
gap in our labor market. Since agricultural labor requires no skill to speak 
of, and since a ripe crop can be harvested as easily in two hours as in two 
days, if enough hands are available, there is no great incentive to train and 
keep a permanent labor supply. It is easier to rely on misfortune abroad 
than to elevate the standards of the labor market at home. 

Testimony before the President's Commission shows an _ interesting and 
significant difference of opinion concerning the reliability of Texas-Mexicans 
as agricultural workers. They are depicted variously as lazy, recalcitrant and 
shiftless, or, as hard working, dependable and duty bound. For those who 
find it advantageous to hire contracted laborers, or braceros from Mexico, 
the domestic worker is made out to be wholly inadequate. From others who 
find it most profitable to hire Texas-Mexicans, there is nothing but praise. To 
continually harp about the inadequacy of domestic labor lends support to a 
continued policy of easy access to foreign labor markets. The maintenance 
of a-fluid labor supply is a central motive of the employers. Time and time 
again when domestic workers have held out for a livable wage, braceros have 
been imported to take their place. In Mexico, as a farm laborer, the bracero 
may earn 4 pesos a day, which is approximately 32 cents in U.S. currency. 
In California he may make up to $500 in 2 months, or 6,000 pesos, which is 
equivalent to 4 years of work in Mexico. Small wonder that the bracero is 
anxious to compete with his brother Mexican who is a U.S. citizen. Offered as 
little as 40 cents per hour, the domestic migrant is forced to look elsewhere, 
for the bracero this same wage is attractive. 

Under Secretary of Labor James T. O’Connell indicated his faith in the de 
pendability of the domestic Texas-Mexican when he said : 

“If you can point to performances reflecting any greater sense of responsibility 
in other segments of the American labor force, I think you will be doing well. 
I, for one, would be surprised if you could * * * the migrant farm worker is 
in the social and economic fix he is today not because he is a wandering gypsy 
who expects little out of life and is satisfied with less, not because his mentality 
limits his abilities to the simple act of bending over and picking a crop.” * 

It is indeed a sad commentary that an important Government official must 
take the time to dispell such utterly ridiculous notions about American citizens 
of Mexican extraction. But those who are intent upon broadening their under- 
standing of the Hispano-American are immediately confronted by a critical lack 
of reliable information. Prof. Robert McGinnis, who has recently been engaged 
in a sociological study of people of Mexican extraction in a Wisconsin community, 
noted this lack when he reported : 





16 James T. O’Connell, Under Secretary of Labor, “The Migrant Farm Worker—Challenge 
and Progress,” address to the Mid-American Conference on Migratory Labor, St. Louis, 
Mo., Apr. 9, 1959. 
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“Scientific investigations of economically depressed, culturally marginal for- 
eign-language groups, of their patterns of value assimilation, and of their resist- 
ance to the ways of their host communities all are urgently needed. But it is 
clear that such investigations are almost wholly lacking.” 


“THE EDUCATIONAL SCENE 


“Look beyond the screen of statistics at the child behind in school, in poor 
health, housed in a coop, whose father works for 131 days a year for 50 cents 
per hour. That child hasn’t much of a chance to develop his talents, to be useful 
to himself or to his country. This is the ugliest kind of human waste.” * 

This is not the lament of a do-gooder coming to us out of the past, but a state- 
ment of chilling facts, made by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, in February 
1959. 

Educationally the children of migrant workers are, indeed, a pathetic lot. 
Buffeted about from place to place, their lives in a constant flux, it is hardly 
expected that they would be anything else. Congress, unfailingly spending money 
($6,500,000 in 1958) to look after the welfare of our migratory birds, has done 
relatively little (virtually nothing of a direct nature) to look after the welfare 
of our migratory children. Only sparse and intermittent Federal, State, and 
local efforts are being made to correct this last main source of illiteracy in 
America. 

Calling attention to the need for stronger Federal support, former U.S. Com- 
missioner of Education Earl J. McGrath said: 

“A larger Federal interest in the plight of these children and more effective 
activity in their behalf is imperative. National responsibility is appropriate 
because these underage migrants, tomorrow’s citizens, reside in several different 
States during the course of each year. * * * Since no one State or community 
can rightfully be charged with their education, Federal initiative is necessary 
to establish a joint responsibility.” ” 

Considering the Texas-Mexican for the moment, we find that, even for those 
who do not leave Texas on an annual trek, their educational opportunities are 
severely limited. In many respects they are subject to the same economic, social, 
and political pressures as are the southern Negroes. But, unlike the Negro, the 
Texas-Mexican is a rank amateur when it comes to insisting on his rights as a 
citizen. In our Anglo, middle-class oriented schools, and among teachers unfa- 
Ihiliar with their value system and language, the Hispano child is at a distinct 
disadvantage. 

A study by C. L. Yarbrough.” which compared Anglo and Hispano children 
in Texas, helps confirm the assertion that Hispano children occupy a decided 
second-class educational status. Sponsored by the Committee of Inter-American 
Affairs and the Texas State Department of Education, this study shows in such 
areas as enrollment, attendance, grades achieved, and normal progression from 
grade to grade, that the Anglo-American children have a sizable educational edge 
over the Hispano-American children. 

Ruth Ann Fogartie* made a count of Texas-born Spanish-name students 
enrolled in Texas colleges and universities. She revealed that although Texas- 
Mexicans comprise 20 percent of the Texas population, they made up only 2 
percent of college and university enrollments. This situation is not only wasteful 
but challenges the principle of equal educational opportunity for all. 

In an older section of Los Angeles a study,” extending over 544 years, com- 
pared three similar sets of testing scores of Hispano and Anglo children. In 
every instance the mean IQ of the Hispano group was lower than the Anglo 
group. Unless we are willing to subscribe to a theory of racial differences, it is 
apparent that educational opportunity is a central factor in explaining this 
difference. 





* Quoted in “Exploring the Unknown.” Madison, University of Wisconsin, 1958. 

1% From an address by Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell to the National Advisory 
Committee on Farm Labor, Feb. 5, 1959. 

Earl J. McGrath, “Crucial Problems in Education,” School Life, v. 35: 99-101. 

™C. L. Yarbrough, “Age-Grade Status of Texas Children of Latin American Descent,” 
Journal of Educational Research, v. 40: 14-27, September 1956. 

*=Ruth A. Fogartie, ‘“‘Texas-Born Spanish Name Students in Texas Colleges and Uni- 
Versities, 1945-46,” (Austin, Tex.: University of Texas Press, Inter-American Education 
Occasional Papers 111, 1948). 

“Hilding B. Carlson, ‘““The Intelligence of American Children of Mexican Parentage,’” 
Journal of Abnormal and Social Psychology, XLV, July 1950, pp. 544-551. 
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This discrepancy between the level of Hispano and Anglo educational achieve 
ment becomes radically more marked when the Texas-Mexican migrant is con- 
sidered. Taking leave from their home base between early March and late May, 
in order to accompany their parents on their trek north, these children may not 
return to school again until October or November. lf school officials along the 
way are inclined to encourage them to enroll, thev may. and by so doing extend 
their meager yearly school attendance a few weeks. There is more truth than 
fiction in the chance remark that “you can't educate a procession.” As the 
migrants move from crop to crop, their unannounced arrival and departure 
too often go unnoticed. But, in spite of this educational “short-change,” one 
superintendent remarked, when asked whether missing 3 months of school 
would set the child back permanently, “No sir, if the child had the ability, the 
background, he might be able to make his grade anyway.” ™ This ostrich-like 
posture has been used many times to cover an ugly situation. 

School officials in communities where migrant labor is used extensively have a 
legitimate argument when they say that their schools are already overcrowded, 
and that local tax rolls cannot bear the further expenditure of taking in migrant 
children. In most cases this is true, but to dismiss themselves in this way from 
further obligation and concern is the worst kind of provincialism. 

School officials may also argue that the tradition of local support and control 
of the school is too strong to allow for the intrusion of such measures as State 
and interstate educational programs for migrant children. In a Nation that 
prides itself on its institutional flexibility, this stubborn adherence to an unwork- 
able practice when dealing with migrants seems utter folly. Because the migrant 
problem transcends local and State lines, it has been repeatedly recommended 
that interstate and Federal action strongly supplement local action. 

A community like Hoopeston, I!l., may take justifiable pride in itself for 
including its migrant children in the regular school program. It is to its credit, 
also, that it recognizes the obligation of offering something in return for work 
performed by the migrants. But such a purely local effort, at best, is not ade 
quate. Even the most attentive teacher, void of advance notice of the number 
of children and their past school achievement cannot hope to do more than a 
patchwork job. Any adequate educational program requires continuity, and the 
stability of long range guidance and recordkeeping. For the migrant, especially, 
a degree of standardization in curriculum, in methodology, in evaluation and in 
recordkeeping, would be a definite asset. Fortunately, a beginning in this 
direction has been made. The U.S. Office of Education has sponsored regional 
conferences to which have come representatives from many States to exchange 
ideas, discuss common problems and plan jointly for the improvement of the 
migrant status. Workshops in Florida, Arizona, and Colorado have been held 
for the purpose of bringing educators together on a regional basis. Florida and 
Virginia have developed a cooperative school program as well. Aware that some 
of the migrant children from Palm Beach, Fla., move along the east coast and 
into Northampton, Va., a project, supervised by Elisabeth Sutton, was designed 
to coordinate migrant education between these two centers. Colorado, Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Texas are currently attempting to develop a more unified 
program as well. 

Research is badly needed. Studies such as the one this report (see appendix 
A) represents, and that being carried out in Colorado over a 3-year period 
demonstrate the way in which Federal and State efforts can be combined. Both 
the, Wisconsin and the Colorado project have sizable U.S. Office of Education 
grants to match the contribution of the two States. All of these efforts combined, 
however, will be noticed temporarily and stacked away to become just another 
dusty monograph unless this kind of Federal-State concern continues and 
increases. 

The Council of State Governments is illustrative of what can be done at a 
semiofficial level between States. At the national level the spearhead of migrant 
eoncern is the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor. Since 1954 this 
Committee has taken vigorous action in bringing the story of the migrant 
to the forefront. By bringing together the various national departments and 
agencies, and by acting as a clearinghouse of information in Washington, this 
Committee in the future should play an increasingly important role. 

Comparable to the difficulty of stretching local support and control into some 
thing that will fit the migrant situation is the difficulty of altering the idea 
that the school term must necessarily run from September through May. For- 





*% Proceedings of the President’s Commission on Migratory Labor, v. 2: 325. 
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merly the need to release children from school, to allow them to help with farm 
work, made a September through May term reasonable. This principle, applied 
to migrant children, however, would, in effect, release them from school almost 
completely. For those who either desire the labor of school-age children during 
the summer, or for those who object to spending money for “someone else’s kids,” 
the idea of modifying the school term to include summer education is repugnant. 

Senator Humphrey reported this response from a conference of growers when 
he suggested that they improve educational provisions for migrants: 

“Look, Senator, it’s all right for us to put these children in school, the State 
says that. but why don’t you get that done some place else? Why pick on us?” * 

This beautiful buckpassing illustrating the ease by which the deficiencies in 
the migrant’s education can be atributed to someone else. 

When it has been possible to do so, summer schools have been developed and 
have demonstrated that this departure is highly beneficial to the migrants. 
Freehold, N.J., attracted national attention in 1947 when it became the first to 
establish a demonstration summer school. Bay County, Mich., and Potter 
County, Pa., later followed suit. Ottawa County, Ohio, North Rose, Fair Haven, 
Albion, Kings Ferry, Hamilton, and Poolesville, N.Y., did likewise. As part of 
the Colorado migrant project, summer schools have been operated at Rocky 
Ford, Fort Lupton, Wiggins, and Palisade. Wisconsin, too, achieved early recog- 
nition for its migrant summer school at Waupun and a home demonstration 
project in Manitowoc County sponsored jointly by the National Consumers’ 
Committee for Research and Education, Inc., and the Wisconsin Extension 
Service. California, since 1921, has had legislation requiring the inclusion of 
migrant children in the regular school term. Santa Clara and San Joaquin 
Counties have conducted studies and developed curriculum materials for migrant 
children. In the past, California unsuccessfully attempted to use mobile schools. 

Taking their cue from Freehold, N.J., most of the summer school programs 
show a marked similarity. Though none of them will ever achieve the historical 
prominance of the first kindergarten, for the migrants these schools certainly 
have greater significance. None of these schools, however, have reached any- 
thing approximating permanent status. Where State funds have been provided, 
it has only been in the form of an appropriation to cover a certain experimental 
period. In New Jersey, for example, the demonstration school project was dis- 
continued in 1951 for lack of funds; it was revived only when money from non- 
public sources was made available. 

Though difficult to estimate because of voluntarily contributed services and 
materials, the cost per pupil day ran from $5.23 in New York to $2.70 in Ohio. 
Because of their experimental design, and because of unusually high administra- 
tive costs, the cost per pupil day was high. Once this kind of educational offer- 
ing could be regularized the cost per pupil day could be decreased considerably. 

In most cases a Suitable school plant was available and cooperation with the 
local school officials was possible. in California’s lush Santa Clara County, 
however, a prune dryer, a garage, and a bus were used in place of regular school 
buildings. Transportation, next to teachers’ salaries, was the largest expense 
item. In Potter County, Pa., for example, merely getting the children to school 
cost $1,608 for the summer term. In Ohio, on the other hand, transportation 
was furnished by the local canning company. 

Since attendance was voluntary and the parents were generally unfamiliar 
with the opportunity to send their children to summer school, a sizable portion 
of the teachers’ and supervisors’ time had to be spent visiting labor camps 
and explaining to individual families what they intended to do. During the 
second and third year of operation, especially if the same migrant families re- 
turned, the time spent “beating the bushes” was reduced. Parents in most 
instances were anxious to send their children to school. The opportunity to 
have their children learn and the relief from the worry of leaving their children 
unattended while they worked were the two main motives for sending the 
children to school. In many instances migrant families reported that they had 
returned to the same area again because of the school. Labor recruiters in Texas, 
for example, were quick to capitalize on this incentive and included in their 
radio and newspaper announcements the fact that a chance for schooling would 
be available. 

Attendance was good in spite of the completely voluntary status of the schools. 
New York reported that 92 percent of the children enrolled attended regularly. 


* Hearings before the Subcommittee on Labor and Labor Management Relations, Migra- 
tory Labor, 82d Cong., pt. 1, p. 731. 
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In Ohio, where enrollment was limited to 36, the daily attendance averaged 
20 students. Not all attendance records were this good. Michigan and Colorado 
presented an attendance figure of 76 percent which was more typical. 

Generally the pupils were grouped by age; the shortage of time and the inade 
quacy of testing instruments made other grouping procedures difficult. Once 
placed with his group the student was encouraged to work at his own pace and 
level. Sadly, many who devote themselves to this educational task labor under 
the false hope that each child can successfully choose his own curriculum, 
Granted that a consideration of the interests and experiences of the child is 
important, it is also important to recognize that the main focus of the school 
is to transmit logically organized bodies of knowledge. To lose sight of this 
fact, because of concern for the immediate welfare of the child, is to severely 
limit the possibility of equipping the child for a more fruitful occupational 
future. Welfare considerations might better be left to agencies that have 
special personnel to handle such problems. <A teacher who is confronted daily 
with children who are hungry and poorly clothed, of course, has little alternative 
than to take care of these essentials before education can proceed. In this 
regard, private and public welfare agencies can lend a hand to free the teacher 
to use the special skills that she has. 

Aside from the fact that these summer schools do not fall into the usual 
pattern of school operations and that they may be operated by “meddlers” from 
the State department of education or from the State university, there are 
other problems to overcome. One of these has to do with child labor. In a 
special survey * conducted in 1957 it was found that close to one-half million 
children, 10 to 15 years of age, worked on farms. This number comprised 
about one-quarter of the nearly 2 million children employed in all industries 
combined; 18 percent of child agricultural workers were under 16 years of 
age, as compared to 3 percent in nonagricultural jobs. 

There are two Federal laws that govern the employment of children: The Fair 
Labor Standards Act, and the Sugar Act. The Fair Labor Standards Act, as 
amended in 1950, places a 16-year-age limit on agricultural work during school 
hours if such agriculture is considered interstate commerce. While this act does 
not require school attendance, it does, when enforced, reduce a strong motive 
for not doing so. There are numerous instances where efforts have been made 
to circumvent this law. “Cotton or bean vacations” are often declared in order 
that children might be “legally” hired to harvest a crop. One labor contractor 
reported, when confronted with a warrant for illegally hiring children, that he 
simply went to the growers’ association and they exerted the proper pressure 
to allow the children to finish the crop. 

The Sugar Act of 1937 sets a minimum age of 14 years for work in sugar beets 
and sugarcane fields. Also, if 14- and 15-year-olds are hired, they cannot legally 
work more than 8 hours each day. If employers do not comply with these re- 
quirements they are denied maximum benefits from the Government. 

Since the Constitution says nothing about education, State laws, consequently, 
govern school attendance. In the case of the migrant this opens the door, too 
often, to the following attitude: “Let us take care of this problem in our own 

yay through our own State laws. School time can be adjusted but harvest time 
can’t and the school time can be made up when there is no harvest.” * 

As of 1951 there were seven States in which school attendance laws applied 
to migrants; 18 had laws that were broad enough to include them, though not 
mentioned specifically. In 23 States the laws applied specifically to resident 
ehildren and left it to local interpretation to determine whether migrants would 
be included or not. 

Studies over the last 20 years point to the failure to enforce attendance laws. 
In Arizona in 1946 a labor inspection by the Children’s Bureau * found 70 chil- 
dren under 16 years of age working when they should have been in school; 30 
of these children were under 12 years old. 

In Michigan it was found in 19438 that the school census included 2,570 migrant 
children, but only a few more than one-fourth were actually attending. A Flori- 
da educator coined a classic statement when he said. “Beans are in competition 
with school in this county and beans are winning out.” In Van Bureau County, 
Mich., of those migrants expressing negative views toward sending their cbil- 





*% “Child Workers in Agriculture,” Leaflet No. 4, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards. 

% Quoted in the American Child, vol. 32:2, November 1950. 

27 Reported in “Migratory Labor—A Human Problem,” Federal Interagency Committee 
on Migratory Labor, U.S. Department of Labor, 1947. 
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dren to school, 46 percent, the most common explanation was the necessity for 
the income which their children contributed. This seems understandable, for 
the National Sharecropper Fund reports that the average pay of domestic held 
hands in 1957 was $892 as computed by the U.S. Agriculture Department. 
Greene > found, in the areas covered by his study, that 78 percent of the 7 to 
15 age group were enrolled; this percentage dropped to 64 percent when the age 
pracket was changed to 6 to 18 years. Dr. Garcia” reported that as of 1948, 
Texas had 100,000 children of Mexican origin who never went to school. In 
Hidalgo County, Tex.,” one-fifth of the 837 6- to 16-year-olds had never enrolled 
in school. In 1950 in Colorado™ it was found that 35 percent of the children of 
enrolled in school. In 1950 in Colorado™ it was found that 35 percent of the 
262 families had left school or had never been in school. 

In the 1956 report of the Bay County, Mich., migrant school is the following 
statement: “During the last week of July, they began to work in potatoes and 
attendance dropped sharply. It isn’t hard to understand why parents would take 
their children out when their earnings may mean the difference between enough 
food and clothing and a scarcity of these later on.” Yet, when this Bay County 
school was about to close, the 1957 report discloses that “two families suggested 
that they, the migrants, contribute financially to the support of the school in case 
no money may be available in the future.” In Colorado, the report of the 
Fort Lupton school in 1958 states: “Enrollment was less than anticipated— 
some of the children we had expected back were seen going to the fields to 
work,” while at Rocky Ford, their school report of 1958 states: “‘There are many 
more 7- to 13-year-olds working in the fields this year. We never say anything 
about this. It is not our business, and for us to try to take the initiative would 
be a fatal mistake for the Rocky Ford school.” 

Here in Wisconsin, records indicate a similar problem of nonattendance. At 
a meeting called by the State department of public instruction on October 20, 
1952, it was revealed that for the 1951-52 school year, 546 migrant children 
were not enrolled in school as opposed to 305 who were, and for the 1952-53 
school year, as of the date of the meeting, October 20, there were 178 not 
enrolled as opposed to 172 enrolled. The assumption has always been that 
migrant children are present in Wisconsin only 4 or 5 weeks at the end of the 
spring semester, then throughout the summer months, but only a “couple of 
months” in the fall. The period of presence in Wisconsin is assumed to be 
from May to November with the peak around July 31. However, Texas Em- 
ployment Commission records for 1955 indicate that there is movement between 
Texas and Wisconsin during every month of the year. These same figures reveal 
4,616 nonworkers accompanying the some 12,500 workers involved. 

Such nonattendance in Wisconsin is true despite a law making it a misde- 
meanor subject to penalties of fines of $100 and imprisonment up to 6 months, 
for excluding children from public schools on account of religion, nationality, 
or color. At a meeting of the American Association of School Administrators, 
in February 1958, it was asserted : 

“Children may spend 4 to 5 months in the home school—go on tour with their 
parents for 7 to 8 months: sometimes they return not having attended school 
asingle day. Or, if they do attend school, they have not been in a good learning 
situation because the schools are not organized to receive them, or are not 
sympathetic to their attendance, or are able to adjust to them, or just don’t 
recognize that a program is needed for them. Some children are not issued 
books—some are subjected to neglect which would not be tolerated by parents 
of regular members of the community. Sometimes this is done unknowingly 
because simple machinery is lacking for dealing with migrants.” 

Father Edward W. O’Rourke, writing in the American Child in January of 
1957, states the problem in a stronger fashion : 

“Child labor is common in this type of agriculture. According to 1950 census 
estimates, there were 395,000 children of 10 to 15 years employed for pay in 
agriculture. Pay for migratory workers is often so low that the earnings of 
the children are needed for the support of the family. Since there is little 





* Shirley E. Greene, ‘“‘The Education of Migrant Children” (Department of Rural Edu- 
cation, National Education Association, 1954. 

*® Greene, op. cit. 

*® Ambev Warburton and Marian M. Crane, “The Work and Welfare of Children of 
Agricultural Laborers in Hidalgo County, Tex.” (U.S. Department of Labor, Children’s 
Bureau, Publication 298, 1945). 


“Migrant Farm Labor in Colorado: A Study of Migratory Families” (National Child 
Labor Committee, 1950). 
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in the way of schooling and recreational facilities provided, parents let their 
children work in the fields rather than leave them without supervision in the 
camps or towns. According to the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards 
Act, children under 16 years should not be employed during school hours. It 
is virtually impossible to enforce this law in those localities where influential 
local citizens want to continue child-labor practices. Little education is had 
by migrant children, first, because many of them work in the fields, and sec. 
ondly, because the seldom remain in one place long enough to profit from school- 
ing. These children, lacking education, will be handicapped economically and 
socially for the rest of their lives.” 

The National Child Labor Committee charged in February of 1959 in hearings 
held by the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor that there were 227,000 
children, age 10 to 138, legally engaged in paid labor on farms owned by other 
than their family in 1958. They report that the Wage and Hour and Public 
Contracts Division of the Department of Labor found 4,491 children under 
16 working during school hours on 1,944 farms in 39 States. Of the violations, 
42 percent involved children under 12 years of age. Since the present Fair 
Labor Standards Act covers only work during school hours, it is theoretically 
possible to employ 3-year-olds after school hours and be legal, asserted this 
committee. It is also possible to have school hours so ambiguously defined as 
to make such a regulation a farce. Paul Jacobs, in the Reporter, January 22, 
1959, illustrates this latter point perfectly when he reports: “As a result of this 
(1955, Santa Clara County, Calif.) postponement, approximately 34,000 school- 
children went to school a week late because the ranchers in the area needed, 
again according to the employment department report, 250 prunepickers.” 

Nonattendance, of course, leads to retardation and retardation, in turn, leads 
to early dropout. <A survey in Oregon of 992 children showed 32 percent re 
tarded 1 year and 26 percent retarded from 2 to 3 years. Bay County, Mich, 
reported that 75 percent of the imgrant children were from 1 to 6 years behind 
customary educational progress. Greene found a difference in retardation levels 
in the four areas he studied: In Florida 42 percent Negro and 43 percent white 
migrants were retarded. In Virginia, the figure was 43 percent, in Texas it was 
68 percent, and in Illinois 34 percent. An Ohio study” showed similar retarda- 
tion levels. 

Regardless of where one looks there is scant evidence that the immediate 
future holds bright promises for the migrant people. At best, a long uphill 
struggle will be required if this distinct minority class is not to remain, by pres- 
ent standards, a self-perpetuating, semislave class. As education has increas- 
ingly become the ladder to greater opportunity and social mobility for the popu- 
Jation in general, the status of the migrant child is a grim reminder that the road 
to equality in educational opportunity is rocky indeed. 

In spite of some promising developments initiated by professional educators, 
it is naive to assume that schools singlehandedly will take the lead in making the 
necessary provisions for adequate education for migrant children. The public 
school, reflecting the general tenor of the community as it does, will be a re 
sponsible to the needs of those children only when public opinion is responsive. 

The late L. H. Fisher, commenting on the possibility of a solution to the 
migrant problem in general, said: 

“There is perhaps more hope to be found in the dwindling of the agricultural 
labor force as farm mechanization makes giant strides and as the proportion and 
number of agricultural workers in the labor force continues its longtime secular 
decline, than in any program for the reform of the agricultural labor market. 
The brightest hope for the welfare of seasonal agricultural workers lies with the 
elimination of the jobs upon which they now depend, and the development of pro- 
grams for the transfer of workers from agricultural to industrial labor markets. 
The role of Government might then be one which it could play with dignity.”* 

If Fisher is even close to being right it is immediately apparent that transfer 
into the current industrial job maket requires more than simple literacy. In 
this respect improved education comes into greater and greater demand. 

Fuller told a 1952 Senate subcommittee: 

“* * * we just about have to arrive at the conclusion that we really know, as 
an economy and a society, what we can do to improve in many directions. 
The fact that we do not do much is essentially not a lack of knowledge, but a lack 





Co al Committee on Migratory Labor, “Report on Domestic Migratory Labor in 
Ohio,” 1958. 

3% Lloyd H. Fisher, “The Harvest Labor Market in California” (Cambridge: Harvard 
University Press, 1953), p. 148. 
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of the will, not really the lack of know-how, but lack of necessity for doing it.” ™ 

The dilemma remains—will the American people deem it necessary to help 
build a better future for these “forgotten people”? 

Specific legislation is the domain of those sophisticated in the law. As an 
educator, however, I would recommend that the following conditions be met: 

(1) Action to aid the cause of the migrant should be recognized as involving 
progress On many fronts simultaneously. Removing children from the fields is 
only one action. Provisions for schooling must accompany such action, as well as 
assurance that the family will be supported by a decent wage. 

(2) Whatever the process of recruiting migrant labor, mechanims should be 
built in which provide for registration of school age children at the recruiting 
time, so that advanced planning by schools is possible. 

(3) Federal aid to school districts which receive large influxes of migrant 
children should be provided on a formula similar to aid now granted to federally 
impacted areas. 

(4) An interstate coordinating body should be formed within or outside of 
existent bodies, which will actively coordinate the educational efforts of the 
various States involved with migrant children. 


APPENDIX A 


APPLICATION TO THE COMMISSIONER OF EpUCATION, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
EDUCATION, AND WELFARE FOR FuNDsS To Support RESEARCH UNDER THE PRO- 
VISIONS OF PuBLIc LAW 531, 83D CONGRESS 


Submitted by University of Wisconsin on March 10, 1959; initiated by Donald 
R. Thomas, assistant professor of education, University of Wisconsin; trans- 
mitted by A. W. Peterson, vice president, University of Wisconsin, Madison, 
Wis. 


1. Vitle-—Determining an effective educational program for children of mi- 
gratory workers in Wisconsin. 

2. Problem.—The problem of providing education for migrant children out 
of their home communities has been attacked by many different States in 
many different ways. Analysis of reports from such States as Colorado, Ohio, 
Michigan, Pennsylvania, Florida, California, New York, and Wisconsin reveals 
some persistently frustrating obstacles. 

(1) Education of migrant children is plagued by inherent instability. One 
of the chief obstacles is the inability to predict the movement of specific chil- 
dren in the dimensions of time and place. 

(2) Seasonal agricultural work is usually short-term, controlled by the suc- 
cession of harvest peaks in a variety of crops. The obstacle to education then 
is precisely the short-term possibilities available for educational efforts. 

(3) Migratory workers in the Texas-Central States stream are typically non- 
residents in the States in which they work during the farming season. Residents 
of farming States are frequently reluctant to assume any financial responsibility 
for programs intended primarily to assist nonresident workers. Programs of 
education of migrant children therefore face a paralyzing lack of financial 
support. 


Description of migrant labor in Wisconsin 
The Wisconsin State Employment Service 1958 report indicated a total of 
11,302 U.S. citizen migratory workers assisted farmers in Wisconsin in 1958. 


Of this total, 9,542 came from Texas. The largest concentrations of migrant 
worker registrations were : 
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Along with the registrants came an estimated 3,600 to 5,000 children under 16 
years of age. 

The timing and orderly movement of these workers was enhanced by the 
WSES program known as the annual worker plan. Migratory workers are 
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scheduled, preseason, to successive jobs with specific agricultural employers 
through cooperative action of Employment Service agencies in labor supply and 
demand States. Seventy percent of the 9,000 migratory workers in the Wis- 
consin cucumber and cherry harvests came from sugar beet fields in Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Montana, and North Dakota. Of the WSES registrants, 3,437 
workers migrated directly from Texas to Wisconsin. The percentage of work- 
ers who adhered to the preseason schedule was 75 percent, reflecting a gain 
from 1957, which in turn was higher than 1956. 

Under the annual worker plan, Wisconsin growers will make requests as early 
as February, and the WSES reports that it is not unusual for the Texas Employ- 
ment Commission to schedule a Texas crew at that time for an August job in 
Wisconsin. This time gap isan important factor to this project. 

One further fact will bear mentioning. Figures for 1955, 1956, and 1957 would 
seem to indicate that 50 percent of the workers required for 1959 will be new 
to Wisconsin, a disturbing sign of instability, but one which does not affect 
this proposal. 

3. Related research—As was stated, reports from States such as Colorado 
(statewide project), Ohio (Sutter County), Michigan (Bay County), Penn- 
sylvania (Potter County), Florida (Palm Beach County), California (Fresno 
County), New York (statewide), and Wisconsin (Racine project, Waupun proj- 
ect, Oconto project) have been analyzed, and various reports on migrant labor 
conferences reviewed. 

Some other basic references: 

(1) “Cooperative School Attendance Plan,” mimeographed jointly by 
State Departments of Education of Arizona, Colorado, New Mexico, and 
Texas. 

(2) “Migratory Labor in American Agriculture,” report of the President's 
Commission on Migratory Labor. U.S. Government Printing Office, Wash- 
ington, D.C., 1951. 

(3) “Migratory Labor,’ parts 1 and 2, hearings before the Subcommittee 
on Labor and Labor-Management Relations of the Committee on Labor and 
Public Welfare, U.S. Senate, 82d Congress, 1952. 

(4) “Report of Regional Conferences on Education of Migrant Children.” 
Federal Security Agency, Office of Education, Washington, D.C., 1952. 

(5) Greene, Shirley E., “The Education of Migrant Children,’ Depart- 
ment of Rural Education, National Education Association, Washington, 
D.C., 1954. 

(6) Report of Two Conferences on Planning Education for Agricultural 
Migrants. U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office of 
Education, 1957. 

(7) Migratory Labor in Wisconsin Agriculture. Report of the Wisconsin 
State Employment Service, Madison, 1958. 

4. Questions.—The intent of this project is to seek solutions to three persist- 
ent problems. The project seeks to answer the following questions: 

(1) Is it possible to predict the arrival of specific children in specific areas 
at specific times with enough degree of accuracy that programs of educa- 
tion are feasible? 

(2) Can a teaching program appropriate to the needs of migrant children 
be developed which will achieve significant results for all of the children 
in the short periods of time available? 

(3) Can the operation of programs of education for migratory children 

* be made financially realistic enough to insure permanent establishment of 

such programs, through local community, State, and Federal resources? 

The distinctive features of this proposal are: (1) development of prediction 
procedures (2) development of financial feasibility and (3) future development 
of two-stage schools. 

5. Plan of study.—First, conduct a factfinding survey of unmet needs: number 
of migrant children in the State, when they arrive, how long they stay, and areas 
and school districts affected. 

Second, in cooperation with the Wisconsin State Employment Service, a form 
will be developed (form X) which will be sent to the Texas Employment Agency 
so that when a crew leader is signed to a labor contract for work in Wisconsin, 
he will be asked to list the names, ages, and home school of the children in his 
crew. 

Completed form X’s will be returned, as per annual worker plan procedure, 
to the WSES, which in turn will send them to the Wisconsin Migrant Research 
Center. Children listed will be sorted into classifications of home schools it 
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Texas, and expected destination in Wisconsin. Twenty-seven school districts 
in Texas have been identified so far on the basis of past experience. 

Form Y will then be sent to the home school districts seeking a short educa- 
tion assessment, i.e. grade placement, appropriate intelligence and achievement 
test scores (if any), reading materials being used, general health and general 
attendance. Form Y will be returned to the Wisconsin Migrant Research Center, 
and duplicated and distributed to anticipated concentration centers of migrant 
workers in Wisconsin. Confirmation of the arrival of specific children at specific 
places at specific times will be tabulated, even though there will be no actual 
school for them to attend during the exploratory year. 

When a regularly established program is in existence, form Z, a report of 
activities in a Wisconsin migrant school, will be sent to each child’s home school 
district at the close of the summer season. 

On the basis of degree of prediction possible, proposals similar to those made 
in Colorado and New York will be made to the Legislature of the State of Wis- 
consin to establish regular funds for the support of the appropriate number of 
schools, and recommendations made to the State department of public instruc- 
tion on development of responsibility for the continuation of the migrant edu- 
cation program. Senate bill 28, in the current legislature, is designed to grant 
State aids to districts which maintain summer schools, and, if passed, will be a 
first step in the desired direction. 

Further plans 


Further research on migrant education, beyond the establishment of the 
feasibility of summer schools for migrant children, is dependent upon the exist- 
ence of such schools. If such schools become existent, a proposal will be sub- 
mitted for 1960-61 and 1961-62 to answer the following question. 

1. Can short-term schools and appropriate curricula be developed based upon 
accurate assessment of the educational needs of migrant children, which will be 
appropriately located and ready for operation when the children first arrive and 
continue operating by moving with them to a second location. 

Explanation: Migrant groups may arrive in Racine, Oconto, and Fond du 
Lac Counties, for example, to work in sugar beets, but then will move on to the 
Wautoma region for the cucumber harvest, or the Sturgeon Bay region for the 
cherry harvest. Past efforts at migrant education have focused only on this 
first step, ie., the Racine project, the Waupun (Fond du Lae County) project, 
and the Oconto project. 

Duration of study 


The proposal of this project is based on a four-stage approach: 

Stage 1 (in progress) : 

(a) Preliminary planning and survey of materials in the field of migrant 
education. 

(b) Establishment of reference resources center on the education of 
migrant children. (A research assistant will be provided by the Governor’s 
commission on human rights.) 

Stage 2 (covered in this request) : 

(a) Planning and training of research center personnel. 

(b) Development of printed forms and establishment of communication 
lines. 

(c) Field study in appropriate areas of Texas. 

(d@) Field survey study in appropriate areas of Wisconsin. 

(e) Gathering of employment data and processing. 

(f) Analysis of data. 

(7g) Preparation of reports and recommendations. 

Stage 3: Repeat the prediction procedure aud actually open summer schools, 
according to patterns established by anlysis of data in stage 2. Funds to sup- 
port these schools should be provided by the State of Wisconsin on a regularized 
legal basis, so additional research funds will not be required to actually operate 
the schools. 

If State funds establish the schools needed, stage 3 will attempt to determine 
appropriate short-term curricula and a school operation which can make one 
location change with the sugar beet-cherry or the sugar beet-cucumber move- 
ments. Procedures will be developed to provide adequate testing procedures 
to assess the educational needs of these migrant children. 

Stage 4: Repeat stage 3 for another year to confirm each of the procedures 
established in stage 3 in time and experience. The aim of these procedures is 
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to establish a flexible program which ean shift locations easily as changes jn 

the agriculture picture occur. 

6. Personnel and facilities.— 

(1) Principal investigator: Donald R. Thomas, assistant professor of ednu- 
eation, Ed. D., Stanford University. Research activities: Projector director: 
“Study of Cultural Orientation of Teachers,” university research committee — 
1957-58; project director: “Status and Role Analysis: A Statewide Study of 
the Elementary School Principalship in Wisconsin.” Cooperative educational 
research and services project—1958—59. Also a member of: University of Wis- 
consin committee on child development, joint education-sociology committee, 
Assistant professor of education, San Francisco State College, 1954-57.  Assist- 
ant professor of education, University of Wisconsin, 1957. 

(2) Facilities: Resources of the following State agencies have been volun- 
teered: Wiscon State Employment Service, Wilsonsin Welfare Council, Wis- 
consin Industrial Commission, Wisconsin State Department of Public Instruction, 
Wisconsin Governor’s Commission on Human Rights, Wisconsin Canners Asso- 
ciation. 

This project will also be under the general supervision of an advisory council 
at the University of Wisconsin, and the State migrant labor committee. 

University of Wisconsin Advisory Council : 

(1) Noble Clark, associate director, agricultural experiment station, former 
member of President’s Commission on Migratory Labor. 

(2) Burton W. Kreitlow, professor of education and agriculture and extension 
education. Director of U.S. Office of Education; sponsored project on edu- 
cational effectiveness of newly formed centralized school districts in rural 
areas. 

(3) Virgil E. Herrick, professor of elementary education. Past president, Amer- 
ican Education Research Association. 

(4) Jack Barbash, professor in school for workers, former staff director, U.S. 
Senate Subcommittee on Labor and Labor Management Relations during 
hearings on migratory labor, 1952. 

(5) Howard Wakefield, director, cooperative educational research and services, 

school of education. 

(6) H. Clifton Hutchins, associate professor of education; director of recreation 
curriculum. 

(7) Robert McGinnis, associate professor of sociology, Director of National 
Institute of Mental Health; sponsored project on value assimilation in 
a low-income migrant community near Racine, Wis. 

State Migrant Labor Committee: 

Donald McDowell, director, department of agriculture, State of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Rebecca Barton, director, Governor’s Commission on Human Rights, State 

of Wisconsin. 

Frank Brown, department of public instructions (elementary education), State 

of Wisconsin. 

Mrs. Harmon Hull, Waupun (Waupun Migrant Committee). 

Miss Jenny Lind, consultant, division for children and youth, State of Wisconsin. 

Arlie Mucks, Oshkosh (Oscar Mayer Co., and former professor of agriculture, 

University of Wisconsin). 

Mrs. E. B. Raushenbush, professor of labor economics, University of Wisconsin. 

Herbert Smith, director, rural industries division, Wisconsin State Employment 

Service, State of Wisconsin. 

Marvin Verhulst, executive secretary, Wisconsin Canner’s. 

Harvey Wirth, environmental sanitation, State board of health, State of Wis- 

consin. 

Tom Moses, executive secretary, Wisconsin Welfare Council. 


Senator Wiu1ams. Our next witness is Mrs. Elizabeth Brandeis 
Raushenbush, whom we are very pleased to have with us today. 
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STATEMENT OF ELIZABETH BRANDEIS RAUSHENBUSH, DEPART- 
MENT OF ECONOMICS, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, 
WIS. 


Mrs. RavsueNnsusH. Since I am just representing myself, Senator, 
[should state my qualifications, such as they are. 

I have taught for many years the course in labor legislation in the 
department of economics, Univ ersity of Wisconsin. I am a member 
of the Wisconsin State Migrant Committee. I served for many years 
on the U.S. Labor Department’ s Advisory Committee on Young 
Workers. At this hearing, however, I represent only myself. My sug- 
gestions and rec ‘ommendations are my own. 

In order to avoid repetition I shall not discuss what we are doing 
for migrants in Wisconsin. In some respects I believe we can be proud 
of what Wisconsin employers of migrants and others interested i 
their welfare are doing. We have some good State laws sfintian 
migrants with able and devoted State employees carrying them out. 

But in other respects, however, the condition of migrants in Wiscon- 
sin is bad and our laws and regulations are inadequate. Federal ac- 
tion could well improve the situation of migrants in Wisconsin. 

My primary concern is for the migrant children. And, following 
Professor Thomas, it is unnecessary to say that their schooling is the 
most serious problem. And I think that this has been already said 
several times. 

Unless we do better by these children than we are doing now they 
will grow up qualified for nothing except to continue as migratory 
farmworkers. And it is important to stress that word “continue” be- 
cause they are farmworkers now; they are working to an extent that 
no other children in the United States are working any more. 

In Wisconsin we take great pride in our State child labor laws. I 
have had some part in trying to improve them, but I have to say 
that there is no minimum age for the employment of children in agri- 
culture outside school hours, and no maximum for their working 
hours when school is in session, or otherwise. 

We do have a State minimum wage that applies tothem. It is pretty 
ee cents an hour, and I am seriously concerned, since these mi- 

grant children work in the fields with these parents, and payment is 
ona piece-rate basis and is frequently as I understand, paid to the 
father. I am not sure that the children actually get even that low, 
50 cents, for the hours that they have to work. 

So I am happy to support S. 1085 to establish an agricultural min- 
imum wage and to provide for hour regulation in agriculture by the 
Secretary of Labor. This agricultural minimum wage would help mi- 
grant children in three w ays: 

First, obviously, the earnings of the children who work would be 
increased. 

Second, perhaps even more important from my point of view, if 
their parents received a more adequate wage, those parents would be 
less eager to have their children work. 
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Third, if employers could not employ children at less than 75 cents 
to $1 per hour, they might well refuse to let children work. 

I have heard some of the growers in Wisconsin say that they keep 
the children out. of their fields; they really do not think the children 
do good work; and many others who say they would like to keep 
the children out. But they cannot, because the parents insist they 
must have the earnings of the children. Some growers set the age at 
14 and some even 16, and say that younger children are very doubtful 
assets in the field. 

But I want to say here that I am dubious about the coverage of the 
proposed agricultural minimum wage as contained in S. 1085. I 
assume the attempt was to exclude from the law the family farm, or the 
farm with only one or two hired workers. And I think that is reason- 
able. But where does 8. 1085 draw the line? 

I am not perfectly sure, but I am very much afraid that the defini- 
tion in terms of man-days would exclude many, ee a majority 
of migratory workers, because this isa standard per year. And many 
employers of migratory workers employ them for a very short time. 

And I hope that that test for exclusion in S. 1085 will be reexamined, 

I further suggest that perhaps that is not the best type of test. If 
you are primarily interested in this migrant situation, it might be 
better to do as many State labor laws do, and as the standard is in 
workman's compensation in many States, and unemployment compen- 
sation, to define coverage in terms of a certain number employed ina 
very small number of weeks. So that in a short time an employer who 
employs help for only a short time would still come under the law. 

Next, I want to state my support of S. 2141 to strengthen child labor 


regulation in agriculture. Obviously, to prohibit child labor only 
during school hours, as the Fair Labor Standards Act does not, gives 
no protection to children during summer vacation, and migrant ‘chil- 
dren can and do work in the fields at very young ages for very long 
hours. 
I agree with Senator McNamara that the children of migrant farm- 
workers need the protection of the child labor ee of the Fair 


Labor Standards Act. Most important, if child migrants could not 
work in the fields under age 14 at any season, then local and State 
attempts to provide summer schools for them would have a far greater 
chance for success. 

Professor Thomas pointed out the difficulty of keeping these chil- 
dren in the schools. Even these experimental schools have suffered 
from this difficulty. The children may be enrolled, but then they do 
not turn up. 

All studies show that migrant children, because their schooling is so 
interrupted, fall behind in school, often three or four grades behind 
their age group. That means that many of them never get beyond the 
fourth or fifth grade, which is certainly an inadequate preparation for 
American citizenship. 

But where attempts are made to give migrant children extra educa- 
tional opportunities, those who actually got this chance made rapid 
scholastic advance. The trouble is that the number who attend such 
classes is pathetically small. And I think the chief difficulty, and a 
discouraging factor, in setting up State or local, private or public 
schools, is because the children are lost—they drift away into the fields. 
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I am convinced that, unless children are barred from the fields by 
law, few of them will actually stay in any summer school. So a year- 
round child labor minimum age for migrant children is essential to 
raise their educational achievement. 

However, I am not sure that this year-round, 14-year minimum con- 
tained in S. 2141, should apply to all agricultural employment. Just 
as Senator McNamara proposes to exclude the family farm from the 
agricultural minimum wage, it might get special treatment as to child 

labor. 

I am not satisfied with the present situation as to child labor, even 
on that so-called family farm. And if time permitted, I would like to 
tell what I think should be done under the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
regulate all child labor on farms. 

Since this hearing is concerned with migrants, I better stick to that. 

I suggest that S. 2141 be amended to cover the same farms covered 
by S. 1085, the minimum wage bill, but I repeat, the present coverage 
definition in S. 1085 does not seem to me to include enough territory. 

As for the bills dealing with crew leaders: S. 1778 is obviously a very 

modest proposal. I believe it is quite inadequate to deal with the evils 
of the crew leader system and that something more than the mere regis- 
tration of crew leaders is needed. 

On the other hand, S. 2498 may be too stringent in its requirements. 
Tam not an expert on this. I do hope your committee will get expert 

testimony as to present abuses in the crew leader system and what can 
be done about them. 

It is possible that this way of handling migrant farm labor simply 
cannot be reformed by reasonable Government regulation. It might 
have to abolish it altogether. I am sure something needs to be done, 
although in Wisconsin the abuses are probably somewhat less serious, 
because most employers pay their migrant workers directly, not 
through the crew leaders. 

There are other possibilities of abusing the migrants, however, aside 
from their pay. 

Now I want to suggest three other kinds of Federal action on behalf 
of migrant children. 

One, at least, of them has already been discussed by previous wit- 
nesses. But this first one, I think, has not. It relates to migrants work- 
ing in sugar beets or sugarcane. 

Under Public Law 388 of the 80th Congress, the Federal payments 
for growing sugar beets or sugarcane are conditioned on compliance 
with a statutor y minimum age for employment of 14 years, and the 
payment of a minimum wage which is set by the Secretary of Agri- 
culture. 

So the Federal Government sets certain minimum labor standards 
for the receipt of this Federal subsidy. 

I believe that this Federal action should extend to migrant hous- 
ing. Now, since housing is furnished to workers in addition to cash 
wages, I have examined the statute carefully, and I believe that the 
Secretary of Agriculture has power now to set minimum housing 
standards or to make compliance with existing State housing stand- 
ards, a condition for the receipt of the Federal payment. 

Migrant housing is clearly a part of the wage received by the 
worker. However, since he is directed to set a minimum wage, he 
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could set a minimum of housing. But, so far as I know, the See- 
retary of Agriculture has never done this. If he has, our sugar-beet 
growers in Wisconsin do not know about it. 

In Wisconsin, those who provide housing for migrant workers in 
sugar beets have done least in recent years to improve their housing 
to meet our State sti andards. 

So I suggest that the Congress specifically direct the Secretary of 
Agriculture to act in respect to housing for sugarworkers. 

It is clearly the intent of Congress to pay a subsidy for growing 
sugar only if minimum-labor standards are met. Housing is a very 
important labor standard for migrant workers. 

Then in connection with this experiment which Miss Gundlach told 
you about in Manitowoc, and she pointed out the difficulties of getting 
financing for this program—it has met in two counties in Wisconsin 
with a very favorable reception. We naturally would like to see it 
extended to the rest of the State, and we would like to see other 
States pick up this idea. 

I think it would be relatively easy to encourage work of this sort 
through Agricultural Extension, which is very able to give this serv- 
ice to migrant workers. I suggest a special fund within the Agri- 
cultural Extension appropriation from which States could receive 
grants-in-aid to finance a substantial part of the costs of special home 
agents to serve migrant families in those counties to which some spe- 
cific number of migrant families come. 

In the welfare field we have many special appropriations, and, if 
you can meet the standards, if you have this particular problem, you 
can get Federal money to help you go ahead in his particular area. 
And I would think that the Agricultural Extension Service could 
have a special fund which could be used only for migrant home 
agents. And, of course, the State would have to make a showing 
that there were a certain number of migrants in this county and also 
that the State or the county would match to some extent the money, 
though it would not have to be 50-50—many of those matchings are 
not that way—and if there was a special Federal fund that you could 
get money out of it to do certain things, that creates a great incentive 
locally to qualify for that kind of money. 

Senator Witi1ams. Could we stop there a moment ? 

Mrs. RavsHEensusu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiiuiams. I wonder; you are familiar with the legislative 
process. Would that have to require the double treatment of authori- 
zation and then appropriation, or is the general authorization law 
sufficient to allow appropriations, especially for this sort of thing? 
Do you have any idea ¢ 

Mrs. Rausnensvusu. I am afraid I cannot answer that, Senator. 

Senator Wi1ams. We have a little trouble with the back door- 
front door these days. 

Mrs. RausHensusu. Yes. I assume there is a general authorization 
for Agricultural Extension Service. It is an “old and traditional 
service. 

Senator WituiaMs. Yes, that is part of the regular order. 

Mrs. Ravsnensusn. Yes. 

Senator Wiu1ams. And whether we would have to—— 

Mrs. RavusHENBUsH. And to provide a special amount for migrants. 
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Senator WitL1aMs. I was just trying to ask you to do part of my 
thinking. 

Mrs. RausHEenBusH. Can I answer that ! 

Senator Wixu1aMs. Yes, please. 

Mrs. RavsHENBusH. That is being done at the present time because 
there are special appropriations now being made just for the work 
in farm and home development and for work in the consumer market, 
which are special funds only for those purposes paid through the De- 
partment of Agriculture to the University of Wisconsin. 

Senator Witui1ams. And this would be similar but separate; it would 
be like this, but in addition, to present separate funds. 

Miss GuNbLacH. Yes. 

Mrs. RausHEensusH. Miss Gundlach, I hope you agree with me that 
if there was a separate special fund like that available, then the States 
might qualify to get some of that. 

Miss GuNDLACH. I agree with that. I doubt if the counties would 
make as good contributions as the State funds. It would have to be 
paid entirely through State funds. I doubt if counties would con- 
tribute to it. From the experience we have had here, they feel at the 
present time that they cannot put on more extension help. 

Mrs. RavsHENBusH. But the funds now are paid to the farm and 
home development agents and to consumer market, and funds all come 
through State and Federal sources. 

Senator WixiuiaMs. I will just say, of course, that one of the first 
questions before advancing anything like this, is how much money? 
And if your experience in costs in the counties we have discussed 
earlier could be given to us in terms of the number of migrant families 
or workers and the amount of money that your program would cost. 

Mrs. RausHENsvsH. It is a very cheap program, it seems to me. 

Senator WiiuraMs. I would think so. 

We could translate this nationally and have more than an arbitrary 
figure. I am very grateful for the suggestion. I think that this is 
the kind of thing that we can make headway with. 

Mrs. RavusHensusu. I think so. I think there is very little opposi- 
tion anywhere to that. 

Just a final point that I have here has already been made by Pro- 
fessor Thomas, and perhaps others, that Federal financial aid for 
special schooling for migrants is in the same category, that it would 
create an incentive and an encouragement for both State and local 
financing of special summer programs, or it would make it possible for 
localities that are hit by a great deluge of migrants in the spring or 
fall if they could, on a showing of that sort, get some Federal money 
in this so-called federally impacted formula by which, well, the city 
of Madison gets some of this money on account of our having a big 
airfield here. 

Senator WituiaMs. Yes. 

Mrs. Rausnensusu. And that makes us a federally impacted area. 

Well, a migrant area, an area that has large numbers of migrants, 
either in summer or during the school term, they might be granted 
Federal education aid to assist in meeting this education problem. 

IT am most interested in some way to finance summer education for 
migrants. We may be moving a little in the direction of summer 
education for all children. We very nearly passed an amendment to 
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our school aid law here in Wisconsin, which would have given States 
State aid for special summer school work of all kinds, not just during 
the winter term. That was quite an issue in our legislature. We 
did not get it through, however. The answer, of course, that the local 
school board makes when we talk about these things is, where is the 
money coming from ? 

Senator Witt1ims. Well, here too, it seems to me, the money might 
be relatively modest in amounts, because if it is a summer program, 
many contributions would not be for capital costs or construction. 

Mrs. Ravsnensusn. That is right. 

Senator Wini1Ams. The building is there idle in the summer, and 
the outlays would be for personnel and equipment. 

Mrs. Ravsuensusn. Yes, sir. And there are many localities that 
have migrants year after year. 

There is some local support for doing something for them educa- 
tionally, but not enough to put up all the money to do it. 

Senator Wiit1ams. Well, of course we have had our problems with 
Federal Government sharing the responsibility of adequate public 
education, impacted areas, of building a program basically. We have 
not seen an extension beyond that to salaries of personnel. 

And the great fear expressed loudly by a few, but so loudly that 
we feel sometimes it impresses Members of Congress that it represents 
a broad base of opinion, that any Federal attention means Federal 
control. 

Mrs. RavsHEensusH. Yes. 

Senator Wiiur1ams. We have to always steer away from that rock 
that destroys it. 

Mrs. RausHensusu. Yes, we have had Federal aid for agricultural 
vocational education in our schools for a long time. 

Senator WiiuraMs. Yes. 

Mrs. RausHensusH. Perhaps it is somewhat analogous to that. 

Senator Witt1ams. Without Government dictate from Washington 
of the curriculum and the nature of the study. 

Mrs. Ravsuensusn. Well, there are some standards for the receipt 
of the money, I assume, but it somehow, perhaps because it was done 
quite a bit ago—— 

Senator Witxitams. Well, you have given us two very excellent con- 
erete proposals which I, for one, would be pleased to advance. 

I just wanted to say on the crew leader, maybe you know some of 
the history of the crew leader method of recruitment. It seems as 
though, as a system, it is becoming less and less important in this farm 
economy, that more and more farmers are recruiting through the serv- 
ice of the employment services, who go to the employment services in 
the area, the home base of the migrant worker, and the crew leader 

is becoming less and less important. I do not know if this is true or 
not, do you? 

Mrs. RavsuensusH. Well, I was not able to be here this morning. 
I do not know whether you had an Employment Service representative 
speak on that. 

Senator Wi11ams. We did not deal with that at length here. We 
did in Michigan, where that was expressed. 

Mrs. Ravsuensusn. There was a fear, I understand, in the Employ- 
ment Service that the more extreme or more comprehensive regulation 
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would wipe out the crew leaders—and I am not sure that I am not in 
sympathy with this view, but they feel that the Employment Service 
would not cope with the recruiting without a crew leader system. 
Some of them do. I am by no means convinced that that is true. 

Senator Witu1aMs. It was explained to me, too, that the crew leader 
system is an outgrowth of the old patron system. 

Mrs. RAusHENBUsH. Yes. 

Senator Wiii1amMs. Where the patron evidently did everything for 
them. It was also told to me that he even voted them; not only took 
care of their work and wages and everything, but took care of their 
votes. 

Well, I thank you for our subcommittee very much. 

Mrs. RausuensusH. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Witt1ams. We have two further 
Reverend O’Connor of Madison. 

Reverend Girsporr. I should mention that Bishop O’Connor only 


contacted you in order to gain a position for us here, a place on the 
witness list. 


Senator WiiuiAMs. I see. 
Reverend Giisporr. Andso I have been asked to read this statement, 


prepared by the Catholic bishops’ representatives in matters concern- 
ing migrant workers. 


witnesses on the list. 


STATEMENT OF REV. RICHARD W. GILSDORF, DIOCESE OF GREEN 


BAY, WIS., CATHOLIC BISHOPS’ REPRESENTATIVE IN MATTERS 
CONCERNING MIGRANT WORKERS 


Reverend Grusporr. My name is Father Richard Gilsdorf. 


The Catholic Church is interested in the migrant, whatever his 


| origins or affiliations, because she recognizes the involved problems of 


human rights and human needs. In a more specific and immediate 
way, the Catholic Church must work with and for the migrant of 
Mexican descent, of whom an estimated 98 percent belong to the 
Catholic faith. As these uprooted Catholics travel, they pass under 
the responsibility of local bishops. The bishops of Wisconsin have 
organized mission programs, which are, in turn, integrated into the 
nationwide network of migrant missions instituted by the bishops’ 
committee for the Spanish speaking. This program ministers pri- 
marily to the urgent moral and spiritual needs of the Catholic mi- 
grant and, secondarily, provides educational, welfare, and social 
opportunities. However, since the personnel are in constant and 
intimate contact with the migrants, they are in a unique position to 
make some general observations on a‘matter calling for remedial 
legislation. 
It is common knowledge that Wisconsin holds the primacy in ad- 
vancing sound and humane laws and agencies to mitigate the asperi- 
ties of the migrant class. Many Wisconsin employers deal honestly 
and even paternally with the migrants to a degr ee well above the na- 
tional standards. “Nevertheless, . it would be naive to consider such 
conditions universal. In many places families still reside in small 
one-room cabins of poor construction in which the only convenience 
isa naked light bulb. In some remote areas the accommodations we 
have seen are » dilapidated hovels. We have, on emergency calls, found 
45576—60——23 
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people sleeping on rugs on the floor. Cold and unseasonal weather 
is not provided for. In a few cases several families have been housed 
together in a large shed. Perhaps some of this housing passes the 
technical letter of the law, but, if so, then much remains to be legis- 
lated. There is also need for strict policing to enforce standards, 
Also, in many camps the only source of running water is a central 
unit. The camps follow the code requiring a central sanitation build- 
ing. Again, though some of these provisions may pass code regula- 
tions, the fact remains that in many places washing and toilet facili- 
ties are deplorable. 

We are prompted to make the following recommendations: A qual- 
ity central water unit should be compulsory in every camp. A strict 
check on cabin capacity should be made. "The housing provided for 
the numerous male nationals is often crowded and squalid. There 
should be bed space for every migrant. These facilities are not tem- 
porary from the v at of the migrant who often lives on the road 
for 9 months of the year. The migrant agricultural labor contractor 
under S. 2498 and/or the crew leader under S. 1778 who is to receive 
a certificate of registration is held responsible for housing, transpor- 
tation, wage arrangements, and other working conditions. Would it 
be asking too much to make him responsible also for the provision of 
public health and educational facilities for the migri ants? We are 
interested in seeing the migrants not only properly “housed, but also 
receiving the health and educational opportunities that all citizens 
should enjoy. 

We have information that in many cases the total annual income of 
families has been as low as $900. We are also told that most families 
do not have more than $500 left after their 9 months of work. There 
are often long intervals of unemployment between harvests, and the 


migrant’s workday is at the mercy of the elements. Because of this} 


we think that the present minimum wage rate, though an improve 
ment, should be raised still higher. In some localities the migrant} 
refunds some of his earnings due to calculated increases in prices 
during his work season. 

The bishops of the United States have repeatedly insisted that thel 
basic obstacle to ameliorating the plight of the migrants is Public 
Law 78. If once the influx of imported labor forces were greatly 
reduced or halted, then the citizen migrants would be in a position te 
bargain. They would be able to find work nearer to home, and dis 
tant needs would have to offer decided attraction. The Secretary of 
Labor is worthy of special praise for his courageous and persevering 
stand on these matters. Obviously there are pressure groups hia 
will strenuously oppose such actions. Since the pawn is a matter of 
human rights, and hence a moral issue, the Catholic Church cannot 
hesitate to stand for a position, however odious it may be to intereste¢ 
parties. Eventually, we hope that the industrialized aspect of migran 
farmwork will be recognized and that some form of collective bars gain 
ing may be instituted among them. 

But since this is not yet realized and Public Law 78 is in force unti 
1961, in the interim we urge from all levels of government, publi 
welfare, public education, and public medical clinics for all migrants 
This last mentioned is one of the most critical needs that the migral 
faces. Perhaps a mobile clinic staffed with public nurses and doe 
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tors could be centered in heavy migration settlements. Such clinics 
could intercept a great volume of cases which are severe enough to 
require attention but not enough for hospitalization. The migrant 
is especially vulnerable to disease and minor sickness. There is need 
also for maternity counseling. Local hospitals are overloaded with 
migrant cases and in many instances the worker, because of scant 
funds and a stranger's fear, hesitates to seek help when it is needed. 
A great portion of the income is paid for medical care. 

With Federal legislation limiting child employment, there will be 
opportunity for the children of migrant workers to obtain education 
on a par with children of their own age. Surely it is to the advantage 
of Government—State and Federal—to have an educated citizenry. 
Neither Federal nor State Government can afford not to make pro- 
vision in this field. 

Almost all of the Spanish- “spe aking migratory workers are Catholic. 
In some instances the approach by groups of other faiths causes con- 
fusion among the migrants and disturbs their religious and cultural 
integrity. Even after the migrant worker has left the State, tensions 
between religious groups in the local community remain. And these 
may become increasingly serious. This is why we urge that educa- 
tion, health, and welfare programs be made available to the migrants 
through Federal, State, and local agencies. This approach will benefit 
the common good of both the migrants and the local citizenry. 

The Catholic Church in Wisconsin pledges its full support to all 
spheres of governmental action to better the status of the migrant, 
to relieve our Nation of what has been termed our “badge of in- 
famy”. The church is concerned for the whole personality of the 
migrant. While the spiritual requisites are given primacy, the 
material wants are also a matter of grave concern. When human 
beings are reduced to physical squalor, their spiritual expansion is 
hampered. We urge all levels of government to raise the economic 
and social standards of the migrants, and the church will dedicate 
her efforts to minister to his moral and spiritual growth. One with- 
out the other represents an impairment of human dignity. 

Senator Wiiitams. I think it should be pointed out that this is 
signed by Rev. George A. Kolanda, archdiocese of Milwaukee, Rev. 
Richard W. Gilsdorf, diocese of Green Bay, Very Rev. L. H. Tim- 
merman, diocese of La Crosse, and Very Rev. George O. Wirz, 
diocese of Madison. 

Reverend Ginsporr. That is right. 

Senator Wittiams. Thank you, Father. 

Reverend Giisporr. Thank you very much. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Mrs. Ralph WwW enberg, of the League of Women 
Voters and president of the State organization. 

Mrs. Morr. No, Senator, I am Mrs. F. A. Mote. I am merely on 
the State board. Mrs. Wenberg could not come. 

Senator Witi1ams. Well, I will say that we are always glad to have 
the League of Women Voters here. 

Mrs. More. She helped draft the statement. 

Senator WituiaMs. I like to be on the side of the League of Women 
Voters; and like to have them on our side once in a while. 

Mrs. Morr. We often are. 
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STATEMENT OF MRS. F. A. MOTE, MEMBER OF THE STATE BOARD 
OF THE LEAGUE OF WOMEN VOTERS OF WISCONSIN, MADISON, 
WIS. 


Mrs. More. The League of Women Voters of Wisconsin has sup- 
ported human rights legislation in Wisconsin for many years. We 
supported * ‘a sound State program for the preservation of human 
rights * * *” based on the “protection of minority rights against 
discrimination” and “the responsibility of the Gov ernment to share 
in the solution of social and economic problems which affect the 
general welfare.” 

Wisconsin needs migrant agricultural workers and is regarded as 
one of the pioneers in prov iding sanitary housing for them. At vari- 
ous times, beginning in 1951, “the league has appeared in favor of 
legislative proposals to improve housing at migratory labor camps 
by State board of health inspection and certification. In 1957, the 
league supported a legislative proposal giving employers 3 years to 
bring their housing up to State board of health standards, after 
which the agricultural camps, if not certified, would be closed. This 
law is now in effect. Every time our State legislature has strength- 
ened laws for health inspection of migrant camps, the resulting im- 
proved conditions have encouraged these workers, whom we need, to 
return to the State. The Wisconsin Employment Service, which 
recruits the workers, and the State board of health, which sets 
standards and inspects the camps, both report that workers return 
to camps where conditions are good. 

The league’s concern on the State level has been only with health 
inspection of migrant camps. But local league members in the areas 
concerned have worked actively on their local migrant committees. 
One of these women has served on the Governor’s commission on 
human rights. We wish these women could be here today. 

Our experience indicates that local voluntary efforts and govern- 
mental laws to enforce these efforts interact. With adequate legis- 
lation we can further improve conditions for these migrants. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. Thank you very much, Mrs. Mote. We are 
glad to know of the interest in our work, the interest of the League 
of Women Voters. 

We have exhausted our list of witnesses and just about exhausted 
the time, too. 

I want to speak for our subcommittee and its staff and thank 
everybody who has shown so much interest here. We have learned 
a great deal. 

Our record from Wisconsin I feel will be most helpful, and it is 
quite obvious from the testimony here today that Wisconsin is in 
the advance in working on the problems of the migratory worker and 
is seeing signs of blue sky overhead, and I hope that we will be 
able in W: ashington to work with a new degree of cooperation and 
effectiveness in this whole field. 

Sorry that my time has run out, just about run out in Madison, and 
cannot accept Mr. Verhulst’s invitation to go over into Arlington to 
see the housing there. But we have been interested enough. We are 
going to try to work a part of the committee back through or a part 
of the staff, after Minneapolis, and we appreciate your help, the 
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canners’ offer of this opportunity, and appreciate all of the oppor- 
tunity, and conclude on this note of real thanks. 

(Subsequently the following letter was received from Tom E. 
Moses, executive secretary, Wisconsin Welfare Council, and ordered 
to be made part of the record :) 


WISCONSIN WELFARE COUNCIL, 
Madison, Wis., October 1, 1959. 
Hon. HARRISON WILLIAMS, Jr., 
U.S. Senator, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: During yesterday’s hearing, Mr. Blackwell offered 
tome an Opportunity to convey some thoughts in writing. Obviously, this letter 
does not reflect, necessarily, the views of the State migrant committee which, 
as a committee, may wish to be in touch with you later. 

I would suspect that you sensed a somewhat different attitude on the part of 
the various witnesses who testified in Madison, from similar witnesses in other 
States. There was the implication, perhaps, that in Wisconsin the migratory 
labor problems are approaching more satisfactory control than in most other 
States. I hope this attitude will not be misinterpreted as one of complacency, 
for none Of the witnesses, I am certain, feel complacent about the problems 
presented by migratory agricultural workers. I would like to suggest why we 
in Wisconsin feel we are more progressive than most of our sister States having 
an influx of migratory workers. 

Wisconsin’s traditions have built the foundation upon which Wisconsin citi- 
zens and their government have expressed a concern for all peoples. The Wis- 
consin constitution draws liberally from the Declaration of Independence, the 
U.S. Constitution and the Bill of Rights. This tradition has been expressed 
many times, historically, by Wisconsin’s assumption of national leadership in 
such areas as civil service, social insurance, and laws protecting human rights 
and civil liberties. 

This tradition has not been materially threatened by the influx of migratory 
workers, partly because that influx is of more manageable size than that ex- 
perienced by some of our sister States. 

Of prime importance, especially when coupled with the above two factors, is 
the attitude of the individuals whose responsibilities are key to understanding 
the problems presented by migratory workers and providing needed services 
because of those problems. Of singular importance, here, is the attitude of the 
Wisconsin State Employment Service which has not and does not overidentify 
with the employer. The U.S. Employment Service recognizes, I am certain, the 
unusually fine balance of interest on the part of the employment service in Wis- 
consin toward both employers and employees; with the public interest being fore- 
most. This attitude on the part of the employment service carries from the top 
to the bottom. It is well reflected in the efforts and attitude of one of the 
farm placement field men, Albert Nelsen, who more than any other individual, 
aroused the conscience of a community. Many, many after-hour endeavors were 
required to develop community interest and then mobilize that interest in a con- 
structive way. That Mr. Nelsen felt compelled to do this is only half the story; 
the other half is that he felt free to do it because he had the support of his 
superiors in Madison. Accidentally, we came upon a letter which he wrote to 
some volunteer workers (Religious Society of Friends) who had spent the sum- 
mer on a construction project which Mr. Nelsen initiated. We reproduced that 
letter and a copy is being enclosed, for it speaks more directly and eloquently of 
this attitude than thousands of other words might do. 

Another example, out of government, would be the attitude and efforts of the 
Wisconsin Canner’s Association. The fact that the Wisconsin Canner’s Asso- 
ciation has a labor supply committee is not unusual. What is unusual is that 
the canner’s association also developed an active committee to improve recrea- 
tion, housing, and similar services to their migrant workers. In a manner 
Which would not unduly embarrass other employer associations, the canners 
have supported legislation to improve housing requirements, extend workman’s 
compensation coverage to migrants, and to keep residence requirements out of 
public assistance laws. 

The medical society and voluntary health agencies have been concerned with 
protecting migrants’ health even though this concern be expressed at some 
financial sacrifice. 
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The Governor’s Commission on Human Rights, in many ways, represents the 
conscience of the State in attempting to live up to the high ideals and precepts 
embodied in the Wisconsin constitution, statutes, and tradition. 

The University of Wisconsin with a slogan, “The boundaries of the campus 
are the boundaries of the State,” takes pride in placing its facilities (socia] 
sciences as well as physical sciences) at the disposal of the entire State. 

The contributions, potential and real, of these individuals and organizations 
are, perhaps, maximized through the State migrant of the Wisconsin Welfare 
Council. Because this committee is outside of State government, it includes, 
on an equal footing, representation from both within and outside of State goy- 
ernment. Unlike some State migrant committees, in Wisconsin the authority 
of the committee is decided by the committee itself, rather than being imposed 
by a Governor, a State agency, or an outside pressure group. It is, therefore, 
nonthreatening to its members and in a position to enlist genuine and enthusiastic 
participation. 

Nearly all of your witnesses, yesterday, were members of the State migrant 
committee. You observed, however, that they were not speaking in unison 
and that there were areas of disagreement. This is a real value of the com- 
mittee. It would be a cinch to gather a committee which would be unanimous, 
but there would be little need in such a committee for discussion or for needed 
changes of views and attitudes. 

At this particular point in the committee’s development, we are witnessing, 
I think, an evolutionary change within the committee. Up until recently, there 
were many readily discernible needs and service areas undeveloped and within 
the framework of existing migratory labor patterns. More recently, the com- 
mittee has begun to question—many members to challenge—the migrant labor 
pattern, as such. 

You also observed differing views and differing emphases concerning child 
labor, for instance. This may be termed a rural-urban difference. Rural mem- 
bers of our committee, feeling that the rural way of life in America is changing 
and loosing, sense a real spiritual value in working with nature in the production 
of food. Agricultural experiences, to them, are enriching ones. This may be 
contrasted to an urban view which stresses education and other social prepara- 
tions for city life. The differing views can be seen in Wisconsin in many areas 
not concerned with migratory labor. It certainly comes to the fore in a dis- 
cussion of migrant labor, as you noticed. 

With that background, I would like to comment (and these views will be my 
own, only) on the subject matter incorporated in the specific bills before the 
subcommittee. 

1. Minimum wage.—Much of the opposition to a minimum wage in agriculture 
voiced by witnesses before the subcommittee during yesterday's hearing, was, 
in my opinion, not based on opposition to a minimum wage for migrant workers, 
but based on fear that the minimum wage would become unrealistically appli- 
cable to family farm situations. A minimum-wage law which pointed specifically 
toward commercialized or industrialized agriculture, perhaps considering an 
interstate labor force, might not meet with such opposition. 

2. Child labor.—As with minimum-wage considerations, I think there is a fear 
that child labor laws will become a foot in the door to restrictions on the family- 
farmers’ children. Perhaps child labor laws could be keyed to those children in 
agriculture who, according to a criteria devised by the U.S. Office of Education 
or directly by legislation, could be considered educationally handicapped. 

3. Crew leader registration—To organize the transportation of thousands 
of people in some form of efficient and orderly manner, groups will have to be 
formed and some person or persons will have to assume some responsibility for 
planning and direction. Whether this person is called a crew leader, labor 
contractor, foreman, strawboss, or just leader, he is going to have to assume 
some responsibility. Much of the opposition to the bill which you coauthored, 
was based on the assumption that the registration fee, language skills required, 
and financial burdens would leave migrant workers without any organization— 
the situation could become chaotic. Legislation, no doubt, is needed to curb 
abuses by crew leaders or labor contractors. Crew leaders should be prohibited 
from earning any money as fees from workers. Crew leaders’ services are to be 
paid for solely by the employer as fees for one or more of the following: organ- 
izing a labor group, transporting a labor group, supervising a labor group. Con- 
sideration might also be given to prohibiting the crew leader from operating any 
commissary or other commercial venture for the benefit of his workers, unless 
such a venture be a nonprofit one. If legislation makes it difficult for a crew 
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jeader to organize and transport, perhaps only the wealthier, less scrupulous 
crew leaders can continue to stay in business. If, on the other hand, becoming a 
crew leader is not made difficult, perhaps heads of families and other persons of 
integrity and responsibility will be able to assume such responsibility. 

In considering the migrant labor situation, Winston Churchill could be para- 
phrased : “Never before have so many (consumers) been so dependent upon so 
few (farm workers) for so much.’ It is no exaggeration to say that Ameri- 
eans have become dependent upon migrant labor for their food supply. This 
jevelopment is a comparatively new one. Yet the role of the Federal Govern- 
ment has been to encourage and stimulate State action. Our need for food has 
hecome a national concern no less than our need for defense. It would be the 
height of ridiculousness to have the Federal Government encourage and urge 
the State to establish appropriate radar bases, antiaircraft bases, interceptor 
fields or missile bases. Food is no less a national concern than defense. With 
the development of industrialized farming and the requirements of migratory 
workers, the problem has become, indeed, a national one. 

Legislation which would give simple recognition to this fact, is necessary to 
udergird more specific legislation. 

It may also be appropriate for Federal action in the direction of eliminating 
the need for migrant labor. To accomplish this, permanent, year-around employ- 
ment must be found for the Texas-Mexicans and the southern migrants. Com- 
mercialized farming will then need to look toward mechanization, more efficient 
use of local labor, use of foreign labor or all of these in common. 

We were very grateful to have the opportunity of having the U.S. Subcom- 
mittee on Migratory Labor hold hearings in Wisconsin. This gratitude was 
amplified many times after observing the manner in which the hearing was con- 
ducted. All of those with whom I have talked have been impressed with the 
apparent genuineness of your interest and the sincerity of your desire to see 
the conditions which produce and utilize migratory labor improved or corrected. 

Very sincerely, 
Tom E. Moses, 
Executive Secretary. 


{From Wisconsin Welfare] 
A LirrLe SHARE OF HUMAN DIGNITY 


[Eprror’s Nore.—A. E. Nelson, manager of the Oshkosh district WSES office, 
as most of us would have been, was incensed at the lack of even primitive facili- 
ties for the comfort and animal needs of migrant workers in the Wautoma area. 
He observed that for days, migrant workers waited for assignments without 
toilets, drinking water or privacy. Elderly migrants, pregnant women, nursing 
mothers waited, waited, waited in their trucks. Unlike most of us, A. E. Nelson 
resolved to do something about it, and did. Largely through his efforts, the 
American Friends Service Committee selected the Wautoma area as a site for a 
project. Youth from all parts of the United States and from across the ocean 
converged upon Wautoma to build a migrant shelter building. For his leader- 
ship in this project, Mr. Nelson was awarded the Harry Lippart citation. To- 
ward the end of the project work, Mr. Nelson wrote the letter printed below. 
It is printed as a tribute to Mr. Nelson as well as the young people who volun- 
teered their vacation, time, money, and hard labor through the American 
Friends Service Committee, to make Albert Nelson's vision a reality. ] 

Dear Kips (Work CAMPERS): The Levines’ have told me that you will be busy 
this week writing evaluations of your work camp for the AFSC; but I wonder 
if your nearness to the project and the self-depreciation common to all who try 
to help others, will permit you to have a full realization of what you have done. 
Perhaps I can help. 

You will probably recall that in talking to you during your orientation meet- 
ing I made the blunder of misquoting Carl’s statement at the community re- 
ception. In referring to the young people who would be coming to the work 
camp he had said, ‘““They aren't angels—their wings are no bigger than mine’— 
but somehow, when I said it, it came out, “They're no better than I.” It was 
embarrassing at the time, but now I think I would like the misquote to stand. 
When the work camp first became a reality I was happy but also a little appre- 
hensive. I feared I was getting into some pretty rarefied atmosphere, and 
frankly I wondered if I would be able to stand it for the duration. However, I 


*Mr. and Mrs. Carl Levine were the adult leaders of the project. 
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was happy to find that although the Levines and you have a much stronger mo. 
tivation for helping others than do most of us, you also share in the humay 


frailties of which I have such an abundant supply. That made me feel closer to 
you. 
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masons and mason tenders, further overemphasizing the importance of actual Bill s 
building construction. Bec 
Then came the time when it was apparent that if the campers were to keep } hardl 
busy, they would have to give more attention to grounds fixing and social work} and t 
among the migrants. Unfortunately, totally lacking experience in working Pri 
with the individual families, we in the WSES couldn’t give you much advice § the f 
on how to go about it, so you had to “play it by ear.” Truthfully, I sometimes § the s 
wondered if I had my tongue in my cheek when I told you those contacts wer] crop 
one of the most important phases of the program, but if I did, I should hayef onth 
bitten it off. How well you “played by ear” was clearly evident yesterday. It 
Next came the near completion of the building, with the impatience to get it} ment 
finished and the tug-of-war between the feelings of satisfaction and anticlimax | and: 
I was fearful of the latter, but yesterday’s crowning achievement, the fiesta} even 
turned out to be a grand climax. It 
More than anything, the fiesta was the culmination of your efforts—the} cont 
making tangible of the intangible, bringing to the surface the fellowship and] wor! 
brotherhood which you have been developing in your weeks of meeting with the Bill 
migrant families. : 
Of the many hundreds who came to enjoy the festivities and work to make the} | C1 
occasion a success, I am sure that no one, local people and migrants, could} ‘Se 
fail to realize that something big was taking place, that at last the migrant} om 
workers were getting a little share of human dignity. And how they responded. ther 
None of us will ever forget the smiles we saw yesterday. And the wonderful dise 
migrant children—my wife and I talked about them all the way home and every- s 
one we spoke to said their exemplary behavior would shame most any group off %d 
“American” children. Did you ever see such a bunch of little tots keep them-} Te! 
selves and their clothes so clean? ind 
Yesterday’s experience certainly put to rest all doubts about the relative f ‘ea 
importance of the various aspects of your work in Wautoma. It was ostensibly A 
a “housewarming” but the building structure received relatively little attention, the 
other than doing yeoman service in a functional way and at one time being} °f! 
literally filled to overflowing. That was as it should be. Using the analogy of A 
a popular beach, I would say that the migrant building would represent the} &¢ 
sand and the bathhouse (a necessity) but the rest of the grounds would be the} pj, 
water—the main attraction. 1 
The townspeople from Wautoma and nearby communities came out principally 
to see and mingle with and work for people—the migrant workers. This was ag! 
the first time in 15 years that most of them had really seen them. With Me 
brotherhood being the basic aim of the Friends, how will you evaluate that? tie 
I heard innumerable statements to the effect that this work must be carried z= 
on,,and not only grow in Wautoma but spread to other communities. There are} ™ 
the dissenters and the scoffers—like the poor, they are always with us—but 
even they cannot fail to be impressed. On the other hand, some of the principal . 
donors have referred to the project as a “good start’ and are talking about - 
possible expansion next year. | 
I asked one of the migrant workers watching the dancing how he liked the Mm 
place and he said, “Fine—very fine.” I learned that he has 9 children ranging in 
trom 2 to 18 years of age and they had all come from Coloma where they are . 
working. When I explained that the place was specifically for the benefit of . 
the Spanish people, he asked, “What do you call a place like this—a park?” How 
will you evaluate such things. B 
Soon you will be leaving Wautoma and going your several ways. The Wat- 
toma work camp will be only a memory to you but to many others it will be E 
an inspiration to carry on the work you have started. When I talked to the D 
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we would like to do, I said I believed that providing a place to take care of some 
of the “animal needs” of the migrant workers would help breach the barriers 
of language and culture, but with one terrific impact on the community, you 
have widened this breach to a permanent passageway. May God bless you all. 
Gratefully, 
(Signed) AL NELSON. 
The following statements were ordered to be made a part of the 


record. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF FRANK K. ULLSPERGER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WISCONSIN 
RED CHERRY GROWERS, INC. 
Bill S. 1085 


Because almost all fruits are harvested on a piecework basis, this bill would 
hardly be applicable to fruitgrowers. Piecework is essential for various reasons 
and therefore impossible to guarantee a minimum wage. 

Primarily, the reasons for paying on piecework basis are due to the fact that 
the fruitgrower has no choice nor control over the workers he receives and that 
the size and quality of agricultural products vary from area to area and from 
crop to crop. A uniform wage in all crops and areas does not invite any initiative 
on the part of the individual worker. 

It should also be pointed out that housing facilities plus the necessary equip- 
ment for harvesting are for the most part furnished free of charge to the workers 
and should actually be taken into consideration in the current piecework wages, 
even though it is not done at the present time. 

It would be extremely hard to determine the rate of payment to children who 
contribute toward the family income by helping in the harvest but who do not 
work steady through the day. 

Bill S. 177 

Crew leaders and crews are already registered through the U.S. Employment 
Service; therefore, an additional bill would only be a duplication. Further 
bonding and written records, plus the necessary rules and regulations making 
them possible, would only serve to discourage crew leaders and possibly even 
discourage them from continuing in this capacity. 

So far individual States have been able to control migrant workers and can 
add additional restrictions if necessary. Up to this point, there has been no 
real evidence of crew leaders taking advantage of migrant laborers in the cherry 
industry. If it has occurred, we feel the situation polices itself and the crew 
leader does not remain a crew leader for long. 

Additional laws and restirctions will cause crew leaders to limit the size of 
their crews and their range of operation, thus causing additional labor shortage 
of harvest hands which in turn would create a need for more foreign labor. 

At the present time a good relationship exists between crew leaders and cherry 
growers. Additional legislation could disturb this relationship. 

Bill S. 2141 

Under present conditions there are no restrictions on the minimum age of 
agricultural workers outside of school hours. Young people still have an op- 
portunity to earn their own money in agricultural employment. While Texas- 
Mexican parents are working, the youngsters are also helping while at the same 
time being watched by the parents. Not only do they help earn, but busy hands 
stay out of trouble. 

It should also be pointed out that Boy Scouts, orphans, and other young people’s 
groups have had the opportunity to earn money, either for themselves or for 
their organizations, by picking fruit. At the same time they have adult super- 
vision. Legislation as provided in this bill would prohibit this potential earning 
power of groups and individuals alike. 

It should also be explained that under the piecework arrangement that exists 
in the cherry industry, children are not bound by any time element in their 
working conditions. Many of them go into the orchard with a certain goal in 
mind and when they reach that goal they stop for the day. 


Bill 8. 2498 


This bill would only duplicate work now carried on by the Wisconsin State 
Employment Service. The present arrangement between the WSES and em- 
ployment services in other States has been most satisfactory. Any additional 
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legislation would increase governmental expenditures which in turn would result 
in fees to growers that may prove prohibitive. 

At the present time workers or crews in the cherry industry are paid directly 
by the employer. There has been no record of evidence of contractors taking 
advantage of crew leaders or their crews. Additional legislation may disturb 
the present good relationship between Texas-Mexican labor and employers, thus 
causing a slowdown of agricultural labor into this area. The cherry industry 
finds the general wording of the bill too broad and not specific enough in defining 
a migrant labor contractor. 

The Wisconsin Red Cherry Growers, Inc., would like to go on record as opposing 
the four bills mentioned above. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF SOUTH CENTRAL WISCONSIN CHAPTER, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION OF SOCIAL WORKERS 


Social workers as a profession share the objective that “government at all 
levels has a positive obligation to assure the right to safety and security of the 
person, the right to citizenship and its privileges, the right to freedom of con- 
science and expression, and the right to equality of opportunity.” * 

This goal cannot be achieved for our domestic agricultural migrant workers 
and their families until the need for migration as a way of life is eliminated. 
The migrant family is unable to establish any relationships beyond itself—it 
“belongs” to no community, even though it may spend several months each year 
at a home base. 

To remove the need for migration, two factors need attention: The economic 
need of the family to migrate in order to sustain itself, and the dependence of 
the country and the areas producing fruits, vegetables, and sugar beets on great 
numbers of seasonal laborers. We recognize that any solution to this problem 
would result in either increased food costs or reduced production. The fact that 
Americans spend a smaller proportion of their income for food than most coun- 
tries should not be a source of pride as long as it is achieved at the expense of 
groups of disadvantaged people. 

No immediate solution to the overall problem is likely to be found. Mean- 
while, we must deal with the immediate human needs. Handicapped by their 
mobility, migratory workers cannot take advantage of educational, health, and 
welfare services theoretically available to all. Subjugated to a seminomadic life, 
and isolation from the larger community, these families and their children’s 
families are cast in a role of only nominal citizenship. 

The National Association of Social Workers has the conviction that Govern- 
ment should extend aid and support to areas or segments of the economy under- 
going special problems of adaptation such as the need for migration of families 
in the production of food in this great country. Special measures should be taken 
to protect and assist migratory workers, especially through housing and sanita- 
tion and provision of facilities for health care and education. Providing health 
eare and education is difficult because of the interstate, yes, national, nature of 
the problem. The Interstate Commerce Commission rulings on transportation 
recognize the interstate responsibility. It is not necessary here to discuss the 
effects of mobility on health care and education which have no provisions for 
followthrough. 

The Federal Government, in such an interstate problem, needs to assume more 
responsibility than stimulation and research. Joint planning and financing by 
the local community, the State, and the Federal Government to meet the special 
needs of migratory agricultural workers could relieve some of the major dis- 
advantages to these people. As it is, no one is now primarily responsible—the 
local unit, the State, other States, or the Nation. 


(Whereupon, at 4:50 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 10 a.m., Thursday, October 1, 1959, at St. Paul, Minn.) 


1 National Association of Social Workers, “Goals of Public Social Policy.” 
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(Washington, D.C., Lansing, Mich., Madison, Wis., St. Paul, Minn., 
Trenton, N.J., New York City, N.Y., and Philadelphia, Pa.) 


THURSDAY, OCTOBER 1, 1959 


U.S. Senate, SUBCOMMITTEE ON 
Micrarory Lapor or THE COMMITTEE ON 
Lasor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
St. Paul, Minn. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant te notice, in conference 
room A, Minnesota Veterans Service Building, St. Paul, Minn., Sen- 
ator Harrison A. Williams (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senator Williams, presiding. 

Committee staff members present: Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel 
to the subcommittee; and Raymond D. Hurley, minority professional 
staff member. 

Senator WitiraMs. The subcommittee hearings will come to order, 
and we will get underway. 

I want to say, before we begin our hearings this morning, that, 
speaking for the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor and our good 
staff members, we are very grateful for the hospitality that has been 
shown us since our arrival and all of the early work that went into 
preparing these hearings. We have had cooperation from every 
branch of government from Governor Freeman and his office, from 

Senator Humphrey, Senator MeCarthy, and it looks to me as though 
we are in position to have a productive day here. 

This is our last day of field hearings for the present. We have 
been out on the road for several days in Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
now here in Minnesota. I regret that we cannot go out where the 
farmwork is done. We had one complete day in “Michigan on the 
farms, and there we saw firsthand all of the problems that we have 
been talking about and the problems we hope some action can be 
taken about. 

I just had a moment of reflection and reminiscence when I came 
into St. Paul. I am pretty much a city fellow and not intimately 
acquainted with problems of migratory laborers and farmwork, but 
my interest was first awakened, my awareness of the migrants’ prob- 
lems, by your Congressman Gene McCarthy, who now, of course, is 
our very much lov ed and respected Senator. 

Gene McCarthy, when we were in the House together, was one of 


very few that carried the ball, so to speak, for the farmworker, the 


migrant who really has very few representatives speaking for him in 
government. 

Without further ado, we would like to have Mr. Cy Magnuson, 
Commissioner of Insurance, come forward and help us. 
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We are very happy to have you with us, and I know you speak 
with a strong voice for the State administr: ation. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you, sir. As you are probably aware, the 
Governor was unable to present his own ‘testimony this morning, and 
[am assuming that responsibility for him. 

Senator Wituiams. He isa very busy man, that we know. 

Mr. Magnuson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wituiams. He is doing a very good job, we also know. 

Mr. Magnuson. We thank you for those words. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ORVILLE L. FREEMAN, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA, PRESENTED BY CYRUS E. MAGNUSON, 
COMMISSIONER OF INSURANCE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Magnuson. The migratory worker in Minnesota must be con- 
sidered an essential and integral part of its productive economy. In 
1957, there were more than 9,000 migrants in Minnesota. Some 6,600 
were fieldworkers while about 3,000 were children and the aged. The 
number of migrants in 1958 decreased to about 7,500 while in the 
present season it is estimated that there has been a slight decrease 
from 1958 in the number of migrants within Minnesota’s border. 

Given the importance of thet migrant worker to our economy, it is 
important that attention be given to governmental policies which will 
help improve his standard of living “and his productivity. This in- 
volves consideration of the migratory worker’s needs as they relate 
to him individually and to his responsibility as the head of a family. 
Minnesota needs the migratory workers, it benefits from his labor 
and it owes some responsibility to him, 

Specifically, the areas where Minnesota has been particularly con- 
cerned are those dealing with education, housing, health, child labor, 
and welfare assistance. As a general statement, the level of service 
in each of these area ality and quantity of such 
items as housing, education, health—has seen a gradual improvement 
with each passing year. These advances have not been spectacular, 
but they have been steady. 

In the area of education, strong efforts have been made to obtain 
rigid compliance with the ‘compulsory school attendance law. The 
Governor’s Human Rights Commission has been a catalyzing force in 
this respect, bringing together the resources of the departments of 
employment security and education in establishing better procedure 
to alert school districts to the number of migratory y children they can 
expect to come within their seapeneality. 

I will cite this example: In 1958, a report of the human rights 
commission disclosed that less than 10 percent of the migratory chil- 
dren in one community were enrolled in local schools. A program 
was developed using data from the department of employment secu- 
rity on the movement of migratory families and the number of chil- 
dren that could be expected. Armed with this information, the edu- 
cation department contacted the local school district in advance. As 
a result, the district obtained additional transportation, school desks 
and books, hired an extra teacher, and expanded their lunch program. 
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This year some 80 children of migrant workers were enrolled, a sub- 
stantially higher percentage than the year before. 

There are other communities, particularly in southern Minnesota, 
which have done remarkably well in assisting migratory children to 
gain an education while in Minnesota. During the summer months 
when the public school term is out, classes sponsored by religious 
groups have done much to aid in the schooling of these children. 
Representatives of these Protestant and Catholic groups are here and 
will inform the committee in greater detail of these efforts to provide 
school opportunities for these children. 

I do not wish to imply that Minnesota is doing all that can be done 
to provide the precious commodity of education to the children of 
migratory workers. We see more children enrolled today than in the 
past, and the continued pressure from the human rights commission 
gives evidence that this situation will continue to improve. Effort 
now is being made to provide where possible a continuity of school 
records, to standardize grading systems and to secure greater coopera- 
tion from employers and school districts where adequate schooling 
opportunities are not being provided. In a second area of concern, 
that of compliance with child labor laws, there has been improvement 
over the years as more frequent inspections are made in areas where 
the migratory worker is employed. The fact that more communities 
have become aware of the need to encourage children under 16 to 
attend school has also contributed to better compliance. Efforts in 
the past, however, to obtain better minimum age restrictions outside 
school hours have failed to pass in the legislature, but the repeated 
pressures of public attention will enable such a bill to pass in the not 
too distant future. 

Housing conditions for migratory workers, a third area of concern, 
have been subject to constant improvement, particularly in the south- 
ern portion of the State where the growers and food processors have 
cooperated extremely well with the human rights commission. In 
one community, the growers’ association and the food processor have 
undertaken jointly to equip every migrant dwelling with cookstoves, 
electric washers and refrigerators. 

It has been a rare exception that the migrant family did not take 
good care of its dwelling. While housing conditions for the migratory 
worker vary from the very best to highly deplorable examples, the 
latter condition is slowly vanishing. Armed with a legislative man- 
date, the health department has compiled a reasonable set of regula- 
tions governing housing in industrial camps within the State. It 
also has appointed a qualified inspector to work with the management 
and owners of these camps to insure compliance. The progress which 
has resulted here indicates that with additional personnel much better 
housing will be available in the future. 

Housing conditions are directly related to health problems, another 
area of concern. As more of the migrant children attend schools, it 
has been possible to conduct physical examinations of more migrants 
and to provide medical care where it is needed. Children attending 
parochial schools in one community are required to undergo physical 
examinations. 

Health clinics have been held for migratory worker families in 
Freeborn County for several years. There the wives, expectant 
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mothers and children receive medical examinations and other health 
assistance. Immunization programs are conducted extensively, X- 
ray examinations are given and classes in child care, food preparation 
and hygenic practices are offered through the combined efforts of the 
health "de partment, the local medical society, the county nursing 
service and many welcome volunteers. The “health department, in 
addition, has provided booklets and leaflets on sanitation, child care, 
dietetics and other subjects in both Spanish and English for use 
in all migratory work areas. 

Because the migratory worker has an extremely low income and is 
subject to hazardous conditions of health, his work and the weather, 
he may at times need either welfare relief aid or some type of health 
and accident insurance coverage. In the latter case, one local beet 
growers’ association has formed a special fund to provide medical 
care in hardship cases. The fund is supported by a voluntary tonnage 
charge or levy on beets produced. In the case of welfare assistance, 
migratory workers are eligible for all public assistance, including 
general relief and surplus commodity distribution in the same manner 
as other residents. I recently signed into law a provision reducing 
our resident requirement to 1 year. But even under this act many 
of the migratory workers will be unable to obtain benefits. Obviously, 
in the case of these “stateless” people, some consideration on the part 
of the Federal Government should be given to legislation in the field 
of public assistance. 

In closing, I feel there is tangible evidence in Minnesota of a deep 
concern and genuine desire to achieve improvements in the way we 
meet our responsibility to the migratory worker. The instinct for 
social compassion and indignation has not disappeared from our com- 
munity, as the interest. of the press and of the groups and individuals 
represented here would indicate. 

Senator Wiiir1ams. Thank you very much, Commissioner, and we 
know that Governor Freeman has forwarded a good many good de- 
velopments in trying to meet some of these problems. 

There is just one question that I would hke to ask of you. Perhaps 
it is not in your area of responsibility, but we have wondered from 
time to time whether migrant workers are protected by insurance pro- 
grams, health insurance, workmen’s compensation and accident lia- 
bility casualty insurance. 

Mr. Maenuson. Well, insofar as I am aware, workmen’s compensa- 
tion is not mandatory. In some instances I have been informed that 
the,association or the employer will take out a program of workmen’s 
compensation for them. And of course they are eligible for other 
programs if the employer wishes to absorb the costs. 

But I would say that in most instances the worker would be unable 
to assume that financial responsibility. 

Senator Witt1ams. We found that in health insurance and hospital 
insurance very few companies find this a desirable risk, and it is hard 
for them to get coverage even where the employer or the crew leader 
would want to bring them under coverage. 

Mr. Magnuson. Well, this may be true, Senator, in some instances, 
although most of your : accident and health companies will accept an 


application. Now, whether they will take it on a group contract basis, 
I would question. 
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But this is the usual procedure. A company will accept a group 
contract, but then if the claims become unusually high or if the claim 
experience is high, then the company will either cancel or they will 
refuse on application. 

Senator Wits. I think this might well be a good inquiry for 
our subcommittee to make of the various companies; just what their 
experience has been and their willingness to cover the migrant workers. 

Mr. Magnuson. This just happens to be in my area, as you would 
know. 

Senator Wittrams. Fine. Well, thank you. 

Mr. Magnuson. Thank you. 

Senator Wiii1Ams. Our next witness that we would like to hear 
from is Commissioner Byron G, Allen, of the State Department of 
Agriculture. 

Mr. Allen. 


STATEMENT OF HON. BYRON G. ALLEN, COMMISSIONER, MINNE- 
SOTA DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. ALLEN. Senator Williams, I have given to the subcommittee 
a copy of this testimony, and I think it would probably save time 
I know you have a great many people to hear from—if I would just 
add some additional testimony, if that is agreeable. 

Senator WituiaMs. Very well. Fine. We will include your state- 
ment for the record. 

Mr. Auten. I would ask that the statement be made a part of the 
record, and then I will give some highlights from that, and perhaps 
save some time for the subcommittee. 

Senator WituraMs. Very well, thank you. 

Mr. Arten. Now, Mr. Leo P. Brown, the director of the marketing 
division of the State department of agriculture, is present and has as- 
sisted in developing some of the material, including the map, which 
will be explained later. 

I would just like to say, Senator, that, prior to becoming Com- 
missioner of Agriculture, 1 was in the farm management business. 
And the farms in which I had a hand in their management and opera- 
tion are located in the western part of the State in areas that are 
affected by the economy that requires the work of migratory labor- 
ers. Over a period of 20 years, I have seen a great change, particu- 
larly in the matter of housing, and in the matter of public concern for 
the welfare of these migrant workers. 

And it is encouraging to me, at least, to observe that many farmers 
who employed migrants began to take a pride in the type of housing 
that they furnished. Many times on my trips I would find that a 
farmer would ask that I come and see what improvements he had 
made in terms of housing for these migrant laborers. Their services 
are essential to us, and this bit of information might be invaluable. 

In 1958, $ $36 million worth of farm products were . tended by migra- 
tory laborers in this State. Chief among these specialized crops are 
onions, sugar beets, potatoes, cabbage, sweet corn, peas, and hybrid 
seed corn. 

These migrants, for the most part, were people of Mexican ancestry 
from Texas, Mexican citizens, and Jamaican Negroes in the British 
Empire. 
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The number of migrants has declined because of the mechanization 
in many of these operations. That was brought out by Mr. Magnuson, 
representing the Governor. 

I oe that the term that is applied here, and quite universally over 
the Nation, is of interest to particularly lay people, because it cer- 
tainly describes the drudgery type of work done by these people on 
the farms. They are known as stoop laborers, and that very term 
makes my back ache sometimes when I use it, realizing that they are 
bent over and on their hands and knees doing the most menial of tasks 
that are essential in the production of vegetables, fruits, and the 
like. 

The point that I would like to make on behalf of the farmers on the 
State is this: that the problems of the migrants or stoop laborers and 
their families is one that should not wholly be the responsibility of 
the farmers who employ them or the industries who employ them. 
You cannot expect the farmers to provide the education or supply 
the recreational facilities or furnish complete economic stability or 
spiritual guidance for these people. These essentials will have to be 
provided by the cooperative effort of the Federal Government, State 
government, local government, in some instances, and particularly 
of the welfare organizations and the churches in each and every com- 
munity and State. 

Now, one ill that has grown up in an ecomonic sense has been that 
farmers in the sugar beet area, for example, who have had a good 
experience with a family or two of Mexican people, we will say, or 
American citizens of Mexican ancestry, and they will keep contact with 
these people over the winter, hoping that these people will return 
to their farm the next year. Very frequently, by means of correspond- 
ence and telephone conversations, these migrants will notify their 
previous employer of the year before that to get back to Minnesota 
they need an advance of some money to get their car repaired or some 
new tires or money to give them the groceries and food that are essen- 
tial in making the trip. So advances are made very frequently, 
$200, $300, $500; and these people arrive and, not having quite worked 
out their advance, they are rather secretly recruited by, we will say, 
the cherry growers of Wisconsin, who will come over with a tempting 
offer. And one d: ay this farmer will go out to see how things are going 
with his migrant workers, and he will find the living facilities empty 
and the cars gone and everyone has disappeared. 

And, of course, they are free laborers, and should be. They have 
been recruited or pirated by some industrial or farm group, often in 
another State. This has resulted in considerable financial loss to 
many Minnesota farmers in the sugar beet areas, and I give this little 
additional bit of testimony because I think it is pertinent to the pro- 
visions of Senate file 1778 and Senate file 2498, which your committee 
is considering. 

It seems to me that the crew leaders and recruiters in the field of 
migratory labor should be brought under some very definte regulations 
and be required to register, and perhaps even be bonded to see that 
they do not engage in this pirating activity. 

I think that many farmers in Minnesota have gone into heavy invest- 
ments in farm implements so as to employ a minimum of ‘migrant 
laborers, because of their sad experiences with the pirating of such 
laborers after they have been brought here. 
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Very frequently in the pirating operations, it is my opinion, at least, 
that misrepresentations are made to these migrants by people who want 
to get them out of one area and take care of an emer gency situation, 
often in another State. 

Well, I think I have taken enough time, sir, to just supplement what 
it ismy written statement. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Well, it is very helpful to us to have your com- 
ments from experience on some of the abuses of some of the crew 
leaders. 

Mr. ALLEN. Yes. 

Senator Wituiams. And these bills are designed to make the crew 
leader accountable and, where there are misrepresentations, put him 
out of business, in order to force him to comply with his contract, both 
tothe worker and to the grower. 

And one of the other abuses, this pirating; this is the first that we 
had heard of pirating of workers, although we knew that occasionally 
a crew leader would bring his crew in, skim the best of the crop, and 
then go off before finishing the complete job of harvesting the crop. 
And it is designed also to meet that abuse. 

But it gives us good support 

Mr. Auten. I have hi ad personal experience with this particular 
problem. I think great emphasis should be put upon the problems 
of the migrants themselves, and the American people and the people 
of Minnesota ought to meet those social-economic problems of those 
people. 

On the other hand, I do think it is well to introduce this evidence 
that oftentimes a great injustice is worked upon some farmer who 


customarily employs them. I have had experience with this practice, 
and I know it can wreak havoc with your various harvesting opera- 
tions. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. Well, thank you very much, Mr. Allen. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Allen follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Byron G. ALLEN, COMMISSIONER, DEPARTMENT OF AGRI- 
CULTURE, ST. PAUL, MINN 


Mr. Chairman, my name is Byron G. Allen, commissioner, Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, 515 State Office Building, St. Paul, Minn. I have been 
invited to present testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. 
I desire to enter the following statement. 

In the year of 1958, agriculture represented a $1,468 million industry in the 
State of Minnesota. It is our second-ranking income-producing industry. Of 
the almost $1 billion received from farm marketings, $36 million came directly 
from crops produced in part through the efforts of migratory laborers. Chief 
among these specialized groups are onions, sugar beets, potatoes, cabbage, sweet 
corn, peas, and hybrid seed corn. 

Approximately 7,500 migrants are employed in the fields and vegetable process- 
ing plants in Minnesota. Since 1950 the number of migratory workers required 
is diminishing by reason of the fact that producers are purchasing more labor- 
saving types of equipment. However, for the producer to continue to get the 
most from the specialized crops, migrant workers must still be used in certain 
phases of the operation. Particularly important are the services of migrants 
in the vegetable producing areas of south central Minnesota, the corn and pea 
enterprise in southern Minnesota, and sugar beets and potato producing areas 
of the Red River Valley of the north. 

The stoop type of labor which these workers perform is practically impossible 
to get from local-labor sources and migratory laborers are the only ones ade- 
quately performing the work required by employers. As long as there is a need 
for stoop labor it is the responsibility of the State and Federal Government to 
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see that such workers receive equitable compensation, decent living conditions, 
and other privileges enjoyed by resident workers in the area. ; 

What is the role of the Department of Agriculture in this problem? Do we 
have any responsibility other than seeking efficient production of crops and 
sanitary handling of foodstuffs? I feel we should be vitally concerned with the 
welfare of all of the farmers and farm workers in the State. It is as wrong to 
exploit the farm worker as it is to exploit the farmer. ; ee , 

Usually it is only necessary to point out irregularities to those hiring migrant 
laborers to have the situation corrected, but occasionally something stronger is 
necessary. Regulations should be established on a Federal as well as a local 
level and a positive program designed which will answer the many needs of the 
migrant. Someone in a State-Federal governmental capacity should be respon- 
sible for the enforcement of these regulations. 

It should be remembered that the needs of the migrant are not wholly the 
responsibility of the farmer, for he cannot educate the children, supply the 
recreational facilities, furnish complete economic stability or the spiritual guid- 
ance which these people might need. Neither is this a task for just the Federal 
Government or the State. Rather it is a project which must be met on a co- 
operative basis by the farmer, the community, the State and Federal Govern- 
ments, the local government, and the migrant. 

I would welcome any proposal which would develop a committee with the 
power and the abilities to formulate programs that would be able to serve all 
the needs of the migrant workers. This committee could be composed of rep- 
resentatives from the Federal Government, the several State agencies concerned, 
the agricultural industries employing the migrant, and clergymen from areas 
who are experienced in working with migrants. 

The committee would need the assistance of State and Federal enforcement 
agencies and local and national legislation to prevent such things as the un- 
scrupulous recruiting of workers. An example of this would be Farmer Brown 
hiring a worker from Farmer Jones for 5 or 10 cents more per hour. This is 
supposedly supply and demand in labor at work, but very often Farmer Jones, 
who had the worker first, paid from $200 to $400 to get the worker and his 
family to Minnesota. Then, often after no more than 1 week of work, Jones 
finds his worker pirated by another farmer, sometimes from another State. 
Indeed the farmer should have some type of protection against this type of 
labornapping. In a case of this kind the migrant worker is as responsible for 
the unjust act as the party who pirated him. 

This is only one of the many problems which face us at this hearing and I 
hope that some positive action can be initiated to correct the problems that exist. 

Senator Wiitrams. Mr, Blackwell has put a rather heavy burden 
on all of the witnesses here today. Just a matter of, “Please come 
equipped with 75 copies.” That sounds like Washington, does it not! 

Mr. Auten. Did not have to sign all of them, though. 

Mr. Biackwett. Mr. Chairman, I would like to explain the need 
for these 75 copies, because it does seem an undue burden. Actu- 
ally, though, we will receive numerous requests for copies of the state- 
ments presented here this morning and in the other hearings that we 
have held. These requests will come in prior to the printing of the 
record at the conclusion of this series of hearings. So, in view of 
this great interest, we do like to have these on hand to supply requests 
from other States. This is the only source of supply that we do have 
until the formal record is printed. 

Senator Witi1aMs. Well, with that justification, we will forgive 
you. 

Mr. Buackwet.. Thank you. 

Senator WinitAms. Our next witness is Dr. Robert N. Barr, Secre- 
tary and Executive Officer of the Department of Health. Dr. Barr or 
his representative ? 

Mr. Woopwarp. Dr. Barr is not here. 

Senator WituiaMs. I did not think he could make it. 
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Mr. Woopwarp. My name is F. L. Woodward; I am Direc tor of the 
Division of Environmental Sanitation in the Department of Health. 
Senator Wiiu1ams. Mr. Woodward. 


STATEMENT OF F. L. WOODWARD, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF 
ENVIRONMENTAL SANITATION, MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF 
HEALTH 


Mr. Woopwarp. The authority of the Minnesota State Board of 
Health to regulate camps for migratory labor is contained in Minne- 
sota statutes, section 144.12, which is the basic authority for the 
board to adopt, alter, and enforce reasonable regulations of perma- 
nent application throughout the whole or any portion of the State, or 
for specified periods in parts thereof, for the preservation of the 
public health. Specific authority was granted by amendment of this 
section in 1951 to inelude control of the construction, equipment, and 
maintenance in respect to sanitary conditions of migratory or migrant 
labor camps. 

The regulations now in use became effective, with the force of law, 
in February 1952, following the holding of two public hearings, adop- 
tion by the board and approval by the attorney general. The board 
did not have facilities for administering the regulations but State 
health regulations can be enforced by local units of government. It 
appears that local government has made little use of the regulations. 

The regulations, Nos. 3601 to 3620, cover the following items: defi- 
nitions; campsite; arrangement and construction of buildings; sleep- 
ing facilities; heating, ventilation, and screening; lighting; cleanli- 
ness; water supply; bathing and washing facilities; laundering fa- 
cilities; toilet facilities; sewage and excreta disposal; liquid wastes; 
garbage and refuse; and duty of camp operator. The requirements 
are minimal and the regulations have been criticized as not being 
sufficiently specific in some aspects. The board has felt that amend- 
ments may be desirable after some experience has been gained. 

In 1957, at the request of the Minnesota Department of Employ 
ment Security, investigations were made by State health department 
engineers of 19 camps in 4 counties. These investigations revealed 
110 violations of the regulations, involving all camps visited. This 
number might have been greater if all of the camps had been in use. 
The conclusion was reached that, generally speaking, migrant labor 
camps in Minnesota are in serious need of improvement. insofar as 
sanitary facilities, sanitary practices, and housing are concerned. 

In July 1958 it became possible to establish a position of camp 
sanitarian in the Division of Environmental Sanitation of the Minne- 
sota Department of Health with duties divided between migrant labor 
camps, children’s camps, and industrial camps. In the last half of 
1958 the sanitarian was able to make investigations of 56 camps in 
15 counties. Only 18 of the camps were occupied at the time of the 
visits. Four hundred and seventeen violations were recorded, with all 
camps involved. 

The sanitarian visited 118 camps in 14 counties in 1959 up to 
September 30. This year he was able to make about one-third of 
the investigations in the spring before the camps were in use. He 
has expressed the feeling that more can be accomplished by such 
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reuse investigations than those later in the year when the growers 
aed involved in their summer work. There was a total of 729 
violations of regulations. ‘Twelve camps had no more than two viola- 
tions but all had at least one. 

There has been very little repeating on the investigations for the 3 
years. Thus there has probably been a coverage of about 20 percent 
of the camps in the State. There is no likelihood that the department 
of health can increase the number of investigations per year to more 
than possibly 150 with present personnel. At report of each investiga- 
tion is sent to the camp owner. The report cites the violations by 
regulation number and includes recommendations for compliance, 
Only 1 reply has been received from the 193 reports. There is, there- 
fore, no record of corrections except where improvements were made 
while the sanitarian was in the area making other investigations. 

The camp sanitarian has made the following st atement : 

The attitudes of the growers operating these camps could be grouped in three 
categories—approximately 10 percent of the growers resented regulation by 
the health department and were antagonistic toward such regulation; 80 per- 
cent of the growers were apathetic to the investigations and also the recom- 
mendations made as the result of the investigations; the remaining 10 percent 
appeared interested to the extent of carrying out some of the recommendations 
given them. Many of the growers expressed the opinion that they were doing 
as much for the migrant laborers as they felt was necessary. Growers gen- 
erally expressed the feeling that the laborers do not occupy the camps for long 
enough period of time to warrant investment of money in repairs or additions 
to the existing facilities, and also that the laborers will oftentimes misuse and 
damage facilities or equipment provided for them in the camps. 

It is apparent that the Minnesota Department of Health is unable 
with its present staff to provide complete administration of a program 
of sanitation of migrant labor camps. It is likely that some improve- 
ments have been made by camp owners that have received reports and 
by some other owners who have learned that a program is in opera- 
tion. To be most effective, compliance with the regulations should be 
a condition for placement of labor, but this would require inspections 
of all camps each year. 

Appended hereto is a copy of the regulations. Appended also is a 
report of a limited tuberculin survey of migrant workers in the Hol- 
landale area of Minnesota in 1959. 

Senator Winu1ams. Thank you very much, Mr. Woodward. This 
is the first we have seen of statewide definition of standards for hous- 
ing. In the other States it is done pretty much county to county or 
not done at all, as we have seen it. 

Mr. Woopwarp. Well, in Minnesota we do not have much in the 
way of county health departments, so many of our health functions 
are operated at the State level rather than locally. 

Senator Witi1aMs. Well, we are glad to include the other matters 
appended here as part of the record, and when we get back to Wash- 
ington and get some time, we will be able to read your full statement. 
We appreciate it. 

Mr. Woopwarp. I have not said anything about the report on the 
tuberculin testing. Dr. Fleming, who made this report, is present, 
if you need a statement from him. He also has available copies of a 
writeup in a publication of the State tuberculosis and health associa- 
tion, which you might like to have, at least a few copies. 
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Senator WiiuiaMs. If we could have those submitted for our files, 
we would appreciate it, if Dr. Fleming wants to submit them. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Woopwarp. Thank you, Senator. 

(The appended data referred to follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF F. L. WoopWaArp, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF ENVIRON- 
MENTAL SANITATION, MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 


The authority of the Minnesota State Board of Health to regulate camps for 
migratory labor is contained in Minnesota Statutes, section 144.12, which is the 
basic authority for the board to “adopt, alter and enforce reasonable regulations 
of permanent application throughout the whole or any portion of the State, or for 
specified periods in parts thereof, for the preservation of the public health.” 
Specific authority was granted by amendment of this section in 1951 to include 
control of the construction, equipment, and maintenance in respect to sanitary 
conditions of “migratory or migrant labor camps.” 

The regulations now in use became effective, with the force of law, in February 
1952, following the holding of two public hearings, adoption by the board and 
approval by the attorney general. The board did not have facilities for admin- 
istering the regulations but State health regulations can be enforced by local 
units of government. It appears that local government has made little use of the 
regulations. 

The regulations, Nos. 3601 to 3620, cover the following items: definitions; 
campsite; arrangement and construction of buildings; sleeping facilities; heat- 
ing, ventilation and screening; lighting; cleanliness; water supply; bathing and 
washing facilities; laundering facilites; toilet facilities; sewage and excreta 
disposal; liquid wastes; garbage and refuse; and duty of camp operator. The 
requirements are minimal and the regulations have been criticized as not being 
sufficiently specific in some aspects. The board has felt that amendments may 
be desirable after some experience has been gained. 

In 1957, at the request of the Minnesota Department of Employment Security, 
investigations were made by State health department engineers of 19 camps 
in four counties. These investigations revealed 110 violations of the regulations, 
involving all camps visited. This number might have been greater if all of the 
camps had been in use. The conclusion was reached that, generally speaking, 
migrant labor camps in Minnesota are in serious need of improvement insofar 
as sanitary facilities, sanitary practices, and housing are concerned. 

In July 1958 it became possible to establish a position of camp sanitarian in 
the Division of Environmental Sanitation of the Minnesota Department of Health 
with duties divided between migrant labor camps, children’s camps, and indus- 
trial camps. In the last half of 1958 the sanitarian was able to make investiga- 
tions of 56 camps in 15 counties. Only 18 of the camps were occupied at the time 
of the visits. Four hundred and seventeen violations were recorded, with all 
camps involved. 

The sanitarian visited 118 camps in 14 counties in 1959 up to September 30. 
This year he was able to make about one-third of the investigations in the 
spring before the camps were in use. He has expressed the feeling that more 
can be accomplished by such pre-use investigations than those later in the year 
when the growers become involved in their summer work. There was a total 
of 729 violations of regulations. Twelve camps had no more than two violations 
but all had at least one. 

There has been very little repeating on the investigations for the 3 years. 
Thus there has probably been a coverage of about 20 percent of the camps in the 
State. There is no likelihood that the department of health can increase the 
number of investigations per year to more than possibly 150 with present 
personnel. A report of ecch investigation is sent to the camp owner. The 
report cites the violations by regulation number and includes recommendations 
fur compliance. Only 1 reply has been received from the 193 reports. There 
is, therefore, no record of corrections except where improvements were made 
while the sanitarian was in the area making other investigations. 

The camp sanitarian has made the following statement: “The attitudes of 
the growers operating these camps could be grouped in three categories— approxi- 
mately 10 percent of the growers resented regulation by the health department 
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and were antagonistic toward such regulation; 80 percent of the growers were 
apathetic to the investigations and also the recommendations made as the result 
of the investigations; the remaining 10 percent appeared interested to the extent 
of carrying out some of the recommendations given them. Many of the growers 
expressed the opinion that they were doing as much for the migrant laborers 
as they felt was necessary. Growers generally expressed the feeling that the 
laborers do not occupy the camps for a long enough period of time to warrant 
investment of money in repairs or additions to the existing facilities, and also 
that the laborers will oftentimes misuse and damage facilities or equipment 
provided for them in the camps.” 

It is apparent that the Minnesota Department of Health is unable with its 
present staff to provide complete administration of a program of sanitation of 
migrant labor camps. It is likely that some improvements have been made by 
camp owners that have received reports and by some other owners who have 
learned that a program is in operation. To be most effective, compliance with 
the regulations should be a condition for placement of labor, but this would 
require inspections of all camps each year. 

Appended hereto is a copy of the regulations. Appended also is a report of a 
limited tuberculin survey of migrant workers in the Hollandale area of Minne- 
sota in 1959. 


MINNESOTA STATE BOARD OF HEALTH 
MIGRATORY OR MIGRANT LABOR CAMP REGULATIONS 


3601. Definitions. For the purpose of these regulations: 

a. A “migratory labor camp” or “migrant labor camp” is one or more build- 
ings or structures, tents or vehicles, together with the tract of land appertain- 
ing thereto, used as living quarters by seasonal, temporary, or migrant work- 
ers directly or indirectly in connection with any work or place where work 
is being performed, whether or not rent is paid or reserved in connection with 
the use or occupancy of such premises. 

b. “Camp quarters” shall include camp structures used for living quarters 
and for eating and sleeping purposes. 

ec. A “barracks-type camp” is one in which sleeping quarters are arranged 
on the dormintory plan. 

d. A “family-type camp” is a camp which provides individual dwelling 
quarters for single family units. 

3602. Camp Site. Every migratory or migrant labor camp shall be located on a 
site that is well-drained and free of heavy undergrowth. The grounds and sur- 
roundings shall be conducive to the establishment and maintenance of comfortable 
living conditions. They shall be free of conditions which may be hazardous to 
life and health. 

3603. Arrangement of Building. Camp quarters shall be so arranged as to be 
at least 100 feet from accumulations of refuse and waste materials and from 
structures and pens used for the keeping or feeding of farm animals and poultry. 

3604. Buildings. The buildings shall be so erected as to provide shelter for the 
occupants against the elements. The buildings shall have a sufficient number of 
exits so located as to permit unrestricted egress from any part thereof in case 
of fire. The interior walls and ceilings shall be so constructed as to be easily 
cleaned. The floors shall be a wood, concrete, or other impervious material which 
can “be easily cleaned. Wooden floors shall be above ground level and shall be 
constructed of matched lumber or made tight by other means. Inflammable ma- 
terial shall not be stored in or near the camp quarters. Precautions shall be taken 
by the camp operators to prevent fires. 

The operator of the family-type camp shall provide separate living quarters for 
each family. 

3605. Sleeping Facilities—Family-Type Camp. The operator of the family-type 
camp shall provide beds or bunks, preferably of durable metal construction, s0 
designed as to afford reasonable comfort. The operator shall furnish mattresses 
or straw-filled ticks. 

Sleeping rooms shall be of sufficient size to provide an unobstructed space at 
least three feet wide along one side and one end of the bed. Additional space shall 
be provided where the room is used for both cooking and sleeping purposes in 


order that there will be a distance of at least three feet between the stove and 
the bed. 
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3606. Sleeping Facilities—Barracks-Type Camp. For the barracks-type camp, 
puildings hereafter constructed or converted for use as bunk houses shall be so 
arranged as to provide such occupant with floor space of not less than 50 square 
feet. All bunks hereafter purchased or acquired shall be not less than 30 inches 
wide and 76 inches long. They shall be of durable metal construction preferably, 
and shall be so designed and constructed as to provide reasonable comfort. Bunks 
shall be at least 12 inches above the floor and shall be so arranged that there shall 
be at least a three-foot space between bunks. Where double-deck bunks are used, 
the distance between the lower and upper bunks and the distance between the 
upper bunk and the ceiling shall not be less than three feet. 

Bunks shall be furnished with mattresses and mattress covers or with straw- 
filled ticks. Pillows and pillow slips shall also be furnished. Blankets or other 
bed covers suitable for the prevailing temperatures shall be provided. 

Whenever a different individual occupies a bunk, clean bedding shall be pro- 
vided. 

3607. Heating. When any camp is occupied before June 1 or after September 
20, heating facilities shall be made available by the camp operator. 

3608. Ventilating—Screening. Provisions for adequate ventilation of the camp 
quarters by means of windows, doors, or ceiling openings shall be made, but all 
such openings shall be effectively screened with a screen of not less than 16 meshes 
to the inch. Windows on the exterior walls shall have an area at least equal to 
ten percent of the floor area and at least half of the window area shall be open- 
able. All screen doors shall be equipped with self-closing devices. 

3609. Lighting. Camp quarters shall be provided with artificial lighting. If 
electricity is not available, lanterns may be used. In barracks-type camps, hall- 
ways and stairways shall be illuminated during the night time. 

8610. Cooking Facilities. Each individual dwelling in a family-type camp shall 
be furnished with an adequate cook stove. Each shall also contain facilities for 
the sanitary storage of food. 

3611. Cleanliness—Family-Type Camp. The operator of a migratory or migrant 
labor camp providing family-type camp quarters shall be responsible for thor- 
oughly cleaning such quarters before each occupancy and immediately after the 
termination of occupancy. During occupancy of the family-type camp quarters, 
the responsibility for maintaining the cleanliness of the quarters shall rest with 
the migrant laborer to whom the dwelling unit is assigned. 

3612. Cleanliness—Barracks-Type Camp. The operator of the migratory or mi- 
grant labor camp, providing barracks-type camp quarters, shall keep and main- 
tain the camp quarters in a sanitary manner and condition at all times. The 
camp operator shall provide for the thorough cleaning and disinfection after each 
use of all dishes and table cutlery and cooking and serving utensils, except where 
individual laborers prepare their own food. During storage, all cooking and 
eating equipment shall be protected from dust and insects. 

3613. Water Supply. Every camp shall be provided with a safe supply of water 
acceptable to the State Board of Health and adequate to supply all needs of the 
occupants for culinary, drinking, bathing, and laundering purposes. 

3614. Bathing and Washing Facilities. The camp quarters shall be equipped 
with adequate bathing facilities. In the barracks-type camp, an ample supply 
of washbasins and hot and cold water shall be provided. 

3615. Laundering Facilities. Every barracks-type camp shall be provided with 
a sufficient number of washtubs and hot and cold water for laundering purposes. 

3616. Toilet Facilities. Toilet facilities shall be provided on the basis of 1 
Seat for every 12 persons. Two feet of urinal trough or one individual urinal 
shall be provided for every 30 men. ‘Toilets shall be well ventilated. Separate 
toilet facilities shall be provided for men and women. 

3617. Sewage and Eacreta Disposal. Where water flush toilets are used, a 
Sewage disposal system acceptable to the State Board of Health shall be pro- 
vided. Where water flush toilets are not provided, privies of the pit type, which 
conform to a standard of construction acceptable to the State Board of Health, 
shall be used. Such privies shall be located at least 50 feet from the sleeping, 
living, and kitchen quarters. They shall be maintained in a clean and sanitary 
condition and supplied with toilet tissue at all times. Toilets of the privy or 
pit type hereinafter constructed shall be located at least 100 feet from the camp 
quarters. 

3618. Liquid Wastes. Liquid wastes from the kitchen, laundry, and other 
sources shall be combined with the liquid toilet wastes or shall be disposed of 
Separately by soil absorption in a manner which will not endanger a water 
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supply, pollute any surface water, or create nuisances, or otherwise constitute 
a hazard to the public health and safety. 

3619. Garbage—Refuse. All garbage shall be collected in watertight metal 
cans provided with tightly fitting metal covers, and shall be disposed of in a 
sanitary manner at least twice weekly. Disposal of garbage and other refuse 
shall be accomplished by burning or burying or by other means acceptable to 
the State Board of Health. All containers for the collection of garbage and 
refuse shall be kept in a sanitary condition. 

3620. Duty of the Camp Operator. It shall be the duty of every owner or 
operator of a migratory or migrant labor camp to carry out the provisions of 
these regulations. 


A TUBERCULIN SuRVEY OF MIGRANT Workers, 1959, By D. S. FLEMING, M.D., 
M.P.H.; Drrecror, DrvistoN OF DISEASE PREVENTION AND CONTROL, MINNE- 
SOTA DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH 

INTRODUCTION 


For many years, the migrant workers coming to Minnesota have been con- 
sidered a source of infectious disease, threatening the health of the local popu- 
lation. Little factual data to support this feeling, however, has ever accumu- 
lated in the files of the State health department. Beyond isolated reports 
of ill health in the migrant families themselves, there has has been little evidence 
that infections in the local community could be traced to the migrants. 

Many difficulties have hindered the normal procedures that would help to 
clear up this confusion, as well as to hasten the assimilation of these migrants 
into normal community patterns. Language, legal residence requirements, and 
especially the migratory nature of their work and existence have all con- 
stituted barriers tending to set migrants apart from usual community case 
finding and case treatment routines. 

One way to overcome these difficulties is to try out, in a local setting a well- 
planned technique, which if successful, can then be utilized in other localities. 
Eventually a statewide program can be erected on this foundation of procedures, 
each tailored to fit the local situation. In the field of tuberculosis control, the 
tuberculin survey of migrants at Hollandale in 1959 provides the model on which 
to begin building an effective statewide program. 


PROCEDURE 


In Minnesota, effective tuberculosis control programs must be based upon co- 
operation and utilization of local facilities and resources primarily, with the 
help of additional services from State agencies, both official and voluntary. A 
successful program must be acceptable to the persons to whom it is directed, 
as reasonable and worth the cost in time and money required. 

Surveys, such as that at Hollandale, involve three stages: The planning stage, 
the survey itself, and the followup stage. The third stage, followup, is the most 
important of the three, and unless followup can be adequately carried out, it is 
wasteful and frustrating to engage in a survey. Doing something about the 
positive findings constitutes the followup stage, and usually this is the hard 
work of the survey. Unless it can be accomplished, however, little has been 
gained. 

Barly in June 1959, the Minnesota State Employment Service requested that 
a tuberculosis survey be carried out among migrant workers in the Hollandale 
area of Freeborn County in southern Minnesota. After a rapid series of organ- 
ization meetings and field visits, a tuberculin testing survey with 70-millimeter 
photofluorogram X-rays of all positive reactors, was carried out from June 22 
through June 25; 14- by 17-inch chest X-rays were taken of those individuals 
whose survey films showed suspicious findings. In presurvey registration, 907 
persons were given appointments for tests; 558 participated, including 469 
migrant workers and 89 local residents (see table I and II) ; 231 persons had 
70-millimeter photofluorograms; and 438 required 14- by 17-inch X-rays. The 
organizations participating included, beside the employment service, both State 
and local, the Minnesota and Freeborn County Tuberculosis and Health Associa- 
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tions, the Minnesota Department of Health, the Minnesota Department of Wel- 
fare, the Mineral Springs Sanatorium, the Freeborn County public health nurse, 
the Freeborn County Welfare Board, physicians of the Freeborn County Medical 
Society, ladies aid societies of four local churches, and others. 


RESULTS 


The Hollandale survey provides valuable data to help decide the seriousness of 
the tuberculosis problem in the migrants, as a special group of the population. 
As tuberculosis declines as a health problem in the general population, control 
efforts must be concentrated on those groups where the disease continues to be 
more significant. 

In 1919, 373 children in Minnesota under 20 years of age died of tuberculosis. 
In 1949, a total of 15 children under 20 years of age died of this disease. In 
1958, only one death, in an Indian girl 18 years old, occurred in persons under 30 
years of age. The total State rate for tuberculosis deaths for all ages has 
consistently been reduced over the past 40-year period. In the 10-year period 
from 1949 through 1958, for example, the rate dropped from 13.6 per 100,000 
population to 3.1. 

Among children, tuberculosis has been practically eradicated. In Minneapolis 
in 1926, 47.3 percent of children from kindergarten through eighth grade reacted 
positively to tuberculin tests. By 1936, the percentage had been reduced to 18 
percent ; in 1944, only 7.7 percent reacted; and in 1954 only 3.9 percent of 11,976 
children tested in the same 24 schools had positive tuberculin tests. In figures 
gathered on a statewide basis in 1958, there were 3.12 percent positive reactors 
out of 192,434 persons of all ages tested. Only 0.90 percent of 21,965 children 6 
years old reacted positive, and only 2.89 percent of 16,532 children 14 years old 
were positive. 

Results of the Hollandale survey indicate, however, that tuberculosis remains 
a serious problem in this migrant group of the population. In the 467 Texas- 
Mexican migrants surveyed, 238 persons were 15 years old or older; 158, or 66.4 
percent of this older group reacted positively to the tuberculin test. This com- 
pares with the 1958 data for the general population of Minnesota which showed 
that only 18 percent of adults 30 years old, and 36 percent of adults 65 years old 
or older, were positive reactors. 

In the migrant workers survey, 229 children under age 15 years were tested, and 
23, or 10 percent, Were positive reactors. 

The migrants have far more tuberculosis, as shown by Mantoux tests, than do 
our own State Indians. 

Seventy-millimeter photofluorograms of the 181 positive reactors were taken 
at the time the tuberculin test was read; 43 of these persons were then advised 
to have regular 14- by 17-inch chest X-rays, because of suspicious findings in the 
survey films. Thus over 9 percent of the entire group of 467 migrants, or almost 
24 percent of the 181 positive skin reactors required large chest X-rays. 

Experience with the Hollandale survey revealed certain problems that require 
special emphasis. First, planning for a survey must begin early enough to 
allow time for necessary arrangements. Standardized and simplified procedures 
and record forms should be utilized. There must be adequate, trusted individuals 
available to serve as interpreters and to insure good communications with the 
migrant families. Thorough clearance of the program with the local medical 
group and with the county welfare board director is important, especially for 
the followup arrangements. A local public health nurse who can direct the 
followup and centralize the coordination and responsibility for the entire survey 
is the best guarantee of success. 

The accomplishments in attacking tuberculosis in this group of the population 
in the Hollandale area illustrate what can be done through effective organization 
of public and private health services directed against a particular disease. This 
program can be duplicated in any similar locality where migrant workers gather 
in Minnesota, with suitable adoption to fit the local situation, and could be 
repeated annually to screen this population group as soon as they arrive in the 
State. Because the program uses existing facilities, it is a practical approach 
to a difficult problem. 
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TABLE I.— Minnesota Department of Health report of group tuberculin tests 

County: Freeborn. School or center: Hollandale (Mexican migrants). Date 
of test: June 22-23, 1959. Testing done by Jesse Douglass, M.D. Read by Jesse 
Douglass, M.D. Strength and type of tuberculin used: Type O.T. Strength: 
1: 1000. Results of tests (number of persons tested and read) : 


Male Female 


Age in years 


Negative Positive Negative Positive 
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TABLE II.—Minnesota Department of Health report of group tuberculin tests 


County: Freeborn. School or center: Hollandale (permanent residents). 
Date of test: June 22-23, 1959. Testing done by Jesse Douglass, M.D. Read 
by Jesse Douglass, M.D. Strength and type of tuberculin used: Type O.T. 
Strength: 1: 1000. Results of tests (number of persons tested and read): 
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Senator WiiuiAms. The next witness is either Frank T. Starkey, 
Commissioner of the Department of Employment Security, or his 
representative. 

Mr. Boo. Mr. Chairman, gentlemen of the committee, my name is 
Clinton R. Boo, and I am Director of the E mployment Service, repre- 
senting Mr. Starkey, Commissioner of the Department of Employ- 
ment Security, who is unavoidably absent from this meeting. 

Senator Witr1ams. We certainly appreciate your being here. today. 


STATEMENT OF FRANK T. STARKEY, COMMISSIONER, MINNESOTA 
DEPARTMENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY, PRESENTED BY 
CLINTON R. BOO, DIRECTOR, EMPLOYMENT SERVICE, ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 


Mr. Boo. Since, Mr. Chairman, the statement from the Department 
of Employment Security consists of some 18 pages, I seek relief from 
my voice and for your time in reading it in toto. Instead, the 75-plus 
copies are available here, and they are available for the record. They 
are available for the use of the people who are in the audience. 

And, in addition, we have three of our specialists in the farm sec- 
tion of our department—Mr. Irving Anderson, supervisor, farm place- 
ment. section; Karl Makela, assistant supervisor, farm placement sec- 
tion; and John Esquivel, migrant labor counselor, farm placement 
section, who are intimately associated with the work of the foreign 
and migrant workers. They will be available here, first to listen, as 
I said, and then to discuss any of these specific problems relating to 
the association of foreign and migrant workers with our department 
and its work. 

I might add, in conclusion, that the department is vitally interested 
in the work of this committee and as it relates to the foreign and 
migrant workers, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Witi1ams. Thank you very much, sir, and we will certainly 
benefit from your experience. And T think while we are proceeding 
here, maybe Mr. Blackwell can review this and see if there are any 
specific inquiries We may want to make. 

(The prepared statement of Mr, Starkey is as follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF FRANK T. STARKEY, COMMISSIONER, MINNESOTA DEPART- 
MENT OF EMPLOYMENT SECURITY 


The Minnesota Department of Employment Security takes this opportunity to 
present testimony before this committee in regard to migratory labor in Min- 
hesota and in regard to the other proposed legislation which would effect Min- 
hesota agriculture. 

We will merely highlight in those areas of testimony in which we are antici- 
pating that other agencies will provide the committee with more detailed 
testimony. 


MIGRANT WORKERS 


In our department, we define migrant workers as out-of-State domestic workers 
who come to Minnesota to be employed in one or more other crop activities here 
or in other States prior to their return home. Although we have other out-of- 
State workers who come to Minnesota for one specific job and then return to 
their home State, we do not consider them migrants. 

Minnesota’s agricultural economy requires many migrant workers to help culti- 

vate and harvest its varied crops. It will be noted in table 1, “Employment in 
Minnesota of Migrant Workers From Texas in Selected Crop Activities, 1950-59” 
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(see p. 12), that the employment of Texas migrant workers has remained rela- 
tively constant during the last 9 of the 10 years included in the table. This is 
despite increased mechanization, use of herbicides, and the other crop practices 
which affect labor needs. About 5,100 migrant workers from Texas were em- 
ployed in Minnesota at the peak during 1959. This represents a total of about 
7,500 individuals who came to Minnesota from Texas. 

Table 2, “Foreign Labor Employment in Minnesota, 1950-59" (see p. 12), 
shows the constant downward trend in the employment of foreign workers to 
supplement the domestic workers in Minnesota’s agricultural work. It is in 
this segment of the labor foree, rather than in the migrant part of it, that sharp 
reductions have been made as mechanization and other factors have reduced the 
overall labor needs in those crop activities in which out-of-State and foreign 
labor is employed. Additional reductions have resulted as intrastate workers 
have accepted agricultural jobs. 

Mechanization in some specific crop activities has either reduced substantially 
or eliminated the need for migrant workers; examples are sweet corn snapping, 
green pea pitching, green bean picking, and some of our vegetable activities. 
However, work in asparagus shows some increase; and sugar beets, and potatoes 
show lesser percentage decreases in the need for migrant workers. It is antici- 
pated, however, that the need for migrants will continue its downward trend— 
especially in the sugar beet industry. How rapid this trend will be will depend 
somewhat on the speed with which the growers continue their mechanization, 
the use of monogerm seed, use of herbicides, and other laborsaving practices. 
The Minnesota State Employment Service, through its local offices in the sugar 
beet growing areas, has made an effort to encourage the hiring of local youth 
for sugar beet thinning and hoeing. If this effort becomes successful, the need 
for migrant workers will further decrease. Despite the reduction in migrant 
workers for many of our vegetable crop activities, overall need, however, will 
continue into the foreseeable future: it is difficult to find suitable local labor 
willing to do the complete job. 

For nearly all migrant workers from Texas, Minnesota is the first State of 
employment after they leave their home State. Since over 4,400 of these workers 
are sugar beet workers and are recruited through private recruiting facilities 
in Texas, nearly all of these workers come to Minnesota without benefit of 
having their work scheduled under the annual worker plan. The Minnesota 
State Employment Service attempts to contact all of the migrant workers in 
regard to their future work plans. 

Table 3, “Summary of Information Obtained From Work Schedules” (see p. 
13), provides significant data regarding the crews, groups, and families who 
come to Minnesota for employment. It will be noted that there are very few 
large migrant crews working in Minnesota. Only 11 of the 490 crews contacted 
were comprised of 30 or more workers, while 384 of the groups on which migra- 
tory work schedules were prepared included 9 or less workers, most of these 
latter groups being individual or related families. The average number of 
workers per crew has decreased from 9.7 workers per group in 1956, to 7.8 work- 
ers in 1959. This indicates that more of the workers coming to Minnesota each 
year are traveling as families rather than as a part of a large crew and under 
the supervision of a crew leader or migrant agricultural labor contractor, as 
defined by 8S. 1778 or S. 2498. 

There have been instances of crew leaders, acting on behalf of out-of-State 
employers, who have recruited workers prior to the completion of their con- 
tracts with sugar beet and vegetable growers. Sometimes these workers have 
left Minnesota growers prior to the completion of work commitments and this 
has resulted in a severe problem to our growers because of the difficulty in ob- 
taining help to finish a job of hoeing and thinning sugar beets, for example, 
which someone else has left unfinished. 

Although Minnesota has had no other great difficulty with crew leaders or 
labor contractors, our agency recommends passage of S. 1778 and S. 2498 which 
provides for registration of crew leaders and migrant agricultural labor con- 
tractors. It will make it easier to pinpoint responsibility in the event unscrupu- 
lous crew leaders and migrant labor contractors seek to take advantage of either 
the workers or their employers. 

It will assist the Interstate Commerce Commission in enforcing interstate 
travel regulations by placing on record the names of individuals who contem- 
plate engaging in hiring migrant workers for a fee and who may be involved 
in interstate travel and interstate employment. The registration and recording 
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of the crew leader would be most helpful for authorities within the respective 
States where the crew leader and his workers are employed. It would assist 
them in making contact with the leader and his crew for the purpose of offering 
and administering the many social and economic benefits sponsored by the vari- 
ous local State and Federal organizations and agencies. It would also include 
social security benefits and collections which heretofore have been a major 
problem for the migrant worker. In general, the policing of the activities and 
records of a labor contractor would be made easier when such contractor has 
been required to register with the U.S. Department of Labor. The result would 
be a potent weapon in keeping the crew leader in line with approved employ- 
ment practices. It is recommended the bills contain a clause clarifying the rela- 
tionship between the State employment service agencies and a fee-charging 
recruiter. 

The Minnesota Department of Employment Security does not consider the 
migrant worker himself as a problem. However, due to the nature, conditions, 
and tenure of employment of migrant workers some problems arise related to 
their being in Minnesota. The Minnesota Department of Employment Security 
cooperates with other State and Federal agencies, and other interested groups, 
in finding solutions to the problems regarding housing, education, health, wel- 
fare, etc. For example, the Minnesota State Employment Service, at the time 
it accepts an order where housing is a condition of employment, also accepts 
the responsibility to determine that the housing which the employer provides 
will be suitable for the workers. In order to fulfill that obligation, we have 
made it a practice, in cooperation with the Minnesota Department of Health, 
to inspect annually as much of the migrant housing as possible. Because most 
of Minnesota’s migrant workers are housed in other than central type housing, 
it is quite a chore as there are over 800 locations where migrant workers stay. 
Attached are recommended standards which have been established by our de- 
partment in cooperation with the Minnesota Department of Health. 

Our department also cooperates with the department of education in provid- 
ing information to them regarding the numbers of school-age youth who arrive 
in an area prior to the time that school is over for the season. 


YOUTH EMPLOYMENT 


The Minnesota Department of Employment Security is active in youth employ- 
ment. ‘here have been some abuses of the privilege of employing youth; how- 
ever, these have been relatively few compared with the total number of youth 
employed in Minnesota agriculture. We contend that properly regulated employ- 
ment of youth in healthful outdoor activity, in work which is commensurate 
with their levels of skill and strength, is good—not only for the economy, but 
also for youth itself. Im this day we hear considerable about juvenile delin- 
quency, and one of the contributing factors is that youth seems to have so much 
time on their hands in this day of easier living. By employing them in gainful 
pursuits we are helping to fill in some of that spare time which youth has during 
the summer vacation months. 

Attached is a copy of our report on youth employment programs for 1958. 
It will be noted that there were over 8,000 Minnesota youth enrolled in the 
organized youth employment programs, which are supervised by the local offices 
of the Minnesota State Employment Service and the employment security repre- 
sentatives. Youth in Minnesota filled over 48,000 agricultural job openings dur- 
ing 1958 (nearly 47,000 filled by youth who were members of the organized youth 
work programs), and it appears that this year they will fill as many or more. 
Attached also are pamphlets on the programs which explain the recommended 
conditions of employment, the code to which the member subscribes, and certain 
related Minnesota and Federal laws. 

The program in the Twin Cities’ area is successful enough so that no out-of- 
State labor has been needed during the summer vacation months to cultivate 
and harvest vegetable and berry crops there. It isn’t until the fall of the year, 
when students return to school and the work becomes heavier, that it is neces- 
sary to recruit out-of-area workers. The following table shows the number of 
youth registered for vegetable work in the Minneapolis, Hopkins, and Anoka 
areas and gives a summary breakdown on their ages. This table shows that 
nearly two-thirds of the youth are 12 and 13 years old, and it is these youth who 
help to suecessfuly fill the labor needs in the vegetable activities in this area. 
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Registration for employment of youth in market garden program in Minneapolis, 
Hopkins, and Anoka areas, 1959 


Minne- | Hopkins 
apolis 


Number of youths 12 and 13 years old 
Number of youths 14 years old and over 
Total applications._. 


Hybrid seed corn detasseling is another actvity in which youths find em- 
ployment. In 1959, 3,989 workers were employed at the peak of detasseling; 
of these over 90 percent were youths. They commuted to and from the fields 
on a day-haul basis, under a well-supervised, well-regulated employment pro- 
gram. As a result of recruitment of youths through our employment service 
offices, very little problem is experienced in filling the labor needs in the hybrid 
seed inustry. 

The children develop a healthy mental attitude toward work, a deeper regard 
for the dollar, and they broaden their understanding of their environment. When 
the work is as well-regulated as it is under our organized youth-employment pro- 
grams in Minnesota, the posibility of abuses is minimized. When abuses are 
found to exist, steps are taken to correct them. 

Minimum age and minimum wage laws would limit the employment oppor- 
tunities of Minnesota youths on Minnesota vegetable and berry farms. 

Minimum age legislation would effect the migrant families, also. The total 
family earnings would suffer if the present Fair Standard Labor Act minimum 
age of 14 were applied to agricultural employment. We estimate that approxi- 
mately 300 Texas migrant youths, 12 and 138 years old, would be ineligible to 
work. It would not affect their employment in sugar beets because that is 
already effectively controlled by a 14-year minimum in the provisions of the 
Sugar Act, but it would affect their employment in weeding and harvesting of 
our many important vegetable crops. 

We recomand the following provision be made if bill S. 2141 is passed: 

1. The Secretary of Labor should be authorized to permit a child under the 
age of 14 to be employed in those agricultural activities which he deems per- 
missible. 

This would provide for possible employment of 12- and 13-year-old youths in 
such activities as picking berries, weeding onions, and pulling radishes—all 
of which provide healthy employment for youngesters of that age. 


WAGE RATES 


Table 4, Comparative Wage Rate Information for Selected Representative 
Agricultural Activities (see p. 13), compares wage rates between 1950 and 
1959 for several crop activities in Minnesota, including those in which migrant 
workers are generally employed. This information is based on reports sub- 
mitted by the local employment service offices on prevailing wage rates for crop 
activities in their areas. The wage rates for regular farmworkers were obtained 
from U.S. Department of Agriculture sources. The differential between wage 
rates paid regular farmworkers and those performing the more casual type of 
work has increased substantially during these past 10 years. Work in which 
migrants are normally employed requires less skill and responsibility than the 
steadily increasing responsibility and skill required of the regular farmworkers. 
Consequently, the migrant workers relative earning capabilities have been re 
duced over the past 10-year period, as there has been relatively little or no in- 
crease in the wage rates in crop activities such as weeding onions, cabbage, 
carrots, and other vegetables, topping onions, and snapping sweet corn. 
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One of the factors which tend to keep the Minnesota seasonal agricultural 
wage rates low is the low level of wage rates paid in other States in those 
crops Which are in competition on the market with Minnesota’s crops. For ex- 
ample, wage rates paid: 





| Texas Minnesota 


Cut cabbage.....................| 50 cents per hour 75 cents per hour.! 
Harvest onions- - oe ‘ o----ee---.-----.-.-.-.| 75 cents per hour ! if on hourly rate 
basis. 


1 $1 per hour after September 1, 


Only rates on an hourly basis are compared because yield and other factors 
have a bearing on establishing of piece rates. 

It would not be feasible for a State to establish minimum wage rates higher 
than the competitive position in the market of the State will permit. Therefore, 
if minimum wage rates are ever to be effectively established, it will have to 
be done nationally. It would then place, for example, the vegetable market, 
on a more realistic competitive basis where the effects of wage rates paid in 
the various areas will have less bearing on the relative competitive position 
within a given market. It would tend to reduce the need for the migration of 
families who migrate north into the regions where they can earn more during 
the season. They could then stay in their home States, the children could 
complete their schooling at home, residential requirements would not be a 
problem when welfare aid is needed, and family life would be less disrupted. 

One danger in establishing minimum wage rates is the possibility of legislat- 
ing youth workers out of the labor market. If the rates are at too high a level, 
then our youth will find it difficult to find employment. 

The Minnesota department of employment security recommends that minimum 
wage legislation, as proposed in 8. 1085, be passed, but that special considera- 
tion be given to wages paid to youth as is done by the U.S.D.A. when establish- 
ing minimum wage rates for sugar beet activities. 


COMPARISONS IN EMPLOYMENT OF MEXICAN NATIONAL WORKERS AND DOMESTIC 
WORKERS 


In many instances the foreign worker has considerably more legal protection 
relating to working conditions, wages, and so forth, than do our own citizen 
workers. For example: The Mexican National worker is guaranteed an 
offer of work for at least three-fourths of his employment contract period—the 
domestic worker is not. The Mexican National worker is guaranteed subsistence 
unless he is offered at least 64 hours of work in a 2 week period—the domestic 
worker is not. If the Mexican National worker is not paid by the employer 
what is due him, the U.S. Government guarantees the payment to the worker 
and brings suit against the farmer. If a domestic worker has a similar experience 
in Minnesota he has to take action through the courts against his employer. 
The Mexican National worker is provided transportation and subsistence en- 
route from Mexico to the job site and return. The domestic worker is not— 
although many employers provide some allowances to domestic workers for 
transportation expenses from their home State. The enforcement possibilities 
in regard to the provision for housing and facilities is considerably more effec- 
tive in the case of the foreign worker than it is in the case of the domestic 
worker. The requirements for providing insurance for the Mexican National 
worker are also more specific than they are for the domestic worker. 
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TABLE 1—EHmployment in Minnesota of migrant workers from Tezas in selected 
crop activities (1950-59) 


{Employment is by peak and columns are not additive. Total is the peak employment of Texas 
migrants during the season] 


| | | | 


1952 | 1953 | 1954 | 1955 | 1956 | 1957 | 1958 | 1959 
| 


| | 
4,713) 7,179) 5,470) 5, 309) 5, 658) 
v nap 325 375 478 267 379 472 405 
beets: Block, thin, and hoe 5, 525) 3 3, 342) 3, 756) 6,391) 4,869) 4.634) 4, 847 
Weed, thin, hoe, and | 59 475 510 532 417 293 
egetables: Hoe and | ss - 631 504 258 342 
1 peas: Pitch ..._ 75 125} 125 
orn: Snap é 352) | 170} 126 74 
eans: Pick 840, = 667 370 
Pick a, 563, 950) 740 


sc laeeaiit a cea mance ; a 
| 
peak employment migrant 


\-- j | 
| 
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2 2.—Foreign labor employment in Minnesota (1950-59) 


1953 1954 1955 | 1956 | 1957 


Mexiean nationals P 1,3 i 1, 310 253 206 416 439 155 


British West Indians, ete , 65 ,o , oY 1, 55é 969 726 S45 187 


TABLE 3.—Summary of information obtained from Form MSES-869, migratory 
labor employment records, prepared by Minnesota Staie Employment Serv- 
ice, 1959 


Number of crews, groups and families contacted 
Number of workers covered 
Average number of workers per schedule 


DISTRIBUTION SUMMARY BY SIZES OF CREWS, GROUPS AND FAMILIES 


Number of workers included on Form MSES-369s : Number of Form MSES—369s 
BC FOR  WOFRSIC. ono oc a ceewae ch eee beeen 11 
20. th Zor WOReern.. 2. eee eee ee ee eee 17 
1D to 20 Wworeere Ae ae ee eee es) eee 18 
70! 86 TO WeRhehe... cee ee eee eee 60 
9 or less workers 


TABLE 4.—Comparative wage rate information for selected representative 
agricultural activities in Minnesota 





Wage rate 
Crop activity Percentage 


increase 
1950 1959 








Weed onions 
Block, weed cabbage 
Weed carrots _ - 
Detassel hybrid seed corn : 50 to 60 cents per hour} 
Cut cabbage 60 cents per hour | 75 cents per hour !_____| 
Pick string beans. -- | 216 to 3 cents per 3 cents per pound 
pound. 
Snap sweet corn (for process) $2.25 per ton $2.25 per ton ($1 per 
| hour minimum 


now py 
oocooo 


2 
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guarantee). 

Top onions -asaih 10 cents per bushel____| 10 cents per bushel____ 

Green pea harvest (field _.....---.-| 75 to 874% cents per $1 to $1.25 per hour 

hour. (plus incentives). 

Small grain harvest..........---------------] $1 to $1.25 per hour_...| $1.25 per hour 

Haul onions and potatoes_------- $1 per hour $1 per hour. 

Regular farm workers:? | 
Per month, with room and board | $105 per month $147 per month 
Per month, with house $127 per month___..-__| $186 per month 
Per day, without board or room | $7.20 per day $9.80 per day 
Per hour, without board or room | 87 cents per hour $1.11 per hour 








1 
2 


$1 per hour after September1. _ 
Regular farm worker rates from USDA sources. 
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Healthy Paid Employment For Boys And Girls 12 Years of Age And Over. 
What is this program? How does it operate? How can boys and girls reg- 
ister for these jobs? 


MARKET-GARDEN YOUTH PROGRAM 


The market-garden youth program is sponsored by the Minneapolis office of 
the State employment service in cooperation with youth centers, public and 
parochial schools and employers engaged in the growing of vegetables and 
berries. 


YOUNG WORKER'S CODE 


1. I will report for work when called by the recruiting official provided I am 
available and capable of doing the work offered. 

2. While on the job, I will do my best to perform my duties in a workman- 
like manner and give my employer full return in service for the money I receive. 

3. While on the job, I will endeavor to follow my Supervisor’s instructions. 

4. From the time I leave my home and until I return, I will conduct myself 
in a creditable manner and will not willfully injure anyone or destroy property 
that belongs to others. 

5. I will abide by the amount of pay and the pay arrangements agreed upon 
between myself and the employer or his representative. 

6. Unless forced to quit my job due to some reason beyond my control, I will re- 
main at work until my assigned task is completed. 

Each member carries a market garden youth club card indicating that he or 
she has agreed to the worker’s code found in this pamphlet and is registered 
with the Minneapolis State Employment Service office or one of its representa- 
tives. 

RECOMMENDED CONDITIONS OF EMPLOYMENT FOR EMPLOYERS 


Jobs assigned to a youth should be in accordance with his mental and physical 
abilities. 


Any hazards of employment that might be harmful to the youth shall be 


avoided. 

All jobs shall be supervised and the youth properly instructed in how to do 
the assigned task. 

Tools and other equipment used by workers on a job shall be in good con- 
dition. 

General conditions of employment shall not endanger the worker’s good health 
and should provide a wholesome environment. 

Accessible and sanitary toilet facilities shall be provided. 

Drinkable water shall be accessible and dispensed by sanitary methods. 

No child under 12 years of age will be registered. This is strictly enforced. 

Child’s application at center must have written permission to work signed by 
parents. 

If employer furnishes transportation to area of work and return, such trans- 
portation shall be in vehicles that provide the utmost safety to the workers and 
Shall be operated by the employer or a responsible authorized agent properly 
insured. 

The customary three-fourths of an hour or 1 hour should be allowed for the 
noon meal and rest period, and, if possible, shade should be provided during 
hot, sunny weather. Other rest periods throughout the day should be provided 
when working under adverse conditions. 

It is recommended that youths 14 years of age or younger work less than 
8 hours each day. 

The employer must carry adequate workmen’s compensation insurance cover- 
ing both transportation and employment. 

It is recommended that workers be paid each day or at the completion of 
the job. 

If a child works on Sunday, he or she must be allowed time to attend church. 

No child may be kept on a farm overnight. 


45576—60——2 
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IMPORTANT 













Social security coverage: 
What workers on a farm are covered by the law? The $150 and 20-day tests— 
In general, anyone you employ to do farmwork is covered by the socia} 
security law if you pay him 150 or more in cash wages in the calendar year, 
or if he works for you on 20 or more days in the calendar year for cash wages 
figured on a time basis (for instance, by the hour, day, week, etc.). 


WHAT PARENTS AND FARMERS SHOULD KNow Apnout CHILD-LABOR LAWs 


The following child-labor provisions (part Federal—part State) apply gen- 
erally to youth in agriculture: 

1. Children are not subject to the child-labor law when they are working on 
their parents’ farm. However, laws in most States require children under 16 
to attend school. 

2. It is illegal to employ children, including migratory youth, under 16 years 
of age in agriculture during school hours. School hours means the hours 
the school, for the district where the child under 16 is currently living, is in 
SesSSLON. 

3. There is no minimum age for the employment of youth in agriculture before 
or after school hours, on school holidays, or during school vacation. 

4. Youth under 16 may not start work before 7 a.m. or continue past 7 p.m. 
(Minnesota law). 

>. Youth under 16 years of age employed in agriculture may not work more 
than 8 hours in 1 day nor 48 hours in 1 week (Minnesota law). 

6. Youth under 16 years shall not be employed operating farm equipment or 
performing other duties which may be considered hazardous (Minnesota law). 

7. When employing youth during school hours, a farmer can protect himself 
from inadvertent violations by requiring the youth to obtain and present an 
age certificate signed by his local school official. 

Fegister at these cooperating organizations: 

Northeast Neighborhood House, 1929 Second Street NE. 
Margaret Barry Settlement House, 759 Pierce Street, NE. 
Unity House, 250 17th Avenue North. 

Cleveland School, 33d and Queen Avenue North. 

City Hall, Robbinsdale. 

Bryant Avenue Station, Bryant and 29th Street South. 
All public and parochial grade and junior high school. 

Minnesota Department of Employment Security, Minnesota State Employ- 
ment Service, Farm Division, 21 South Second Street, Minneapolis. 






































STATE EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


STANDARDS FOR HOUSING AND FACILITIES FURNISHED SEASONAL DOMESTIC OR 
FOREIGN WORKERS BY THE EMPLOYER 





Building: The building must be structurally secure and with good roof and 
floor, and should be located in an area where surroundings are sanitary and 
otherwise desirable. Sleeping space when separate, must provide at least 38 
square feet (50 square feet for new construction) for single cots and 76 square 
feet for double-deckers or double beds. It is suggested cooking and eating space 
should be separate or separated from living and sleeping quarters by partition 
unless such arrangements interfere with light, ventilation, movement, ete. 
When combined the following minimum square feet per person is required: One 
person, 100 square feet; two, 70 square feet each; three, 60 square feet; four, 
55 square feet; five, 50 square feet. Windows should comprise at least 10 per- 
cent of floor area and must be constructed to open for ventilation and be screened, 
not less than No. 16 mesh, and be 45 percent openable. Doors should be screened 
and self-closing. An alternate exit should be provided. One exit may be a 
window if easily accessible and of sufficient size to permit rapid egress. Stove 
not to be closer than 3 feet to the bed and one exit. Artificial heating shall be 
provided when climatic conditions require. 
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Sleeping facilities: Beds with suitable mattresses with mattress covers or 
ticks shall be provided. Clean blankets and other coverings, also clean mat- 
tress covers or ticks filled with straw shall be provided each occupant. Separate 
peds or bunks, single or double-deckers, should be provided single workers. 
Blankets or other bedcovering to be available if needed. 

Bathing facilities: Regular bathtub for each 8 workers, or 1 showerhead for 
aach 10 workers or fraction thereof, or 1 No. 3 washtub for each 3 workers or 
fraction thereof, 1 washbasin to 3 workers or fraction thereof. Tubs inter- 
changeable for washing clothes. 

Toilet facilities: Inside flush toilets shall be partitioned from living quarters. 
Recommended one seat to eight workers. Outside toilets shall be well con- 
structed with self-closing doors. Seats shall have covers and all other openings 
screened. Recommended minimum two seats for five workers or fraction thereof. 
One additional seat for each additional 5 workers; over 50 workers, 1 seat to 10 
workers. Outdoor toilets not to be closer than 100 feet, nor farther than 150 
feet from dwellings. Pit shall be ventilated, fly and rodent tight and maintained 
in a Sanitary condition. Relocate toilet when excreta is within 1 foot of ground 
surface and cover pit with dirt. Separate privies shall be provided for each 
family group. 

Laundry facilities: Regular washing machine preferred. If tubs, one with 
washboard for each three workers or fraction thereof. Tubs can be inter- 
changeable for bathing. 

Water: An adequate and safe supply of water for drinking (palatable for 
drinking) and for cooking, bathing, and washing clothes, acceptable to the State 
poard of health, must be provided. Source of water supply not over 200 feet 
from dwelling. Common drinking cup prohibited. Arrangements shall be made 
for heating water for bathing and laundry. Well not to be closer than 50 feet 
to barns, barnyards, privy, septic tank, sewer pipes, pounds, etc., 75 feet from 
sewer seepage pit. 

Lighting: All rooms to be provided with adequate artificial lighting. 

Cooking facilities (self-cooking) : Minimum two burners for each five workers 
or fraction thereof. Fuel (including wood, if used) ready for use must be 
provided. Recommend ovens be provided for baking. Recommend refrigeration 
for storing foods. 

Garbage disposal: Fly-tight metal containers shall be provided. Contents ta 
be disposed of either by being buried or otherwise disposed in a sanitary manner 
acceptable to the State board of health. Liquid waste shall be disposed of un- 


derground. Cans and other trash to be removed from the housing area to a 
suitable dump. 


Cleanliness: The employer providing housing for seasonal workers shall be 


responsible for thoroughly cleaning such quarters before each occupancy. Dur- 
ing occupancy, it is the responsibility of the employer to see that the occupants 
keep the buildings and surroundings in a clean and sanitary condition. No 


debris, which might become a hazard to the workers, shall be permitted in the 
vicinity of the housing. 


MINNESOTA HOUSING AND FACILITIES REPORT 


Recommended number workers for following housing 


HOUSING 
Employer 


TN al ll CONE cctdennimnenen —— 
OO gO” SES a ee ae ae ae ee Lt ted Cea een 


. Type of housing: Barrack 
. Sleeping rooms: Give size each__..._-_- 
COCMCANNGe SUTICE CORRE NU OPT IUCN on nascent paca ona teak ab eiiebhce 
Outside doors: Sereened_...............-.. cas ttiiaectiacd 


Windows: Adequate for light..._._____ Screened_.....___ Openable 
. Condition of house 
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FACILITIES 
Inspectors 


recommendations 
Number beds: 


Double beds 


. Water supply: Source 
Number outlets 
Well: 
Sewage disposal__ 
Provision for heating water 
20. Number artificial lights___._.__ Electric 
21. Provision for food storage 
22. Number burners for cooking 
23. Type of heating Fuel ‘ea 
24. Check < a quacy : Cooking — eating utensils___ 
Seating space 
7 able space Fuel supply 
25. Garbage: How disposed_- 
I have reviewed the above completed report 


Housing inspected by 
(Inspector) (Date) 
Minesota Department of Employment Security, Minnesota State Employment 
Service. 
YoutH EMPLOYMENT PROGRAMS 


The following table shows the number of youth work programs and other data 
of interest regarding such programs: 


Odd Market 


jobs garden 


clubs clubs 





Number clubs in State 

Number me mbers = 

Number clubs supervises d by local offices + 
Number clubs supervised by E S. representatives... __- 


42, 045 48, 340 


( Agricultural = ia a a ia Sia Bare re 4, 76 42 045 46, 805 
(6) Nonagricultural__.-- ge pacts eres oe o audeaies , 635 |. 1, 535 


The membership in youth work programs in 1958 was 8,357 as compared with 
7,083 in 1957. This was due largely to greater interest in youth work programs 
by both adults and the youth themselves. Placements in 1958 increased 5,888 
over 1957. 

There are two large youth work groups in the State—the Market Garden 
Club and the Odd Jobs Club. Both clubs have identical regulations regarding 
standards of worker conduct while on the job, during commuting and also as 
to recommendations to the employer regarding conditions for employment. 

The Market Garden Clubs are in operation in the Minneapolis and Hopkins 
local office areas. This club originated in Minneapolis. Work activities are pre- 
dominately in vegetables for fresh market. 

The Odd Jobs Club is in operation in other areas of the State. Work activi- 
ties performed by this group are more varied—therefore the name: Odd Jobs 
Club. 

Following are types of work performed by youth who have enlisted in a youth 
work program: Weeding, hoeing, and harvesting vegetables, berrypicking, corn 
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detasseling, picking cucumbers, pulling and cutting noxious weeds, pitching pea 
vines, help with haying, picking up stones in fields, ete. Samples of other work : 
Baby sitting, parcel boys in grocery stores, changing storm windows and screens, 
cutting lawns, errand boys, snow shoveling, cleaning up lawns, work in green- 
houses, and many other off jobs that are commensurate with the youth’s abilities 
and are otherwise suitable. 

Definite standards involving recruitment, method and places for assembling 
youth, transportation regulations to and from work, hours of employment, haz- 
ards in employment, tools and equipment, toilet facilities, rest periods, drink- 
jng water, insurance, supervision, and general working conditions have been es- 
tablished for these organized youth employment programs. 

The worker code which appears on the following page, seems to be an in- 
fluential factor toward encouraging youth to do quality work and stick to his 
job. They learn while they earn. 

The code to which each member of the youth work clubs must subscribe, is 
written on the back of each membership card and is as follows: 

1. I will report for work when called by the recruitment official provided 
I am available and capable of doing the work offered. 

2. While on the job, I will do my best to perform my duties in a work- 
manlike manner, and give my employer full return in service for the money 
I receive. 

3. While on the job, I will endeavor to follow my supervisor’s instruc- 
tions. 

4. From the time I leave my home and until return, I will conduct my- 
self in a creditable manner and will not willfully injure or destroy prop- 
erty that belongs to others. 

5. I will abide by the amount of pay and pay arrangements agreed upon 
between myself and the employer or his representatives. 

The following are the recommended conditions of employment for employers: 

1. Jobs assigned to a youth should be in accordance with his mental and 
physical abilities. 

2. Any hazards of employment that might be harmful to the youth shall 

be avoided. 

3. All jobs shall be supervised and the youth properly instructed in how 
to do his assigned task. 

4. Tools and other equipment used by workers on jobs shall be in good 
condition. 

5. General conditions of employment shall not endanger the worker's good 
health and should provide wholesome environment. 

6. Accessible and sanitary toilet facilities shall be provided. 

7. Drinkable water shall be accessible and shall be dispensed by sanitary 
methods. 

8. The customary 45 minutes to 1 hour should be allowed for the noon 
meal and rest period; and, if possible, shade should be provided during hot, 
sunny weather. Other rest periods throughout the day should be provided 
when necessary when working under adverse conditions. 

9. It is recommended that youth 14 years of age or younger work less 
than 8 hours each day. 

10. If employer furnishes transportation to area of work and return, such 
transportation shall be in vehicles that provide the utmost safety to the 
workers and shall be operated by the employer or a responsible authorized 
agent. 

11. It is recommended that workers employed at odd jobs or other short- 
time work be paid each day or at the completion of the job. 


Senator Witit1ams. Commissioner Morris Hursh, or his representa- 
tive, from the Department of Public Welfare. 

Mr. Poor. Mr. Chairman, my name is John W. Poor. I am direc- 
tor of public assistance in the Minnesota Department of Public Wel- 
fare, appearing for Mr. Hursh. 

Senator Witt1AMs. How do you spell your name? 

Mr. Poor. Just as poor as you can spell it, sir. 
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STATEMENT OF JOHN W. POOR, DIRECTOR, DIVISION OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE, MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, 


ON BEHALF OF HON. MORRIS HURSH, COMMISSIONER, DEPART. 
MENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


Mr. Poor. In 1932 and 1933, I was a welfare worker in the Ramsey 
County Welfare Board, which has St. Paul as its county seat. At 
that time I assisted with the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
in assembling more than 300 Mexican migrant laborers for rail trans- 
portation back to Texas or Mexico. I have been interested in this 
group since that time. 

Later, in 1936, I was the county relief director in Blue Earth 
County, which is down in the area outlined on the map, and again 
had considerable contact with migratory laborers. 

The following statement is one put together by our department for 
presentation to the committee. 

The welfare problems of migratory laborers have diminished greatly 
in the past 12 or 14 years. Prior to and during World War II, 
Minnesota county welfare boards were burdened with the services 
and costs of meeting many needs of migratory laborers and their fam- 
ilies. The scope of the needs of these workers and their families in- 
cluded general assistance for food, clothing, and household supplies, 
medical and burial expenses and funds for transportation when they 
became stranded. Many counties found it necessary to care for these 
pe for long periods because they lacked funds to move on and 
had lost legal settlement or residence because of the migratory nature 
of their employment. It is a a that dependency, neglect, and de- 
linquency has never reached such proportions that our county welfare 
boards felt that migrant laborers brought on out-of-the-ordinary 
problems. About 99 percent of our migrant laborers are Mexicans. 

Minnesota has what is known as a county board welfare system, 
supervised by the State board. Thus, any presentation or information 
that we wish to present we must get from our local county welfare 
boards. 

Minnesota wishes to present a factual up-to-date report on welfare 
problems of migratory laborers. To accomplish this we requested 
reports from nine of our counties with the greatest concentration of 
migratory workers. Seven counties replied in considerable length and 
we have digested their reports to a brief outline. These outlined 
reports are as follows: 

Do you wish, Mr. Chairman, the contents of this read, or 

Senator Witu1ams. We have it for the record. It describes the 
experience of these counties rather completely. I think that will be 
suflicient for the record, unless you want to draw some conclusions for 
us. 

Mr. Poor. I think we have in the final paragraph that we in the 
Minnesota Department of Public Welfare are pleased with the im- 
provement in living and working conditions, the health and welfare 
protection and the genuine community concern for migratory laborers. 
We believe that the Minnesota Department of Employment and Se- 
curity and the various church organizations should be highly com- 


mended for their leadership and for their continuous effort to improve 
the lot of this group of people. 
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Senator WiuuiAMs. Very good. 

We found in one of our tours recently that there had been con- 
siderable improvement and the growers, particularly, were proud 
of their advances in housing and sanitation. Of course, we did not 
see the before; we just saw the after, and the after was just about 
as bad as anybody could imagine. It came as quite a shock to me 
that the housing was shown to us in great pride. Yet, honestly, this 
great improvement was such that I just do not see how people live 
in the housing. 

Mr. Poor. It was worse years ago, yes, sir. 

Senator Wimu1ams. Yes. Well, in my judgment, there is still a 
great area for improvement. 

Mr. Poor. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wixtt1aMs. We will be happy to include this and cover it 
more closely when we study our record. 

Thank you, Mr. Poor. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Poor follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Mr. JOHN W. Poor, Drrector, DIVISION OF PUBLIC 
ASSISTANCE, MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE 


The welfare problems of migratory laborers have diminished greatly in the 
past 12 or 14 years. Prior to and during World War II, Minnesota County 
Welfare Boards were burdened with the services and costs of meeting many 
needs of migratory laborers and their families. The scope of the needs of 
these workers and their families included general assistance for food, clothing, 
and household supplies, medical and burial expenses, and funds for transporta- 
tion when they became stranded. Many counties found it necessary to care for 
these people for long periods because they lacked funds to move on and had lost 
legal settlement of residence because of the migratory nature of their employ- 
ment. It is a fact that dependency, neglect, and delinquency has never reached 
such proportions that our county welfare boards felt that migrant laborers 
brought on out-of-the-ordinary problems. About 99 percent of our migrant 
laborers are Mexicans. 

Minnesota wishes to present a factual up-to-date report on welfare problems 
of migratory laborers. To accomplish this we requested reports from nine of 
our counties with the greatest concentration of migratory workers. Seven coun- 
ties replied in considerable length and we have digested their reports to a brief 
outline. These outlined reports are as follows: 

Norman County 


1. No medical, relief, or burial costs for several years. 

2. Mexicans constitute bulk of transient labor. 

3. No known cases of dependency, neglect, or delinquency. 
Steele County 

1. No cases of dependency, neglect, or delinquency. 

2. Only two cases required assistance. One family was given TB care and 
supplementary relief. Another family received emergency relief due to illness. 
Clay County 


1. Number of Mexican workers is less each year. 

2. No cases of child neglect or delinquency. 

3. Two cases of child abandonment in past 5 years. 

4. Mexican laborers are susceptible to respiratory diseases. Four members 
of one family now in State sanatorium. 

5. Mexican man committed as mentally ill last week. (First case of mental 
illness. ) 
Polk County 


1. No cases of dependency or neglect. 
2. No requests for maintenance relief. 
3. Mexican workers—source of TB infection for community. 


‘ 4. Fewer migrant workers each year due to mechanization of beet and potato 
arming. 
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Freeborn County 
1. One thousand migrant workers per year from Texas. 

Emergency relief to few families. 

Medical costs for some selected cases amount to about $6,000 since 1949, 

No higher rate of child welfare problems than in general population. 

» Higher than average TB rate. 

>. One burial in past 4 years. 
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Waseca County 

1. No migratory workers for many years. 

2. Four families who came several years ago as migratory workers have 
settled in the county, no particular problem. 
Faribault County 

1. The unwillingness of some migratory workers to return to their home 
State is principal problem. 

2. Three typical cases described. Required medical, TB care, and relief. 

If the committee wishes, the full county reports will be made available for 
the record. 


We in the Minnesota Department of Public Welfare are pleased with the 
improvement in living and working conditions, the health and welfare protection 
and the genuine community concern for migratory laborers. We believe that 
the Minnesota Department of Employment and Security and the various church 
organizations should be highly commended for their leadership and for their 
continuous effort to “improve the lot” of this group of people. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Is Reverend Grzeskowiak here, Chairman of 
the Subcommittee on Migrant Labor of the Governor’s Human Rights 
Commission / 


STATEMENT OF REV. EDWARD GRZESKOWIAK, CHAIRMAN, SUB- 
COMMITTEE ON MIGRANT WORKERS, GOVERNOR’S HUMAN 
RIGHTS COMMISSION, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Reverend Grzeskow1ak. Mr. Chairman, my name is Father 
Grzeskowiak. I am the Chairman of the Subcommittee on Migrant 
Workers of the Governor’s Commission on Human Rights. And it has 
been the objective of our commission to get the facts as the facts are 
obtainable. It has been our objective, too, to not only talk with the 
growers themselves and growers’ associations and people who process 
food, but to talk with the migrants as well, because the migrants have 
a point of view and they have eee that probably only they fully 
understand. And hence the i importance of fully understanding and 
appreciating the migrants’ point of view. 

And so it is with this in mind, Mr. Chairman, that the Governor's 
human rights commission presents this evidence. 

I would like to make a number of comments, first of all, on Senate 
file-No. 2498, and also 1778, which has to do with the registration of 
migratory workers’ crew leaders. 

Our commission is of the opinion that both bills as proposed by your 
subcommittee are good because they attempt to define the responsi- 
bilities of crew leaders and for this we fully realize that there is a 
crying need. 

Now, the commission is of the opinion too that both bills could be 
improved on by attempting also to define the responsibilities of other 
people whose relationship to migrant farmworkers is analogous to that 
of crew leaders. And this reason, we feel, is not hard to see, because 
most migrant farmworkers come to Minnesota in family units and they 
work here as independent family units. And they themselves deal 
directly with those who are responsible for bringing them here, with 
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those who enjoy direct economic benefits from their presence. No crew 
jeaders, for the most part, are involved. 

And the direct economic beneficiaries of migrant workers, we feel, 
hold a position, relative to the migrant wor kers, quite analogous to 
that of crew leaders, and it is their responsibilities we feel these bills 
ought to define, as well as those of crew leaders. 

I shall use two illustrations to show what I mean. 

First, there is the problem of emergency bills which migrant work- 
ers often contract, such as funeral bills and hospital bills. Now, it is 
very common knowledge, of course, that very few migrant families 
enjoy incomes high enough to pay for such emergency bills, 

As an example, an undertaker in a small community where migrant 
farmworkers are employed had six funerals of Mexican migrants this 
past summer, and the prevailing cost for those six funerals totaled 
$780. Now, this man was able to collect only $465. He suffered a loss 

of $315, which amount to 40 percent of the or iginal total. 

Now, we have to appreciate the fact that this undertaker was not 
responsible for bringing the migrants into that area, nor did he enjoy 
any direct economic benefit from their presence there. In consequence, 
it seems to be unfair to expect him to absorb this financial loss. 

The fact is that the workers are brought into the community by 
growers or by certain industries for their own direct and immediate 
economic gain, and consequently it seems to be only just that these 
beneficiaries assume their share of responsibility regarding emergency 
bills of this type. 

Probably more serious is another example involving a loss. During 
the summers of 1957 and 1958, migrant farmworkers contracted bills 
in this certain small community hospital totaling $6,976. Now, of 
this total the hospital was able to collect only 49 percent, or $3,422. 
It had to write off as bad debts 51 percent of the total, which amounted 
to $3,554. A large hospital might well be able to absorb such a loss. 
But for a small hospital a loss of over $3,000 could well be the differ- 
ence between being in the black and red. And should this same pattern 
of payment hold true for the summer of 1959, the same hospital stands 
to lose at least $3,000 more. 

I wish to emphasize again that it was not the hospital that brought 
these people into the community, nor were the migrants brought in 
for any direct economic benefit to the hospital. Consequently, it seems 
to be a flagrant violation of justice to dump a financial burden of this 
kind on the hospital. The fact is that it was people outside the circle 
of hospital personnel who brought the migrant workers into the com- 
munity, and who enjoyed dir ect economic benefits from their presence. 
And consequently it 1s no more than just that those responsible for 
bringing migrant workers into a community assume their share of 
responsibility regarding emergency bills of this type. 

Most. of the hospital bills to which I refer were contracted by 
medical, surgical, and obstetrical patients. They were bills contracted 
because of conditions i in no way related to the work the people were 
perfor ming in the community. They were emergencies the migrants 
could have, and most probably would have, encountered in Texas or 
Wisconsin as well. In strictly legal terminology, they might well be 
classified as acts of God. Consequently, it is “often argued that re- 


sponsibility for these emergency bills can be pinned on no particular 
ocal group. 
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This argument, it seems, lacks logic, and the reason is easy to see, 
We must not lose sight of the fact that migrants are uprooted from 
their communities, from their civic life, from their schools and 
churches, and brought to a distant State for someone else’s economic 
gain. And when they come they bring with them their own problems. 
That is all they can do; there is no other possibility. And conse- 
quently when thas come to Minnesota, their problems become Minne- 
sotans problems, and especially those Minnesotans who are most 
responsible for bringing them here. Senate files No. 2498 and 1778 
ought to be worded to define these responsibilities. 

In all fairness, it must be stated that a relatively small group of 
sugar-beet growers associated with the Chaska sugar plant are alert 
to their responsibilities in this matter. They tax themselves an average 
of 4 cents per ton of beets harvested to maintain what they call a 
charity fund for the sole purpose of meeting migrant workers’ emer- 
gency bills. 

Then, secondly, there are many asparagus workers in the State who 
are covered by workmen’s ¢ ompensation insurance. 

And, thirdly, a number of migrant workers are covered by private 
insurance paid for by the growers for whom they work. 

But probably all this cover: ige does not reach even half the migrant 
workers within the State and, at best, it only takes care of a small 
percentage of their emergency bills. 

And at this point, Mr. Chairman, may I digress to make some com- 
ments about the question you asked Mr. Magnuson with regard to 
workmen’s compensation. I think that before anything is done to 
pass legislation regarding workmen’s compensation for migratory 
farm workers, a study has to be made to see whether workmen's 
compensation is what the migrant workers need. 

Now, this survey that I had made with regard to this one hospital, 
of the six thousand and some dollars, I doubt that there would be over 
$200. of those bills recoverable by workmen’s compensation. For the 
most part, they are emergencies that arise from, well, we will say, sur- 
gery, OB cases and medical cases, and many outpatients come in for 
certain services. But of the total, a very small percentage were bills 
that could be considered as payable by workmen’s compensation. 

And so it is my opinion that probably a very thorough study ought 
to be made, and such an insurance ought to be adopted or sponsored 
that would meet these emergencies, such as those of which I make 
mention; namely, those funeral bills and the current hospital bills 
which they do contract. 

Senator Wint1aMs. You did mention that there is regular hospital- 
ization coverage paid for by some of the growers; is that right ? 

Reverend Grzeskow1Ak. Yes; there is some, but that is only for 
accident, I would surmise. 

Senator WiiuiaMms. I see. 

Reverend GrzEskow1Ak. It does not cover the ordinary medical 
and surgical hospital bills. 

Senator Wirii1aMs. This entire area of the adequacy of insurance 
for regular hospital-health care, of course, is under study by other 
parts of the Congress, and from what we have learned, I think that we 
might well pass on some of this information to the committees that 
are » studyi ing the adequacy or inadequacy of present plans to meet hos- 
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pital needs in this country, And from what we see and with your 
testimony supporting it, this group of people find it very difficult, or 
in many cases Impossible, to get the coverage or to pay for it. ; 

I appreciate your expert testimony in this regard as the chairman 
of the subcommittee on migratory labor of the Governor’s Human 
Rights Commission. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Reverend Grzeskowiak follows: 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF REV. EDWARD GRZESKOWIAK, CHAIRMAN, SUBCOMMITTEE 
on MIGRANT WorkKERS, GOVERNOR’S HUMAN RIGHTS COMMISSION, ST. PAUL, 
MINN. 


Re: Registration of migrant workers’ crew leaders, S. 2498 and 1778: Both 
pills proposed by the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor are good because 
they attempt to define the responsibilities of crew leaders. For this there is 
a crying need. Both bills could be improved by attempting also to define the 
responsibilities of other people whose relationship to migrant farmworkers is 
analogous to that of crew leaders. The reason is not hard to see. Most migrant 
farmworkers come to Minnesota in family units; they work as independent 
family units; and they themselves deal directly with those responsible for 
bringing them into the State, and with those who enjoy direct economic benefit 
from their presence here. No crew leaders are involved. The direct economic 
beneficiaries of migrant workers hold a position relative to the migrant workers 
quite analogous to that of crew leaders, and it is their responsibilities that 
these bills ought to define as well as those of crew leaders. I shall use two 
illustrations to show what I mean: 

I. First there is the problem of emergency bills contracted by migrant 
workers, such as funeral and hospital bills. It is common knowledge that very 
few migrant families enjoy incomes high enough to pay for such emergency 
bills. 

For example, an undertaker in a small community where migrant farm 
workers are employed had six funerals of Mexican migrants these past 2 sum- 
mers. The prevailing cost for the six funerals totalled $780. However, the 
man was able to collect only $465. He suffered a loss of $315, which was 40 
percent of the original total. 

We have to appreciate the fact that this undertaker was not responsible for 
bringing the migrant workers into the area. Nor did he enjoy any direct 
economic benefit from their presence there. Consequently, it is unfair to expect 
him to absorb this financial loss. 

The fact is that the workers were brought into the community by growers 
and/or certain industries for their own direct and immediate economic gain. 
Consequently, it is only just that these beneficiaries assume their share of 
responsibility regarding emergency bills of this type. 

Another example involves a hospital. During the summers of 1957 and 1958 
migrant farmworkers contracted bills in this certain small community hospital 
totalling $6,976.63. Of this total the hospital was able to collect only 49 per- 
cent, which amounted to $3,422.67. It had to write off as bad debts 51 percent 
of the total, which amounted to $3,553.96. A large hospital might well be able 
to absorb such a loss. But, for a small hospital a loss of $3,553.96 could well 
be the difference between being in the “black” or “red.” Should the same 
pattern of payment hold true for 1959, the hospital stands to lose at least $3,000 
more. 

I wish to emphasize the point again that it was not the hospital that was re- 
sponsible for bringing the migrant workers into the area. Nor were the migrants 
brought in for any direct economic benefit to the hospital. Consequently, it is a 
flagrant violation of justice to dump a financial burden of this kind on the hospi- 
tal. The fact is that it was people outside the circle of hospital personnel who 
brought the migrant workers into the community, and who enjoyed direct 
economic benefit from their presence. Consequently, it is no more than just that 
those responsible for bringing migrant workers into a community assume their 
Share of responsibility regarding emergency bills of this type. 

Most of the hospital bills to which I refer were contracted by medical, surgical, 
and obstetrical patients. They were bills contracted because of conditions in no 
way related to the work the people were performing in the community. They 
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were emergencies the migrants could have, and most probably would have, en- 
countered in Texas or Wisconsin as well. In strictly legal terminology they might 
well be classified as “acts of God”. Consequently, it is often argued that re. 
sponsibility for these emergency bills can be pinned on to no local group. This 
argument it seems lacks logic, and the reason is easy to see. We must not lose 
sight of the fact that migrants are uprooted from their communities, from their 
civie life, from their schools and churches, and brought to a distant State for 
someone else’s economic gain. When they come they bring their problems with 
them. There is no other possibility. Consequently, when they come to Minnesota 
their problems become also Minnesotans’ problems, and especially those Minne. 
sotans who are most responsible for bringing them here. Senate files Nos. 2498 
and 1778 ought to be worded to define these responsibilities. 

In all fairness it must be stated that a relatively small group of sugar beet 
growers associated with the Chaska sugar plant are alert to their responsibilities 
in this matter. They tax themselves an average of 4 cents per ton of beets har- 
vested to maintain what. they call a charity fund for the sole purposes of meet- 
ing migrant workers’ emergency bills. Secondly, many asparagus workers in 
the State are covered by workmen’s compensation insurance. . And thirdly, a 
number of migrant workers are covered by private insurance paid for by the 
growers for whom they work. But, probably all this coverage does not reach 
even half the migrant workers within the State, and at best it only takes care 
of a small percentage of their emergency bills. ‘ 

II. Education is another field where there is need for clarification of re 
sponsibility. I want to make it clear that my remarks on this specific issue do 
not apply to the Hollandale area where a marvelous job is being done by the local 
school people with migrant children. 

A recent spot survey showed that at least 30 percent of the migrant children 
who came to Minnesota in the spring did not complete the school term in their 
Texas schools, and consequently were not advanced to the next grade. No such 
advancement was merited in Minnesota because of failure to attend school. The 
result of such a situation is that when the children return to their Texas schools 
in the fall they are usually assigned to the same grades of the previous year. As 
this continues year after year a situation develops where the children simply 
drift through school, and by the time they reach the age of 11 or 12 they simply 
quit in disgust. 

We must never lose sight of the fact that these children, like the other children 
of our communities, are our greatest and most valuable resource. They are 
our future citizens. Compulsory school attendance laws, like the one we have 
in Minnesota, are based in part on the premise that simply drifting throug 
school, like many migrant children do, is not enough to prepare children for 
responsible citizenship in a democratic society. 

There is another important point to keep in mind. Like anyone else, migrant 
children want to advance economically and socially. Their parents want them to 
advance. So do we. Let us face the fact, too, that in terms of dollars and cents 
it would lessen the financial burden of many of our tax supported welfare agen- 
cies. But, it is impossible for these children to advance when they merely 
drift through school. They must have more formal education. One objective 
of our compulsory school attendance laws is to make children use the necessary 
means to get ahead economically and socially. 

It is quite obvious that compliance with a compulsory school attendance law 
is a matter of self and national interest. The Minnesota department of educa- 
tion is able to get fairly good compliance with the law from migrants in the 
fall when their children live here. But there is a problem in the spring when 
the children are migrating into the State. In order to get effective compliance 
with the law at that time of year, the department would have to have advance 
information on the numbers and locations of migrant children. This informa- 
tion normally is in the hands of the different recruiting agencies several weeks 
in advance of the children’s arrival. The recruiting agencies have a social and 
moral responsibility to make this information available to the Department of 
Education. Senate files No. 2498 and 1778 would be improved bills if they 
defined these responsibilities. 

Re: Minimum wage law for migrant farmworkers, Senate 1085: The mini- 
mum wage bill that is being considered by the Senate Subcommittee on Migra- 
tory Labor is a step in the right direction. It is possible to bring forth a number 
of arguments in defense of the procedure spelled out in S. 1085. However, it 
is also possible to list a number of reasons for the immediate inclusion of migrant 
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farmworkers under coverage of the present Federal minimum wage law. A 
few important reasons are the following: 

(1) First and most obvious is that migrant farmworkers work on consumer 
commodities that enter into interstate commerce. 

(2) The work performed by migrant farmworkers is basically the same as 
that performed by assembly line workers at General Motors. The only difference 
is that migrant farmworkers move up and down the assembly lines, while at 
General Motors the assembly lines move up and down past the workers. To 
include one under the minimum wage law and exclude the other is discriminatory. 

(3) Migrant farmworkers are not able to buy a can of string beans or bag of 
sugar at reduced prices just because they happen to be migrant farmworkers. 
Migrant farmworkers need the same minimum wage law protection that factory 
workers get, because the needs of migrant farmworkers are the same as those 
of factory workers. The present Federal minimum wage law is based on the 
premise that a wage of less than a dollar per hour is not enough to enable people 
to live in human decency. As a migrant worker told me recently, “After all, 
Father, we are people, too”. 

(4) A minimum wage of a dollar per hour would not price the commodities 
on which migrants work out of the consumer market. Let us use beet sugar as 
an illustration. About 6 cents of what the housewife pays for a 10-pound 
bag of sugar goes to pay the wages of migrant beet workers. An increase in 
wages of 50 percent would justify an increase of no more than 3 cents per 1v- 
pound bag of sugar. This slight increase in price would not price sugar out of 
the consumer market. Probably this same mathematical relationship holds true 
for carrots, head lettuce, celery, and string beans. It probably would mean 
slightly higher prices for some commodities, but it would also mean more money 
for migrant families. When there is a choice between better incomes for 
migrant families or slightly lower prices for a few consumer commodities, funda- 
mental laws of economics would favor the migrant families. 

(5) A minimum hourly wage of one dollar is necessary to keep children out 
of the fields. It is sheer economic necessity that compels migrant parents to 
make their children work. Migrant parents find it possible to observe child 
labor laws only in direct proportion to the size of their pay check. 

(6) Migrant farmworkers were excluded from coverage under the first Fed- 
eral minimum wage law, probably, for reasons other than economics, logic, and 
justice. Immediate inclusion of migrant farmworkers under the present law 
would rectify an old injustice. 

(7) In econelusion I would like to say that a number of arguments are used 
against the very principle of a minimum wage law. The record shows that 
very much the same arguments were used ever since the first minimum wage 
law was proposed. Time has shown how little they are worth. 


Senator WiniiAMs. Reverend Velte, Chairman of the Migrant Com- 
mittee of the Minnesota State Council of Churches. 


STATEMENT OF REV. WILLIS W. VELTE, CHAIRMAN, MIGRANT 
COMMITTEE OF THE MINNESOTA STATE COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 
AND MEMBER, GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


Reverend Vette. Senator Williams, Iam Reverend Velte, a member 
of the Governor’s Committee on Migratory Labor and Chairman of 
the Migrant Committee of the Minnesota State Council of Churches. 

As a churchman, I am concerned about people; greatly concerned 
about the people who come to Minnesota to harvest our crops and who 
are known in Americ: as migrants. 

More than 7,000 migrants, including children, come to Minnesota 
anually. The majority of them are Spanish speaking Americans who 
bring their families by car or crowded bus from Texas. There are 
adult workers from Mexico, and the British West Indies also. 

It goes without saving that these people need our Christian min- 
istry and friends ship. The Minnesota council of churches endeavors to 
enrich and expand its ministry io and for the migrant and his family. 
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We provide the best leadership available through the National Coun- 
cil of Churches—Division of Tired Missions, for this ministry. We 
have several seminarians working each summer with the migrants 
conducting vacation bible schools, worship services, personal counsel- 
ing, handcrafts, : and recreational leadership. 

This past summer in the Red River Valley, under the leadershi 
of Reverend and Mrs. Frank Reyes, full-time staff workers with the 
Migrant Ministry of the National ¢ ‘ouncil of Churches, we had one of 
the best responses in our work among the migrants and reached more 
of them through a diversified ministry than ever before. In Polk 
County, where this work was done. they had 35 volunteer workers; 7 
churches and ministers working with the Reyes. The attendance 
tripled over previous years. The record was 65. Reasons for this in- 
crease were: (1) Having the staff workers in the field; (2) parents 
wanting and getting better education for their children; and (3), 
which is quite vital, the response of the children for the instruction 
that was offered through these vacation bible schools. 

Let. me touch upon other areas in our State where our migrant min- 
istry touches the lives of these people. In the Hector area, the ac- 
ceptance was good; out of 586 migrants in the area 349 came into per- 
sonal contact with the seminarians who worked there through per- 
sonal counseling and other means. According to their report, the 
difficulty being that ignorance of the law, evidently, led to some of 
the indifference reported. 

Our attention was called to the fact that the workers there felt that 
the teenagers were oftentimes nonplused for something to do to take 
up their time, and they felt that if we could increase the possibilities 
for recreational facilities, that the teenagers’ problem would be greatly 
aided. 

In Faribault and Martin Counties, the working relationship was 

very good. It was reported to the committee that some of the growers 
even invited and took migrant families to their church with them and 
saw to it also that the children of the migrants were taken to he 
vacation bible school—which I think is a rather healthy condition. 

Three hundred of the three hundred and fifty migrants in the area 
found the ministry of the staff workers helpful through visitation 
and personal counseling. These reports point the direction in which 
we attempt to serve the migrant through educational, social, and reli- 
gious services, to meet the need of the migrant and his family. 

One of the critical areas in working with the migrants is commu- 
nication. We need better communications between the community 
and the migrant, the staff worker and the migrant, and between the 
State, say Minnesota, and the State from which the migrant comes, 
so that the education of the child which has been referred to will 
progress, rather than be retarded because of the lack of the educa- 
tional needs being met. There is need for pioneer work here if we are 
to communicate properly with the migrant who comes among us. 

We ought to recognize that the migrant worker is in the situation 
he is, not “because he is a social misfit by nature or inherently indigent, 
but because American enterprise has not shown enough ingenuity or 
taken enough initiative in seeing that migrants’ wages, working con- 
ditions, and living standards are in accord with the American 
tradition. 
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I think that has been referred to, and it certainly is a part of the 
legislation now pending, and certainly we are, I submit, in full accord 
with what is in the mind of Senator Williams and his committee to 
aid these people to make enough money so that they can properly take 
care of their children. 

The report came—I have not the statement for it—but the report 
came to me the other day that some of the workers from Jamaica, 
after they had worked for 2 weeks down in Faribault and their 
wages and the deductions were taken care of for board and room 
and other expenses; that one of the men reported he only had $6 
left for 2 weeks’ work, which is not very much in anybody’s pocket. 

So that there is a real problem here. And we do not have the full 
answer, but I am sure that this Senate committee will secure it for us. 

To bring about such changes as are needed to lift wages, improve 
working conditions, and raise living standards, we shall not only need 
better legislation, but we will need the right spirit and concern as 
ex xemplified i in our Christian faith to fulfill our role as good neighbors 
to the migrants. To that cause we pledge our best efforts—*as you 
did it to one of the least of these my brethern, you did it to me” (Mat- 
thew 25 :40). 

Thank you, Senator, for the high privilege of bringing this testi- 
mony, and I hope it can be of some service. 

Senator Winiiams. I am sure it can, and thank you, Reverened 

Velte. 

Commissioner Schweickhard, of the Department of Education, o1 
his representative, is next on our list. 

Good morning. 


STATEMENT OF EUGENE MEYER, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DIRECTOR, 
MINNESOTA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION, ON BEHALF OF HON. 
DEAN M. SCHWEICKHARD, COMMISSIONER 


Mr. Meyer. Senator Williams, my name is Eugene Meyer. I am 
Elementary School Director in the State Department of Education. 
Iam substituting for Commissioner Schweickhard. 

I have prepared a statement, and I would like to offer that for the 
record. Then I would like to say a few words about the things that 
are on the statement. 

I cited four educational problems that are created by the migrants 
so far as schools are concerned: The first one, that school boards and 
local school officials are often not aware of the arrival of the migrants, 
and sometimes they come and go before they know about them. 

Second, that the enforcement of the compulsory attendance law 
when children come so late in the spring creates a problem. Some- 
times the parents of the migrant children wish to keep the children 
at home as babysitters because the parents both work in the fields. 
Then, too, sometimes the person who has employed the migrants feels 
that it will create an unnecessary expense or a considerable expense 
on the treasury of the district, so they are not eager to have it known 
that they are in the district. 

Third, it is difficult for the school board to provide the necessary 
materials and supplies and equipment when the children come late in 
the year, and especially when they are not aware of their arrival until 
quite late. 
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In a summary of the notification that we received from the farm 
section of the Minnesota Department of Employment Security, there 
were 249 families that were reported to us. We immediately notified 
the county superintendents of the information on the forms; and of 
these 249 children, most of them arrived after M: ay 1, and 35 percent 
of them arrived after M: ay 11. So that it means that there is very 
little of the schoo] term remaining after the children arrive. : 

And then the fourth problem is the lack of information regarding 
the school records in previous places where they have attended school. 
There are no records that follow the children, and the teachers are find- 
ing it very difficult to get the essential information. 

Then I have jotted down a few things that are being done in 
Minnesota. 

The local school officials recognize their responsibility. Weas State 
department people have for sometime now been working with them 
discussing the matter, making them aware of their responsibility, and 
it is pretty well agreed that “the local school officials are responsible 
for the compulsory attendance as provided in Minnesota law. We 
have discussed this at county superintendents’ conferences, at school 
officers’ meetings in the various counties, by bulletins, and even at a 
Central States’ conference here a year ago last October, where 13 Mid- 
west States were attending the conference. We always stress the 
fact that the St: ee aids of Minnesota are available for migrant chil- 
dren the same as for local children. 

We feel that school boards, as information is available, are providing 
pretty well for the children, so far as equipment and supplies are 
concerned, when they have the information. There are summer pro- 
grams, chiefly of a religious nature, and some are recreational pro- 
grams that are being carried out. 

There are two recommendations that we in the department would 
make, and I have those on the report : 

First of all, that there should be some method of providing informa- 
tion to the school authorities relative to the number of children of 
school age who are coming, their place of employment, their time 
of arrival, and such other information as the school board may need. 
We have the beginning of that in Minnesota through this system of 
notification. It should be continued and expanded. 

And the second recommendation is that there be required some 
procedure for the transmittal of school records so that the school 
board and the school principals and superintendents may have that 
necessary information. 

Thank you, Mr. Senator. 

Senator WituraMs. I wonder if you could amplify that last state- 
ment a bit. What authority could we turn to to establish this require- 
ment on records, Mr. Meyer? 

Mr. Meyer. We have a system, of course, of pupil accounting in 
Minnesota, but it apples only, of course, in Minnesota. 

Senator WinuiAMs. Yes. 

Mr. Meyer. Now, we have no authority to make any legislation in 
Minnesota that requires this material, or this information to be taken 
to other States. There isa problem that the Congress may 





Senator WitiiamMs. That is the basic problem not only in educa- 
tion, but many of the other aspects of migrants’ plight. 
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Mr. Meyer. Yes, I appreciate that. 

Senator Wituiams. Their responsibility is fragmented in so many 
directions—— 

Mr. Meyer. That is right. 

Senator Wiiuiams. That no one can have the authority 

Mr. Meyer. The problem is, when the children arrive and there are 
no school records available, the teachers must grope around to find 
out where to place the children, what their level of achievement has 
been, and it means a loss of time. And then when they come so late 
in the spring, it takes several weeks to do that, and then school is out. 

Senator Witiiams. Of course, the Federal Government, if the 
people of this country were willing, could take some responsibility 
in this area. Of course, it would be a new departure. I am not sure 
whether the mass of America would approve of the Federal Govern- 
ment’s participating in any way in the education of these youngsters. 
What do you think ¢ 

Mr. Meyer. Frankly, I do not know. 

Senator Witiiams. How do you look at it ? 

Mr. Meyer. But I do know that if the local school authorities are 
to do the job well, the way it ought to be done, that information is 
needed. 

Senator Wittrams. We know that there is a hardship on the com- 
munity that has an influx of these youngsters who are temporary 
residents in the community. It seems too much to ask a school dis- 
trict to gear its plans for that short period when the migrant children 
are with them. We know of communities where the school popula- 
tion doubles, but it will only double for 4 or 5 weeks. 

Mr. Meyer. That is right. 

Senator Witt1ams. And how can the taxpayers provide the facili- 
ties necessary for this rush of new population that is so temporary / 

Now, there are also communities that are pioneering summer 
schools, and this, of course, just takes unused school plants and puts 
them to use during a summer. 

Now, if the Federal Government were to show an active interest 
in adequate education for the migrant kids, I would think that if 
money were to be applied to the problem, either to help on problems 
of teacher personnel or equipment, part of the requirement to come 
within the grant alone would be the requirement that records be kept 
and transmitted to the next community where the migrant goes. 

Mr. Meyer. I would want to—— 

Senator Wittiams. Would you feel 

Mr. Meyer. I would want the committee to know that in Minnesota 
our foundation aid program provides aid to school districts, and it 
also provides aid for summer school programs. So if a district sets 
up a program, there is State aid available to assist with this program. 

Senator Witt1ams. Well, I do not know how my colleagues on this 
subcommittee are going to feel about any of these things ‘that I have 
just been discussing, but I think that we will probably ‘consider them 
and perhaps make some specific recommendations to the subeommittee, 
which is composed of Senators Goldwater, Javits, Murray, and Ran- 
dolph. And if we should get an idea for Federal participation in the 
education, we will be back to you for opinions, if you do not mind. 

Mr. Meyer. Be glad to have you do so. 
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Senator Wituiams. Unless you want to advance an opinion now, 

Mr. Meyer. I am sure that if you set up anything in the way of re- 
porting, required reporting, you will find the Minnesota people glad to 
cooperate in whatever is required. 

Senator WituramMs. Of course, I do not know how the Federal Goy- 
ernment can require school districts to report anything. 

Mr. Meyer. Well, I do not know. 

Senator WitutAMs. Unless there is a quid pro quo. 

Mr. Meyer. I am setting forth the problem, Senator Williams, that 
is creating difficulty for local school administrators who have the 
responsibility. 

Senator Witu1Ams. Well, we appreciate your statement of the prob- 
lem as you see it firsthand, and I hope we can return, either personally 
or with written inquiries, for your position on some specifics that we 
might suggest. 

Mr. Meyer. We will be glad to be of assistance. 

Senator Wittrams. Allright. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Meyer follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY EUGENE MEYER, ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DIRECTOR, MINNE- 
SOTA DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION 


A. EDUCATIONAL PROBLEMS CREATED BY THE MIGRANTS 


(1) School boards and schoo! officials in many cases are not aware of migrants 
arriving in the districts. They often come and go before the school officials know 
about them. 

(2) Local school boards are confronted by problems of meeting the compulsory 
attendance law when pupils arrive late in the spring. In many cases the father 
and mother in the migrant family both work in the fields so they try to keep the 
older children at home to be babysitters for the smaller children, 

(3) Local school boards are confronted with the problem of providing neces- 
sary equipment and supplies for pupils attending school for only a short period 
in the late spring and early autumn. Of the 249 migrant families reported to 
the State department of education by the farm section of the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Employment Security last spring 2 families arrived in January, 70 
families in April, 90 families between May 1 and May 10, 60 families between 
May 11 and May 20, and 16 families between May 21 and May 31. Only 11 
families arrived after June 1. From this it can be seen that about 35 percent of 
the families arrive after May 11 with only 2 or 3 weeks of the school term 
remaining. 

(4) There isa great lack of necessary information regarding the school records 
of the migrant children including their age, grade, and even their correct names. 
The inability of many of the migrant children to speak the English language 
makes it difficult for school officials to get essential information from the children 
themselves in order to properly classify the children for placement in various 
grades or rooms, 

B. STEPS BEING TAKEN IN MINNESOTA 


(1) The responsibility of local school officials, including school board mem- 
bers, county and district superintendents has been discussed with them from time 
to time through announcements, at educational conferences, in bulletins and by 
personal discussion. Local school officials are agreed that they should meet their 
responsibilities regarding school attendance but feel that suitable information 
should be furnished to them. Many voiced the opinion that the recruiting agen- 
cies should assume some responsibility in the matter. 
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(2) School boards are providing facilities, equipment, and supplies where | 
necessary. A good illustration of this may be found in the Hollendale com- | 


munity where school facilities have been expanded to care for the migrant chil- 
dren in an upgraded class. There has been some criticism of this arrange 
ment as being segregation of the non-English-speaking children but it has been 
generally agreed that more can be done for the children in such a class rather 
than have them drift along in classes where they do not understand the language 
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and where the teacher is unable to give them adequate time and attention. 
In most cases Where the number of migrant children is small they are assimi- 
lated in the regular classrooms. 

(3) A number of provisions for summer programs have been carried out, 
chiefly of a religious nature, and park programs which emphasize health and 
recreation. In these programs as in the regular schools the migrant children 
often share their experiences with other children through demonstrations of 
music, dances, and games typical of their nationality. The language difficulties 
seem to present no serious problems in most cases. 


C. RECOMMENDATIONS 


(1) That the employer or agencies that recruit migrant workers should as- 
sume the responsibility of providing information to school authorities relative 
to the number of school-age children, place of employment, time of arrival, and 
such other information as is needed by the school authorities. 

(2) That there be established a required procedure for the transmittal of school 
records so that the county and local school authorities may have information 
needed in classifying and providing for the migrant children when they arrive 
ina new area. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. Is Mr. Loren S. Ward, superintendent of Pub- 
lie Schools, of Albert Lea, present, or someone who is his represent- 
ative ? 

Good morning, sir. 


STATEMENT OF EARL ENGBRITSON, TEACHER, SCHOOL DISTRICT 
NO. 241, FREEBORN COUNTY, ALBERT LEA, MINN., ON BEHALF 
OF LOREN S. WARD, SUPERINTENDENT OF PUBLIC SCHOOLS, 
ALBERT LEA, MINN. 


Mr. Encsrirson. Good morning, Mr. Chairman. My name is Ear] 
Engbritson. I am a teacher, employed by School District No. 241, 
Freeborn County, Albert Lea, Minn. 

My first experience with the migratory labor problem and its rami- 
fications came in 1936 when I became principal of the Hollandale 
Elementary Schools at Hollandale in Freeborn County, Minn. I 
have continued to reside in Hollandale or the Hollandale area since 
that time. In 1954, the Hollandale School District consolidated with 
the Albert Lea School District, and my present position is fifth grade 
instructor in the Hollandale School. 

Hollandale is a vegeable growing community, practicing an in- 
tensive type of farming in southern Minnesota. In doing this the 
farmers of the area require the services of a considerable number of 
migratory workers to do the seasonal work in caring for and harvest- 
ing tle crop. This seasonal work usually starts in April and con- 
tinues until late October or early November. The children of these 
migrant people are consequently in the school district during the last 
6 to 8 weeks of 1 school year and the first 4 to 8 weeks of another 
school year. 

There usually is a considerable turnover of workers during the 
summer as, after the completion of certain work phases, families 
move to other areas, and, when other work phases, particularly har- 
vesting begins, other migrants from other regions that have completed 
their particular term of employment come to Hollandale. Also, in 
my judgment, only about 60 percent of the migrant families that were 


| in Hollandale one spring or fall return the next spring or fall. 
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Consequently, there is also quite a turnover among the children of 
migrants who attend school from one term to another. There is also 
quite a difference in the total number who attend school, depending 
on family size and the willingness on the part of the parents and crew 
leaders on whom they depend to comply with the compulsory attend- 
ance laws. 

During the first years I was in Hollandale, very few migrant chil- 
dren attended school. ‘The migrant families usually shifted for them- 
selves, living in camps, in tents, or other forms of temporary shelter, 
To get information from them for school census purposes or to get 
them to send their children to school was next to impossible. Many 
did not speak English, and the few who did would say, “No habla 
Inglis,” when approached. If attempts were made to enforce com- 
pulsory attendance laws, they would simply move their tents to an- 
other location, usually across school district lines or to some remote 
point where they would not be easily found. In fact, at times some 
of the crew leaders were definitely antagonistic when attempts were 
made to obtain information concerning the children of migrant 
families. ] 

As the years went by and farmers began to furnish more permanent 
types of housing, and after becoming acquainted with the crew lead- 
ers, doing them favors and gaining their confidence, we were able to 
get fairly complete records on the children. 

In the late 1930's and early 1940's our enrollment in Hollandale was 
not large, and the few migrant children who came to school were 
enrolled in our regular classes. As years went by our permanent 
enrollment increased, and along with that came increased attendance 
on the part of migrant children. Added to that was a problem faced 
by most of our neighboring rural school districts. ‘Their enrollment 
of permanent students also increased, and they could not handle the 
migrants who lived in their districts, on the border of our district. 
Then too, many of their students were more than 2 miles from their 
school, and they had to furnish transportation or pay tuition to our 
school. By accepting these students our school population increased 
considerably. We continued to integrate the migrant children as best 
we could, but when our grades became so large that the teachers could 
no longer do a good teaching job, we were forced to hire extra instrue- 
tors in the spring and fall and set up special classrooms for the 
overflow. 

Another reason for these classrooms was the fact that many of the 
mjgrant children did not attend school with any degree of regularity 
duri ing the periods while they were away from our school. T herefore, 
their level of achievement was quite seriously retarded, and many 
times much more so in one subject than another. These extra class- 
rooms were set up on an ungraded basis, and the child was able to 
work at a level where he w ould not feel frustrated. 

Of course, we received considerable criticism from uninformed per- 
sons because of the seeming nonintegration, but invariably when these 
persons came and inv estigated and found out the facts they approved 
of the.arrangements we had made. In setting up these extra tempo- 

rary rooms we tried to follow this rule: Any child who could do work 
on a particular grade level was enrolled in a regular room as long as 
possible, but children who would benefit from the ungraded situation 
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were enrolled in the ungraded rooms. Many times after a year or two 
in an ungraded room a child could be enrolled in a regular classroom. 

In recent years our enrollment of transient students has been very 
high and nearly 100 percent of the migrant students in the district 
have been enrolled. ‘The number of transient students continuing on 
to high school, beyond the compulsory attendance age, has also in- 
creased in a er atifyi ing way. In many cases, too, we have noticed that 
when the child becomes older and enters junior or senior high school 
the parents have made arrangements for the child to stay at home 
in the home-base school until the end of the school term and join the 
family later. ‘The family, too, has returned to the home base for the 
beginning of the term or made arrangements for the student to return. 

Since the consolidation of our school district with the Albert Lea 
district, the same policies have been continued and improved upon. 
One of our former school board directors was elected to the Albert 
Lea Board of Education and is now serving his second term, so con- 
tinuity has been established in that way. The administration and 
supervisory staffs of our new district have been very helpful and 
understanding and have furnished materials and supplies in generous 
quantities for these migrant classes. 

[have given you this somewhat detailed account of how one school 
district has handled the educational problem of children of migratory 
laborers, not with any intention to boast, but rather to point up the 
fact that we have tried to meet the problem. We would be the first 
to admit that our situation is not all that we would like it to be and 
that many improvements are still to be desired. Rather, I have tried 
to picture the problem we have faced and our attempts to solve it to 
show that we have recognized the problem and accepted the fact that 
it is one we in the United States must solve if we are to give equal 
opportunity to all. 

[ believe that none of you will argue with the following statement: 
Our schools have served as a vehicle to improve our social and eco- 
nomic status. Further, I would like to say that I believe that the 
migrant worker and his family must be considered as an asset to the 
economic life of the community, the State, and the Nation, and must 
not be regarded as liabilities wherever they are, and that it is the 
responsibility of State departments of sidnciatbéen to provide and encour- 
age local educational opportunities for the migrant child. 

“If you agree with these statements, then I believe you will agree with 
these specific recommendations : 

(1) That compulsory attendance laws be established and enforced 
equally for the migrant child as well as for all other children. 

(2) That, because of the enormity of the problem that comes to 
some communities and the unusually heavy burden it places on school 
budgets, already strained beyond the breaking point, the State and 
Federal Departments of Education should give consideration to the 
reimbursement of school districts on a basis similar to other educa- 
tional problems, oy as handicapped children and children in feder- 
ally impacted areas. This would enable and encourage local districts 
to ace the i ational opportunities for these children. 

(3) That greater emphasis should be placed on the efforts to obtain 
uniform health and educational records among our several States so 
that some continuity of these records for migrant children could be 
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established and made available to schools along the migrant route, 
Guidance folders should also be developed and sent on by the schools, 

Copies of these records should be sent to the home-base school as well 
as to the next school along the migrant route. 

(4) That different agencies of local, State, and Federal Govern. 
ments such as the employment services and the departments of educa- 
tion should interchange their records, both intrastate and interstate, 
so that some advance knowledge of new enrollers might be available 
to school authorities, Some advances in accomplishing this objective 
were accomplished in Minnesota this past year. 

(5) That, in addition to enforcing attendance at regular schools, 
State and local agencies should establish summer schools to continue 
the education of the migrant children. To encourage this, the Fed- 
eral Department of Education should develop grants-in-aid. 

(6) That, inasmuch as the welfare of the children is tied in closely 
with the welfare of the family, the Federal Extension Service, as well 
as the local schools, should recognize their responsibility to provide 
adult educational opportunities to train the migrants as they are train- 
ing others in homemaking, child care, nutrition, language, and the like 
to encourage their sense of personal worth and responsibility. This, 
too, will require Feder: , encouragement. 

In conclusion, may I add these precautionary statements: No com- 
munity nor State should develop any services that are available to 
migrants or migrant children that are not available to all strata of 
society. This would not be democratic any more than would public 
development of services which excluded the migrant child or family be 
democratic. 

When new Federal regulations are developed, an educational policy 
of enforcement should be followed so that public understanding and ac- 
ceptance would be gained, and dogmatic and rigid enforcement should 
not be carried out during the early phases of a program’s development. 
This policy often develops an antagonistic attitude within a com- 
munity and results in a period of noncooperation which hinders rather 
than promotes compliance. 

In behalf of our school district and myself, I wish to thank you for 
this opportunity to testify before your committee. 

Senator Wiu1aMs. Well, Mr. Engbritson, some of the ideas that 
were halfway advanced are now filled out, and I gather the specific 
questions I had you would answer in the affirmative? 

Mr. Enaprirson. Definitely, sir. 

Senator Wiu1ams. And not only that, you have given us specific 
ways in which we can meet these problems. 

We are very grateful for your cooperation, and it is particularly 
meaningful because you are in a school district where you have the 
problem. 

Mr. Eneprrrson. I might say that this record is one that has been 
developed by the U.S. Department of Education. It is not sufficient, 
but it is an attempt, and we have used it. We have not. had the 

results that we would like. We have sent it on with the child. We 
have not got any back yet. 

Senator Winttams. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Eneoprirson. Thank you. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. I think it might be wise to break for 5 minutes. 
And it looks to me as though we are in a position to conclude the list 
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of scheduled witnesses this morning, or at least before luncheon. If 
evervbody is agreeable to that, I should think we would be through by 
Lo'clock, 

In this 5-minute period we have some cards here. If you who are 
interested and want to get copies of the hearings would put your 
name on the card, name and address, when they are published we 
would be very pleased to send copies to you. 

So we will take a recess for 5 minutes. 

(Whereupon, a brief recess was taken.) 

Senator Wittiams. We will resume with the testimony of Mr. Dale 
W. Nelson, secretary-treasurer of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion. Mr. Nelson? Fine. 

We have had the cooperation of the Farm Bureau in Michigan, 
Wisconsin, and now in Minnesota. 

I might say that the Farm Bureau spokesmen in Wisconsin yester- 
day did not have too much affirmative to say about the bills that are 
the subject of our hearings. Maybe we will fare better by the Farm 
Bureau in Minnesota. 


STATEMENT OF DALE NELSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER, MINNE- 
SOTA FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, ST. PAUL, MINN. 


Mr. Netson. I would like to say, at the start, we sent 75 copies of 
this statement to Washington, and I brought up 35 of them with me 
today, and I guess that was not enough. So if there is anybody that 
wants a copy later, if they will leave their name and address some 
place, we will be happy to provide them. 

My name is Dale Nelson. I live in St. Paul, Minn. I am the secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, a_volun- 
tary organization of actual farmers who pay annual dues. We are 
the State federation for 84 county Farm Bureau associations. There 
are 87 counties in Minnesota. We have a paid-up membership of 
approximately 31,000 farm families residing 1n these 84 out of the 87 
counties in Minnesota, so our geographic represent: ition is statew ida. 

The board of directors of the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation 
is deeply concerned with the serious impact of the proposed regula- 
ations from the Department of Labor on wages, transportation, and 
housing of domestic farmworkers employed by Minnesota farmers 
who may seek the services of the Federal-State employment services 
to obtain their needed farm help. 

Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation approves of the procedure 
whereby this subcommittee is conducting hearings on this very serious 
question, because we believe that the basic policy decision ‘on these 
issues should be fixed by Congress and not left to administrative regu- 
lations or procedure. 

Our concern over the particular proposals : arises from the fact that, 
in Minnesota, farmers are, and for the past 3 or 4 years have been, in 
a serious price-cost squeeze. Wages for farmworkers have steadily 
increased while farm prices have declined. Working conditions have 
improved considerably all at the expense of the farmer -employer. 
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The proposed regulations are not only restrictive but, because of the 
cost Impact, they could be confiseatory in certain agricultural opera- 
tions in Minnesota. Any artificial increase in farm costs by Govern- 
ment regulation or edict is at the expense of the farmer who 
employs. labor for his farm operation. Throughout any considera- 
tion of the problem (if there actually be one) is the fact that most 
farm labor in this area is distinctly seasonal in character. Our mem- 
bership is alarmed and aroused over the proposed regulations be- 
cause they are not justified and would be extremely costly to agri- 
eda in Minnesota. 

And, I might say here, we are thinking of the proposals when they 
were proposed to be issued by the Department of Labor, without 
congressional action on them. 

Furthermore, they are alarmed because these regulations pose the 
threat of union organizational activity at the farm level. Strikes, 
bannering, work stoppages, secondary boycotts, such as they recently 
had in the Tillamook area in Oregon, establish that farm production 
is not like industrial production; you can bank a steel furnace or cut 
down on automobile production line or eliminate it, but you rannot 
stop the natural oe of field crops nor the progress of nature in 

cattle, hogs, or other farm animals. Cows must be milked; that milk 
aan butterfat from it are perishable and, being a food product, must 
be carefully handled. These important factors of farm production 
should not be lost sight of in any consideration of the proposed 
regulations. 

Traditionally farmers have been friendly to organized labor; the 
converse has not always been true. It is our firm belief that if any 
regulations are to be put out to govern wages, hours, working condi- 
tions, or other factors governing farm employees, that they should be 
developed and written by farmers working through their voluntary 
established farm organizations. We stand ready on either the State 
or national level to give every assistance in any honest effort to re- 
solve the problem, if one actually does exist, in the realm of farm 
employment. 

And in summary: in conclusion, it is our position that if this prob- 
lem is sufficiently serious to justify action by the Federal Government, 
it should be resolved by legislation enacted by the Congress; and that 
befor any such legislation is passed, that farmers, who are going to 
have to pick up the check on any additional cost that may come from 
the legislation, should have ample opportunity to express their views 
on the particular subject so that they will not be saddled with an 
additional burden of recordkeeping and costs. 

Frankly, we in the Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation do not be- 
lieve the problem is sufficiently acute to justify any action on a 
national scale. If any such problems exist, they can be resolved very 
readily by existing laws and regulations at the State level in such 
States where a migrator vy farm labor problem might be present. Let 
us not overlook the possibility that the migratory farm problem might 
not be with us in the years to come. 

I want to thank you for your patience in listening to me. I trust 
you will give careful consideration to what I have brought to your 
attention. All of us in Farm Bureau urge that you go slow on the 
whole question of migratory farm labor costs as our family farms are 
disappearing fast enough now. 
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And I might add, again, that we would emphasize that the condi- 
tions are improving, as the Governor stated in his testimony. We 
feel that we should exhaust all State and local possibilities before we 
urge Federal legislation. 

But I would say, again, that in the Farm Bureau at this time of the 
vear is the time, when our farm families are wor king on their policy 
recommendations and on their resolutions to be presented at State 
meetings, and I do want to commend the Congress and the subeommit- 
tee for conducting hearings on this type of thing, because we feel, in 
the Farm Bureau, that this is the way to do things; if legislation is 
needed on this matter, this is much better than to try to interpret 
laws and issue directives from the Department of Labor as was pro- 
posed earlier in the year. 

Senator Wintiiams. Well, thank you very much Mr. Nelson. 

I wonder if we could examine one or two of your statements? 

Mr. Neutson. Yes, sir. 

Senator WituiAMs. I take it the general conclusion of the Farm 
Bureau is that the problems that we are talking about, migratory labor 
problems, are not sufficiently acute to justify any action on a national 
scale; is that what it is / 

Mr. Netson. Well, that is the opinion of our people at the present 
time. 

Now, as I say, we are in the area of policy development at this 
time. We hope that our counties and, especially those that are marked 
in red where the problems may exist, that they can think about it; and 
in the Farm Bureau it is entirely possible that our resolutions ¢ an do 
a turnabout from 1 year to another, but under our present resolu- 
tions this is the opinion; yes. 

Senator Witt1aMs. Although you say that if any such problems 
are found to exist, they can be resolved very readily by existing laws 
and regulations at the State level in such States where a migratory 
farm problem might be present. That is your statement. I just 
wonder, now; we have had some very penetrating testimony from 


people who are familiar with the problem of educating the migrant 
children. 


Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wittiams. And I gathered it was just about the unanimous 
feeling of the educators that ‘have spoken to us this morning that the 
job of adequate education cannot be done solely and excusively by 


local government. or State government. Did you have the opportunity 
to hear the educators ? 


Mr. Netson. Yes. 

Senator Wittrams. The problem of records and the continuity of 
education from the home base in Florida, Louisiana, Texas, California. 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

Senator Wiii1aMs. As the migrant flows north as far as Minnesota. 
You see the interstate problem here. 

Mr. Netson. I agree that there is one. and I have not entered into 
the education part of it because we have no resolution on that partic- 
ular part of it. 

Our concern, I think, is—our feeling is that we ought to exhaust 
all possibilities on a State and local level before we have Federal 


edicts or legislation on this matter. And we would say that it may 
hot ever be a problem. 
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Senator Witr1ams. Well, it looks to me as though local government 
has exhausted the possibilities and has been exhausted itself in the 
effort to furnish the American educational opportunity that these 
youngsters should have, and that they cannot get, as things are 
vies 

I do not know; have you had the opportunity to get out into the 
communities where the migrant workers are employed ? 

Mr. Netson. I have not a great deal. I have lived in Minnesota 
for only the past year. I have had some contact, but not a great 
deal. 

At the present time we are attempting to conduct some studies on 
this, and we did not have sufficient time prior to this hearing to have 
any specific examples. We are contacting growers who are our mem- 
bers and trying to get some background material that will be of 
benefit to our members in arriving at conclusions. 

I gathered from the testimony given by some of the people in 
the State departments and the Governor that they were continuing— 
and I do not really feel that we have exhausted all of the things as 
vet. And TI did not feel, from the Governor's testimony—he stated 
that we had exhausted all of the possibilities, that there are still areas 
that we can work in. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. Well, I do not know. From my experience, 
I do not know a comunity that just has not done all it possibly 
can without confiscatory taxation, to meet its school needs. This is 
true where I come from, I know, where communities with the popula- 
tion growth have just had tax ation up to their ears, and our only 
basis of taxation is the home and lot. I think that we will find 
American communities have done hereculean jobs, but it is becoming 
so massive that we might have to look to broader and more equitable 
bases of taxation for some assistance. 

I know that the Farm Bureau has a thoughtful attitude of going 
very slow on new developments in government, and of course we re- 
spect that. I just hope that your people will join with us in analyz- 
ing some of these problems that are not being met and are going to 
be very damaging to this country, such as the education of these 
thousands and thousands and thousands of youngsters. There are 
about a million migrant workers, you know. 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witi1aMs. We might, if we ever had the support of the 
Farm Bureau in trying to unlock some action programs in education 
and in housing 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witi1ams. We would see at last a better America in this 
area of a million migrant families. 

Mr. Netson. Well, I agree. I think there are some things in edu- 
cation that go on. I was dealing more with some of the other regula- 
tions that might come down with regard to this. 

Senator WitiiAms. Wages, probably. 

Mr. Netson. Wages, hours. 

corre WituiAms. Hours, child labor? 

Mr. Netson. Many things of that type, yes; which make it difficult, 
which ‘might actually tend to do away with ‘the migratory labor as 
people go more and more to mechanization. 
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Senator WiriuraMs. I find it helpful to actually go out into the farm 
area community, the farm communities where migrant laborers are 
used extensiv ely, to look at the school problems closely and the hous- 
ing very closely. And here, I will say, we have seen a grower attitude 
that is ‘enlightened and good, and they want to do all that they can, 
within their means, to provide housing that is as good as they can 
afford to provide. 

But we mentioned yesterday in our hearings that, normally, housing 
in this country is built on a credit basis. Very few of us have the cash 
to put up a unit of housing, so we borrow the money and pay it off 
over a period, a term course, which is a fundamental of housing in 
thiscountry. But the housing for these migrants cannot be built that 
way. because it has been our finding that this kind of temporary hous- 
ing is not the good security for a loan, you know, for any banker, 
conservative or liberal banker, to take the risk, because it is temporary 
housing and it will not be there 20 years. 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. 

Senator WiLLtaMs. So we just explored around the edges of possibly 
making this area of housing part of our national housing program. 
It seems like everybody else in the country, one way or another, gets 
help from the F ederal Government in housing, whether it is the | GI 
loan or the FILA guarantee, or the public housing or urban renewal, 

apartment housing, or housing for the elderly, college housing. But 
here is one area that we have not seen any Federal cooperation. And 
I hope in this area, too, that we might have your cooperation, if we 
can get a specific program. 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

Senator Wittiams. For your examination. 

Mr. Nevson. My progr: and we certainly are, in the Minnesota 
Farm Bureau, going to study this matter—we hope that our people 
will, and whatever their resolutions are, of course, we work on. 

In the American Farm Bureau we are tied, so to speak, and we think 
this is right, that whatever the majority of the members and the dele- 
gates at our national convention say, that becomes our policy, whether 
it was previously our State policy or not. We feel this is right, and 
this is the way to go. 

And, again, we want to study it, and I think that the fact that we 
have a subcommittee out checking on this and investigating it is very 
good, and I think this is the American w ay and the right way to 
arrive at decisions like this. And I am not nearly as concerned that 
we would get a new law this way as I would be for an edict issued by 
the Department of Labor to interpret a previous law that I really 
do not think covers the situation. 

Senator Wirit1ams. Well, I have not even examined you on that 
aspect of this problem, because we have our problems; Secretary 
Mitchell has his. 

Mr. Netson. Yes. 

Senator WitttaMs. Just one thing; just to give me a little appreci- 
ation of the nature of the Farm Bureau in Minnesota. Of course we 
are talking here of the vegetable-fruit industry, really. 

Mr. Netson. Yes, sir. 


Senator Wirn1ams. Is your membership, is it broad based, dairy, as 
well as—— 
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Mr. Netson. Yes, it is broad based. I would say in the areas that 
are circled we probably have a higher percent membership in those 
areas, or as high as any area of the State. Our lowest membership, of 
course, is in the northeast, where there is not much in the farming 
area. 

But we have, for example, in Marshall and Polk and Normal and 
Clay Counties and those; every one of those showed a substantial gain 
last year in membership, and appear to this year. And in that south- 
ern area we have a substantial—basically, the agriculture of Minne- 
sota, if you drew an “L” starting with a kind of “L” at the top and 
went down and then east, you would have the agricultural area. The 
northeast is mainly dairying and lumber and smaller farms in that 
area, 

Our counties that we do not have a farm bureau in are Cook and 
Lake up in the northeast, where the university does not list any full- 
time farmer any more. We have no members up there. And in 
Isanti County we do not have an organization, although we plan to 
organize that one this summer. 

Senator Witiiams. What is your membership? Perhaps you told 
us. 

Mr. Netson. Well, at the present time we have 30,804, exactly, 
Now, we have more than now. But those that were paid for last year, 
we have approximately 7,000 or 8,000 that have been turned in at the 
oflice during the last 30 days, but they are the 1960 memberships. 
And of that number, I suppose 1,000 of them are new ones. So if we 
wanted to take the new members plus our old ones, we could say we 
had probably closer to 32,000. 

But we start our membership year as of November 1. Some people 
pay as of July 1 that year, and we do not sign any more members bor 
that previous year. So our membership as of July 1 was that figure. 

Senator Wintiiams. Well, thank you for your patience. 

Mr. Netson. Thank you. 

Senator Witiiams. Mr. Edwin Christianson, president of the Min- 
nesota Farmers Union. Is Mr. Christianson with us this morning, or 
his representative ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator Wituiams. I hope they do not let the Farm Bureau have the 
entire say here. 

Well, any number of things might have developed here, but we will 
give Mr. Christianson an opportunity to file any statement later. 


———— ———— 


ee 


UTERUS 


Mr. Lyle Currie, executive secretary of the Red River Potato 


Growers Association ? 

( No response. ) 

Senator Wriiuiams. Mr. Claude Hormel of the Hollandale Aspara- 
gus Association, Good morning, sir. 

Mr. Hormer. Good morning, gentlemen. 

Senator WituiaMs. Let us get Hollandale placed here in our minds. 

Mr. Hormet. That is in Freeborn County, a way at the south of 
the map. The Hollandale area, incidentally, approximates 16,000 
acres in one solid area. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you. 
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STATEMENT OF CLAUDE HORMEL, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, HOL- 
LANDALE ASPARAGUS GROWERS’ ASSOCIATION, HOLLANDALE, 
MINN. 


Mr. Hormer. The Hollandale Asparagus Growers’ Association 
represents a group of asparagus growers who have pooled their har- 
vesting oper: ation of asparagus for purposes of convenience and effi- 
ciency. ‘The association is operated solely for the benefit of its mem- 
bers on a nonprofit basis. 

I shall first offer comment on the several proposed bills and their 
probable effect on our business and the migrants we employ, then 
somewhat on other segments of the vegetable industry in general. 


SENATE 1085 


This bill proposes to establish minimum wage rates on a 3-year 
graduated basis on all employers of agr icultural labor using more 
than 2,244 man-days of labor in the preceding year. 

(1) The first point to be made is that in such minimums no con- 
sideration is made for the high costs of noncash benefits borne by 
employers of migratory labor. These consist of housing, housing 
operation, recruiting, transportation expenses, and several types of 
insurance peculiar to migrants. 

I will now digress here orally. On that insurance thing, since 
it was mentioned several times in previous testimony, it has been the 
practice of our particular association to cover our migrants with 
three types of insurance. We have compensation insurance, and one 
bit of testimony, I think, indicated perhaps that was not the right 
kind. But I might cite an instance where we had two migrants 
killed by lightning in 1955 or 1956, I believe it was, while working in 
the field. And they received an insurance settlement of in excess of 
325,000. So I think that was rather important. That is one of the 
larger cases, of course. 

Then, in addition, we cover, with both hospital and medical in- 
surance and lability insurance on these people while in transit from 
Texas to Hollandale and while in transit from the labor camp to 
the fields, which covers that area in Wisconsin not covered by com- 
pensation insurance. 

We have not attempted to cover general health insurance, and 
the experience of at least one other grower in our area is that it is 
beyond the financial capabilities of growers to do that at the pres- 
ent time because of the high rates that are involved. And, instead, 
we handle that matter of medical problems by endeavoring in every 
way to collect these medical bills from our people. 

In the past year, there were several large medical bills for opera- 
tions. One ran as high as $800, involving the mother of the family 
of workers. And through the course of the season, by cooperation, 
we were able to collect 90 percent of that bill for the hospital and 
doctors. And we have had very good success that way. 

And that is about the only way our group has been able to operate 
that particular phase of the thing. We would like to see health 
insurance, if-it were financially possible. But it does not seem that 
there is anything in the field at the present time that answers that. 
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To continue the testimony, our association growers have a cash in- 
vestment in housing of approximately $210 per worker employed. 
Our records over a period of years show our housing cost to be approx- 
imately 20 percent of that investment or $42 per worker per year. 

Our total of all costs for migrant labor above cash wages averages 
approximately 25 cents per hour of labor each year. "Those costs 
continue to rise each year due to increased supply costs and new 

regulations adopted from time to time. E mployers of migrants are 

currently a popular target of numerous public and private welfare 
agencies. Many proposals from these sources merit serious considera- 
tion and adoption when practical and possible. Others are totally 
impractical and pose a definite threat to the financial solvency of 
employers. 

(2) The intent of the proposed bill is to exempt employers of less 
than 2.244 man-days of Jabor per year. It is our belief that this 
would be largely ineffective. In any community where there are 
employers using more than that amount of labor the legal minimum 
wages for such employers would set. the scale for all employers, both 
large and small. The reasons for this are obvious. Thus, the small 
operator will be hurt as much or more than the large operator. 

(3) The higher minimum rates proposed in this bil practically 
elimin: ate incentive payments for production as practiced in recent 
vears by our association. Recent rates paid our migratory labor have 
been 75 cents per hour base wage with another 20 cents to 25 cents 
per hour in graduated production bonus payments. This has given 
our workers about the equivalent of the top minimum suggested in 
this bill. If the proposed minimum of $1 is established, any incentive 
bonuses must be added to that and the net result to our growers 
would be no profit and probably a loss. To drop incentive payments 
would result in much lower efficiency in worker production as illus- 
trated ina later paragraph herein. 

Our growers the past 2 years have paid out 51 percent of their 
gross sales for harvesting their crop. From the remainder must come 
all costs of growing, fertilization, interest, and taxes on land and de- 
preciation of capitalized investment for establishment of beds. After 
covering these costs from the 49 percent, very little is left for profit. 

To illustrate the importance of incentive payments in maintaining 
efficient production from migratory labor, in 1947-49 we hired mi- 
grants on a straight-time basis. During that 3-year period our pro- 
ductive efficiency dropped 15 percent and harvesting costs rose 34 
pereent. In 1950 incentive bonus payments were introduced and pro- 
ductive efficiency immediately rose 22 percent over the 3-year average 
on straight time and costs decreased correspondingly, even at higher 

rates of hourly pay. In addition labor was much better satisfied. ~ We 
have operated on a similar basis since 1950 with equally good results 
and many migrant families return to us year after year. 

Now, I might add an oral digression here. Migrants are often pic- 
tured as being at the bottom of the social scale, as far as their income is 
concerned. But we have good sight from our experience; not. just 
isolated instances, but numerous families who have ede employed by 


us who have come for 1 or 2 or 3 years of work. They have conserved 
their assets and used that as a stepping stone to something better. 
And now we know many of them employed in civil service and State 
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highway departments and—for example, I understand that one young 
lady was even an author; or not employed by us, but others—a mi- 
erant worker, and she was a commencement speaker on the Owatonna 
High School commencement a year ago. 

Senator Winu1aMs. Over in Michigan we were told that the daugh- 
ter of a migrant became Miss Michigan and went to Atlantic City. 
She did not win, but came back to Michigan and became a school- 
teacher. 

Mr. Hormen. That is right. 

Well, many of these people have been very capable and, as I say, 
this has been a stepping stone which they have been able to use to at- 
tain something better. 

Another interesting side light is each year we have a number—sev- 
eral who are members of the Masonic Lodge, and one of our very re- 
spected men has been a foreman with us. He has worked with us for 
a number of years. And he was the installing officer in the Spanish 
unit of the Masonic Lodge in the city of Detroit. He comes from 
Texas. 

So we have a lot of these people who have used these opportunities 
tomove forward. So they are not chained by circumstances that they 
cannot do better. 

Senator Wiit1amMs. Would you not agree if the youngsters receive 
an adequate education, that there is more circumstantial probability 
they will be better citizens and do just what you are suggesting / 

Mr. Hormen. Definitely. 

Senator Witttams. It would be contributing to a better society. 

Mr. Hore. In cases these families have come and did this work 
with us in order to finance their young people to graduate from high 
sc hool. 

Most growers of other crops can and will counter the provisions of 
this bill with increased mechanization and increased size of operating 
units to justify costly equipment investments. Asparagus growers 
have no prospects of suc en = mechanical harvesting of their c rops so 
will doubtless be forced out of business, returning land to alternate 
crops most of which are already overproduced. 

In S. 1779 and S. 2498 a very brief comment is written here. 

Both of these bills propose to provide for registration of crew 
leaders of migratory labor. We feel the objectives sought here are 
good. The matter seems to be handled more completely by S. 2498 
and we would favor that version. We suggest there might be some 
clarification of the language on exemptions—lines 7 through 19 on 
page 3. 

SENATE 2141 


The intent of this bill would be to forbid children under 16 years of 
age from employment in agriculture at any time. Very likely supple- 
mentary rulings might be expected and should be forthcoming here to 
give : all agric sultural crops the same treatment as sugar beets now re- 
ceive, permitting 14- and 15-year-olds to work when school is not in 
session. 

(1) It is our opinion that the effects of this on emplovers would be 
ane. indirect. Potential supplies of migrant workers would be 
greatly reduced and employers would be forced to the use of more 
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imported labor. We know from long experience that local domestic 
labor over age 16 will not per form stoop labor tasks now performed 
by migrants at any price. Therefore the total longtime effect on 
employ ers is very difficult to predict, except that it will undoubtedly 
increase his costs. 

(2) We believe that such a regulation would eliminate many migrant 
sanistite from the potential labor supply in northern sections. Their 
sole purpose in coming north is to make money with as many members 
of the family working as possible. Those who really profit from such 
migration are the larger families. It isnot uncommon for families of 
5 to 7 members working, to earn a gross of $2,000 or more in 7 weeks 
of employment with our growers. 

(3) We think there are far-reaching effects involved in this pro- 
posed legislation to the children themselves. Agricultural labor as 
handled in this area, and, we think, in most others, is not detr imental 
to children ages 12 or older when working only when school is not in 
session. It is healthful and profitable for such children, whether 
migrant or local. It develops self reliance and responsibility and 
teaches children how to work and to achieve the satisfaction of en- 
gaging in productive labor. Since they have been ruled out of prac- 
tically all other industry, agriculture is about the only place left for 
them to get this experience. To shut them out of that field too, appears 
to us to be merely increasing the potential for teen-age delinquency. 

All the educators I have discussed the subject with, definitely favor 
agricultural work opportunities for children 12 years and up. They 
feel such vocational training is just as important as formal school 
training. Many of us from older generations are thankful we had 
such experience as young teen-agers. I personally feel a great deal 
of sympathy for the thousands of urban teen-agers today who are 
denied all productive work opportunities regardless of how much 
they would like to work. 

In conclusion I should like to emphasize that it has always been 
the belief of our association that migratory workers are entitled to 
clean, comfortable, and sanitary housing conditions together with the 
best pay that the economic conditions of our business can afford. For 
that reason we have tried to stay in the forefront in providing good 
housing with improvements from time to time when money was avail- 
able for that purpose. And we have likewise improved the incentive 
wage scale on several occasions. Both of those objectives are becom- 
ing increasingly difficult because of falling prices of our raw product. 

"Pwo of the most prominent factors influencing our prices in this 
adverse manner are: 

(1) Higher wage scales constantly imposed on processors of our 
crop. Processors complain competitive conditions do not permit them 
to pass these increased costs on to consumers so they pass them back 
to the producer of the raw product. 

(2) One of the principal reasons given for not being able to pass 
these costs on to the consumer is the arbitrar y buying methods of large 
chainstore buyers, forcing food processors to accept lower and lower 
prices for the food product. This is often accomplished particularly 
with smaller processors by threatening loss of business or w ithholding 
shipping orders if the processor does not accept their price terms. 

The result of all this is to put the producer between two fires— 
lowering prices for his product and constantly increasing labor costs. 
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The latter comes both through increased cash wages and more and 
better housing facilities and insurance benefits. Such a situation 


quickly becomes impossible for the producer whether he is large or 
small. 


I am prompted to make two suggestions: 

(1) Any minimum wage enacted into law covering agricultural 
labor should not exc eed 85 cents per hour. 

(2) The minimum age for workers in agriculture should certainly 
be no higher than 14 years and we think 12 years would be much 
better. 

Senator Wirn1ams. Thank you very much, Mr. Hormel. 

Is there a National Association of Asparagus Growers? 

Mr. Hormen. No, there is not. 

Senator Witiiams. I was just going to say that if there were, I 
might have a vote. I do not have an economic interest in asparagus 
farms, but a very sentimental interest. One of my closest friends 
grows asparagus, ‘and he lives in the Bridgeton area. 

Mr. Hormer. They have a California association, and then they 
have a New Jersey association. It is areawide. And they have never 
gotten together on a national association. 

Senator Witit1ams. I was just going to say if there were a national 
association, [ would vote for you. You are the only who likes 
my crew leader bill, the only one in three States. 

Mr. Hormen. I might say, in enlarging on that, I think there has 
not been too much adverse experience in our particular territory, but 
I know of instances in some other territories where these crew leaders 
have exploited the laborers themselves to a very serious disadvantage, 
where they take a contract for the work and get the pay and then 
pay the workers themselves, and the workers come out on the short 
end. 

Senator Win1tams. Yes, we have seen that, and that is one of the 
reasons we have the bill. And growers have been abused by the crew 
leaders, too. 

One further question. I certainly thank you for your thoughtful 
statement. What is your basic operation in the Hollandale area in 
picking? Do you use machinery, or is it stoop labor? 

Mr. Netson. All stoop labor. It is all snapped in our area. 

Senator Wiiiiams. I see. You have not gotten into that sulkylike 
affair? 

Mr. Hormen. No, with the size of our operation it would not be 
practical. It would just not work out. I think it is more practical 
for small growers. 

Senator Winiiams. Thank you very much. 

Is Mr. Robert Olson, president of the AFL-CIO, Federation of 
Labor, with us, or his representative ? 

(No response. ) 

Senator WiiitAMs. I think it is the intention of the AFL-CIO to 
file a statement with the subcommittee, which, of course, we will be 
pleased to include with our record. 

(Prepared statement of Minnesota AFL-CIO will be found on 
p. 410.) 

And it looks:to me as though we are just about down to our anchor 
man, Monsignor Cardin. Monsignor? 
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STATEMENT OF MSGR. VICTOR CARDIN, CHANCELLOR, DIOCESE 
OF CROOKSTON, CROOKSTON, MINN. 


ee Carvin. Senator Williams, my name is Msgr. Victor 
Cardin. Lam the chancellor of the diocese of Crookston. My subject 
is on the migrant children educational program as sponsored by the 
diocese of Crookston. 

The Catholic diocese of Crookston is situated in the northwestern 
part of Minnesota and comprises 14 counties. The Red River Valley 
extends over the western part of the diocese. 

Some 4,000 migrant workers, of Mexican-Spanish descent, are em- 
ployed in the beet fields on the farms situated in the territory extend- 
ing from Moorhead to Stephen, Minn. 

And I would say that this territory is well defined by the Red River 
on the north, on the west, and the red line over on the east. This 
would just about represent the territory which we cover in these mi- 
grant fields. 

These migrants are an essential link in the economic chain in the 
State of Minnesota. They till the beet fields, the harvest of which is 
processed by the American Crystal Sugar plants i in East Grand Forks, 
Crookston, and Moorhead. 

Because of the interdependency of the different groups, such as 
factory workers and field workers, it would seem that the problems 
affecting migrants would not be just a grower’s problem or small com- 
munity ‘problem, or processor's problem, but a State problem. 

In view of the fact that American-born migrant workers spend a 
considerable portion of the working year in the agricultural areas 
of this State, it would appear that they are entitled to the same rights 
as others engaged in gainful occupations. 

Consequently it would appear that the migrant workers who are 
now an important factor in various industries of Minnesota would 
be entitled to benefits such as compensation insurance, medical and 
hospital coverage, a family living wage, and opportunities for edu- 

cation, recreation, and good housing. 

These migrant w orkers come to Minnesota in the spring with their 
families in trucks or automobiles. They occupy dwellings furnished 
by the beet grower. There are consequently a large number of children 
of school age in these homes. 

The diocese of Crookston has been conducting an educational pro- 
gram for these children since 1943 during the months of June and 
July. The purpose of the program is to provide elementary religious 
ahd secular education to children of migrant working families who, 
because of their nomadic life, have little ‘opportunity to receive a for- 
mal education as provided in the public and parochial grade schools. 
These children are, by reason of their birth in Texas and other South- 
western States, American citizens. Our object is to provide these 
children with school and recreational surroundings which would help 
them adapt themselves to the American way of life. 

The diocese of Crookston provides two boarding schools for these 
children, one in Crookston and the other in Moorhead. Day schools 
are also in operation in Stephen, Oslo, and Ada. The children are 
brought on Sunday to the boarding schools in buses, station wagons, 
and ears and are lodged and fed in these schools until Friday after- 
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noon. Classrooms and gymnasiums are converted into temporary 
dormitories. The menu of the meals conforms considerably with the 
food received in the homes of these children. The boarding school 
program assures a more regular attendance and concentrated educa- 
tion of the youngsters. 

We have such a short time to work with them; that is one of the 
reasons we decided to organize the boarding school. 

A staff of nuns, seminarians, and high-school students conduct a 
teaching program covering the first six a of elementary school. 
While all subjects are taught in English, the children revert to 
Spanish when among themselves. They are eager to learn, courteous 
and well disciplined. They range in age from 5 to 14. An average of 
148 boys and 142 girls attended the classes in the Cathedral boarding 
school, and the average enrollment in Moorhead was 150 children 
during the 5-week period. Their haphazard school experience in 
other places makes them uneven as class groups and all far behind 
their age in learning. Most of the older children speak English 
fluently. 

A well-rounded outdoor recreational program in the park and the 
swimming pool, and attendance at church services, also builds up 
the morale of the youngsters. 

A census of the migrant families is taken by a group of seminarians 
and college students prior to the opening of the classes in mid-June. 
Most of these seminarians are from Texas, Colorado, and New Mexico. 
Their fluent Spanish gives them an easy access to the parents. They; 
that is, the seminarians, explain the advantages of the schooling 
offered free of charge to the children and the means of transportation. 

Most of the parents, attached as they are to their little ones, are 
willing to entrust their children to the seminarians and the sisters 
throughout the week. The seminarians also take a sympathetic in- 
terest in the problems of the migrant workers and encourage them to 
attend hare services where instructions in Spanish are given. 

The greatest problem, I believe, encountered by migrant workers 
in this area is the housing situation. Less than 40 percent of the 
migrant families live in dwellings which meet with the State’s 
standards. In many places the water supply is questionable or difficult 
to reach; toilet and washing facilities are inadequate in many places. 
It is the opinion of those who are in intimate contact with migrant 
workers that housing standards have not improved in the same mea- 
sure within the past 15 years as the quality and efficiency of the 
laborers. 

The educational program of the migrant children is financed by 
the diocese of Caen, free of charge to the migrant parents and 
children. The summer staff comprises the services of 2 priests, 22 


_—— 


sisters, 8 seminarians, 22 lay employees, and some 20 high school stu- 
dents. 

_ We feel that is is a privilege to serve the needs of these migrant fami- 
lies and to provide at least some education to these little ones who 
otherwise would not be able to cope with so many difficult situations 
later on when they reach the age of maturity. 


I am happy to have had the privilege of presenting this report to 
the committee. 
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Senator Wituiams. We are grateful to you, Monsignor, and I am 
glad that we are concluding our hearings today with this dese ‘ription 
of very high-level help and achievement for the young people in your 
part of the St: ite. 

The tragedy is, of course, that what you are doing is an unusual 
example of eflort, and there is very little of this solid building of our 
young people in the migrant streams of labor. As a matter of fact, 
we have not seen anything like this in the three States we have been 
in. And it is certainly encouraging and reassuring to know that some- 
where we have broken through and found a partial answer to the 
problems that the young people particularly face. 

Wecertainly applaud your effort. Thank you. 

Monsignor Carprn. Well, thank you, Senator. 

I have some new spaper ¢ lippings here which I would hke to submit. 

Senator Witx1aMs. I was just going to say, how far is it to your 
diocese? You came a long way, did you not? 

Monsignor Carvin. 300 ‘miles, § Senator. 

Senator WILLLAMs. Did you drive or—— 

Monsignor Carvin. We drove down, yes. 

Senator Wimu1aMs. I wish I could take the time to go up there to see 
your program. 

Monsignor Carpry. Well, you would not see anything now, Senator. 

Senator Wittams. No; your growing season Is just in the middle 
of the summer, is it not ? 

Monsignor Carprn. Yes. I believe there are still some migrant 
workers in the area, and some who live there the year around ; but 
our activities usually begin the early part of June ‘and end in July; 
that is, our own activities. 

Senator WiitraMs. Can we have those clippings for our files? 

Monsignor Carvin. Surely; gladly. 

Here are some pictures of the medical examinations conducted by 
nine physicians in Crookston. And they found that the average stand- 
ards of health among these youngsters was even higher than our own 
young people. They were surprised. 

Senator WititaMs. This is excellent. 

We also have another statement from Rev. Claude Donndelinger, 
also from the Crookston diocese, which we will include for the record. 

(The prepared statement of Rev. Claude Donndelinger follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Rev. CLAUDE DONNDELINGER, DrrReEcTor, SPANISH 
EDUCATION PROGRAM OF THE DIOCESE OF CROOKSTON 


é 


I would like to make the following comments on the three bills being spon- 
sored by the committee for the next session of Congress. 

In reference to the child-labor problem. There seems to be laws on the books 
at present, but it seems also that they are impossible to be enforced. Where 
each farm has a family or several, being scattered all over many townships 
and counties, it would take a large force to even begin to check up and then 
would be the problem of proving that the children are actually working and 
not merely baby-sitting or hauling water. It might be practical to put it into 
law that children below a suitable age would not be allowed in the fields. A 
minimum age for working would have to be low enough to be practical; after 
all the children are on vacation from school, they can and should do some 
work, and local children need some chance to earn some money, working 
around in onion fields, ete. 

In reference to registering the crew leaders it should be pointed out that a 
crew leader is rather the exception in the Red River Valley. Acreage is small 
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and workers are more in family groups than in large camps. Where laborers 
are more concentrated and under a crew leader it should certainly be required 
that he be registered in some way, that he be literate, in English and Spanish, 
that he keep reports and file them to be checked up on by authorities. It is 
quite common that these crew leaders themselves will attempt to cheat the 
laborers out of part of their wages. 

Concerning minimum wage, most of the workers with whom we are familiar 
in the Red River Valley come up from Texas in family groups. An agent is 
sent to Texas each winter to recruit these workers. In the spring, they arrive, 
in May or the first part of June. A farmer with enough acreage to need five 
workers receives five laborers. These might be one man, his wife, fairly old, a 
15-year-old boy, a 16-year-old girl, and anything else from a 14-year-old girl to 
a 60-year-old grandmother. With a family group like this the hourly wage 
averages out quite low but it is due principally to the fact that these are not 
very good workers. This type of group is quite common, and rarely does a 
farmer have five good workers when he had contracted for five workers. When 
a minimum wage is considered, either proposed or to make up statistics for the 
past, this point should be considered. 

It should be further considered that these crops for which this labor is im- 
ported are high income crops where a good wage could easily be paid, since the 
cost of labor is relatively small in proportion to the total income. The profit 
margin is far above the ordinary farm staples like wheat or barley, ete. 

Better wages could be assured by regulating the contracts for labor to assure 
that a farmer does not ask for more laborers than he can adequately supply 
work for. Often a farmer will contract for more than he needs just to have 
an extra supply on hand. In these cases it is impossible for his laborers to 
receive adequate wages since there is not enough work for all the laborers. 

It is suggested then, that a good minimum wage be set for a normal worker, 
a grown up male, and that not such a high wage be set for the others who are 
not the equivalent of a normal wage earner. 

As part of the problem of minimum wage there is much further to be said of 
a greater problem of the Mexican migrants, a problem due to the Federal 
Government. That is the problem of the braceros or Mexican nationals. 

This program was initiated during the war when there was a shortage of farm 
laborers. The peak employment of Mexican nationals during wartime was 
63,000. Yet the number increased to 186,000 in 1954, and to 492,860 in 1956. 
The number is most likely that great this year. This is in addition to the 
number of wetbacks which might be anywhere up to and over a million. 

The effects of these workers is as follows: The minimum wage of these work- 
ers set by the Federal Government amounts to 50 cents an hour. The Govern- 
ment also spends considerable money in arranging their work so they are avail- 
able at the necessary times in different parts of the country, even to the extent 
of shipping them by plane. Therefore the native Spanish-speaking people of 
Texas are driven out by unfair competition. 

In 1955, 95,000 Mexican nationals were imported for work in Texas and 
53,000 natives of Texas were forced to look elsewhere for work. That same 
year, at a time when there was widespread unemployment in the United States, 
over 300,000 nationals were imported for the entire country. 

It is recognized by all those who have the responsibility for caring for the 
Texas Mexicans that the bracero program depresses the wages so that the 
people are forced to migrate for work at decent wages. In 1957, there were 
538,290 legal workers imported for agricultural work in this country. What is 
the natural effect of such a program. If the Federal Government would import 
a half million foreign workers to Detroit to work in the automobile factories 
at a dollar an hour, if the unions would stand for it, the natural effect would 
be that the native labor force would be made to move elsewhere for work, not 
for three or four an hour, but for a dollar and a quarter. 

From 1943 to 1958 the Federal Government spent $100,326,356 to administer 
the bracero program. If this money had been spent to aid the native migrant 
population I am sure that we would not have the present problems of today. 

Certain conditions are set up of course, that must be followed before Mexican 
nationals may be hired; namely, sufficient domestic workers are not available; 
proof must be furnished that the importation of nationals will not have an 
adverse effect upon labor conditions; reasonable efforts be made first to attract 
domestic laborers at wages and hours comparable to those offered to braceros. 
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These conditions might be fine in theory but in practice it is almost universally 
believed that these workers are imported to satisfy the greed of the big growers 
of the Rio Grande Valley, the growers of California, and elsewhere. 

It is impossible for the domestic labor force to compete with the half million 
foreign workers imported by the Federal Government. Agriculture, like other 
parts of the economy, works on the principle of supply and demand. Why 
should a farmer worry about low wages paid to his workers when, if they 
don’t like it, the Government will supply the farmer with cheaper labor yet? 

This must be remembered. We cannot judge what a Texas worker will work 
for by comparing his wages with the wages of Detroit or industrial centers. We 
have to judge by what the wages are back where he is forced to migrate from, 
What it should be is a different thing, but in practice a Texas worker will work 
for anything better than is possible back home. Back home means 50 cents 
an hour because of the Mexican nationals brought into this country by the 
Federal Government. Small farmers of the Rio Grande Valley, employing 
domestic workers at relatively high wages make a good profit. Large growers 
in the same area employ Mexican nationals at much lower wages and one can 
imagine the profit they make. 

Any law regulating minimum wages for migrant workers must also include 
Mexican nationals and not allow them to be paid according to Mexican stand- 
ards, but according to standards of this country. 


Senator WitiiaMs. We have also received a letter from R. A. Olson, 
president, Minnesota AFL-CIO, and a statement from June Cedar- 
leaf, chief, Division of Women and Children, Industrial Commission 
of Minnesota, which will be made a part of the record. 


MINNESOTA AFL-CIO FEDERATION OF LABOR, 

St. Paul, Minn., September 29, 1959. 
Senator HARRISON A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
U.S. Senate Building, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR: Because of the official business of the Minnesota AFL-CIO 
Federation of Labor occurring this week in Duluth, I am unable to appear per- 
sonally before your committee in connection with matters relating to migratory 
labor. 

I am, therefore, taking this opportunity to advise you of our views by letter. 

The required number of copies of our statement are being supplied under 
separate cover. 

The Minnesota Federation is indeed concerned with the problems that arise 
in connection with migratory labor. Our conventions have adopted positions 
favoring insurance extension to migratory laborers. We have also favored the 
inclusion of such laborers under the protection of minimum wage laws. 

The difficulties facing migratory laborers in Minnesota are pointed out in the 
1958 report of the Governor’s human rights commission for this State and en- 
titled. “The Migrant Worker in Minnesota.” No doubt this report will be a 
matter of record before your committee as the result of its hearings in this 
State. If through inadvertence it is not a part of your record we certainly 
would like to know so we can place it before your committee. The report indi- 
eates some of the tragic housing and health facilities which are furnished to mi- 
gratory workers in this State. 

It,is our view that these problems of migratory workers are basically national 
problems, rather than State problems. The problems embrace at least the fol- 
lowing subjects: Health, housing, education, wages, hours and working condi- 
tions, and insurance, including workmen’s compensation and off-the-job accident 
and sickness insurance. While some of the States may have laws or regulations 
on some of these subjects, it is apparent that State legislation is inadequate and 
not vigorously enforced because of lack of personnel or otherwise. 

Turning to some of the bills supplied us by your committee as within the 
scope of your hearings, we note that S. 2498 is confined to registration of 
contractors of migrant agricultural workers. Undoubtedly that is a good step, 
and a necessary step, but in our view is far short of the total task which needs 
to be done. Actually all the contractor has to do is to make necessary applica- 
tion with the Secretary, and take out liability insurance on his motor vehicles, 
satisfy the Secretary of his financial responsibility with respect to judgments, 
and pay the necessary application fee. Upon compliance with the foregoing he 
may be given a certificate of registration. The obligations set forth in section 6 
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appear to be rather general in nature, and in many cases only “estimates” are 
called for. Under the circumstances it will be difficult to prove violations there- 
of. In a number of other instances the Secretary is only applicable as he is only 
the manager or supervisor of the activity in question. We also note that the 
maximum amount of the fine to be imposed for willful violation of the proposed 
law is $500. Certainly this isn’t very much of a deterrent. We note in contrast 
that the maximum amount of fine in the recently passed Labor-Management Re- 
porting and Disclosure Act of 1959 is $10,000. 

It seems to me that a better proposal would be that no person could act as a 
“migrant agricultural labor contractor” unless the laborers and their families 
contracted for were going to be employed and cared for pursuant to acceptable 
standards of health, housing, wages and working conditions, education, and 
insurance. If in a particular State the workmen’s compensation law does not 
apply to agricultural labor, which is true in Minnesota, then there should be 
Federal provisions covering such employment, inasmuch as migratory laborers 
are one of the groups most in need of this kind of protection. 

With respect to S. 1085, we observe again that this bill also is a step in the 
right direction so far as it seeks to extend to certain agricultural workers the 
benefits of the minimum wage provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act after 
a rather extended period of time. The language of the bill with respect to the 
extension of overtime provisions of the cited law are so restricted that it is 
doubtful that they would ever become operative. As we read 8S. 1085, however, 
it does not appear to be confined to migratory laborers and applies to agricul- 
ture in general so long as 2,244 man-days of hired labor were used during the 
preceding calendar year. Based on a 6-day week and a full year, this would 
indicate that employers of 7 or less would be exempt, or 14 or less, based on 
a half year of employment. 

It has, of course, long been the position of organized labor that wage and hour 
protection should be given to agricultural laborers on industrial-type farms. 
We, therefore, feel that this bill is a step in the right direction, but it certainly 
does not afford the industrial-agricultural employee the protection which he 
deserves. 

Very truly yours, 
R. A. Otson, President. 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JUNE CEDARLEAF, CHIEF, DIVISION OF WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN, INDUSTRIAL COMMISSION OF MINNESOTA 


In Minnesota as elsewhere in the United States the migrant agricultural 
workers “enjoy” a standard of living far below that of other citizens of the 
State. The housing provided for them, although improving slowly, is still 
likely to be a small 1-room shack for 8 to 10 adults and children without modern 
plumbing or electricity and frequently without heat or screens. Among them 
we also find the greatest employment of young children. Because of the low 
annual income of migrant workers the employment of children as young as 
9 and 10 for long hours in farmwork is common. While more and better 
schooling is essential to eventually improve their standard of living, the migrant 
children still have “the lowest educational attainments of any group in the 
Nation. They enter school later, attend fewer days, show greatest retardation, 
achieve least, drop out of school earliest and constitute the largest single reser- 
voir of illiterates” (Regional Conference on Education of Migrant Children). 

In the enforcement of Minnesota child-labor laws and their concern for work- 
ing conditions in the State, the industrial commission each year has made spot- 
check investigations in the areas where migrant workers are employed. In 
1949 our reports for the very small area around Hollandale where migrants 
work indicate “hundreds” of children under 16 years of age were working 
instead of going to school. Discussions with school officials at that time showed 
very few Texas-Mexican children enrolled in the local schools. The difficulties 
is bringing them into school were expounded at great length—the schools were 
crowded and had no room for them; the children did not speak English; no 
school records were available for them; the children had lice; they were 
retarded: the schools did not have enough money for special programs; the 
migrant parents did not want their children in school; the local people did not 
want their children in the same school with Texas-Mexican children; they were 
needed for work on local farms; their parents needed the income the children 
earned. 
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The same year the Federal wage and hour law was amended to prohibit the 
employment of children under 16 during school hours in agriculture. One of 
the purposes of that law was to make it possible for all children under 16 to 
attend school. The following fall in the same area, Hollandale, we found 
growers and local people in an uproar—they insisted the migrant children were 
needed on the farms where potatoes, onions, asparagus, and other crops are 
raised; they had to work—law or no law. They claimed migrants were leaving 
the area because their children could not work in the fields and that the local 
vegetable crop could not be harvested without them. None of the migrant 
children were enrolled in school. The local solution was to close the school for 
all its pupils for 2 weeks. Eventually the local people calmed down, worked 
out their probems, and encouraged the migrant children to enter their schools 
so that today we find 90 to 100 migrant children enrolled in the Hollandale 
schools each spring. The number of children employed illegally during school 
hours is small. 

On the other hand in a survey in the spring of 1958 of child labor and school 
attendance of migrant children in a small part of the Red River Valley in 
northwestern Minnesota where sugar beets and potatoes are’ the principal 
crops, we found approximately 5 percent of the children under 16 employed 
during school hours contrary to both Federal and State laws (even though no 
fieldwork was in progress and opportunities for working were limited). How- 
ever, although the children might not be working the day of our inspection; 
59 percent of those of school age in the area were not attending school; 48 per- 
cent of those not in school could have attended 4 weeks if they had entered 
when they arrived in the area; 8 percent could have been in school 5 weeks: 
36 percent might have been in school for at least 2 weeks. This survey covered 
106 migrant children in only a small area of the State. 

In this instance the department investigators gave the names of the migrant 
children to the school which the child would normally attend. The reactions 
of the school people varied—some were just not interested; one said she didn’t 
have any children in the grades in which the migrants belonged ; another claimed 
the migrant parents resented having to send their children to school; another 
did not think it worth while to get them into school for a few weeks. But all 
agreed that if the migrant children voluntarily enrolled in their schools, they 
would take care of them. 

Armed with their lists of migrant children not in school, our investigators 
also tried to secure the cooperation of the largest recruiter of migrant labor 
in the Red River Valley in giving local schools information about the migrant 
children moving into their districts so that the school could prepare for them. 
They were told the company could not take that responsibility, and the company 
official questioned whether the schools would do anything about it if they were 
notified. However, some progress has been made: a few schools and school 
people, such as in Fisher, do an outstanding job for migrant children, especially 
during the fall term. 

As you can see, our problems have been knotty even though we have minimum 
age laws to help us during the school year. But we still have no minimum 
age (except the 14-year minimum under the Sugar Act of 1948) for employment 
outside school hours. Children as young as 5 and 6 could be employed; we have 
found them as young as 9 and 10 working long hours in agriculture in Minne 
sota. To acquire even the low annual income of the migrant worker and the 
basic necessities of food and shelter mothers and children must work. Efforts 
to improve the working and living conditions by voluntary cooperation have 
met with a measure of success in some instances—failures in others. Efforts to 
establish minimum standards through legislation in Minneota have been even 
less successful. Bills introduced in the State legislature to establish a general 
minimum age for the employment of children in Minnesota, including a low 
minimum of 12 in agriculture, have failed. Attempts to revise our antiquated 
minimum wage law, which now excludes agriculture, have also failed. 

The many agencies of State government—education, health, employment, labor, 
and others—have tried within the limits of their laws, and budgets, to improve 
the basic working and living conditions of migrant workers and their children. 
They have sincerely tried to work with growers, local officials and citizens. Yet 
after many years of such attention migrants and their children are still living 
in squalid housing and receiving low wages; their children are still working 
at a very early age and not securing the opportunities for an education which 
might enable them to escape from their present way of life. In my opinion, 
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more positive action in the form of Federal legislation is necessary if the 
migrant families are to share in the much-publicized high standard of living 
in the United States within the foreseeable future. The proposed bills to include 
agriculture under the child labor and minimum wage provisions of the Federal 
wage-and-hour laws, as well as the registration of crew leaders, would go a 
long way toward creating the basic conditions under which the migrant families 
could improve that standard of living and solve many of their own problems. 

Senator Wixuriams. I think it is fitting that the last statement for 
the record comes from Senator Humphrey, of course of Minne- 
sota, who undertook a similar task in the problems of the migratory 
workers some 7 or 8 years ago, and out of his hearings came some posi- 
tive proposals. It was unfortunate that at that time Congress did not 
pass the measures suggested. I am hopeful that the climate is better 
now for some positive action to try to improve the conditions that have 
been described by so many of you here today and so ably. 

(The statement referred to follows :) 


StaTeEMENT oF Hon. Huperr H. Humepnrey, a Senator From THE 
STATE OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate being afforded this opportunity to pre- 
sent this statement on the problem of migratory labor. I am confi- 
dent that this series of hearings will have a very healthy effect. in 
calling to the public’s attention the tragic plight of migrant farm 
laborers in our country. If this subeommittee should accomplish 
nothing more than this, its time will have been well spent. Migrant 
farm laborers—women, men, and children—are indeed our forgotten 
workers. We all bear a share of responsibility for the lack of atten- 
tion and consideration which have been given to these workers and to 
their families. It is not a pleasant picture, Mr. Chairman, but it is 
one which we must face up to and resolve to take affirmative steps to 
remedy the present situation. 

It was my privilege in 1952, as chairman of the Subcommittee on 
Labor and Labor-Management Relations of the Senate Committee on 
Labor and Public Welfare, to hold extensive hearings on migratory 
labor. These hearings convinced me that if there was any situation 
which demanded greater public consideration and attention, it was the 
plight of migrant workers. On the basis of our hearings, the com- 
mittee favorably reported out a bill to establish a Federal Committee 
on Migratory Labor. The purpose of this committee was to bring 
about a more effective coordination of policy at the Federal level with 
respect. to the employment of migratory agricultural labor. Unfor- 
tunately, this bill was never acted upon by the Congress. 

Since that time there has been tragically little consideration being 
given to this social problem. Yet, the situation is little improved. 
Migrant laborers and their families live under conditions which 
should shame us all. I shall not burden this subcommittee by reciting 
illustrations of the subhuman conditions under which migrant la- 
borers work and live. 

I would point out, however, the following facts which every Ameri- 

an should be aware of : 

First, migrant farmworkers are at the very bottom of the economic 
scale. The latest figures indicate that the national average annual 
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wage for hired farmworkers is only $892 a year, and this includes $14 
in nonfarm earnings. 

Second, although the general farm population is dropping, the 
number of migratory farmworkers remains high. Of the 2 million 
hired farmworkers employed for more than 25 days in 1958, about 
one-fourth were domestic migrants and there were an equal number 
of foreign contract workers, mostly from Mexico. The number of 
child workers is also rising. 

Third, the housing conditions of migrant workers are utterly ap- 
palling. Less than half a dozen States have adopted laws whic -h meet 
the minimum recommendations on housing as made by the President's 
Committee on Migratory Labor in 1951. 

Fourth, the transportation facilities for migrant workers are both 
inadequate and unsafe. Reports of buses and trucks, loaded with mi- 
grant. workers, being involved in accidents resulting in the injury and 
death of men, women, and children are all toocommon. To date there 
has been ineffective regulation of such transportation facilities, 

Fifth, migrant farmworkers are usually specifically excluded from 
the bene hits of soe ial legislation such as minimum wage-and-hour laws, 
workmen’s compensation, unemployment insurance and recognition of 
their right to bargain collectively. 

As citizens of the richest and most powerful country in the history 
of the world, we cannot be proud of the living conditions of these 
migrant laborers and their families. Social justice demands that we 
give them the consideration to which they are entitled as fellow human 

ings. 

There are times, Mr. Chairman, which call for righteous indigna- 
tion. And the deplorable conditions under which migrant laborers 
work and live is cause indeed for righteous indignation. I am hopeful 
that these hearings will spark the Congress into taking : action on legis- 
lation to help raise the living standards of these forgotten people. 
It is Incumbent upon us as Members of the Congress that we act 
promptly in this matter. I will be looking forward to the report and 
the recommendations of this distinguished subcommittee. 

And I am hopeful, too, that the administration will show more of 
an interest than it has in the problems of migrant workers. It has 
throughout its almost 7 years in office been strangely apathetic to the 
needs of these people. The administration seems more interested in 
balancing budgets than in balancing the moral scales. The adminis- 
tration can wax poetic over the reasons for raising the interest rates 
but it seems to be blind to the need for raising the living standards 
of migrant farmworkers. The Secretary of Agriculture grows in- 
dignant over the so-called farm surplus but he ‘shows little concern 
over the exploitation of hundreds of thousands of our people who work 
in the fields to supply us with food. 

In all fairness, I want to take this occasion to commend the Secre- 
tary of Labor, James Mitchell, for his interest in migrant farm- 
workers. I am pleased that he has gone forward and held public 
hearings on his proposal to strengthen the regulations under which the 
Public E mployment Service supplies migrant workers to farmers. 
Extraordinary pressures were exerted to prevent such hearings from 

taking place. Indeed, the legislative chairman of the National Farm 
Labor Users Conference went so far as to advise that— 
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the regulations indicate their own course of action that you should take. That 
is, do anything you can, anywhere, to stop and to prevent the issuance of them 
and the holding of public hearings. 

Secretary Mitchell is to be commended for standing up to this 
tremendous pressure as exerted by corporate farm interests. 

I also want to commend the chairman of this subcommittee, Senator 
Williams, of New Jersey, for his great interest in this subject. And 
I want to say how important his ‘bill is, S. 2498, to provide for the 
registration of contractors of migrant agricultural workers and to 
require that they meet certain standards in their treatment of migrant 
workers. Certainly, this is a bill which the Congress should promptly 
approve. Tam proud to be a sponsor of this measure. The exploita- 
tion of migrant agricultural workers by certain contractors is a well- 

established fact. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, I want to say that if migrant farm 
labor is necessary, then we have a moral obligation to see to it that 
the conditions wadae which such workers toil and live are decent and 
adequate. A society is best judged by how it treats the poor and the 
unfortunate. There is no justifiable excuse for neglect of migrant 
sa laborers. They deserve a decent living wage. “The »y deserve to 
be properly housed. Their children deserve to be properly educated. 
They deserve adequate and safe transportation. They deserve to be 
covered by social legislation just as our workers in the factories. In 
other words, migrant laborers deserve to be treated as first-class, not 
second-class, citizens. 

It will probably cost us more if we provide adequate working and 
living conditions for migrant workers and their families, but I say 
that this is a cost which we have a moral obligation to assume. And 
I daresay that the God-given food which we have to eat will taste all 
the better when the migrant laborers who help supply it have an ade- 
quate standard of living. 

(The departmental reports on S. 2498 follow :) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT oF LABOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SECRETARY, 
Washington. 
Hon. Lister Hut, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

Dear Senator Hitt: This is with further reference to your request for our 
views on 8S. 2498, a bill to provide for the registration of contractors of migrant 
agricultural workers, and for other purposes. 

S. 2498 would require every person, or his agent, who for a fee employs, recruits, 
solicits, supplies or hires 10 or more workers for agricultural employment for 
inother employer, to be licensed by the Secretary of Labor. In order to obtain 
a license the contractor would have to file specifie information on his conduct and 
method of operation, secure insurance and provide other proof of financial respon- 
sibility, as well as pay a fee to be fixed by the Secretary to cover processing costs 
and enforcement. The Secretary could deny. suspend, or revoke a certificate of 
registration upon a finding, after a hearing, of certain misrepresentations or other 
malpractices upon the part of the contractor. In addition, the contractor would 
have to ascertain in advance and inform workers with respect to conditions of 
employment. 

The Department of Labor strongly urges Federal legislation to correct abuses 
in connection with the activities of migrant agricultural labor contractors. We 
believe such legislation is in the best interests of migrant agricultural workers, 
their emplovers and the public. These contractors provide many valuable serv- 
ices to the migrant workers and their employers. However, the fact that the 
workers are dependent upon the contractors for their employment and trans- 
portation, among other things, and are often paid either directly by or through 
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them, invites abuses by unscrupulous labor contractors. There is increasing 
evidence that the channels of interstate commerce are being used to spread these 
abuses and State regulation does not supply the means to deal effectively with 
the problem. 

The Department of Labor has sponsored legislation, presently before the com- 
mittee as 8. 1778, which, like 8. 2498, would require the contractors to be licensed 
by the Secretary of Labor. S. 1778, however, does not specify detailed require- 
ments but would base the license on the filing of such information as to the meth- 
ods of operations of the crew leader as the Secretary of Labor may require by 
regulation. 5 

In our opinion it is important that at least initially, legislation in this area 
should not in too detailed or rigid a manner define the activities covered,but 
should allow for administrative flexibility as does 8. 1778. Through such flex- 
ibility, it will be possible to determine through practical experience what require- 
ments can be imposed without being so costly or burdensome as to discourage the 
crew leaders from performing their function. Significant reduction of the number 
of crew leaders now operating would adversely affect the migrant workers who 
rely upon them in various ways for their employment. Further, our studies 
indicate that to require these contractors to bear too great a part of the cost of 
the licensing program might well be too burdensome for a substantial number of 
crew leaders to assume. 

We also believe the coverage of any such legislation should be as broad as pos- 
sible in the interstate commerce field. S. 1778 would apply to all persons who 
for remuneration, either for themselves or for another, recruit, hire, furnish, or 
transport three or more migrant workers for interstate agricultural employment. 
8. 2498, while not appearing to be related to the interstate aspects of the operations 
of farm labor contractors, would apply to labor contractors recruiting or hiring 10 
or more workers. (There is no indication as to whether the members of the 
workers’ families are to be included.) In addition, section 3(b)(3) of S. 2498 
excludes from the definition of migrant agricultural labor contractor any person 
who performs services ‘‘only within the scope of his regular employment as an 
employee of an employer engaged in the growing, producing, or harvesting of 
agricultural products,’’ unless a pro rata fee is paid for such services. This pro- 
vision, we believe, introduces a means of evasion of coverage under the bill. 
Certain employees of large sugar beet companies might not be covered, for ex- 
ample, since they recruit out-of-State workers as a part of their regular duties as 
employees. 

We note that under section 5(b) of S. 2498, the Secretary of Labor is given the 
responsibility of making administrative determinations of matters involving 
activities regulated under various Federal and State criminal provisions, such as 
immigration, gambling, narcotics and solicitation statutes, as a basis for denying, 
suspending, or revoking a farm labor contractor certificate. It would appear more 
appropriate to make the Secretary’s denial, suspension, or revocation depend upon 
a determination by those administrative agencies and courts with jurisdiction 
over the particular offenses involved. We think, for example, that the require- 
ment in 8. 1778 of a previous conviction by a court of competent jurisdiction is a 
reasonable prerequisite to administrative denial of the right to engage in the 
occupation of farm labor contractor for activities of the nature specified. 

A suggestion of a technical nature could be made with regard to section 11 of 
S. 2498. In view of the possible applicability of other Federal laws, it is recom- 
mended that the section be revised to include a reference to Federal and State 
laws establishing higher standards than those established under the bill. 

We urge immediate enactment of 8. 1778 or, if amended in accordance with the 
observations made above, 8. 2498, to provide a measure of Federal control over 
the operations of contractors of migrant agricultural workers. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that it has no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely yours, 


JAMES P. MitcHEtu, Secretary of Labor. 
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EXECUTIVE OFFICE OF THE PRESIDENT, 
BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1960. 
Hon. Lister HI Lt, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate, Senate Office Building, Washington, D.C. 


My Dear Mr. Cuarrman: This will acknowledge your letter of August 14, 
1959, inviting the Bureau of the Budget to comment on 8. 2498, to provide for the 
registration of contractors of migrant agricultural workers, and for other purposes. 

S. 2498 provides for extensive regulation of the activities of farm labor con- 
tractors for the purpose of protecting migratory workers. The Secretary of Labor’s 
report to your committee on 8S. 2498 points out that the Department has sponsored 
legislation for this purpose which was introduced as 8. 1778. The Bureau of 
the Budget concurs with the view of the Department of Labor that regulatory 
legislation in this field should initially provide for administrative flexibility as in 
S. 1778. With such flexibility, reasonable requirements can be developed from 
practical experience which will protect migrant workers without imposing 
unreasonable burdens on farm labor contractors. 

Accordingly, the Bureau of the Budget recommends enactment of S. 1778 
rather than 8. 2498. 

Sincerely yours, 
Puiture 8S. HvuGHes, 
Assistant Director for Legislative Reference. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Washington, D.C., February 5, 1960. 
Hon. Lister Hi, 
Chairman, Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
U.S. Senate. 


Dear Senator Hii: This is in reply to your request of August 14, 1959, fora 
report on 8. 2498, a bill to provide for the registration of contractors of migrant 
agricultural workers and for other purposes. Any person who, for a fee, employs 
at least 10 workers for agricultural employment under the direction of another 
employer; or who recruits, solicits, supplies, or hires at least 10 workers for agri- 
tural employment on behalf of an employer; or who provides, in any of these 
connections, various types of services such as lodging or transportation; would 
have to obtain a certificate of registration from the Secretary of Labor. A cer- 
tificate of registration may be refused or revoked by the Secretary of Labor for 
violation of the obligations imposed by this act. Willful and knowing violation 
of any provision of the act would be punishable by a fine of not more than $500 
or imprisonment for not more than 6 months, or both. 

The Department of Agriculture recommends against this bill. 

The Department is aware of the vulnerability of agricultural workers to ex- 
ploitation and abuse by irresponsible crew leaders and labor contractors. In its 
report to you on 8. 1778, the Department was sympathetic to the objectives of 
legislation to require the registration of crew leaders. However, S. 2498 goes 
much further than S. 1778 in restricting and regulating the activities of agricul- 
tural labor contractors. Moreover, 8. 2498 makes no exception for family mem- 
bers who are members of an agricultural labor crew. The proposed bill econsti- 
tutes legislation in an area of labor relations which is largely unregulated. As 
an initial step, and until more experience with the operation of such regulation is 
gained, more limited and less restrictive legislation than that proposed in this 
bill would appear to be more appropriate. 

The Bureau of the Budget advises that there is no objection to the submission 
of this report. 

Sincerely, 


E.T. Berenson. 
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(The following statements of Senator Morse and Senator Murray 
were submitted for the record :) 


STATEMENT OF JAMES E. Murray, a U.S. SENATOR FROM THE State 
OF ince 


I would like to associate myself with the statement made by the 
Senator from Minnesota, Mr. McCarthy, on the migrant labor 
problem. 

There is need for some additional study of the matter, to test the 
reliability and validity today of findings and recommendations made 
by past commissions and committees which have studied the migrant 
situation. But the more urgent need is for action; for followthrough 
that will translate into legislation and programs, what we already know 
and will learn about this problem. 

We already know that the condition of our migrant workers in many 
places is disgraceful—a reflection on our institutions widely exploited 
by our ideological foes. 

We already know a great deal about why the lot of these people is so 
deplorable. Causes include inadequacy of educational opportunities, 
inadequate health care, lack of economic opportunities, and, in some 
instances, exploitation. 

We already know many of the consequences of permitting such a 
situation in our society, not only in human costs but in economic costs 
which affect all of us. 

One of the economic consequences has been mentioned by the As- 
sistant Secretary of Labor and again by Senator McCarthy; the unfair 
competition with family type farms and family type agriculture of 
factory farms employing migrant labor at subsistence wages. 

Economic indicators show that 800,000 farming units “have disap- 
peared in the last 5 years. Many of us deplore this disappearance of 
the family farm. But it is going to continue at a rapid rate so long as 
factory-type agriculture can combine large machinery and low- paid, 
publicly supported hand labor to save on production costs, making 
them able to operate at current low-farm prices when family farmers 
are forced to sell out. 

What is needed more than any other single thing to help solve the 
migrant problem is continuity of effort and persistence until the job 
gets done. Short-term study commissions and committees aren't 
going to do it. There must be followup. 

One of the first things we need to determine is that this Special Sub- 
committee on Migratory Labor is not going to die with the end of this 
Congress, and to start thinking and planning to work together on the 
task assigned us until we have cua the job. 


STATEMENT OF SENATOR WAYNE Morsg, A U.S. SENATOR From THE 
STATE OF OREGON 


Mr. Chairman, I appreciate this opportunity to present my views in 
support of early and favorable action upon S. 2498, which I was happy 
to cosponsor with so many of my distinguished colleagues. 

The legislation proposed under S. 2498 is sound and necessary. It 
ought to ‘be enacted with a minimum of delay. 
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To document the position I am taking on this bill, I wish to refer the 
subcommittee to the results of a study carried on by the Bureau of 
Labor of the State of Oregon under the very able leadership of Mr. 
Norman QO. Nilsen, commissioner of labor. 

| have been informed that in 1956 Oregon ranked seventh in the 
Nation as a user of migratory labor. In 1957, former Governor 
Robert D. Holmes, at the request of Labor Commissioner Norman 
Nilsen, recommended legislation creating an interim committee to 
undertake an extensive and comprehensive study of migratory labor. 

Prior to that vear, Oregon was considered to be the last State in the 
Nation in recognizing the problems of the migratory laborer. 

With the assistance of eight of the State agencies the study was 
completed and report of findings and recommendations was presented 
to the Governor on October 15, 1958. In the appendix of this report 
six bills dealing with the various aspects of the problem were recom- 
mended. These bills were introduced in this year’s session of the 
Oregon State Legislature and five of them were enacted. Oregon is 
now recognized as the No. 1 State in moving toward recognition of 
the necessity of constructive action in meeting the challenge of the 
migratory labor problem. I am advised many other States are now 
following the lead of Oregon. 

However, Mr. Chairman, the States alone are powerless to remedy 
some of the conditions which prevail among migrant agric cultural 
workers. The transportation of the workers across State lines by 
the contractors is the immediate cause of some extremely undesirable 
conditions. The Congress cannot plead ignorance of the situation 
now that it has been brought forcefully to our attention. 

The preliminary report of the Oregon bureau dated July 1958, has 
had a s'rong and ‘dramatic impact upon the Oregon State Legislature 
which ii their session this vear enacted five bills pertaining to the 
alleviati mn of the most disgraceful conditions disclosed by the. survey. 
| ask vour permission that the text of these measures be printed as 
appendix A of my statement. In my judgirent, these measures will 
do much to correct the social evils which occasioned their enactment. 

Althourh Oregon has taken the responsibility of regulating within 
its borde’s the activities of labor contractors, obviously it cannot cope 
with those aspects of the problem which are interstate in nature. The 
pending bill, if enacted would do this. 

In orler that the subcommittee may properly evaluate the data 
which wis found by the Oregon Bureau of Labor in its study, I ask 
that the section of the preliminary report entitled “Technique and 
Conduct of Survey” be printed as appendix B to my statement. It 
sets forth the experimental design of the survey and gives the per- 
centages used in the sample of the migrant workers interviewed. 

With this background, I should like to call to the attention of the 
subcommittee some of the abuses which were found, as the report puts 
it: “about which we have more information than merely isolated 
Instances.” 

These abuses were: 

(2) Payment of per capita travel expense by the empleying 
association with duplicate collection from the migrant; 

(6) In handling a contract for an independent farmer, as much 
as a 50-percent markup in housing rental on the farmer’s property ; 
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Arrangement for tavern credit on a percentage fee basis 
ae the proprietor who increases prices to pay the fee; 

(d) Payment of the workers on the basis of as low as $12 per 
acre instead of the contract price of $13. to $15; 

(e) Short measurement of work assignments to the individual 
worker, netting as much as another $1.50 per day per capita; 

f) Traffic in marihuana; and 

(g) Traffic in prostitution. 

S. 2498, when it is enacted—as | hope it will be— strikes to the 
heart of the abuses I have listed. Section 5(b)(3) on page 6 of the bill 
permits the suspension or revocation of a certificate, after hearing and 
notice, if a contractor has knowingly given false or misleading infor- 
mation to migrant workers regarding the terms, conditions, or existence 
of agricultural employment. 

Section 5(b)(6) in a similar fashion revokes the certificate of a con- 
tractor who condones prostitution or the sale and use of narcotic drugs 
on the premises under his control or supervision. 

Section 6(c) obligates the contractor to post in a conspicuous place 
at a given place of employment a written statement of the terms and 
conditions of that employment and section 6(e) obligates him to main- 
tain payroll records. Subsection (f) directs him under penalty to pay 
when due to workers the earnings to which they are entitled. These 
are the strengths of the bill which should be maintained and which 
will, in my judgme nt, curb to extinction if properly enforced, the 
vicious practices which are in some instances all too prevalent. 

I commend to the subcommittee that it review carefully the docu- 
mentation provided in the excerpt from the ticanats Labor Bureau 
study entitled: ‘The Farm Labor Contractor’ which I respectfully 
request be printed in the hearings record at this point in my statement 
(exhibit C). 

One word on the point which may be raised, although I hope it will 
not be, on the question of Federal versus State regulation. In this 
area I see no conflict developing. The new Oregon laws are com- 
patible with the proposed legislation. Section 7 of S. 2498 would 
authorize the Secretary of Labor to enter into agreements with State 
agencies to carry out the provisions of the bill, and to delegate neces- 
sary authority, other than rulemaking, to achieve the objectives of 
the bill. As is pointed out in section 11, S. 2498 is designed to supple- 
ment State action and compliance with its provisions do not excuse 
anyone from compliance with State law or regulation. 

In conclusion, Mr. Chairman, to induce reconsideration of their 
position by those who wish to escape the pressing nature of the 
problem, and to inform those who may not be aware of the facts, I 
suggest that an article written by Mr. Paul Jacobs entitled ‘“The 
Forgotten People,” which appeared in the January 22, 1959, issue of 
the Re ‘porter magazine be printed in the record of these hearings, 
together with an editorial from the Washington Post and Times 
Herald of Fe ‘bruary 8, 1959 captioned “Pove rty Amid Plenty.’ 

I would also call to the attention of the subcommittee photographs 
from the Oregon study showing the conditions under which migrant 
labor lived and worked. They tell the story effectively and document 
the need for remedial legislation of which S. 2498 is an integral part. 

The excerpt entitled “Lebensraum” documents the housing condi- 
tions found by Dr. Mark Martinez Infante and Mr. Thomas Current, 
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the authors of the Oregon study. It will repay consideration by the 
subcommittee. 

Their statements in the Reporter article, Mr. Chairman, which are 
critieal, and rightly so, of the conditions the writer found in my own 
State. 1 am happy that the legislature of my State was moved to 
correct those conditions by means of the legislation it enacted this 
vear. In Oregon, as in the Congress, we have a Democratic house 
and senate; we have as does the United States a Republican chief 
executive. It is certainly my hope, that we on the national level can 
achieve the constructive bipartisan approach in meeting the migratory 
labor problems which my State has demonstrated can be effectively 
operative. If we can, then | am sure that S. 2498 will become public 
law and soon. 

I thank the subcommittee and its able and humanitarian chairman 
for the courtesy which has been extended to me in permitting me to 
offer testimony on this important bill. 

Exhibits A-C and other material pertinent to Senator Morse’s 
statement appear on p. 689.) 

Senator WitiiaMs. With that, we will conclude these hearings, with 
my personal thanks to everybody for contributions, patience, and for 
myself, the subcommittee and our staff members, Fred Blackwell and 
Ray Hurley, we hope maybe we can be back here sometime when the 
sun is shining and the beets are growing to see some conditions on the 
farm. 

Thank you very much. 

(Whereupon, at 12:40 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned subject 
to call of the Chair.) 
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(Washington, D.C., Lansing, Mich., Madison, Wis., St. Paul, 
Minn., Trenton, N.J., New York City, N.Y., and Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 


MONDAY, NOVEMBER 30, 1959 


U.S. Senate, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Migratory Labor 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON LaBor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Trenton, N.J. 

The subcommittee met at 9:10 a.m., pursuant to notice, in ballroom, 
War Memorial Building, Trenton, N.J., Senator Harrison A. 
Williams (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator Williams presiding. 

Committee staff members present: Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel 
to the subcommittee; and Raymond D. Hurley, minority professional 
staff member. 

Senator Wittiams. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

The testimony which we will receive today will deal with legisla- 
tion pending before the subcommittee and other aspects of the migra- 
tory labor situation. 

The pending legislation concerns a minimum wage floor for agricul- 
tur al workers on large corporate farms, Federal registration of crew 
leaders, and prohibition of child labor in agriculture. 

Before we begin receiving testimony, I would like to express my 
great pleasure to be here today in my home State of New Jersey, 
which has done so much outst: anding work in the field of migratory 
labor through the combined efforts of our State officials, private or- 
ganizations, grower associations, and dedicated individuals. 

New Jersey is acknowledged as a leader in providing suitably and 
fairly for the persons who come from outside our borders to help 
harvest our crops. Our accomplishments to date—although mert- 
toric is and far reaching in many respects, and a source of “personal 
satisfaction to me in my work as chairman of this subecommittee—do 
not justify a cessation of our efforts. 

We must continue our work to improve the living and working 
conditions of these citizens, who, though from other States and lo- 
cales are of vital importance to the farm ec onomy of New Jersey. 

Many of the growers and farmers in New Jersey, along with grow- 
ers and farmers across the country, deserve special praise for their 
individual efforts to alleviate some of the serious problems besetting 
their workers. 

I frankly think too little recognition has been given individual 
armers who have already taken constructive action in this area, par- 
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ticularly since there is generally no assurance that competitors will 


follow suit. 


The hearing this morning is part of the subcommittee’s larger task 
to make a thorough and objective appraisal of all aspects of the 


migrant labor situation in the United States today. 


We are attempting to get a broad view of housing, health, eduea- 
tional, and wage problems of the migratory workers, as well as the 
problems of the growers and the efforts being made by the various 


States and private organizations. 


We need this broad perspective if we are properly to determine 
what action could most feasibly be taken by the Federal Government. 
Today the subcommittee begins a series of public hearings cover- 
ing New Jersey, New York, and Pennsylvania. The subcommittee 
recently conducted a series of similar hearings in the Midwest, in 


Michigan, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 


From what I have already seen and heard at hearings and field 


trips, two facts seem readily apparent 


(1) Much work, thought, and imagination has been applied to plans 
and programs to improve the lot of almost 1 million men, women, and 
children who work as migratory workers in the United States every 


Vv “(3 


) With a little more effort and wise Federal legislation, the work 


ioe jo already been done could be brought to fruition. 


In other 


words, we stand ready to take big steps forward. America’s “forgot- 


ten people” need be forgotten no longer. 


As you know, it is still too early in the hearings to reach conclusions 


on the pending legislation or the overall problem. 


But I would like to say that two new general areas of interest have 
appeared, in addition to the subject matter of the four bills introduced 


this year. 


One area is education, and I will appreciate any statements about 


this subject from the witnesses who follow. 


I have been impressed by the response of the workers to any well- 
thought-out program to give schooling to the boys and girls who ae- 


company their parents from State to State. 


Who is to see that these youngsters attend classes regularly ? 
Can we afford not to provide educational opportunities to the large 
numbers of -youngsters who come to our communities and spend 


weeks or months there ? 


The question of more educational opportunity for the workers 


themselves is also under consideration. 


What possible use can be made of Federal and State home-extension 


courses / 


Is there a need for vocational training programs for these citizens! 

What about language courses to help ‘the non-E nglish speaking mi- 
grants overcome the severe handicaps of their language barrier? 

I merely offer these as questions now, but I think it is safe to say 
that we hope some definite answers will develop from the studies 


now underway. 


The other area under consideration is housing. From what I have 


seen and heard about New Jersey and other States, I 
many fine projects have already been put into operation. 
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But I think that much more needs to be done. I hope to gather 
information of use in evaluating the housing conditions of the 
migrant workers. 

Our first witness this morning is the Governor of the State of 
New Jersey, Governor Meyner. “We are honored indeed that he can 
be with us to give us the benefit of New Jersey’s experience in 
this field. 

Governor, will you join us over here ¢ 

We normally begin hearings at 10 o’clock, recognizing the long dis- 
tances people must come, but with the great cooperation “from so mi: ny 
people wanting to testify we thought we ought to move the hour up, 
and 9 o'clock was suggested. 

Fred Blackwell, counsel for the staff, thought this might be an 
imposition on our distinguished leadoff witness, Governor Meyner, 
but his staff said that it would probably be better from his standpoint 
if we held it at 8 o'clock, so we could catch the Governor on the way 
into the office. 

The chairman did not receive that suggestion too warmly. At any 
rate, we are honored indeed and know that our hearings will be 
strengthened by the testimony of Governor Meyner. 


STATEMENT OF HON. ROBERT B. MEYNER, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF NEW JERSEY 


Governor Mryner. Thank you very much, Senator Williams. I 
might say that I had my first appointment at 10 minutes after 8 
in the office, and I’m sorry I was 5 minutes late in arriving here. 

It is gratifying that the Senate of the United States has created a 
subcommittee to explore the plight of the itinerant agricultural 
worker. 

We are happy that the subcommittee has come to New Jersey to 
hear testimony and to inspect the living and working conditions of 
the migrant. It is a pleasure to be invited by my friend, the Senator 
from New Jersey, to appear before this subcommittee. 

The problems of the migrant are numerous, tenacious, and com- 
plex, both in our State and in our Nation. No single agency can 
solve these problems: cooperation between units of government and 
between them and the various interest groups is essential if we are to 
improve the situation of these wandering workers. 

Let me cite a few facts regarding the size of this problem in New 
Jersey and the importance of agriculture to our overall economy. 

Although New Jersey is generally regarded as primarily an indus- 
trial State, the total value of commodities raised on New Jersey 
farms last year was $314 million. 

Migrant workers helped to produce a substantial portion of these 
commodities; they helped plant, weed, and harvest crops worth 
$122 million. 

Although our total agricultural acreage is dwarfed by that of many 
other States, our present dollar yield | per acre is extremely high, 
reaching $195 last year. Many of the crops in the Garden State are 
fruit and vegetables which require a good deal of migrant labor. 

This year, our bureau of migrant labor in its inspections counted 
2,700 camps for migrants. This August we had an estimated 25,000 
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seasonal workers in the field; the total number of seasonal workers, 
about half of them migrants, would, of course, run much higher than 
25,000 on a full year basis. 

Many had left the fields by mid-August and others, including the 
foreign labor employed here this season, came to our fields after 
August 15. 

The relationship between the seasonal farmworker and the industry 
that employs him is complicated by an economic situation almost 
unique in this Nation. 

In the first place, the traditional concept of supply and demand, 
the ground rules of capitalism as described by Adam Smith, actually 
operates in a large section of New Jersey agriculture. 

Here there are no administered prices, no monopolies, none of the 
gentlemen’s agreements which restrict competition in so many parts 
of the economy. 

Furthermore, most of the growers must face the uncertainties of 
weather and consumer demand without Federal price supports. Nor 
is the industry stabilized as, for one, the coal industry is, by the pres- 
ence of a powerful union. 

Few New Jersey seasonal laborers are union members. The farm 
work force, compared to the industrial work force, has virtually no 
economic or political power. 

Because of the lack of unions and price stabilization, it is essential 
that we tackle the problems of the migrants on the Federal level. 

Intensive unilateral action to raise standards by any State would 
place that State’s growers in a disadvantageous competitive position 
with those growers in the States with lower standards and lower pro- 
duction costs. 

Despite the problem of competition with growers in other States, 
we, in New Jersey, have taken a number of steps to protect the 
migrant workers who are undoubtedly the most depressed economic 
group in the Nation. 

We have established within the department of labor and industry 
the bureau of migrant labor. I believe we are the only State in the 
Nation which has established such an organization. 

The bureau’s inspectors enforce our regulations regarding housing 
and the registration of migrant crew leaders. The bureau this year 
added a provision to the migrant labor code requiring adequate heat 
and hot water in camps. 

This requirement, basic to human decency, is, unfortunately, far 
from universal in this United States. We have found that most of 
our growers have accepted this innovation despite the expenditure 
involved. 

We have, as I noted before, joined a handful of States in register- 
ing crew leaders. We have had for a number of years special schools 
for summertime instruction of the migrants’ children. 

We began with one school; we now have three, but despite our 
best efforts, we have been able to reach only about one of five mi- 
grants’ children in the 5- to 12-age group. 

The farm placement bureau in the division of employment se- 
curity has waged a vigorous campaign to recruit local workers for 
the State’s growers. 

During this year’s peak period we had 3,000 more New Jersey 
residents working in our fields than at a comparable period last year. 
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The recruitment of local labor, usage by southern migrants of the 
annual worker plan, and the signing of contracts between grower 
associations and the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico all tend to improve 
wage levels on New Jersey farms. 

This is true in part because there these actions tend to decrease the 
wage-depressing influence of non-free-labor competition represented 
by the British West Indians. 

These laborers cannot make demands on their employer by threat- 
ening to withhold their labor. If they were to strike, they would 
face possible revocation of their visas. I am happy to report to you 
that 10 percent fewer man-weeks have been worked by British West 
Indians this year than last year; and that in this season none were 
brought to the State until mid-September. 

We have gone further than a number of other States, despite the 
problem of external competition, in other related areas. 

Children under 12, for instance, cannot be hired to work on our 
farms: all agricultural workers are covered by the State workmen’s 
compensation law, and special administrative arrangements have been 
m ade to speed hearings for injured migrants. 

Vhe department of labor and industry has authority to handle wage 
ee matters involving farmworkers. These are small gains 
compared with those obtained by our industrial workers, to be sure. 
Still, New Jersey's record is better than that of most States. 

We must continue our program in New Jersey. We cannot go for- 
ward alone, however; Federal action is needed. 

Of primary importance is the need to amend the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act of 1938 to cover the farmworker. Once most of the Nation’s 
farmworkers are guaranteed decent minimum wages, many other prob- 
lems will become easier to solve. 

We in New Jersey feel that a gradual imposition of minimum wages 
sich as the schedule contained in S. 1055, is needed so that the agri- 
cultural industry can adapt to its new economic conditions. 

I might add, however, that the exclusion of farms with less than 
2.244 annual man-days of hired labor, as specified in the bill, would 
tend to defeat the purpose of the legislation since comparatively few 
farmworkers would be covered. 

Commissioner Male will speak on this point in more detail. 

As I have indicated, New Jersey prohibits the hiring of children 
under 12 for any kind of labor at any time of the year. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act has no provision at all regarding 
agricultural child labor when school is not in session. This is a situa- 
tion which should be corrected. 

Only five States—Colorado, New York, Oregon, Texas, and Wash- 
ington—and Puerto Rico have laws expressly regulating and licensing 
agricultural labor contractors. 

Our neighboring State of Pennsylvania has joined us in licensing 
crew leaders by regulation. There is definite need for national legis- 
lation in this field, so that. the crew leaders who exploit their workers 
in one State can be barred from operating in all States. Again, Com- 
missioner Male will discuss this problem at greater length. 

Although we have started an extensive urban renewal program 
which will improve housing conditions for many industrial workers, 
we have no similar program for our agric ultural workers whose need. 
if anything, is greater. 
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A program of long-term, low-cost Federal loans to individual grow- 
ers’ associations, for the construction of durable, easy-to-maintain 
housing for the migrants should be considered seriously. 

I am told that the present Interstate Commerce Commission regula- 
tions regarding the transportation of migratory farmworkers are ade- 
quate. I gather that the funds allocated for the enforcement of these 
regulations are not sufficient. I hope that this can be corrected in the 
next budget. 

We must make sure that the migrants’ trucks and buses are safe and 
that they have adequate seating capacity. We must make certain that 
the driver is at the wheel for no longer than a safe period of time. 

We also must make sure that rest stops, with eating, sleeping, and 
sanitation facilities, are available to the migrants. 

Because of their nomadic existence, children of migratory families 
are educationally underprivileged and frequently retarded by lack of 
educational oportunity or by continual interruption of their schooling, 

Local school districts, which usually have overcrowding difficulties 
of their own, are hard put to accommodate the influx of migrant chil- 
dren. 

In addition, the local schools may not be able to provide the unique 
educational services required by children who aye slow learners or 
misfits because of their unfortunate economic and social backgrounds, 

The cycle of the migrant’s work season is such that a child may lose 
time from both ends of the normal school semester. Because of the 
interstate character of the problem, Federal assistance for educational 
facilities for migratory workers in various States is obviously essential. 

Just as they are underpriv ileged educationally, so the migrants 
suffer from inadequate health services. These health needs, however, 
should not be the sole responsibility of the locality or the State where 
they are currently working. 

Doing nothing will simply allow the continuance of uneven services 
and an inequitable financing of these services. Federal action is 
needed. 

There is a pressing need for a federally administered health insur- 
ance program to assist the migrants and to relieve local hospitals 
and welfare agencies of substantial burdens. 

It would be extremely difficult to cover the migrants, particularly 
when they are in transit, under existing private health insurance 
plans. 

The Federal Government might also consider establishing or aiding 
a series of day-care centers where children could be left while the 
patents are working in the fields. 

These centers, which might be financed partly by the migrants 
themselves, could combine the services of a school, a clinic, and in the 
evening, a place for wholesome recreation. 

Our reputation in the United States as the source of assistance and 
inspiration to the underprivileged and downtrodden contains 4 
smudge while this pocket of serfdom exists in our own society. I 
thank you for this opportunity to discuss this grave and complicated 

issue with vour committee. 

Senator Witi1ams. Thank you very much, Governor. 

I note too, on another occasion, you, in speaking of the problems of 
the migrant worker, said: 
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We have patted New Jersey on the back for what it has done in the past but 


it would be a very great mistake if we, like the ancient Pharisees, should be 


satisfied with ourselves. We have a long way to go before the time comes when 
we can be content with out treatment of the people who provide our tables with 


the necessities of life. 


That is your quotation to which we certainly subscribe, and we 
know too that while we are not satisfied with conditions, we know 
that New Jersey is a leader in trying to find the answers to many of 
these problems. 

I am particularly grateful for your statement in connection with 
the possibility of Federal concern, attention, and program for ade- 
quate housing. It seems to me that this is one of the two or three 
vital needs in the whole picture, and is probably the most glaring 
area of real hardship. 

Governor Meyner. Of course it may be said that it would not be 
so acute if we could raise the wage level through Federal legislation. 

If we give these people the same opportunity to share in the overall 
economic picture that the industrial worker has, as other people in 
our community have, then some of these other problems might pale 
in comparison. 

Senator Winirams. That’s right. 

Governor Mryner. And there seems to be no way that we can do 
it by interstate arrangement, because if we make an agreement with 
Pennsylvania or we can get Pennsylvania and New Jersey to coordi- 
ate their legislation, there is always the thought that there are some 
other neighboring States where they will not go along. 

In certain fields minimum wages has been part of the answer, and 
I think we have got to look at this as a Federal problem and we have 
got to look for a Federal minimum wage standard. 

I think the economic picture showing improvement helps solve the 
other problems too. 

Senator Wriuiams. We see this too in education. Our State, even 
if we did solve this problem and give all children in the age group you 
spoke of, 5 to 10, an adequate education while they are here, if there 
isn’t a continuity from the South to the North, as they travel, the full 
job would not be done. While our contribution would not be mean- 
ingless, it would not be nearly as complete as it should be as an educa- 
tional opportunity. 

Governor Mrrner. And I would say to those people who are cynical 
about the need to take care of the migrant worker should attend one 
of the three schools we maintain here in New Jersey, to see how these 
youngsters are really yearning for the opportunity to gather some 

asic educational sad ition, and how they respond to a little kind- 
ness on the part of teachers, and how they learn what health-care 
measures can be introduced in that short period of time. 

If anyone can go to those schools and then walk away and say we 
have no problem, they are pretty hardened and callous ‘people. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. We have seen this in other States too, where 
they have had pioneer educational programs. The youngsters cer- 
tainly respond. They are new kids. And it is inter esting too that 
their parents even respond and take a new pride in themselves. 


Governor Meyner. I think adults do get their education from 
youngsters. 
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Senator Witiiams. I don’t think we have anything further, Goy- 
ernor, and again our great thanks. 

Governor Mrerner. And congratulations on highlighting the prob- 
lem. I hope you are successful in your recommendations to the com- 
mittee and to C ongress. 

Senator Wintiams. Thank you very much. 

Our next witness is Commissioner Raymond F. Male, New Jersey's 
commissioner of labor and industry, who was here a moment ago. 

You are here today as commissioner of Jabor and industry, not as 
the mayor of Princeton, I take it, although I would say that the prob- 
lems we are talking about represent responsibility of government at 
every level, and I think probably more responsibility has been taken 
at community and State levels of government across the country. 

We have seen little responsibility at the Federal level, having been 
accepted in terms of program, and that was the reason why we sug- 
vested the creation of this committee to bring increasing Federal 
concern and effort in its area of responsibility. 

So Commissioner Male, we are delighted that you are here and we 
look forward to your experiences as commissioner of labor and in- 
dustry, in which capacity you supervise the only bureau of migrant 
labor problems in all of our Nation. 


STATEMENT OF HON. RAYMOND F. MALE, NEW JERSEY 
COMMISSIONER OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


Mr. Marx. Senator, thank you very much. 
I think I need a few disclaimers here. First, I am not going to 


speak at length about my experience as commissioner of labor and 
industry, because I won't be sworn in until tomorrow morning at 
11 o'clock by the Governor. 

And I have had only 2 months as an acting commissioner by his 

designation. So I am glad you gave me the opening to mention the 

responsibility at all levels, because I must say that much of what I 
would like to discuss with you I learned first as a private citizen, 
secondly as a member of the local governing body, and then as a 
mayor. And I am glad that you are interested in those views too, be- 
cause in my own town of Princeton, as you probably know, a great 
many people have shown an active interest in the problems of the 
migrant workers and their families, I think particularly of Rev. 
Benjamin Anderson who has done terrific work not only in this State 
but in New York and elsewhere, and some of his concerns I am sure 
rub off on me. 

I would also like to state that we are particularly happy that our 
own Senator is very much involved in this, and I am sure the Gov- 
ernor must have said this earlier, but I underline it. 

Also the Governor said—I heard him mention as I came in—several 
po'nts where I was going to speak in much greater detail. 

I don’t know what he left to be said, frankly, but I would like to 
underscore a few points. 

First of all, as you well know, many people have been describing 
the America of today as the affluent society. Now this may be true 
but I think that the kind of conditions and the hardships that we se 
faced by many of the Nation’s farmworkers are reminiscent of some 
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of the worst things that we remember in the depression days of the 
thirties. 

As the Governor said, these workers and their families have not 
shared in the advances of our economy, nor have they shared in the 
kind of protections that government at any level or trade unions have 
provided to other occupations. 

One of the key factors—and I would like to underline this here 
because I think in much of what I have read about the migrant prob- 
lem this is overlooked—a key factor is that the country just hasn't 
helped our agricultural people to find solutions to their economic 
problems, their chronic problems. 

And as you know, agriculture in this country is heading into some 
further dark days I think in many areas. I would like to say frankly 
that in the 2 months that I have been directly concerned with this 
and have been reaching out and talking with growers and with in- 
terested citizens in all areas of this problem, I find not so much a lack 
of sympathy with the migrant on the part of the growers in New 
Jersey. 

Many of them have already done much to improve the conditions 
here of their own volition and under the leadership of the State agency 
you mentioned. 





But many of them feel a real economic pinch in a situation where 
they feel that without some overall national approach that would 
eliminate unfair competition for the Jersey grower from those grow- 
ers in State where they may be less enlightened and where there may 
be less official pressure on them to improve conditions, this is the area 
of concern to many of them. 

As you know, New Jersey has been particularly successful in im- 
proving housing and sanitation standards in the camps. The full 
resources of the State government, public welfare, health, education, 
the State police, agriculture, conservation, and economic development 
as well as our own department of labor and industry are mobilized 
through an interdepartmental board which adds to those six or seven 
cabinet agencies strong citizen participation. 

The policies that are developed there are administered by a single 
agency, which I think is important. So many States are just touching 
the fringes of this, with interest and concern but no real central 
direction. 

And the migrant labor bureau is concerned with the total picture, 
the education of migrant youngsters which you mentioned earlier, the 
registration of crew leaders here and a variety of other problems af- 
fecting the well-being of these workers. 

Now I told you I wasn't going to pose as an expert after 2 months, 
but there are a couple of things I would like to point out to you before 
the real experts get to you. 

I think in New Jersey we have got some tremendous people who 
will be helpful to you and to your committee, giving you the tech- 
nical and the factual side of this, and I would like to pay particular 
praise and call your attention to the work of our board chairman, 
Jack Seabrook, who is an acknowledged leader in this field and tre- 
mendously knowledgeable, and also the alert and dynamic super- 
visor of our migrant board program, Charley Yersak, who is going 
to be with you this week. 
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These two men have been key factors it seems to me in the success 
of New Jersey in this field, and I would again underline the fact, 
because it is so often overlooked that we do have a large and growing 
group of enlightened leaders among farm employers, among the 
growers, and among the agricultural leaders in this State. 

They are not sticking their heads in the sand, as it were, and ignor- 
ing these problems. But although the State action has been effective 
here, relatively effective, so many problems facing the migrant deserve 
action which no State alone can be expected to resolve. And because 
the Governor has hit them I will just state them briefly. We support 
100 percent the suggestion of Federal registration of crew leaders for 
the purpose of eliminating exploitation of workers. 

We also realize that the annual earnings of farm families must be 
steadily raised while avoiding unfair competition among growers 
based on low wages in the other States. 

And that is why we feel the proposal to assure minimum wages to 
agricultural workers under the Federal Fair Labor Standards <Act 
is reasonable and desirable. 

And although individual States such as New Jersey may act to 
assure safe transportation of migrants and their families, the problem 
of varying standards and uneven enforcement tends to continue the 
inhuman hauling too often tolerated today. 

I point out to you again that this is a cost factor in crop produe- 
tion in New Jersey as well as elsewhere, and if some States get too far 
out ahead of this and are allowed by the other States to get too far 
in the lead, this is really unfair to our grower situation. 

Now in the educational field which you have strongly stressed, I 
think that we all agree that the opportunities here for developing 
skills for these youngsters must not be overlooked. 

If we are going to be bogged down indefinitely by poorly enforced 
school attendance laws, interrupted schedules, and in some areas just 
plain poor instruction, we are going to lose the real potential of these 
people. 

On the other hand, municipalities and States along the migrant 
streams should not be expected to support the full cost of special 
classes indefinitely. The Federal Government has already acted to 
subsidize school districts in New Jersey and elsewhere, burdened by 
nearby military installations. This I think is a worthy precedent. 

I would also point out to you that many of our American children 
who are overseas on foreign aid programs or where their parents ar 
in military bases, they are provided at Federal expense with tre 
mendous schooling, so that their preparation for a career 1s no 
interrupted. io 

I think if we would use these precedents in viewing the education 
problems and opportunities of the migrant, it would be a very helpful 
one. 

Federal interest in migrant classes would also, as you suggested 8 
few moments ago, offer the opportunity to plan a consistent study 
program and end the patchwork of instruction which is now the neces 
sary.byproduct of following the crops. | 

I think that with some Federal interest—and I am aware that ther 
are many who somehow fear Federal concern about curriculum as ! 
they are going to tell us locally what should be taught and how, but 
I think that most reasonable people would agree that a genuine F ed-f 
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eral interest in this field would enable us to plan the program of edu- 

eating these youngsters so that wherever their families might be at a 

given. point in the school year, that our teachers of special classes 

could pick up the pieces and could be reasonably expected not to start 

in 16 weeks or 12 or 10, and develop a whole curriculum for them, 

but would find their natural segment in that whole spectrum that 
should be taking place across the year. 

One thing we would like to underscore too is the considerable ex- 
perienc e that New Jersey has already had with special classes for 
this group suggestion that the time for demonstrations really has long 
since been overtaken by the need for more extensive Federal action 
to help the present generation develop its full potential. 

Speaking now under the labor hat, I would Say that we can’t long 
overlook this kind of potential resource for the future, and if, as 
many say, we are going to upgrade these people and develop the kind 
of interest which vou and the Governor discussed briefly, education 
certainly is at the forefront of this. 

Now one of the things that has been told to me in these last hectic 
weeks when I have been getting closer to this problem is that we can- 
not always be sure of the existing sources of low wage labor to work 
on our farms. There are many who believe, for example, that in 
Puerto Rico, one of the supplying regions for this area, that economic 
advances there may divert or dry up the stream of migrant workers 
sooner than many anticipate, 

We should therefore welcome this opportunity to plan now to make 
inducements for farmwork that will assure growers in New Jersey 
of adequate labor force in the future. 

The American people have previously said that they were willing 
to pay more for certain products if that were necessary to assure that 
the workers concerned enjoyed decent work standards. 

[ think that the Nation’s conscience cannot rationalize a food price 
subsidy at the expense of those whose labor is vital to the production 
of a major part of our food supply. 

I would just say finally to you, Senator, that New Jersey stands 
ready, as I am sure you must realize, to cooperate with the Federal 
Government, with the growers, with trade unions, with private organ- 
izations and interested citizens, in joint efforts to improve the eco- 
nomic, educational, and social conditions of these migrants. 

I would urge you with as much time as you may have at your dis- 
posal to pick the brains of these people, many of them already in this 
room, Who have had long and ¢ ‘lose association with this problem, and 
who I am sure will give you some real clues for finding answers which 
have already been tested laboratorywise in the State of New Jersey, 
which we feel in fairness to all concerned need to be extended now 
through legislation to national application. 

Senator Winurams. Thank you very much commissioner. 

We are glad that you took the time, even though you are probably 
anxious about arrangements for tomorrow. I would say that I have 
a great deal of pride in the fact that in my native St ate we have had 
two most meaningful statements to add to our record of these hear- 
ings that will be national before we are through. 

We have been in four States so far, and we periodically print the 
record. We have had a system here on other occasions to get the 
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names of people who might be interested in receiving the printed hear- 
ings as they come forth in series, and I know that these two state- 
ments will be very significant in the total work. 

I have just one or two questions, commissioner. 

One, the regulation that is being used to register crew leaders. This 
is not a legislative matter, but you have done it through regulation, 

Mr. Mate. That’s right. 

Senator Winiiams. And evidently in a way similar to the State of 
Pennsylvania. It would be helpful—I don’t think we should take the 
time now—to spell out the nature of the regulations and its operation 
and your evaluation of the effect. 

But if this could be done and supplied to us in a paper for the 
record, it would be helpful because we have bills before us on crew 
leader and labor contractor registration, S. 1778 and S. 2498, and if 
we could have your people consider those and give comment, it would 
be helpful too. One of them I happen to be the author of, and believe 
me, there is no pride here, and I have only had one witness that 
thought it was any good across the country so far, so if you feel it is 
inadequate, feel free to speak your views. 

Mr. Mate. I’m sure Mr. Seabrook and Mr. Yersak would want to 
speak on that and probably also Mr. Fred Watts, chief of farm place- 
ment in the State employment service and th: “4 is an area I think you 
might also be interested in because frankly, New Jersey needs to im- 
port as you know great quantities of labor. 

We have tried again this year to put the emphasis on getting local 
labor, especially with considerable unemployment in the State, 

He have used the day-haul system from long distances. We have 
brought in as you know workers from Puerto Rico, and very re- 
luctantly and regretfully after September 15, this year we had to 
bring in foreign labor from the British West Indies. 

Nobody in the State of New Jersey likes this. Nobody in the depart- 
ment of labor and industry feels comfortable about this, but it is the 
final result of total push effort and finding available resources, and 
until we raise standards for our people so that we can entice more na- 
tive nationals into this work, this important work, we are going to 
have real troubles. 

Now crew leader registration: I am sure that Watts, Yersak, and 
Seabrook have day-to-day experiences and contacts that would be most 
valuable to you, and I know that they feel strongly that one State reg- 
istering its crew leaders, or even two, will not solve the problem, be- 
cause of the nature of this interstate flow, and that actually what weare 
doing is merely capturing the difficult situation dealing with it when 
it bubbles over in New Jersey. 

But there is no consistent preventive effort to prevent the wnscrupu- 
lous guy from just preying up and down the east coast in this situation. 

Senator Wiu1ams. I have seen their problems firsthand. In the 
situation of the British West Indies laborers, these people work by 
ancient habit and custom. We were visiting ‘down in the Glassboro 
area this fall and found that the cold weather came a little early. 
Puerto Ricans retreat from the cold weather faster than others, and 
the British West Indies people were brought in to fill the void left by 
the early departure of the Puerto Rican workers. 

Now, on wages. It seems to me, from just a preliminary sample in 
New Jersey, that w ages, while perhaps not what we would consider 
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adequate, are better in a way than many of us think before we go to 
the scene and see what the prices are that are paid. 

I would say that many migrant workers in New Jersey are making 
better than $i an hour for ex: unple. 

Mr. Mate. Many are, but I would point this out to you. We have 
made a recent study of the prevailing wage in south Jersey, found it 
to be an 80-cent minimum. It had been 77 cents at the beginning ot 
this growing season, But no matter what the hourly rate, | think 
what you have got to look at is the annual earnings of the worker and 
his family, and if you look at that you will find them pitifully low, 
because this is not portal-to-portal pay from Florida or Alabama to 
New Jersey, New York, and return. 

This is hourly rate for work performed, and I have talked witl 
some people who say that the total annual earnings of many of Hee 
migrants is in the neighborhood of 400, 500, 800, or a thousand dollars. 

This is not the kind of thing that a family can be self-respecting and 
self-sufficient on. 

So that if all the costs of dealing with the farm labor problem are 
put together, the health, education, public assistance costs, the travel 
costs, really the cost in the social climate of America and the cost in 
wasted manpower among especially these younger people, I think you 
will find that the money is here, in this great economy of ours, to lift 
this segment up and to do something substantial with it. 

So 1 would just urge the caution that, while we are looking at the 
minimum wage per hour, we also look at the annual earnings, be- 
cause if they get even $1.50 an hour and work only a few hundred 
hours a year in this kind of economy, we are still going to be in difficult 
times, 

And as far as I know, there is no unemployment insurance, there is 
no other social insurance that pic ‘ks these people up and preve nts them 
from living the most squalid type of existence somewhere in America, 
when they * finish doing their vital work for us and for our growers, 
and getting us the fruit and the vegetables that we desperately need. 

Senator Witirams. Just one other brief i inquiry. 

I appreciate your observations too on the problem educating the 
youngsters who travel with their migrant worker parents. Also it 
seems to us again from a rather brief survey, that there is a major, 
necessary educational job to be done with the adults in just the rudi- 
ments of life and the knowledge of how to use sanitary facilities when 
they are made available, and in other ways to understand a good clean 
and sanitary life, if its opportunities are presented, 

We have seen many examples where people just didn’t have any 
understanding of those things that we feel are absolute necessities fot 
a sanitary life. 

I wonder, and perhaps we should not pursue it now, I wonder if you 
could think it through with us to determine whether there is any gov- 
ernment machinery in existence that could be put to use in this kind 
of an educational program, such as the home extension services, if 
there were a program and Federal cooperation in spelling out how 
this educational task could be done. 

Mr. Mate. I think this is true, and I think it would also answer an- 
other serious objection that has been raised to New Jersey’s insistence 
on higher housing and sanitation standards, and that is that a growe1 
I think rightly objec ts to making a substantial investment in let's say 
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shower facilities, bathing facilities, adequate housing, if he finds that 
some of the adults among the migrants abuse them and don’t know 
how to use them, and in effect make him repeat his costly investment 
season after season. 

Now if you can extend this adult education interest of yours not 
only to vocational education to give them better working conditions 
and skills and upgrade them in that sense, but also to educate for 
modern living, this will be important to the grower, to the migrant, 
and to our whole soc iety, it seems to me. 

I think the mechanisms are there. I think the people with the 
understanding of this are there. I know in New Jersey—and you are 
going to talk with some of our field people from the educational sery- 
ice and from Rutgers—much has been done in this area, but not 
enough. 

I would think that in those periods when the adult migrants are 
out of work because of the climate variations where one crop is 
finished and the other has not yet begun, there are often periods of a 
week or two or three when these people could be gathered together and 
given that kind of instruction, if the me chanism is there. 

But I think again cost comes into this picture. You can’t expect 
the individual grower to underwrite it, the individual school district, 
the individual community. They see this and rightly so as a national 
problem, and that is why we welcome your interest here today, be- 

cause we think this signals a real direction from the national interest, 
to look at an area that has just been completely out of our conscious- 
ness for much too long. 

Senator Wititams. I would like to go on and on discussing these 
problems with you, Commissioner Male. 

Mr. Marr. You have got a lot better experts than I am. 

Senator Wiirrams. You offer us a lot of excellent thought for 
further work. We have our good friend George S. Pfaus, who is 
commissioner of labor and industry. I guess it was thought that 
Mr. Pfaus would not testify, but I want to say at this time that our 
job has been made very pleasant i in setting the arrangements for this 
hearing today and the field trips to follow, with the cooperation, the 
full cooperation, of George Pfaus, for which we are deeply grateful. 

Mr. Mare. May I thank you, Senator. 

Senator Wiiur1ams. Our next witness is John M. Seabrook, chair- 
man of the New Jersey Migrant Labor Board. 

Mr. Seabrook, we are grateful to have you with us and to have the 
benefit of your experience and observ: ations and your very enlightened 
view in this area, and you have been spoken of highly many times 
in the record already this morning by Governor Meyner and Com- 
missioner Male. 

We are honored to have you here. 































STATEMENT OF JOHN M. SEABROOK, CHAIRMAN, NEW JERSEY 
MIGRANT LABOR BOARD 


Mr. Seasroox. Senator, your New Jersey Migrant Labor Board 
welcomes you to our State. 
IT have a statement here and I have been instructed by the Board 
to convey their official views on these various bills. 
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I don’t think I could add much by reading the statement. Most of 
the details have been well covered by Governor Meyner and Commis- 
sioner Male. I might just touch on the seven points and the detail is 
here. 

We favor a Federal minimum wage with the qualifications that 
the Governor added, and we certainly endorse his views on why New 
Jersey alone can’t do this. 

We think that in addition to a minimum wage, there needs to be 
some form of unemployment insurance or subsistence allowance, to 
get the migrant over these difficult periods where he is not employed, 
that Commissioner Male referred to. 

We in our State believe that there should be a Federal subsidy of 
one form or another perhaps in the form of low interest loans to per- 
mit farmers to erect adequate housing. 

We have in the center part of our State a commodity group, the 
potato growers, who have been more depressed economically than 
the rest of agriculture, and although they wish to comply with our 
regulations, many of them have had financial difficulties. 

We have gone on record over the last 2 years in favor of this sort 
of thing. 

We of course endorse the bill on child labor protection. We believe 
that the Federal Government, because migrants by the very nature of 
their work are going from one State jurisdiction to another, that the 
Federal Government should set some minimum educational standards. 

Commissioner Male touched on the fear that people have of getting 
the Federal Government into education, and we are well aware of 
that, but we do feel that since by the very nature of the parents’ 
work, the child is uprooted in the middle of several school semesters, 
that the Federal Government needs to follow them. 

We believe that the same thing applies to health and health care. 

That again because of the very nature of the work, the Federal 
Government is better equipped to follow them than any of the indi- 
vidual States. The same reasoning applies to crew leaders. We 
have had good success with the registration of crew leaders, but it 
would be an onerous burden on crew leaders, to have to comply with 
the slightly different regulations in 10 or 15 States, as they pass 
through them. 

I would look toward the time when there was Federal registration 
of crew leaders, and then our State could simply say that if you were 
federally registered you could do business within our State. 

The Governor touched on the need for stronger enforcement of 
the ICC transportation regulations. This is probably one of the easier 
fields, because every time there is an accident and a lot of children are 
killed or maimed, the newspapers play this up and you can easily 
whip up support for that sort of thing. } 

Our migrant labor board urges that your subcommittee, and the 
Congress as a whole, support these things. I would like to depart 
from my official statement and talk a little bit as a private citizen 
about some of these problems. I particularly would like to talk about 
the minimum wage. 

The Commissioner spoke of the real complaint of some growers 
that they comply with the law in our State, they provide very adequate 
and quite nice housing at the beginning of the season. 
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Migrants come into that housing and deface it; destroy it; cause 
various kinds of difficulty. We had a hearing here in the State last 
January on our proposals to tighten the regulations. Farmer after 
farmer got up and very sincerely and honestly testified to these prob- 
Jems. 

I think what they were really saying is this: That we have tried 
in this State to legislate a split-level standard of living. 

We have taken people who, because of their low annual income, 
must be used to a very low standard of living, and tried to put them 
into facilities that are on a higher plane and it just doesn’t work. | 
have been a member of this migrant labor board since the law was 
first. enacted. 

I guess I am some sort of a political anachronism, in that I have 
survived five or six administrations. I was very enthusiastic about 
the fact that our migrant labor law was going to cure migrant prob- 
lems in the State. It is interesting to note that the overwhelming 
group of rural senators in our State senate supported this bill. The 
farm bureau supported it. The law has been intelligently adminis- 
tered and it has been well enforced. It has been well respected. 
Farmers as a whole, you don’t find them claiming that they are unfair 
provisions and things like this. 

Yet last summer, when our Governor went out to look at migrant 
labor housing, he reacted in shock and horror at some of the things 
he saw and some of his statement boiled over and caused some news- 
paper headlines. I think he put his finger on it in his public statement 
then, when he spoke of the fact that a minimum wage would cure most 
of these problems. 

We, I feel, have approached the problem from the wrong end. We 
have been treating the effect rather than the cause. I think we have 
been treating the symptoms rather than the disease. 

Maybe we have been making ourselves feel better trying to treat 
the symptoms. But until we get at the root of the problem, which is 
the low standard of living and that brought on by low wages, I don't 
think that we can make much more progress here in the State. 

Now, this, of course, is quite a controversial subject, and this is why 
I said I would rather talk as a private citizen about this than as the 
chairman of the migrant labor board. 

I think, however, that your committee can find very ample prec- 
edent in records of previous committees, as to how the minimum wage 
is likely to work. I don’t think the problem is greatly different than 
the problems that the Congress considered in 1937, and that resulted 
in the Fair Labor Standards Act of October 1938. 

It is interesting to look back and realize that the first minimum wage 
was 25 cents an hour in October 1938. That seems pretty inadequate, 
but it had to be set low enough so that it would get support from all 
sections of the country, and I think you will do a service to getting the 
same thing across if you make clear to agriculture that you are not 
proposing immediate parity with industrial workers, that you are 
not proposing a 40-hour week, and that you are not proposing a $1 
minimum. 

I think you will also do a considerable service if you shy away from 
the more extreme statements of people who deplore the conditions 
in which migrants live, because by inference that is blamed on the 
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farm employers, and the farm employers then feel they need to de- 
fend themselves and they go riuid wd round. ; 

I think a lot more would be gained if you spent more time working 
on the actual method of working out a minimum wage that would be 
aratchet, steps perhaps on an annual basis of some sort. The Con- 
gress considered a great many different devices, and of course only a 
few of them were incorporated into the 1938 law, but a review of those 
would, I think, shed some quite interesting light on this problem. 

I think that you can get agricultural groups who honestly believe 
that this would do more than cure the migrant problem, 

It would go a long way toward curing the depression that agricul- 
ture is affected with now. That happened in industry with the Fair 
Jabor Standards Act, and I think can very well happen in agriculture 
with a similar sort of thing. 

You spoke, when you were talking with Commissioner Male, about 
whether there were some things that could be done now through 
administrative procedure rather than the need for new legislation. 
Ithink one of the most fertile fields for action in that area is the 
power of the Secretary of Labor Mitchell, to give or withhold the 
facilities of the employment service based on the meeting of minimum 
standards, and I think the Secretary of Labor could put into effect 


immediately, standards, and say “You can’t use public facilities,” 
and I think everybody would agree that the Government needs to 
have certain minimum standards. 

Otherwise the Government is said to be condoning substandard 
conditions. I think the Secretary of Labor could put into effect at 
once such things. I have watched repeatedly, year after year, Gov- 


enor Meyner’s problem, when the question of imported foreign 
workers Comes Up. 

It comes up in the same way each year, you start the agricultural 
season and everyone is agreed that we should get on without them, 
if it can be done. You get up to some period, there aren't enough 
workers. On one hand the employment service says “Well, if the 
farmers would pay a sufficient rate, and if they would approach 
handling their workers properly, there are enough workers. There 
isunemployment. They could be gotten.” 

The farmers say on the other hand, “We have tried. Here is what 
we have done. We can’t get it.” 

This gets put to Governor Meyner and he sits there with these two 
conflicting views, and like Solomon he almost has to divide the baby 
in half. He has done that by saying “Well, we will make some 
progress. We will have fewer foreign workers.” 

I think one solution to that sort of a problem would be that if the 
facilities of the employment service, and they must be used to import 
foreign workers, would only be available if foreign workers would 
be imported at a level above the prevailing wage. 

If the prevailing wage is 80 cents and we decided that 25 percent 
above it would be an adequate figure, if farmers needed them badly 
enough and they were willing to pay $1 an hour, then all right. _ 

The same thing for other facilities of the employment service, 
interstate referrals. and so forth, would be done. These are things 
I think that could be done without any action on the part of Congress 
atall. I don’t know whether there are some particular areas that you 
would like to discuss. 
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Senator WititaMs. Well, you suggest so many areas that we would 
like to discuss I have to be rather selective because of our time 
problem today. 

But today is the first time in these hearings, and as I have indi- 

cated, we have been in several States, that we have had any testimony 
suggesting a Federal housing program for the migrant farmworker, 
and. I am glad it has been suggested, and I am glad that you people 
support it. I have tried to bri ing the subject before people as we had 
hearings in other States. It seems almost inevitable, if we are going 
to continue to have migrant farm laborers that we must do something 
positive to improve housing. In your judgment, we are going to 
continue to have them—aren” t we? 

Machinery is not going to replace them anytime soon. 

Mr. Seasroox. I would say and I think all farmers would agree 
that migrant workers and the system of migrant work is, in itself, an 
evil, and no one will claim that families live better on the road than 
they would if they were permanently located. 

And everyone is agreed that no matter how good the facilities, it 
isn’t as good to have somebody traveling from Maine to Florida with 
small children than it would be to have them living in one place. 

On the other hand, mechanization hasn’t advanced to the point 
where the migrant can be done away with, But that is the point that 
we would get to more rapidly if there was a minimum wage, because 
minimum wage would force mechanization. It would force larger 
farm units. You immediately get into trouble with not defending 
the family-size farm, and I wouldn't go into all that romantic non- 
sense here, but that is what would happen, and there would be many 
fewer migrants if there was a higher wage, because people would be 
able to afford machinery. 

Let me make one point clear. In talking about Federal assistance 
to housing, I don’t feel, and I don’t think our State people feel, that 
the Federal Government ought to erect houses and ought to have and 
maintain, provide and maintain, camps. 

I think we feel that the relationship between employer and em- 
ployee is much better if the housmg is on the farm, the employer is 

responsible for the housing. 

But we feel, that because of the depression in agriculture, many 
employers who want to provide housing can’t, so perhaps you could 
make available to them the capital at a low interest rate. 

Senator Wiiut1aMs. I recognize that. Your feeling is that there 
sliould be a support of some kind through a loan or maybe even an 
FHA kind of guarantee. 

Mr. Seanrook. Yes. 

Senator Witii1aMs. Because, for many reasons, we can understand 
why there isn’t adequate housing. Migrant workers’ period of service 
on a farm can vary from 2 weeks in a year for one crop that comes on 
and is harvested in 2 weeks to, maybe, 5 months. But even for the 
longer periods, with each grower having the responsibility for fur: 
nishing the housing, this is not housing in the usual sense. IT dont 
believe he could go out and personally borrow long-term money on it. 

Mr. Srarroox. Y es, that’s right. 

Senator Wirt1ams. He has to take it off the top, as it were, and 
some support will be needed if we are going to have it. 
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I just wondered if we could think through any system where there 
could be some centralization, some cooperation. 

Say the farm bureau, in an area of heavy migration, could have a 
central housing area of some kind. 

Mr. Seaprook. You have been down at Glassboro ? 

Senator WiiuiAMs. Yes. 

Mr. Seasroox. And you have seen the farm bureau, an arm of the 
farm bureau there has done that, and have provided a clearance camp. 

Senator WiiuraMs. This is sort of a reception center. 

Mr. Seaproor. Yes, sir. 

Senator WinuiAMs. Yes. 


Mr. Srasrook. But people who need short-employment-span work- 
ers can get them on a day basis out of the camp, so that if you needed 
somebody for 5 days you wouldn’t move them into your own camp. 

One other comment I would like to make about this minimum 
wage question. Governor Meyner touched on the provision in the 
bill that would exempt the smaller employers, and I think it would 
be wise if you would look into the experience of the various States in 
dealing with retail workers. 

As you are well aware, retail establishments were of course not 
covered in the interstate commerce provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, and most of the States responded with similar legis- 
lation to cover the retail workers. 

And in many of those cases the smaller units were exempt, and 
this turned the smaller units into veritable sweatshops really. 

You had 18-hour-a-day employment in the “Mom and Pop Store.” 

Senator WiiuraMms. “Mom and Pop,” that is the euphemism. 

Mr. Seasroox. But a hired employment. 

Senator Witi1aMs. Yes. 

Mr. Seasproox. And you are likely to do the same thing in agricul- 
ture. The original Fair Labor Standards Act had some similar 
provisions to exempt small employers, and gradually that was found 
unworkable, and it has been done away with. 

I think almost all these questions have come up before, and there 
has been experience in dealing with it. 

Senator Wiit1ams. You have opened up a lot of areas for more 
specific inquiry on our part and the part of the staff. I hope the staff 
members are listening to this as carefully as I did. They have got a 
lot of work cut out for them, worthwhile work too, following many 
of the suggestions that you gave us, Mr. Seabrook. 

We are deeply grateful and I have a feeling we will probably be 
communicating further before we have all of the problems of the 
migrant farmworker neatly tied up and solved. 

Thank you. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Seabrook follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF JOHN M. SEABROOK, CHAIRMAN, NEW JERSEY MIGRANT 
LABOR BOARD 


The New Jersey Migrant Labor Board welcomes Senator Harrison A. Williams, 
Jr., chairman, and the members of the Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor 
to our State. 

As chairman I have been instructed by the New Jersey Migrant Labor Board to 
convey to you our views on the bills pending in Congress to extend the benefits of 
a Federal minimum wage and child labor protection to migrant workers; to 
require the registration of crew leaders and/or labor contractors, and to provide 
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Federal grants for operation by the States, of day-care centers for children of 
migrant workers. 

Let us take a brief look at the role that migratory workers played in harvesting 
New Jersey farm crops in 1958. 

According to the Federal Crop Reporting Service, during 1958, domestic ang 
foreign migrant workers helped to harvest crops valued at $112,625,000. How. 
ever, the actual cash receipts from the sale of all crops in 1958, including receipts 
from greenhouses and nurseries, were $122 million. 

Here is a breakdown of the dollar value of the crops which migrant workers 
harvested: Fresh market vegetables, $29,132,000; processing vegetables, $15,839,- 
000 ; fruits, $18,570,000. 

The bureau of migrant labor reported that during 1958, farm employers in New 
Jersey hired 19,000 migrant workers, of whom 11,000 were contract Puerto 
Ricans; 867 from the British West Indies; 4,500 from our Southern States, and 
more than 2,600 “day haul” and “walk in” workers. 

A large segment of American agriculture is suffering from a chronic depression, 
The interstate competition among agricultural producers should. be based on effi- 
ciency of operation and not on substandard wages. The New Jersey Migrant 
Labor Board fully supports the basic principles in the bills pending in Congress 
to give migrant workers Federal protection from ruthless exploitation. 

We submit the following on some of the primary subject matters covered by 
the bills: 

1. A Federal minimum wage: Secretary of Labor Mitchell has consistently 
taken the position that Federal legislation to extend a minimum wage to farn- 
workers is long overdue. 

Earlier this year, in an interview with a writer for the magazine, The Reporter, 
Mr. Mitchell was quoted as saying: 

“All agricultural workers ought to be covered by some form of minimum wage 
and maximum hours legislation. * * * What is needed, immediately, is a good 
survey of the entire wage-and-hour problem in agriculture, so that we will have 
some accurate knowledge of the facts and can go forward from there.” 

Addressing the National Conference To Stabilize Migrant Labor, in Chicago, 
on November 22, Secretary Mitchell told the conferees : 

“The migrant farmworker (500,000 of them earn less than $900 per season) can 
never take his place as a partner in American life unless he enjoys the protection 
of a minimum wage of some kind—what kind I do not presently know, nor can I 
predict the amount that would be feasible.” 

We of the New Jersey Migrant Labor Board believe that Congress should 
establish a national minimum wage for farm employees, preferably starting be 
low the present $1 industrial minimum and increasing on a gradual basis so as 
to give employers an opportunity to adjust to the economic consequences. 

We of the New Jersey Migrant Labor Board suggest that, in addition toa 
minimum wage, some form of unemployment insurance or subsistence allow- 
ance be also included to keep migrant workers from going further into debt 
during weeks of bad weather when they can’t work. 

This subsistence allowance is needed especially by our domestic farmworkers 
who are not covered by contract. 

Migrants from the British West Indies come to New Jersey under an agree 
ment which guarantees them a minimum of 77 cents an hour and a subsistence 
allowance of $29.80 every 2 weeks if they don’t work. 

Puerto Rican migrants come to New Jersey under a contract that guarantees 
they will be paid the local prevailing rate of wages and that they will be given 
160 hours of work or wages per month, plus acceptable housing, rent free. 

Also, the Puerto Rican migrant’s contract requires the farm employer to pro- 
vide workmen’s compensation, even though farm labor is omitted from most 
State compensation laws. : 

2. Federal housing subsidy: Although almost all the farm employers 1 
New Jersey have improved their housing facilities for migrant workers in re 
cent years, in an honest effort to comply with our Migrant Labor Act and our 
revised Migrant Labor Code, many of our smaller farm employers, particularly 
in the potato area, require some financial assistance in order to be able to pro- 
vide adequate housing for their migrant workers, 

The New Jersey Migrant Labor Board supports the view that Federal hous 
ing legislation should be amended to grant moderate loans at low interest rates 
to farm employers, to provide housing for their workers in keeping with State 
laws. 
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3. Child labor protection: There is overwhelming evidence in the files of 
congressional committees to substantiate the validity of the national plea that 
the Federal child labor laws should be made applicable to the children of 
migrant workers without further delay. 

The need for the operation of child-care centers in our farm communities, to 
protect the health and general welfare of migrant children, is indeed urgent. 
The few available centers operated by church groups have shown what can be 
done in this field. 

4. Migrant labor schools: New Jersey, in a small but very heartening way, 
has pioneered in providing some form of education for migrant children. This 
year, for the first time since 1947, the migrant labor board operated three in- 
stead of the usual two demonstration schools for migrant children for a 6-week 
period. 

Our education committee this year received volunteer help from the National 
Child Labor Co.,amittee, who placed one of its field staff members at our dis- 
posal as a consultant to the committee. He is making a study of migrant school 
problems. 

5. Health of migrants: Health insurance coverage is extended in some meas- 
ure to migratory workers from Mexico, Puerto Rico, and the British West 
Indies, from the time they enter this country until the time they leave. But 
our domestic farmworkers, except in rare instances, are not so protected. This 
is another area in which Congress should act quickly. 

6. Crew-leader’ registration: One of the new requirements of our revised 
migrant labor code is that all crew leaders and/or labor contractors must secure 
annual certificates of registration which can be revoked at any time for viola- 
tions of both our Migrant Labor Act and provisions of our labor code. 

Since by the very nature of his work, the crew leader crosses State lines, we 
of the migrant labor board in New Jersey are convinced that Federal legislation 
to make mandatory the registration of crew leaders would be a major step in 
protecting the workers from unscrupulous crew leaders. 

7. Transportation regulation: The tragic consequences of continued laxity in 
enforcing Federal regulations governing interstate truck transportation of 
migrants should be sufficient to compel congressional action to forestall further 
fatalities and injuries in this field. 

All thinking Americans are agreed that the plight of migratory workers in 
America is a blot on the Nation’s honor, which Congress should lose no time in 
erasing. There is not, however, general agreement on the economic effects on 
agriculture of measures such as the minimum wage. 

I have worked in agriculture employing migrants all my life and I have been 
an active member of the New Jersey Migrant Labor Board since the law was 
enacted in 1945. We have made a lot of progress here in New Jersey; but I 
have become firmly convinced that with housing and sanitary regulations, we 
are only treating the symptoms and are not attacking the cause of the disease. 
New Jersey is such a small segment of our agricultural economy that a State 
minimum wage law would be a severe hardship on employers. On the other 
hand, the national minimum wage law of 1937 was a great blessing to employers 
as well as employees and I am firmly convinced that a similar approach would 
go a long way toward helping farm employers out of their present dilemma. 

I strongly urge this Senate subcommittee to set in motion the legislative ma- 
chinery, so that the evils presently inherent in the use of migrant farmworkers 
may be lessened and all agricultural workers may eventually share in the fruits 
of our American system on a fully equal basis with industrial workers. 


Senator WiritaAMs. Our next witness is Dr. Adele C. Shepard, 
chief, the New Jersey Venereal Disease Control Bureau. 

Is Dr. Shepard here? 

We will go on then to the secretary of agriculture of the State of 
New Jersey, the Honorable Philip Alampi. 

Mr. Secretary, we are pleased to have you here. 


STATEMENT OF PHILIP ALAMPI, SECRETARY, NEW JERSEY 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


Mr. Atampt. Good morning. May I at the outset, express to you, 
Senator Williams, my sincere appreciation for this opportunity to ap- 
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pear before your Subcommittee on Migratory Labor and present my 
views, as well as the opinions of the State board of agriculture, whom 
I represent. 

Problems associated with migrant farm labor are not new in New 
Jersey. It is well known that this State was a ploneer in improving 
the living and working conditions of the migrant laborer. 

New Jersey has long been recognized as a leader in dealing with 
these problems. Our farmers, past and present, have cooperated, in 
most instances, in improving the lot of their migrant farmworkers, 

We have made tremendous progress over the past three decades in 
establishing suitable and adequate migrant labor camps. Inadequate 
camps are the exception rather than the rule today. Continued grad- 
ual improvement can be expected, as New Jersey farmers have demon- 
strated in the past, even though many of our migrant labor camps are 
considered superior to those of other States. 

The fact that migrant workers are satisfied with the living condi- 
tions on our New Jersey farms is exemplified by their eagerness to 
come back to our State year after vear. 

Many of these workers have established close ties with our farm 
operators through years of mutually beneficial employee-employer re- 
Jationships. Migrant workers who find themselves unable to come 
to New Jersey, because they lack sufficient funds for transportation, 
are often advanced money by our farm operators so they can make 
the journey north. 

In industry the unskilled workers are becoming less in numbers and 
importance. The unskilled worker can best be ‘employed on a large 
scale in agriculture which has many jobs that require no particular 
skill. 

Workers are often useful to the farmer that would be utterly un- 
adaptable to other types of gainful employment. Migratory workers, 
while varying greatly in skills and aptitudes, are generally persons 
who prefer agricultural work or who have been unable to compete 
successfully for full employment in other segments of the economy. 

I would like to add to the statement, sir, that in many types of 
our agriculture the agricultural workers are skilled workers and they 
have to have special training. 

So I want to add that to make it clear, that we do utilize in agricul- 
ture many skilled and many trained workers. 

Farmers have made many improvements to their migrant labor 
facilities ome a general decline in farm income that has been occur- 
ring since 1947. In the face of declining prices for products sold 
and rising costs of production, including labor costs, this is a re 
markable achievement. 

Let me state here that the production and marketing of perishable 
farm crops are far different from similar processes in industry. 

In industry, increased costs are generally and easily passed on to 
the consumer. Not so with our farm products. Prices received by the 
farmer have not kept pace with prices paid, whether for seed, ferti- 
lizer, labor, packages, or farm machinery. There is no way I know 
of, in a nation of free enterprisers, which farmers so ably exemplify, 
to hitch the two together for a more harmonious team. 

Therefore, I urge profound consideration of any drastic changes 
which may well subtract more dollars from our shrinking agr icul- 
tural income. 
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The farmers’ share of the consumer dollar is 36 cents. Ten or 
twelve years ago it was up in the 51- or 52-cent bracket. 

I would like to incorporate here, two condensed tables; one of index 
prices received by New Jersey farmers at intervals since 1947, and the 
other of average farm wage rates. 

They are from figures to be found on pages 46 to 48 of a publication 
known as New Jersey Agricultural Statistics, 1957-58, issued by the 
New Jersey Crop Reporting S Service. 

At this point I would like to offer a copy as an exhibit. It has far 
more detailed figures than I am about to present. 

Senator WiiiiaMs. It will be received. 

(The document referred to will be found in the files of the sub- 
committee. ) 

Mr. Atamet. Economic considerations cannot be brushed aside in 
our deliberations as to how migratory labor living and working condi- 
tions can be improved. 

In these times of uncertain farm income and rapidly increasing 
costs, our farmers should not be expected to accomplish the imprac- 
tical goal of 100 percent ideal migratory labor facilities overnight. 

The New Jersey farmer is faced with many problems, including 
increasing property taxes, higher labor costs, and as I have said be- 
fore, a higher price tag on most of his other supplies required to pro- 
duce farm products. 

The seasonal nature of much of our farmwork poses further prob- 
lems for many farmers. Often large acreages of crops must be har- 
vested in a few weeks. 

By virtue of our type of specialized agriculture, our farmers re- 
quire large supplies of harvest labor for relatively short periods of 
time. 

Due to the increasing specialization of crop production, this prob- 
lem may become more serious in the future. Facilities for housing 
migrant labor are in use for only 6 to 8 weeks on many farms. This 
limited use tends to place economic limitations on the investment 
that is practical for these migrant labor camps. 

The same migratory workers are often employed on different farms 
and may harvest several types of crops in the same season. 

Efforts to utilize unemployed local citizens on a day-haul basis 
chiefly from our larger centers of population, including during periods 
of unemployment due to industrial strikes, have been “pitiful failures. 
Farmers as a whole have abandoned this as a source of labor because 
of its extreme instability and lack of dependence at crucial harvesting 
periods when 1 day’s delay can mean substantial deterioration of 
quality, and often total loss. 

A recent innovation that has improved the social welfare and in- 
creased the economic opportunities for children of migrant workers 
is the operation of migrant labor schools in several of our rural areas. 

This foresighted approach to solving one of our pressing migratory- 
worker problems is to be commended. Our farmers are in accord 
that this is a proper and practical solution in this area. 

In summarizing, I want you to know that we, the New Jersey De- 
partment of Agriculture, and our farmers, are cognizant of the mi- 
gratory labor problems. 

We feel that much progress has been made and gradual improve- 
ment will continue in accordance with the economic ability of our 
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agricultural enterprises to pay for desired changes in living quarters 
and other facilities for migrant workers. 

It is our considered opinion that to move too rapidly in these areas 
will cause extreme economic hardship on our already hard-pressed 
farmers. 

The accomplishments of New Jersey farmers in setting examples 
for the fair and just treatment of migrant laborers are well known. 

It is my sincere hope that any legislation prepared to deal with 
migratory labor problems will be drawn in the best interests of all con- 
cerned. 

To do otherwise will destroy a valuable economic asset in our mod- 
ern society—the farmer-migrant labor team which is absolutely essen- 
tial to the efficient production of food today. 

Suffice to say that all farm products in 1947 had an index of 231, and 
in 1958, 224, and the cost of production has materially increased in 
that period of time. 

The average annual farm wage rates for New Jersey in 1949 per 
month with house, $143; in 1958, $215. Per day without room or 
board in 1949, $6.40; in 1958, $9.40. Per hour without room or board 
in 1949, $0.83; in 1958, $1.14. This is average annual farm wage rates. 
I don’t have the specific figures for the migrant labor rates which will 
be submitted by other groups who are to testify today. 

If there are any questions, I would be delighted to answer them. 

Senator Witi1ams. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. We have 
heard about the three schools that are in operation in New Jersey. 

I don’t know whether the administration of these schools—it is not 
in your department, is it ? 

Mr. Atamrr. No. 

Senator Witu1ams. We would like to know more about the schools, 
where they are and what periods they are in operation. 

I imagine they are not being used now. Are all the farmworkers 
out of New Jersey by this season ? 

There should be some here. 

Mr. Avampt. There are a few but the bulk of the migrant workers 
have gone. To answer the specific questions about the schools, I 
would defer to Mr. Yersak or one of his men who are doing a good 
job in this field. 

Senator Witr1amMs. What is the situation? Are there any growing 
seasons remaining? 

Mr. Auamrt. There is some harvesting but most of it is done. There 
is some packing in the packing sheds but most of the migrant laborers 
have gone from New Jersey. 

Senator Wini1ams. Some warehousing of cranberries and things I 
judge. 

Mr. Auamrt. Yes. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. We certainly appreciate your cooperation and 
that of your department. I have the feeling we are off to a very, very 
good start in New Jersey. Iam proud of the record and will present it 
to my colleagues when I return to W ashington. 

Mr. Atampr. Senator, we are very happy i in New Jersey as to the 
progress that has been made, and IT would again urge that we don’t 
make such drastic changes to upset this fine relationship we have had 
and the progress that we have made for New Jersey. 
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Weare very proud of this work. 

Senator Wiiurams, Thank you again. 

Our next scheduled witness then is Mr. Joel Jacobson, executive 
vice president of the New Jersey State Council of CIO. 

Good morning. 

Mr. Jaconson. Good morning, sir. 

Senator WititaMs. We are honored to have you here, Mr. Jacob- 


son. Proceed in any way you choose. We know it will be 
enlightening. 


STATEMENT OF JOEL JACOBSON, NEW JERSEY STATE COUNCIL 
OF CIO 


Mr. Jaconson. My name is Joel Jacobson. I am the executive vice 
president of the New Jersey State CIO Council. I am appearing here 
this morning as the legislative representative of some 200,000 CIO 
members in the State of New Jersey, not one of whom, incidentally, 
will be affected directly by the legislation under consideration here 
this morning. 

But we do appear here rather as members of the community who 
are vitally interested in seeing to it that the promise of democracy, as 
expounded in our schools textbooks, and so often on the floor of Con- 
gress, be translated into action on the fields and farms of our State. 

We do not believe in the principle of guilt by association, Senator, 
and I am not going to hold your responsible for the remarks of your 
colleagues in the Congress, of course. 

But I would like to call to your attention a speech that rer 
was delivered in Congress and reported in yesterday's New York 
Times, a speech delivered by Representative W. R. Poage of Texas, 
in which he refers to.a proposal to establish a minimum wage for farm 
and migratory workers as “illegal, impractical, and immoral.” I 
would not take the time here to discuss the immorality of some of the 
other things that the Representativ e from Texas may have voted upon 
in his own State, or for his own State, but it appears to me that this is 
the type of inflammatory statement that all of us deplore when dis- 
cussing this very difficult problem, and I would like to agree whole- 
heartedly with Mr. Seabrook, that this is not the time for inflam- 
matory statements on any side as we discuss this complex problem. 

Unfortunately, however, the statements have been emanating from 
both sides, and I would like to call to your attention, Senator, the fact 
that at a public hearing held here in Trenton, earlier this year, to 
consider the regulations ‘of the New Jersey Migrant Labor Board, ‘for 
instituting hot piped water at the ¢ camps in New Jersey, brought forth, 
in response to the CIO statement in support of such regulations, boos, 
eatcalls, and threats of physical violence. This was at a time when the 
C1O deplored situations such as this, a statement made before the 
National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor concerning a situation 
in New Jersey. 

At a certain farm in New Jersey : 


The camp of workers is surrounded by garbage and flammable junk piled 
high. The kitchen for more than 15 men has 2 tiny kerosene stoves, no utensils, 
ho water, and broken windows open to freezing winter temperatures. Water and 
toilet facilities are located far away from living quarters, and do not include hot 
water for bathing. A worker told us in November that it was so cold in his cabin 
that at night the men kept their single light bulb on for heat. 
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And at a time when the CIO presented testimony in support of a 

regulation for hot piped water, to be attacked or threatened with a 

physical attack by members of New Jersey farm groups, certainly, 
while not very frightening, is not very nice to contemplate. 

And so we support most of the legislation contemplated here this 
morning, with specific reservations here and there. 

Now this has been referred to obviously as a social problem, pri- 
marily as an economic problem, and undoubtedly a political problem. 
But I would like to discuss, in just the few moments I have here today, 
not in those terms, but rather as a moral problem, and ask the question: 
Is it moral for any employer to pay coolie wages? 

Is it moral, in the year of 1959, for any farmer or farm group to 
threaten physical reprisal because we have asked for the revoluti lonary 
and radical provision of hot piped water ? 

Is it moral, where children of migrants, who should be in school, are 
working also for coolie wages, if any wages? 

We ask this because of the fact that these conditions which exist in 
our country which do not make very good importation, or rather ex- 
portation for the principles of democracy we all cherish. 

Now with regard to legislation on the minimum wage, we have seen 
statistics to indicate that between the years 1949 and 1957, the farm 
labor costs have not risen. There has been no increase in these figures. 

And yet we know that the farmers oppose any increase in minimum 

rage. In the labor movement we are somewhat familiar with the prin- 
c sleds of minimum wage, and I can relate to you our experience and 
anticipate that the experience would be the same in the farm industry. 

A minimum wage is not only a boon to the worker, it is also a boon to 
the decent employer, farm employer or otherwise, because with the 
employer realizing that his wage costs will be constant, he can then 
have the great good moral feeling of eliminating human perspiration 
as a factor in competition. 

And thus a minimum wage protects the decent employer and edu- 
cates the indecent employer. 

We here hear talk about the great depression in the farm industry, 
and I am not qualified to react to this accurately. TI don’t know 
whether it is true or not, but if it is true, T must ask the next question: 
If there is a depression in the farm industry, are the workers and the 
workers alone asked to subsidize this depression ? 

It appears to me that a minimum wage is not going to be the differ- 
ence between an industry, a farm industry, surviving or dying. 

And again the moral question comes up how immoral can a man be 
in paying such coolie wages ? 

But TI do sy mpathize with the farmers in one respect, because there, 
too, problems are somewhat similar to our problems. 

If farm prices are constant or not rising, or decreasing, there is no 
question that retail prices are rising, and I have to ask the simple ques- 
tion: If the farmer isn’t getting it, who is? 

And if the situation in the farm industry is the same as in so many 
other industries where, for instance, labor is blamed for the increase 
in prices and getting the benefits there, perhaps the farmer should join 
the labor movement in attacking the real profiteering culprits. 

We support the recommendations contained in the minimum wage 
legislation, with the same point raised by Governor Meyner, about the 
exclusion of the small farms. 
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We also support the legislation calling for the regulation of crews 
and contractors, and we would like to make some few additional recom- 
mendations for the committee to consider. 

First, the Labor-Management Relations Act should protect. the 
rights of farmworkers to organize and bargain collectively. There 
have been statements to indicate that one of the reasons for the poor 
plight of the migrant workers is the fact that he has not the benefit 
of a union. 

It should be the policy of the Government to encourage the union- 
ization of these workers, not to remain neutral or hostile to their 
unionization. 

Two, migrants should be covered by the social insurance legisla- 
tion which affects all workers, namely, unemployment compensation, 
temporary disability insurance, and old-age and survivor’s insurance. 

These where they do exist should be extended to all workers in the 
field. 

Three, the protections and standards currently recognized as nec- 
essary in the Puerto Rican and Mexican national contracts should 
cover all migrant workers, both foreign and domestic, and the stand- 
ards therein should be not lower and certainly higher than the stand- 
ards recommended by the International Labor Office. 

Four, we would recommend Federal aid to the States for the fol- 
lowing purposes for use for migrant labor: 

The improvement of housing, the construction or renovation 
of camps. 
(2) The extension of health and welfare services including clinics. 

(3) The direct relief for migrants who are in need without the 
necessity of trying to solve the insoluble problems of residency. 

(4) We would urge Federal aid to the States to provide education 
and child care for the children of migrants. 

(5) We would urge the Congress to direct the Department of Labor 
to establish a Bureau of Migratory Labor, which would assume re- 
sponsibility for, and issue clear directives, in these respective areas of 
wages, housing, transportation, child labor, minimum wages, child 
care, and all the other attendant problems. 

Senator Wiiurams. Thank you very much. I have just a few com- 
ments, Mr. Jacobson. 

You mantioted the statement of Representative Poage, of Texas. 
We don’t get too excited about statements like that. 

You know in periods of change there are always those with con- 
servative thought who want to hold on to the present and the past, 
who say some things that we think are intemperate. But you know it 
won't be long before statements are smiled at. 

We, occasionally, just to keep the balance, read the record during 
the early thirties when social security and the insurance program was 
coming on, and the most intemperate c called it communistic, at a mini- 
mum socialistic; some of them remain now to fight for a better 
program. 

So time will take care of things. It is our job, of course, to insure 
that enough people understand ‘the problem and are willing to take 
on new ideas and see that changes come that must come, if we are 
going to the problem that you so > eloquently addressed yourself to. 

I just wanted to ask a little about union activity in the farm-labor 
area of our economy. 
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And at a time when the CIO presented testimony in support of a 
regulation for hot piped water, to be attacked or threatened with a 
physical attack by members of New Jersey farm groups, certainly, 
while not very frightening, is not very nice to contemplate. 

And so we support most of the legislation contemplated here this 
morning, with specific reservations here and there. 

Now this has been referred to obviously as a social problem, pri- 

marily as an economic problem, and undoubtedly a political problem. 
But I would like to discuss, in just the few moments I have here today, 
not in those terms, but rather as a moral problem, and ask the question: 
Is it moral for any employer to pay coolie wages ? 

Is it moral, in the year of 1959, for any farmer or farm group to 
threaten physical reprisal because we have asked for the revolutionary 
and radical provision of hot piped water ? 

Is it moral, where children of migrants, who should be in school, are 
working also for coolie wages, if any wages? 

We ask this because of the fact that these conditions which exist in 
our country which do not make very good importation, or rather ex- 
portation for the principles of democracy we all cherish. 

Now with regard to legislation on the minimum wage, we have seen 
statistics to indicate that between the years 1949 and 1957, the farm 
labor costs have not risen. There has been no increase in these figures, 

And yet we know that the farmers oppose any increase in minimum 
wage. Inthe labor movement we are somewhat familiar with the prin- 
ciple of minimum wage, and I can relate to you our experience and 
anticipate that the experience would be the same in the farm industry. 

A minimum wage is not only a boon to the worker, it 1s also a boon to 
the decent employer, farm employer or otherwise, because with the 
employer realizing that his wage costs will be constant, he can then 
have the great good moral feeling of eliminating human perspiration 
as a factor in competition. 

And thus a minimum wage protects the decent employer and edu- 
cates the indecent employer. 

We here hear talk about the great depression in the farm industry, 
and IT am not qualified to react to this accurately. TI don’t know 
whether it is true or not, but if it is true, I must ask the next question : 
Tf there is a depression in the farm industry, are the workers and the 
workers alone asked to subsidize this depression ? 

Tt appears to me that a minimum wage is not going to be the differ- 
ence between an industry, a farm industry, surviving or dying. 

And again the moral question comes up how immoral can a man be 
in paying such coolie wages ? 

But I do sympathize with the farmers in one respect, because there, 
too, problems are somewhat similar to our problems. 

If farm prices are constant or not rising, or decreasing, there is no 
question that retail prices are rising, and T have to ask the simple ques- 
tion: If the farmer isn’t getting it, who is? 

And if the situation in the farm industry is the same as in so many 
other industries where, for instance, labor is blamed for the increase 
in prices and getting the benefits there, perhaps the farmer should join 
the labor movement in attacking the real profiteering culprits. 

We support the recommendations contained in the minimum wage 
legislation, with the same point raised by Governor Meyner, about the 
exclusion of the small farms. 
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We also support the legislation calling for the regulation of crews 
and contractors, and we would like to make some few additional recom- 
mendations for the committee to consider. 

First, the Labor-Management Relations Act should protect the 
rights of farmworkers to organize and bargain collectively. There 
have been statements to indicate that one of the reasons for the poor 
plight of the migrant workers is the fact that he has not the benefit 
of a union. 

It should be the policy of the Government to encourage the union- 
ization of these workers, not to remain neutral or hostile to their 
unionization. 

Two, migrants should be covered by the social insurance legisla- 
tion which affects all workers, namely, unemployment compensation, 
temporary disability insurance, and old-age and survivor's insurance. 

These where they do exist should be extended to all workers in the 
field. 

Three, the protections and standards currently recognized as nec- 
essary in the Puerto Rican and Mexican national contracts should 
cover all migrant workers, both foreign and domestic, and the stand- 
ards therein should be not lower and certainly higher than the stand- 
ards recommended by the International Labor Office. 

Four, we would recommend Federal aid to the States for the fol- 
lowing purposes for use for migrant labor: 

(1) The improvement of housing, the construction or renovation 
of camps. 

(2) The extension of health and welfare services including clinics. 

(3) The direct relief for migrants who are in need without the 
necessity of trying to solve the insoluble problems of residency. 

(4) We would urge Federal aid to the States to provide education 
and child care for the children of migrants. 

(5) We would urge the Congress to direct the Department of Labor 
to establish a Bureau of Migratory Labor, which would assume re- 
sponsibility for, and issue clear directives, in these respective areas of 
wages, housing, transportation, child labor, minimum wages, child 
care, and all the other attendant problems. 

Senator Witi1ams. Thank you very much. I have just a few com- 
ments, Mr. Jacobson. 

You méetiatiodl the statement of Representative Poage, of Texas. 
We don’t get too excited about statements like that. 

You know in periods of change there are always those with con- 
servative thought who want to hold on to the present and the past, 
who say some things that we think are intemperate. But you know it 
won't be long before statements are smiled at. 

We, occasionally, just to keep the balance, read the record during 
the early thirties when social security and the insurance program was 
coming on, and the most intemperate ¢ alled it communistic, at a mini- 
mum socialistic ; some of them remain now to fight for a better 


rogram. 
So time will take care of things. It is our job, of course, to insure 
that enough people understand ‘the problem and are willing to take 
on new ideas and see that changes come that must come, if we are 
going to the problem that you so eloquently addressed yourself to. 

I just wanted to ask a little about union activity in the farm-labor 
area of our economy. 
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For some reason or other when we went out to Michigan here a 
month and a half ago, some of the newspaper people speculated that 
we were there in some linkage with union activity, and growers were 
worried that we were now in some way working with union organiza- 
tion in the farm areas of Michigan. 

Well, we are not making any judgments one way or the other on 
what is being done or what should be done in union activity. We have 
got enough ‘problems without borrowing yours. 

But I wonder if you could give usa bit of present activity. 

Does the CIO have organizers working on farm-labor or eanization ? 

Mr. Jacopson. First, Senator, in this particular State the CIO has 
no union in this area. However, we are very happy to state that our 
soon to be married brothers or sisters 

Senator Wiiirams. How soon? 

Mr. Jacosson. I hope very soon, particularly local 56 of the Amal- 
gamated Meatcutters—a representativ e of whom will soon be testify- 
ing before you—do have organization in this area, and are certainly 
much more qualified to discuss it than I am. 

But about your earlier statement of the charge made against you 
in Michigan 

Senator WiiuiaMs. It wasn’t a charge. It was just a feeling we 
had, and it even came into the newspapers, a suggestion. I wouldn't 
call it a charge. 

Mr. Jacorson. Even a suggestion, I would hope that it could be 
a charge and a charge that could be substantiated, because it appears 
to me that the Government should not be a neutral arbiter in this 
particular situation. The Government establishes policy. Now it is 
the policy of the Government that workers in industry shall have the 
right to organize and bargain collectively. 

Senator Wittrams. Is there anything in the law that prohibits this? 
Isn’t there equal opportunity in farm labor? 

Mr. Jaconson. No. 

Senator Witu1aMs. For organization ? 

Mr. Jaconson. Unfortunately there is not and this is the recom- 
mendation we are making. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. They are not employees. 

Mr. Jaconson. That’s right. 

Senator Winn1ams. Under the Labor-Management Relations Act? 

Mr. Jaconson. That’s right, and this is the specific recommendation 
we are making, that they be included, 

Senator WitxiraMs. I am glad to have that information. With vou, 
as with all others, we know we get a great deal of benefit from a fur- 
ther and more complete discussion, but again the limitations of our 
time in keeping so many people waiting, why, we had better move on, 
with thanks again to you and to your organization. 

Mr. Jaconson. Thank you. 

Senator WiiurAMs. Their record, of course, is of interest, not only 
today, but it has been there through the years. 

I think we might enjoy the luxury of maybe a 5-minute break at 
this point to organize our remaining testimony. 

(Short recess. ) 

Senator Wiu1ams. Our next scheduled witness was Carleton 
Heritage, president of the New Jersey Farm Bureau. He is repre- 
sented by Mr. Haines, vice president of the New Jersey Farm Bureau. 
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STATEMENT OF WILLIAM HAINES, VICE PRESIDENT, NEW JERSEY 
FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Haines. Senator Williams, ladies and gentlemen, it is a real 
privilege to be here today, as vice ’ president of the New Jersey Farm 
Bureau, to represent them on this subject which is most vital to the 
farmers. 

I am vice president of the New Jersey Farm Bureau, a voluntary, 
dues-paying organization of approximately 6,600 New Jersey farm 
families. 

We commend you for holding a hearing in New Jersey on the very 
important question of migratory farm labor, and we appreciate the 
opportunity to present information. 

The most important issue before this hearing is the question of 
Federal minimum agricultural wage legislation; at the recent 1959 
annual meeting of the New Jersey Farm Bureau the following posi- 
tion was unt :nimously adopted by the voting delegates: 

All segments of our economy are considering the adoption of legislation which 
would provide for a minimum wage for agricultural labor. This has been diffi- 
cult to accomplish over the years for many reasons, including the peculiarities 
of extra benefits besides cash wages which are paid farmworkers. We oppose 
the enactment of a minimum wage law. 

Now where are we today / 

To understand this position, it must be realized that in addition 
to cash wages, farmworkers in New Jersey receive substantial non- 
cash supplements, such as free housing, local transportation, fuel, elec- 
tricity, sometimes food, and many times personal care, when living 
on the farm. 

A minimum wage, we assume, would have to be paid irrespective of 
such perquisites. 

How much do these perquisites cost / 

A survey was conducted in 1958, by the agricultural economics de- 
partment of Rutgers University, which determined that the average 
perquisites on south Jersey fruit and vegetable farms amounted to 21 
cents per hour. 

Adding these to the present real wages paid by farmers brings the 
total hourly cost of each typical migrant farmworker to $1.01 per 
hour, 

Where do we go from here / 

This, however, is a very minor matter. Of deep and intense con- 
cern is the deteriorating economic position of those who produce our 
national food and fiber. 

And commenting on what Mr. Jacobson said, I hope that he will 
realize that in 1949 the farmer received 50 cents or better out of the 
consumer’s dollar. 

Today we are only receiving about 32 cents out of the consumer's 
dollar. 

Headline from the Wall Street Journal, November 3, 1959: “Farm 
Prices Are Near Lowest Levels in 15 Years Despite Costly Government 
Efforts To Bolster Them.’ 

Front page story in the New York Times, November 23, 1959, head- 
line: “Democrats Hope for Farm Revolt . . . Humphrey’s Report 
Inspires Party Visions of an Upset Like Truman’s in 1948.” 
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Quoting from the text of the same: 

Vice President Richard M. Nixon’s advisers are worried. Farmers’ net in- 
come this year will be about $2 billion below last year’s, according to the latest 
estimate by the Department of Agriculture. More ominously, from the political 
viewpoint, the Department is forecasting a further decline through 1960. 

To substantiate these disturbing headlines comes further bad tidings 
from the Federal Reserve Board. In data from 3 US. Department 
of Commerce and the Federal Reserve Board, U. News & World 
Report charts the rising debt of farmers. From 19 billion in 1956, 
the money owed by farmers has risen 6 billion to a new high of $95 
billion. 

No man stands alone in a storm. New Jersey farmers, although 
unblessed with federally supported crops, are bowing to the economie 
ill winds. The latest U.S. Department of Agriculture report shows 
a $6-million decline in New Jersey farmers’ cash sales for the first 
three quarters of 1959. 

Economists see no improvement for 1960—rather, they warn, there 
will be further declines in 1960. 

Any really sound proposals for bettering the conditions of migrant 
workers must stem from facts, not fancies. One of the fancies per- 
petrated today in so many public forums is that large corporate 
farms are the backbone of our agricultural economy. 

Nothing could be further from the truth. In New Jersey, there is 
only one so-called “factory in the field” in the vegetable and fruit 
industry, and there all workers, including agricultural migrants, are 
unionized. The rest of our New Jersey fruit and vegetable enter- 
prises are strictly family farms, as are the vast majority in the Nation 
as a whole. 

Now since the proposed minimum-wage legislation would mostly 
hit the family farm operator, let’s take a look at his ability to foot the 
bill. 

There is irrefutable evidence to prove that he is today considerably 
worse off than the average wage-earning American worker. 

Economic indicators, Council of Economic Advisers, November 
1958, reports net income per farm around $2,750 in 1958. Although 
it is admittedly difficult to make exact comparisons with non-farm- 
family incomes, the following will suffice as a general indicator. 

Walter W. Wilcox of the Library of Congress is quoted in Special 
Report No. 53 of the National Planning Association as follows: 

Nonfarm families, including those living on skid row and public relief pro- 
grams, received an average income of $6,900 (in 1956). 

There is the comparison, farm income $2,750, nonfarm income 
$6,900. 

We have heard many farmers say that the wages they pay their 
workers are almost as much as they have left for their own families. 
Is this purely defensive poppycock or could there be some truth 
in it? 

Let’s turn to the USDA Outlook Report of November 1958, which 
reports the per capita net income of all farm people—which would 
include those who work thereon, the family operator and his wife and 
children—yes, even the per capita income of the very few corporate 
farms. 

This figure is startling—the per capita net income from farming for 
the year 1957 was $967, according to the above source. 
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Equally interesting is the fact that $809 of this was earned from 
nonfarm work off the farm, leaving only $658 earned on the farm 
per ‘apita. 

Now what is the annual per capita income of the farm worker / 
The National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor reports that the 
average annual wage, per capita on more than 2 million farmworkers, 
is SSO. 

In other words, the farmer is getting $658 for himself and he is 
paying the worker $892. 

Mr. Chairman, the legislators who have proposed the minimum 
wage provisions will do well to consider how the farmer is to pay 
the higher wages which this bill will require. 

These farmers are not corporate entities—they are people who work 
on an average of 14 hours a day and whose whole life’s savings and 
borrowings have gone into the capital structure of the riskiest of all 
enterprises—a farm. 

If you can reassure these people how they can pay higher wages 
under law and get it back from an unregulated market they will “be 
happy to hear. 

I would like to add here that perhaps the Congress should be con- 
cerned more at the present with that low income of the farmers, and 
I believe that if that income is raised, that the wages to the migrant 
worker would come up immediately. 

Not included in my statement is the question of child labor. which 
is very close to my heart, because as an assemblyman representing Bur- 
lington County in the New Jersey Legislature, I have made certain 
observations. 

I feel that you are moving in the wrong direction with this bill 
in further limiting child work. We are opposed to exploiting chil- 
dren. We believe that they should have all the safety regulations 
placed around them that there should be. 

But from the studies of the Juvenile Delinquency Commission of 
New Jersey and the studies of the Child Labor Laws Commission 
of New Jersey, of which I am cochairman, we have found time and 
time again that our juvenile problem might be solved, I can’t say 
positively but might be solved, by keeping those children busy and 
gainfully employed. 

I presented six bills along this line which would modify the child 
labor laws and still not take away any protection to those children. 
but those bills were all bottled up in committee by the wishes of 
labor. 

I feel that the welfare of these children is a great deal more im- 
portant than the wishes of labor at this time. 

Housing finance assistance: We have heretofore carefully con- 
sidered the matter of Federal assistance to finance aamuad construc- 
tion. New Jersey, as you will doubtless hear many times today, was 
the first State in the Union to adopt a migrant housing code and a 
bureau to enforce it. 

Tremendous strides have been made without Federal assistance. 
Our farmers have, and will continue, to improve their housing, and 
they are proud to state that they will do this without Federal assist- 
ance. 

I regretted very much to hear today that there was some threat at 
the hearing last year. There is no record of any threat, and I would 
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like to have more information if there was any threat, because there 
is no record of any threat of any kind at that “hearing, I assure you. 

Migrant health problems: In all of the phases of farm labor or other 
problems, it is our position that wherever the issue can be met by State 
regulation it should be done rather than involve the Federal Govern- 
ment. We favor the exercise of local jurisdiction over health problems 
of the migrant. 

Educational assistance: We commend the New Jersey Migrant 
Labor Board for its pioneering efforts in establishing three summer 
schools for migrant children. We believe this program merits further 
expansion, and that such expansion in our State can and will continue 
without Federal assistance 

We now would like to call to the attention of this committee a bit 
of history. 

In 1947 the Gloucester County Board of Agriculture’s farm labor 
project, which is now the Glassboro Service Association, negotiated 
with the government of Puerto Rico the first contract ever offered 
domestic agricultural workers. 

Today that contract, modified slightly over the intervening 12 years, 
is still in effect. 

Well over a hundred thousand Puerto Rican agricultural workers 
in this and many other States have enjoyed the protection of this 
work agreement. 

The Puerto Rican Government Migration Division reports that 
80 percent of these workers return to their homes each season with 
substantial amounts of cash. 

This we believe is an achievement which stands out in stark con- 
trast to the general national pattern for domestic farmworkers. 

We wonder why a similar, perhaps more simplified contract could 
not be made available to other domestic workers in the United States. 

We thank you for this opportunity to present our views. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. Thank you, and I won’t detain you long. I just 
want to make a couple of observations. First of all, I think that 
maybe we ought to make sure the record doesn’t reflect something that 
you didn’t intend to imply. 

You spoke of some headlines and then indicated they were disturb- 
ing headlines. 

Now the one that said “Humphrey’s Report inspires party visions 
of an upset like Truman’s in 1948,” this isn’t the disturbing headline 
that you are referring to? You are referring to the drop in farm 
income ? 

Mr. Harnes. Yes. 

Senator WiiuraMs. As the disturbing thing. 

Mr. Harnes. Yes. 

Senator Wiiirams. I just wondered on the question of the minimum 
wage including farmworkers, as an average in New Jersey, the money 
wage irrespective of the other percentagewise, it is on an average 
better than 75 cents, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Harnes. That’s right. 

Senator WitraMs. It is $1.01? 

Mr. Hares. Plus. 

Senator Wiiu1aMms. With the fringes, and the fringes are worth 
21 cents? 
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Mr. Haines. No. Your prevailing wage in south Jersey was 80 
cents cash plus these fringes of 21 cents. The base pay is $1.01 and 
of course piecework would raise that up to an average considerably 
higher than that. 

Senator Witiiams. Of course, you are familiar with the McNamara 
bill that includes farmworkers under the minimum-wage provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act, and provides that the first year’s 
minimum would be 75 cents? 

Mr. Hanes. Well, I think—yes, and then you would go up to $1. 

Senator Wittrams. And of course it even excludes farms that em- 
ploy men at less than 2,244 man-days of hired foreign labor. 

Mr. Haves. When you get to $1 then you put us on the same basis 
as industry. But in addition to the dollar we would still be paying 
these fringe benefits of 21 cents, and I imagine that was the figure of 
1958. That may be 25 cents or even better now. 

Senator Witi1ams. Are you suggesting then that if a real wage 
concept were the method, rather than money wage without reference 
to other benefits, that you might be more inclined to support this 
kind of progr ~ 

Mr. Hares. I don’t think that we can support any program of 
this kind now until the farm income is raised. I will tell you right 
now if you put a mandatory wage on the farm today, and your inten- 
tion is to give the migrant worker more money, if you increase that 
cost on the farmer today, in a few years you are going to be reduced 
to a cereal diet, because the products that cost money to harvest are 
the fruits and vegetables and meat and those things that you enjoy 
in your diet. 

Now if you are satisfied with a rice and cereal diet, go ahead. If 
you want to have some of the luxuries of life, luxuries of eating on 
your table, you had better leave those things alone. 

Senator Wiis. Is your fundamental concern here with the 
American farmer wherever he is in any of the 50 States, or are you 
speaking now of the particular problems of New Jersey farmers? 

Mr. Hares. I am of course representing the New Jersey Farm 
Bureau. Therefore, 1 am speaking for New Jersey farmers. But I 
think this is applicable to any fruit and veget table farm grower 
throughout the United States. 

Senator Wintrams. Does your farm bureau, the New Jersey Farm 
Bureau, maintain records of comparable wages and income of New 
Jersey compared with that of other States ? 

Mr. Hirnes. Well, those records are available to whoever wants 
them. 

Senator Witt1ams. Where would you place New Jersey in terms of 
wages paid ? 

Are they near the top of farm wages paid? 

Mr. Harnes. If I made any statement it would be a pure guess. 
I would rather not make a statement. 

Senator WitirAms. I would like to speculate. We are new in this 
business. This committee is only a few months old and we have only 

had maybe 10 or 12 hearings and it has been mostly in the North, all 
_ it in = North, but once in a while we will get information from 

‘alifornia, Texas, and Florida. 
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I would speculate that in New Jersey wages are considerably higher 
than most other areas where migrant farm labor is employed in any 
degree. 

If that were true, I would think we might run into just the situa- 
tion, aside from any moral considerations, just on a matter of cold dol- 
lars and cents, 1 would think that we would be in the position that 
Governor Meyner suggested, that competitively we are at a disadvan- 
tage because we are paying more and it would be in our short run 
economic interest to see the Nation’s standards raised. 

Mr. Harnes. As a New Jersey legislator and you as a Senator of 
the United States, I question whether any of us can be provincial and 
only be interested in our own State or county. 

Senator WitiiaMs. I certainly agree except if in showing a provin- 
cial interest, we are doing worthy service for our Nation too. 

Mr. Haines. I agree with you in your first premise, that perhaps 
New Jersey is paying a higher salary to its workers, but if they are, 
then certainly the other States would feel it worse than we, and it 
would put them out of business that much sooner. 

Senator WitiramMs. Out in Minnesota, we had the Minnesota Farm 
Bureau before us, and I posed certain questions and asked them to 
refrain from answering them then. 

But later after we had made a record, I would like them to thor- 
oughly consider some of the program we might suggest. My feeling 
is that if we ever had the farm bureau as our ally on some of these 
measured steps toward improvement in the farm labor situation, this 
country would get a program and it would be a better country as the 
result of that. 

T would take it at this point—you dealt with all of these and said 
no to all of them at the Federal level—I take it there is no area where 
you feel from education through health, housing, wages, sanitation, 
all of these problems, that at this point there is any Federal responsi- 
bility. 

Mr. Harnes. I think we are doing a good job here in New Jersey in 
some fields. 

I think we are headed toward a better job shortly. My philosophy, 
and I think it is of the New Jersey Farm Bureau—after all, I have 
only been vice president a short time—is that things that can be done 
at home under home rule are a lot less expensive than those that come 
from the centralized government in Washington. 

Senator Wiii1ams. Our job with the committee is to find out 
whether the job is being done at home, can be done solely at home, and 
of course, the witnesses this mor ning that you have listened to suggest 
there is a large measure of Federal “sharing i in an improved economy 
that we are talking about. 

Thank you very much. 

Mr. Jaconson. Senator Williams, may I rise for a very brief point 
of personal privilege? 

Senator WiiuiAMs. This is unprecedented. I will have to do some 
new thinking. I guess it would be appropriate if it is very brief. 

Mr. Jaconson. It will be very brief. In effect the veracity of one of 
my statements was challenged and this is the only reason I do rise. 
I would like the record to show that I am going to offer to Assembly- 
man Haines a copy of the New Jersey newspaper account of this par- 
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ticular hearing dated February 1959, wherein the author, the person 
who testified at the hearing, reports on what took place at that par- 
ticular meetmg, indicating that there were threats of physical reprisal 
against him. 

Thank you very much. 

Senator Witiiams. That is not for our record. 

Mr. Jacopson. No. 

Senator Witurams. That is for Mr. Haines’ file? 

Mr. Jacopson. He may certainly see it. 

Senator Wituiams. Mr. John Pollock, who represents the New Jer- 
sey Potato Growers Association. I would like to say at this point, 
the people who waited a long time might have thought they would 
be heard a lot earlier than this. 

We probably could have been moving at greater dispatch, but at 
any rate, anyone who has a statement who is on the list to testify 
who would prefer to have their statement included in the record and 
not take their time to read it, or testfy orally, we extend that 
opportunity. 


STATEMENT OF JOHN POLLOCK, NEW JERSEY POTATO GROWERS 
ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Pottock. Hon. Senator Williams, and members of the sub- 
committee, the potato growers of New Jersey take this opportunity 
in respectfully submitting the following brief regarding migratory 
labor. 

Following is our brief, submitted as testimony regarding our find- 
ings and beliefs, concerning some of the provisions proposed and pro- 
mulgated by the New Jersey Migrant Labor Board. 

We feel that some requirements of our State migrant labor board 
are unconstitutional and discriminatory inasmuch as they are not 
mandatory in State or municipal tenement housing code. 

We also feel that unless the Federal Migrant Labor Commission 
recommends it compulsive, nationwide, no State migrant labor board 
should take it upon itself to impose unreasonable requirements upon 
its farmers, which tend to create higher production costs. This places 
them in an unfair competitive position with growers of other States 
that produce the same products without the same restrictions and 
requirements. 

We respect the need for a migrant housing code, but we feel the 
following requirements are objectionable. 

Hot and cold running water; there is no such requirement in tene- 
ment housing codes, and since the farmer is singled out to comply with 
a ruling that affects no other segment of the population, we feel this 
is exceedingly discriminatory. 

We also know, that the actual necessity of this provision has not 
been demonstrated as regarding health or cleanliness. We firmly 
believe that sufficient potable water and bathing facilities, as pro- 
vided in the original code, is quite adequate. 

The cost of this provision is prohibitive to potato growers of 
central Jersey who are supplying rent-free housing to their workers. 
It must also be remembered that a vast majority of these workers are 
only employed during the summer months. 
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Supplying heat by September 15 is too, without basis, since our 
public institutions call for heat when necessary. 

Penalizing the farmer for destructive acts or hygenic living habits 
of the migrant is also unwarranted. The penalities should be placed 
on the persons responsible for the offense. 

There is no set standard, in portions of the code. Consequently 
the interpretation is left to the individual inspector. 

We feel that farmers should have ample representation on the 
migrant labor board. 

We feel that the migrant labor board is missing the entire point 
of the issue by promulgating new edicts that are impossible with which 
to comply, whereas, we feel the results it seeks could be achieved by 
enforcing the former code. 

We feel the State and Federal authorities, with their facilities, 
should institute an educational program, teaching the migrant the 
fundamentals of human and decent living habits and the respect of 
others’ property. 

We believe too that any board with powers to propose and promul- 
gate new rules concerning migrants, should be aware that agriculture, 
by its very nature, is one of the few industries able and willing to 
offer employment to workers of such scanty qualifications and_re- 
sponsibilities. 

We also know, that enforcement of the new provisions of the New 
Jersey Migrant Housing Code, will of itself, further mechanize ” 
potato industry, with the resulting penalty of unemployment of 
large portion of our present migrant labor force. In so doing, the 
will, without a doubt, hurt the very people they claim to be friend. 
In addition they have already driven some farmers from potato 
production. 

Although a large portion of this unpleasantly affects the New Jersey 
growers only, we sincerely hope you will take these inequities under 
consideration when formul: iting migrant labor policy on the Federal 
level. 

Respectfully yours, New Jersey Potato Association Labor 
Committee. 

Senator Wrimu1ams. Thank you very much. I had meant to say 

earlier that many of the growers and farmers in New Jersey along 
with growers and farmers across the country centainly deser ve speci: al 
praise for their individual efforts to alleviate some of the serious 
problems besetting their workers. 

I personally think that too little recognition has been given indi- 
vidual farmers who have already taken constructive action in this 
area, particularly since there is generally no assurance that competi- 
tors will follow suit. 

I was very much interested in your last suggestion that there is 
State and Federal responsibility in finding ways to educate the mi- 
grant farm family to better ways of living ‘and of understanding how 
to use the healthful sanit: ry facilities that might be provided by you. 

I see the contrast here with your position on this and the witness 
who just preceded you from the farm bureau. 

I think it indicates that within the farm industry there are differ- 
ences on where the responsibility should ultimately rest in finding 
answers to some of these tough, hard problems. 

Thank you. 
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Mr. Potxtock. Thank you very much, sir. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. Mr. Franklin Nixon, master of the New Jersey 
State Grange. 

Is Mr, Franklin Nixon here at this point? We will skip then to 
Dr. Simon Marcson listed as living at 36 Marion Road in East Prince- 
town. 

Mr. Marcson. That is an incorrect address. It is 36 Marion Road, 
East Princeton, N.J. 

Senator Wittiams. I was wondering where Princetown was. 

I never had heard of it. 

Mr. Marcson. Neither have I. 

Senator WiittiaMs. We are glad to have you here as one of our con- 
sultants today. 


STATEMENT OF DR. SIMON MARCSON, EAST PRINCETON, N.J. 


Mr. Marcson. Thank you. I want to address myself particularly 
to the problem of the children and the people involved. I would like 
to take this discussion for a moment out of the debate as to whether 
farmers can afford something or not as to whether prices can justify 
certain standards of living. 

Senator WitiiaMs. I wonder if you could identify your area of 
concern here. 

Mr. Marcson. Yes, certainly. Over 20 years ago I did research 
and studies on transients and migrants for the Federal Transient 
Bureau. 

I have maintained an interest in this area since then, and have been 
particularly interested in the lives of migrant workers. I am an 
associate professor of sociology at Rutgers University and research 
associate in the industrial relations section of Princeton University. 

I am not here representing either of those universities. 

Senator WinuraMs. Thank you. 

Mr. Marcson. The most depressed group in the American labor 
force today is the migrant worker and his family. Estimates of the 
number of those people vary from one-half million to 2 million. 

It is of interest to note that of the estimated 700,000 employed in 
agriculture, 48 percent are on farms of more than 1,900 acres. 

I think that is an impressive statistic which should be kept in mind 
when the discussion involves the problem as to whether a farmer can 
support a certain standard of living for these workers. 

These people are not protected by Federal legislation. They are 
excluded from Federal legislation. They are therefore subject to 
substandard wages, long hours, substandard housing, inadequate 
health facilities, the exploitation of their children, use of unsafe means 
of transportation, exploitation by crew leaders, and the withholding 
of earned wages. 

Their unprotected position has even led to conditions whereby vice 
and drug addiction has been introduced to these people for their 
further exploitation. 

These conditions have at times been the responsibility of the em- 
ployers, the contractors, the crew, and the leaders, in the various 
States in which migratory labor flourishes. 

The contractor and the crew leader have emerged as important 
parts of the system of migratory labor employment. The conditions 
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of employment are in part determined by the crew leader and the 
contractor. 

Crew members are recruited by the crew leader in the South. The 
crew leader furnishes transportation and may also contract for their 
labor on the farm. It is possible for him to make the migrant ex- 
tremely dependent on him. He does this by charging for necessities 
and then extending credit. The crew member must stay with him be- 
cause of his substandard wages. 

Since State correction of these abuses would, if they were intro- 
duced, lead to varying standards, and as the Governor of this State 
has pointed out earlier this morning, the steps which New Jersey has 
taken has placed New Jersey employers, at times, in an unequal posi- 
tion in competition with employers in other States. 

Federal legislation is therefore necessary, such as proposed in S, 
1778. To issue one permit, good in all States, would be simpler than 
to meet different standards in a number of States. Then, too, a uni- 
form method of Federal registration would be easier for the 10,000 
crew leaders to understand and use. 

S. 2498 is necessary in emphasizing the responsibilities of the migra- 
tory agricultural labor contractor. This is an important step in the 
direction of protecting the migratory worker from financially irre- 
sponsible labor contractors, and assuring ithe migrants of insurance 
protection while subject to the contractor’s means of transportation. 

Employers have strongly opposed minimum wage laws for migrant 
workers on the grounds that agricultural work has too many economic 
uncertainties. However, any business is faced with uncertainty, but 
minimum wage standards have become established, and have not 
_—— detrimental to them. 

1085 is necessary to provide a minimum wage floor for migrant 
cba that would provide them with some wage protection. 

It is of interest to point out that the minimum wages proposed in 
this bill are below what many employers are paying in this State, so 
that it would not wreck any undue economic havoc on them. 

However further necessary steps need to be taken to assure the 
migrant of minimum standards of training, health, education, and 
adequate sanitation and housing. 

Adequate measures must be taken to prevent the illegal importa- 
tion and employment of the so-called wetbacks from Mexico. 

More adequate enforcement of the present United States-Mexican 
migratory labor treaty laws is necessary. The inadequacies in school- 
ing conditions, and housing-sanitary standards are of pressing con- 
cern. 

There are, for instance, in New Jersey, between 20,000 and 23,000 
migrants each year. These people come from Puerto Rico, the South, 
Jamaica, and Mexico. 

The State has established three schools thus far, of which a small 
number of punils are enrolled in the ages of 4 to 12. Other children 
must depend on the vagaries of local community conditions. The im- 
permanence of residence of these families makes it very difficult for 
their children to adjust to, and receive an adequate education. 

Notwithstanding the fact that these people are already on substand- 
ard wages and living standards, they do not have the community 
resources to fall back on of others in the United States. 
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The migrant farm laborer has to depend on his earnings alone. 
He has no security against economic effects of illness, unemploy- 
ment, or injury. Then, too, he is excluded from any participating 
health program. 

Except in the case of contract workers from Puerto Rico, where 
the Puerto Rican Employment Service has established a group in- 
surance plan to cover such workers. This occurs among a group 
who frequently are dependent on primitive and unsanitary toilet con- 
ditions. Diseases are, therefore, common—many of them contagious. 

The migrant worker is also subject to prejudice and hostility di- 
rected toward his speech and his way of living. His children suffer, 
not only the consequences of every form of segregation, but the con- 
tinuous prejudice expressed by the community to them as peculiarly 
different. 

Exclusion from opportunity and deprived of adequate schooling 
there is little chance that they too will not be confined to the life of 
the migrant worker. 

Federal legislation to protect the children of migrant. workers, 
and provide them with adequate health and school conditions is 
imperative. 

I would respectfully recommend, Mr. Senator, that an agency, an 
appropriate agency, be established by the Federal Government to un- 
dertake to protect the children of migrant workers in this area of 
health and schooling. I think this can be done by providing a fa- 
cility similar to what. has become known as a port: ible type of school 
which would have centered in it teachers, social workers, and physi- 
cians. I believe that as has earlier been pointed out, the precedents 
are there that our overseas migrant children in the employ of various 
U.S. agencies are provided with such protection and such facilities. 

Half of these people are U.S. citizens, and there is no reason why 
they should not be subject to such protection too. 

I think, too, that the foreign employed worker needs this type of 
protection, since they move about the country, and may be involved 
in picking up contagious diseases which may threaten the commu- 
nities and the health of the people whom they come in contact with. 

I think this is an area of major concern which involves the health 
and the education of a segment of our population which no one has 
paid any major attention to until your subcommittee has begun these 
hearings, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Thank you very much, Doctor. Do you have 
information as to whether or not the executive branch has any of its 
people working on plans for better housing or plans that would insure 
continuity of education / 

Mr. Marcson. I know of no such special attention in the executive 
branch to this particular group. It is of interest to note that various 
particular groups in our population are paid attention to all the way 
from subsidies, outright subsidies, to the provision of special facilities. 

There is a reservation here.that possibly we might be engaged in 
subsidizing farmers by supplying these people with housing. 

I think this, too, can be met, that if attention were paid to the health 
and sanitary problems of these people, that a Federal program of sani- 
tary assistance could be carried out in assisting farmers to provide 
adequate housing, so as not to be placed in the problem of possibly 
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supporting farmers in erecting housing on their own property through 
Federal funds. 


Senator Witi1aMs. We appreciate your understanding of the prob- 
lem and the suggestions you have made. 


Thank you, and I won't detain you. I understand you do have 
classes to return to. 

Mr. Marcson. That’s right. 

Senator Wiiiiams. Mrs. Marian C. Reed, president of the Con- 
sumers League with offices at 45 Branford Place, Newark. But I am 
happy to say Mrs. Reed’s residence is at Westfield. We are honored 
by that fact. Thank you. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. MARIAN C. REED, PRESIDENT, CONSUMERS 
LEAGUE 


Mrs. Reep. I would like to submit the written statement and then 
say a few words orally. 

Senator WixuiaMs. All right, fine. I don’t need to go into any his- 
tory of the interest of the Consumers League in their persistence and 
attention to the problems we face. 

(The prepared statement of Mrs. Reed follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY Mrs. Marion C. REED, PRESIDENT, CONSUMERS LEAGUE 
OF NEW JERSEY 


The Consumers League of New Jersey has testified at previous hearings of 
committees studying migrant labor. Since the statement made in 1952 by 
Canon Robert D. Smith there have been some slight gains but the gains have 
been much fewer than for nonagricultural workers. 

The agricultural worker is excluded from both Federal and State Jaws that 
protect other workers. We cannot continue to allow one of the largest influen- 
tial industries, employing nearly one-tenth of the labor force in the United 
States, to remain a “law unto itself.” These workers are discriminated against. 

Recommendations: 

1. Strict and sympathetic enforcement of laws and regulations with con- 
tinued revision of the regulations to meet current situations. 
2. The inclusion of all agricultural labor under collective bargaining and 
minimum wage legislation. 
3. Amendment to child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to protect migrant children during time school is not in session. 

4. Regulation of crew leaders or labor contractors. 

5. The same regulations for all foreign labor to be under the jurisdiction 
of the U.S. Department of Labor through agreements by bilateral treaties 
between the U.S. Government and any foreign government from which 
we recruit agricultural labor. The provisions should not be less favorable 
than the present provisions of Public Law 78 for Mexican nationals. 

6. Funds to be loaned for housing to meet Federal standards. 

7. Use of established agencies such as the agricultural extension services 
and 4-H clubs to promote educational opportunities to all ages of migrants. 


Exclusions from Federal laws 


The Federal laws exclude agricultural workers from minimum wage and 
hours, child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act when school is 
not in session, and the right to collective bargaining. The latest amendment 
to the social security law designating some crew leaders as the employer has 
resulted in only an estimated 25 percent of those entitled to receive credits, 
actually receiving them. We favor the original statement in the law making 
the owner of the farm the responsible employer. 


Exclusion from New Jersey laws 


New Jersey State laws have excluded agricultural workers from unemploy- 
ment and temporary disability insurance, minimum wage, and wage payment. 
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They are included in the child labor laws but with a younger age limit of 12 


years and a 60-hour week. Workmen’s compensation expressly does not require 


the farmers to carry insurance. 
Health and welfare 


Health and welfare needs are met on an extremely limited basis because 
the workers are not residents of the State. Many times the voluntary hospitals 
are left “holding the bag.” We have the case history of one unfortunate inci- 
dent. Salem Hospital was left with unpaid services billed well over $1,000 for 
one family. 

Education 


Demonstration summer schools have shown the need for education of the 
migrant children and the worthwhile results that can be accomplished. One 
teacher summed it up by saying “It is a pleasure to teach these children. They 
are so hungry for knowledge that they soak it up.” 


Conditions in New Jersey 


The migrant labor board in New Jersey has required and the migrant labor 
bureau has enforced the registration of migrant labor camps, registration of crew 
leaders, and improved housing code regulations. Tnere has been organized oppo- 
sition to every attempted improvement. Out of approximately 2,400 camps, 1,600 
are registered; 800 are not. By November 30, 1959, about 1,000 camps are re- 
quired to have running hot and cold water installed in a washhouse and heat in 
housing occupied before May 15 and after September 15. On November 5 of this 
year 400 had complied ; 600 had not. We hope these regulations are carried out 
by the time the migrants arrive next year. 

Mechanization has decreased the number of workers necessary: An example 
is the potato farms. Percentage increase in productivity, both as to the yield 
per acre and the work accomplished per man-hour, has exceeded the percentage 
increase in most other industries. The worker has not benefited in proportion. 

The prevailing wage for migrant workers this year was 77 cents per hour. A 
40-hour week would pay $30.80. Compare this with the average weekly wage for 
workers covered by unemployment insurance of $92. 

Use of foreign labor, 1959 


Some of the growers have insisted upon the use of British West Indian labor. 
“This is certainly not the free play of a competitive labor market. As long as 
the working of supply and demand can be nullified by artificial wage rates that 
induce artificial labor shortages which are remedied by use of foreign workers, 
we can expect a continuation of low wage levels’—Secretary James P. Mitchell, 
Chicago, Ill., November 22, 1959. 

At the peak of the season this year 27,000 workers were employed with no 
foreign labor. One month later, when the demand was only for about one-third 
the number of workers, the growers asked for British West Indian workers to be 
certified. The need for 1,085 was certified and 1,502 were recruited. 

When foreign labor was requested, the growers complained of the lack of skill 
and experience of domestic labor, which includes Puerto Ricans. How much skill 
and experience can be expected for 77 cents an hour? 


S. 1085, minimum wage and collective bargaining 


The inclusion of all agricultural labor under collective bargaining and mini- 
mum wage laws would benefit these workers more than any other legislation. It 
would produce the same benefits that other workers have received for similar 
legislation. S. 1085 meets part of this recommendation. It may be necessary to 
bring the rate up gradually, as proposed in this bill. The same minimum rate 
should be guaranteed for piecework. The overtime provisions are also subject to 
gradual change by the Secretary of Labor. In respect to overtime provisions we 
would like to call attention to the decision of the New Jersey Supreme Court, 
February 4, 1957, in Christopher Lane, et al. v. Carl Holderman, Commissioner 
of Labor and Industry, Justice Wachenfeld, speaking for a unanimous court, 
points out the necessity of overtime provisions at the regular rate of pay in order 
to protect the minimum wage rate. 

This bill does not protect all agricultural labor. We do not favor protecting 
only a part of the workers. This is contrary to the purpose of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. 

Workers are required to travel long distances to report for work. They must 
remain on the farm even though the condition of the weather or crops may pre- 
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vent them from performing any work. Provisions are made in nearly all con- 
tracts and wage orders for a worker to receive a minimum amount of pay if he 
reports for work and there is no work for him to do. Contract farm labor from 
Puerto Rico, Mexican nationals, and British West Indies have guarantees that 
furnish this protection. Since the onshore domestic labor and walk-in labor 
does not even have a contract and the right to collective bargaining is denied all 
agricultural workers, this provision is doubly important in a minimum wage law. 

These case histories point up the need for this legislation. 

A volunteer worker of the National Consumers League has sent us some in- 
formation on the hours and wages of nonseasonal farm labor employed in the 
Eastern States of New York, New Jersey, and one of the Eastern States where 
poultry farming and all-year-around farmwork is found. We have been asked 
not to divulge the source of the information but we can vouch for the authen- 
ticity because the data was obtained from the files of private welfare agencies 
and labor departments. The chief characteristic common to all of the cases is 
the excessive length of the workweek and the absence of extra payment for over- 
time above 40 hours a week. The hourly rate even with board and room, which 
as these cases show is substandard, would still compare unfavorably with the 
nonagricultural wage scale and overtime payment. These all occurred in 1958: 

Mr. A works 7 days a week for a 12-hour day on a farm. He is paid $40 a 
week and has 5 children: his wife died of cancer and he is trying to bring up his 
family under these conditions. He was forced to apply for supplementary relief 
to augment his living expenses and pay for his wife's illness. 

Mr. B.: He is a Puerto Rican and last summer picked blueberries at 4 cents 
a quart and was paid from $40 to $60 one week and the next week nothing. He 
came to the attention of the welfare agency when his mentally deficient wife 
was found to have given one of the children turpentine to drink and bathed 
another in the open air in cold weather. The social caseworker found them 
living in a two-story building with no water and no sanitary facilities. The 
father had been employed to pick blueberries, cranberries, and potatoes for the 
season of work. He was a resident of the State and not a migrant. 


Working conditions on poultry farms 


Mr. C.: He was promised when employed that he would receive $80 a month, 
plus room and board, and although his living quarters were adequate, he dis- 
covered that the only food that would be furnished to him would be chicken and 
eggs. He was forced to buy his own food and other essentials by borrowing 
against his first month’s pay, and so received only $20 for 1 month’s work. His 
hours were from 6 a.m. to 6 p.m. with 1 hour to eat at noon for 7 days a week, 
or a total of 77 hours a week. A minimum wage of at least a dollar with over- 
time at time and a half would have provided him with sufficient income for rent 
and food. 

Mr. D.: As in the case of Mr. C., he was promised the going rate of $80 a 
month with room and board. He lived in a garage and had cold running water 
and was obliged to buy his own food: because it was not furnished contrary to 
his understanding when hired. His hours of work, Sunday through Saturday, 
were from 6 a.m. to 9 p.m., with 20 minutes at noon and 1 hour for the evening 
meal. At the end of the first month he received $15.62 in cash; the cost of food 
and other advances made to him had been deducted. 

Mr. E.: He was promised $80 a month with room and board. He worked 
there 2 weeks. 7 days a week. from 6 a.m. to 8 p.m. with one-half hour off for 
each meal. The work was too hard for the money and so he left. He was paid 
$18 and given an old raincoat in lieu of wages. He slept in a little outhouse 
across the yard. There was no toilet for his use. He had to use the woods. 
There was cold water—no means of taking a bath. Rain leaked through the 
roof of the building. There was a small brooder stove for heat. 


S. 2141: Child labor amendment 

S. 2141 would be a great step forward. We heartily endorse it. Since chil- 
dren will not be allowed to work, provisions in some other laws should be made 
for child-care centers for the youngest and educational opportunities for those 
of school age up to 14 years of age. They should not be allowed in the fields 
or alone in the camp. Many times young children 8 or 9 years of age are in 
charge of the younger members of the family. 


S. 2498: Regulation of crew leaders 


We favor S. 2498 because “contractors of migrant agricultural workers” is 
more specific than “crew leaders in interstate agricultural employment.” We 
believe the provisions to be more inclusive. 
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Special housing assistance 

Adequate housing codes are important but will only solve part of the migrant 
labor problem. 

The competition for markets for farm produce is so great that legislation that 
atfects the farmer in only one State may be considered a serious economic threat 
to the farmers affected. Funds that could be borrowed to build housing that met 
acceptable standards on a national basis would be a partial answer to this 
problem. Public housing occupied by the workers for several small farms in 
an area is a means of providing better sanitary facilities than can otherwise be 
economically provided. An adequate wage would enable the workers to pay rent 
or some other provision could be worked out for financing and care of the 
property. Such a unit could be used in the southern part of New Jersey. 
Educational assistance 

The need for educational facilities for children and the results that can be 
obtained has been demonstrated by our summer demonstration schools. Many 
studies and suggestions have been made to further the educational opportunities 
for migrant children. We have nothing new to offer. 

Educational opportunities for adults is equally important. We recommend the 
use of existing Government agencies to supply this need. Demonstration projects 
using the agricultural extension service have been very successful. We believe 
that the nutrition staff of the Department of Health could be of great service. 
There are, undoubtedly, other established agencies that could serve these citizens 
if moneys were made available for this purpose. 

Health and welfare services 

Often there are two standards for health and welfare services. One is for 
residents and another for nonresidents. The migrant worker does pot receive 
enough in wages to permit him to pay for adequate health services. Frequently 
health services are limited to detection of venereal diseases and possibly chest 
X-rays. Venereal diseases are not the only health problems of migrant workers. 
Federal standards with funds to be used on a matching basis can help to meet 
these needs. 

Conclusion 

Migrant labor is necessary to the economies of New Jersey and of the United 
States. Onshore domestic migrants and walk-in migrants do not have the ad- 
vantage of contracts for their services. Standards for migrant labor can be 
compared to labor standards in the feudal age rather than those of modern times. 

Control of speech, leisure-time activities, and conditions of living are deter- 
mined in large measure by the employer who prefers to house the migrants on his 
farm under surveillance. Any legislation or regulations that will help these 
workers take their rightful place in the U.S. economy will be a step in the right 
direction. 


Mrs. Reep. I would also like to make a part of the record a summary 
we have made of the New Jersey migrant labor law, because we believe 
that New Jersey is unique in its migrant labor law, and has been 
able to accomplish a great deal because of it. 

The document referred to follows :) 


SUMMARY OF THE NEW JERSEY MIGRANT LABOR LAW, R.S. 34:1A-9, R.S. 34 :9A-1, 
ET SEQ. 


The migrant labor law was enacted in 1945 after Gov. Walter E. Edge had 
urged in his annual message that the State government be empowered to under- 
take the responsibility for the migrant worker because the “health, sanitary, 
and welfare conditions under which many of these people live have become de- 
plorable.” These conditions had been brought to the Governor’s attention in a 
brief submitted to him in 1944 by several organizations; Consumers’ League of 
New Jersey, Metropolitan Council of the National Federation of Negro Women, 
League of Women Voters of New Jersey, New Jersey Conference of the National 
Council of Jewish Women, New Jersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
New Jersey Federation of Colored Women’s Clubs, and the Social Education and 
Service Commission of New Jersey Council of Churches. These organizations 
then formed a committee on migrant camps under the chairmanship of Miss 
Mary L. Dyckman, to press for comprehensive legislation as outlined in their 
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memorandum of 15 points. As enacted, the act is administered by a bureau of 
migrant labor consisting of the commissioner of labor and industry and a 
migrant labor board. 

Powers of the migrant labor board (composed of seven department heads and 
jive public members appointed by Governor, confirmed by Senate) .— 

1. Establish general administrative policies, approve rules and regulations. 

2. Authorize interdepartmental agreements and arrangements and transfer 
from appropriations the sums necessary to effectuate them. 

5. Advise the commissioner of labor and industry concerning bureau's 
activities. 

4. Survey and hold public hearings on the work of the bureau. 

5. Make annual report to the Governor and the legislature. 

6. Apply and accept grants from the Federal Government. 

Powers of the migrant labor bureau (supervisor appointed by the commis- 
sioner of labor) .— 

1. Enforce housing requirements directly or through interdepartmental agree- 
ments. 

2. Enforce labor laws and provide inspection services for housing and 
sanitation. 

3. Consult with employers as to ways of improving living conditions of workers, 

4. In cooperation with— 

(a) Department of health, prescribe minimum standards for sanitation 
and preventative health services. If a survey shows health services to be 
inadequate, the bureau through health department shall determine desirable 
ways to make them available. 

(b) Department of education, provide, so far as possible, educational 
facilities for the children. 

(c) State police, provide a minimum standard of protection. 

(d@) Department of conservation and economic development, construct 
experimental State camps. 

(e) Department of agriculture, conduct an educational program for em- 
ployers pertaining to standards. 

(f) Department of institutes and agencies, help devise ways and means 
for resolving the welfare problems that require attention. 

Housing.—Certification of camps is provided for those meeting requirements 
listed in the act and pertaining to buildings, sanitation, water facilities, etc., as 
defined in the housing code. The employer or overseer of the work is responsible 
for compliance. 

Migrant defined.—Not a migrant if a resident of the State over 1 year or has 
had an all-year-round dwelling for 1 year and dwells in it while engaging in 
seasonal work. 

Prepared by Mrs. Richard A. Zwemer. 


Mrs. Reep. I would like to enlarge a little bit upon the need of 
Federal legislation. The agricultural force in the United States is 
about a tenth of all of the total labor force of the country, and in 
most of the important protective legislation they have been excluded. 

I believe that that is one of the reasons that the standards are so 
low for this particular group of workers, and especially the migrant 
workers who are at the bottom of that group, and those workers who 
are protected. In New Jersey if we take the 80 cents as the wage for 
migrant workers, and in, I believe, the Puerto Rican contract, are 
guaranteed 160 hours work in 4 weeks or roughly 40 hours a week, 
but at 80 cents that is $82 a week, while the average wage of the 
worker that is covered by unemployment compensation is $92 a week. 
That is an awfully big gap. 

We have on one end the people who have the highest standard of 
living of almost any country in the world, and on the other hand we 
have these people who are down at the very bottom. 

They have not stood still since the protective legislation was given 
to the other workers, but they have dropped lower because of this 


gap between the two types of workers, so that we have such situations 
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now that we would have had at about the turn of the century or 
certainly before World War I for other workers that are now ap- 
licable to these migrant workers. 

We have long hours and low w ages. We have the refusal of some 
employers to bargain collectively. “We have company housing. We 
have deductions for necessities bought at employers’ prices. 

We have the use of child labor to augment the income of the parent 
so that they can have the necessities that are necessary to feed the 
family. 

I think that most of these serious injustices are caused because they 
do not have the protection of the basic laws that other workers enjoy. 

I could give you case histories of all of these things that have 
happened that I mentioned of the conditions that are now current, 


that have happened right here recently in New Jersey 


If they had the right to collective bargaining, if they had child- 
labor restrictions—and I must say that we are in favor of these be- 
cause the proposed child-labor amendment would be in accord with 
the opinion of experts as to what should be best for the child labor. 
They do not enjoy unemployment insurance. In most States they 
lon’t have workmen’s compensation. 

We do include them in workmen’s compensation in New Jersey, 
but with the restriction that the farmer need not carry insurance. 
Many of the workers do not know that they are entitled to the work- 
men’s compensation. They don’t apply for it. Even the hospitals 
nthe southern part of the State in many cases didn’t know that there 
was such a provision that might have helped pay some of the bills. 

If they were included in all] of this legislation, it would help them 

o help themselves. Many of the problems that we have today | 
Sires are just symptoms ‘of this injustice that has been done to the 
migrant worker. But it is the same thing as if you have your finger 
aught in the door. You can take it out but you have to do some- 


thing for the finger even though you have taken it out of the door. 
/So I think there would be certain things that we would have to do 


for this migrant group or the agricultural group until they were able 


to catch up with the rest of the country, because of this injustice that 
has been done to them in the past. 

The objections that are raised to it are the objections that have 
ken raised to practically all protective legislation for labor. We 
heard probably the one that would most correspond to this in most 
‘ases was from the garment industry. 

When we wanted to cover them by minimum wage and protective 
legislation, they said, “Oh, we can’t do it. We have to have children 
to work in the garment industry. We have to have these low wages. 
‘We have to have all this because people just would not buy the gar- 
nents if we had to pay enough wages to pay for these improvements 
that you are asking for.’ 

Well, they are covered. They do have a high standard of living. 
We are still wearing clothes that were made by the garmentmakers, 
probably in a higher percentage than we did at the time that these 
things were going on. 

And I do believe we will still eat food no matter that the workers 
wre protected or not, and I should think our consciences would be a 
lot better if we know that their standard of living has been improved. 
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Senator WiiiiaMs. You don’t fear that we would revert to a cereal 
diet then in this country ? 

Mrs. Rrep. Well, even cereal is raised on farms, so I am sure we are 
not going to go hungry. Actually in New Jersey, as far as farming, 
of poultry and eggs, eggs have taken about 35 percent of the income 
now or account for about 35 percent of the income in agriculture, so 
that I don’t think we even eat all eggs and poultry. 

Senator Witu1aMs. That is an excellent statement, Mrs. Reed, and 
I have been able to just glance through your statement, which will 
be included in the record, and I see that many of our problems _ 
discussed fully and completely, and even with the help of 
examples. 

That is very helpful from the standpoint of the subcommittee. 

Mrs. Reep. Thank you. 

Senator WirttaMs. Is Mrs. Gladys Webster here representing the 
New Jersey State Colored Women’s Federation of Clubs? 

We are honored and pleased to have you with us, Mrs. Webster, 
and will you proceed in your own way, please? 


STATEMENT OF MRS. GLADYS WEBSTER, NEW JERSEY STATE 
COLORED WOMEN’S FEDERATION OF CLUBS 


Mrs. Wersstrer. Thank you. 

Senator Williams and members of the subcommittee, [ am extremely 
grateful for the privilege of being here today to speak in behalf of 
the New Jersey State Colored Women’s Federation of Clubs repre- 
senting Cumberland County at this hearing. 

The problems created in a community by the migrant worker, due 
to the lack of Federal standards in health, in housing, education, and 
minimum wage for migratory workers affect me very acutely, and in 
order to explain that, I would like to say that I am the principal of 
the Buckshoot Hamroad School in Bridgeton. 

I am not here representing the board of education or the school as 
T have stated. Iam representing today the New Jersey State Federa- 
tion of Colored Women’s Clubs. 

I would like to give you if I may be permitted, a personal reference, 
a brief bit of background of my school, which we feel in Cumberland 
County to be rather unique. 

The school is now in 8 years of operation. It is unique because it 
is the first elementary school constructed in Bridgeton in 50 years. 
Since then two others have been built. It also is unique in being the 
first segregated school in the city of Bridgeton. 

I was educated in the schools of Bridgeton from kindergarten 
through graduation from high school. Of course, we know that this 

segregation is illegal, but we have in our city de facto segregation in 

one of our schools, for the first time in 50 years, and this has been 
brought about by the geographical location of the school, which was 
built in the only open ward in the city where the Negro minority is 
permitted to live. 

This situation I would think is duplicated in many other com- 
munities throughout our Nation. I am not sure. 

Senator Wiiui1ams. Could I just interject. Is this an area where 
farmworkers reside? 

Mrs. Wesster. Yes. 
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Senator WintiaAms. And you are talking about the children now? 

Mrs. Wessrer. Yes, primarily a farm area, farming community, or 
the surrounding area of Fairfield Township is farming area. 

From this situation there have developed a multiplic ity of complex 
problems created in health, sanitation of course, education, welfare, 
and housing. Many of the problems I have had to cope with, and 
many times I have not known just what to do. 

I still don’t know quite what to do. One of the problems brought 
about in education that I am responsible for is checking the absentee- 
ism of the children who attend our schools. These children come to 
school very irregularly because they are compelled to stay at home 
babysitting while the parents work on the farms. 

In a family of six or eight children in the school, one or two may 
attend school today and then be absent tomorrow. Then others in 
the family attend school, because there is no money to provide baby- 
sitting service for these parents. Therefore, our attendance officer 
has to frequent these homes time and time and time again, sometimes 
three or four times a week. 

Health standards are very difficult to maintain in a situation like 
this, because in our community there is no adequate running water 
in many of our homes. About 4 years ago our building conducted 
what we call, for want of a better term, a water survey among our 
pupil population, and we found, and I will send that report to vou 
later, over 90 percent of our children at that time who had no running 
water on their premises, not in their houses but on their premises. 

Many of them carried water from a common faucet on a pipe several 
blocks from their own street. Also in coping with these health prob- 
lems we found the need of a clinie to be established in our building. 

Our board of education had made polio inoculation mandatory. 
These children were unable to secure the needed inoculations because 
their parents could not pay the doctor for the cost of the inoculation. 

And through the efforts of our board of education, we were able to 
have established a clinie in our own building, for lack of any other 
site to set up such a clinic. It continued in our building for 2 years, 
and then it became so overcrowded that we were unable to conduct our 
normal program, school program, on clinie days, and we had to re- 
quest the removal of the clinic, and a new one was established not too 
far from the school by the local health officers. 

Senator Wintrams. Could Task you what your school term is, now ? 

Mrs. Wesster. September through June. 

Senator Witttams. When the migrant workers are in the fields, 
What is your se ‘hool popul: ition ? 

Mrs. Werrster. About 328 in a school designed to hold a maximum 
pupil population of 180 children. 

Senator Wittiams. What is your wintertime population ? 

Mrs. Werster. Between 275 and 300, 

Senator Witirams. Is that a third of vour children who are migrant 
farmworker children ? 

Mrs. Wessrer. Yes. Our school operates three shifts a day, double 
sessions: One comes in at 8:15 in the morning stays until 12:15; then 
we have two grades this year sane at 9 and remaining the full di ay 
until 3:30; and then a 12 20-to-4 20 shift. 

Next year the entire school w ill be on those three shifts. 


45576 Hu 31 
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Senator Wiiuiams. What periods are the migrant youngsters in 
your school ? 

Mrs. Wesster. In our situation I am not so sure that these children 
would come directly under the category of migrants. They come and 
they go. They are here with us 2 months and they go back home to 
Alabama and Georgia for 2 months. Then they come here. 

Senator Wiu1aMs. That is our definition of the migrant worker of 
course, following the crops, and I just wondered just w hat periods they 
are with you, September, October ? 

Mrs. Wesster. Yes. 

Senator Witu1ams. Part of November ? 

Mrs. Wesster. December is the month when we see a decrease in our 
enrollment. 

Senator Witi1ams. December? 

Mrs. Wessrer. They go home for Christmas. 

Senator Witttams. And come back in April; do they ? 

Mrs. Wepsster. And they stay until March or April. 

Senator Wiit1ams. How does an average 7-year-old migrant farm- 
worker’s kid fit in with the other 7- or 8-year- -olds? 

Is he equal to the task of carrying the same workload or is he a year 
or two or three behind ¢ 

Mrs. Wesstrer. Unfortunately he is unable to. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. He is behind ? 

Mrs. Wesster. Yes. There are several years of retardation among 
I would say 80 percent of our population, 

Senator Winuiams. You could be very helpful to us in some of 
these things. Wesaw a school created exclusively for migrant-worker 
children out in Bay City, Mich., and the teachers do a magnificent 
job. The groupings are by abilities, rather than ages, and the only 
children there are migrant farmworker children, and there are a lot 
of people who, with good motivation, are highly critical of this school 
because it seems to contain an element of segregation, 

It is part of the system, but only migrant children are there. How 
does that strike you? 

Mrs. Wesster. That is a problem confronting me at this moment, 
and that is why I am here. The need for some sort of provision for 
these children is so pressing that we are forced to do something about 
it and we have done something and we have future plans for enlarg- 
ing our program. 

Senator Witi1Ams. When can we come down and see your school? 

Mrs. Wesster. Tomorrow. 

Senator Witiiims. Are we going to see it tomorrow ? 

Mrs. Wessrer. I hope so. 

Senator WitxiiaMs. It is on the list. Good, I would like to under- 
stand some of your problems on location. 

Mrs. Werster. That would make it possible for me to shorten this 
report. 

Senator WiiuiAMs. Fine. 

Mrs. Wessrrer. We are responsible of course for the welfare of 
our youngsters to the extent that we have had to provide food, cloth- 

ing, ‘and on several occasions even shelter, at the expense of the class- 
room teachers. They have provided their own person: il funds to sub- 
sidize these things. Food and clothing, just supplying food and cloth- 
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ing is simply a part of the normal routine with us. Now it has to 
come from somewhere, and as I said that is why I am here today, to 
represent Cumberland County for the New Jersey Federation of 
Colored Women’s Clubs. 

We have had to contact other agencies and organizations of course 
to assist us in resolving this problem. We have contacted the New 
Jersey federation through our membership, as chairman of housing 
and education in that club. We have had assistance from the NAACP. 
We have had assistance from the National Conference of Christians 
and Jews. Mr. Yersak can testify to that because he assisted in a 
workshop that we had last May in our community, to make an effort 
to expand this program. 

Of course, we have had assistance from the other agencies of the 
community, the Salvation Army, the United Fund Campaign, the 
churches, the Red Cross, and many other helpful agencies. The plans 
for the future 1 would prefer to if I may send you later in a written 
report. 

Senator Witi1ams. We would be very happy to receive it and in- 
clude it as part of our record. 

Mrs. Wessrer. In summation, I should like to offer in behalf of the 
New Jersey Federated Women’s Clubs these recommendations, inas- 
much as they affect not only our community but similar communities 
throughout the Nation. 

No. 1, some Federal funds to provide for social workers in our 
area. We have none as yet in our area, so the teachers and I have to 
do this work. 

Senator Witiiams. We have suggested this maybe through the 
home extension. 

Mrs. Wesster. Yes. 

Senator Wittiams. A good suggestion. 

Mrs. Werster. Funds for bro: idening the curriculum to enlarge the 
program now initiated in the Fairkins School, to name one nearest me 
inmy neighboring community. To extend the school year to summer 
classes, to include not only the transient workers but the children of 
those who are established residents and the nonpermanent residents 
that 1 have mentioned earlier. 

Allocation of Federal funds for expanding the health, education, 
and welfare programs, thereby freeing the classroom teachers from 
using their personal funds to subsidize this program. 

We urge providing the migrant worker with an increased minimum 

wage to permit him to assume more of the responsibilities for his fam- 
ily’s health, education, and welfare; and in my report to you I will 
state some of the things that we have done to help the farmer, the 
migrant, assume his responsibilities for his own family? ’s health, educa- 
tion, and welfare. 

I —s that this problem is duplicated in many communities all 
over the Nation, and while we never stand still in health, education, 
welfare, housing, minimum wages, either we move forward and you 
make progress or we regress. 

We stagnate. We wither on the vine and finally we die. 

Senator Wittrams. An excellent statement. It is particularly help- 
ful because you are a professional person working very closely with 
this and you know it as intimately as anybody could. 
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We are very grateful. 

Mrs. Wesster. I have some pictures there of the housing. 

Senator Witiiams. Fine. We might set it up against the wall. 
Others might be interested. 

We will call our next witness. Rev. Reinhardt Van Dyke. If you 
want to summarize we will put that into the record. ; 

I offer that invitation to any witness who had an early breakfast 
and isn’t too anxious to have a late lunch. 


STATEMENT OF REV. REINHARDT VAN DYKE 


Mr. Van Dyker. I am a representative of the New Jersey Council 
of Churches which has been active in this work for almost 40 years. 
Historically it started in New Jersey when some women in the River- 
ton area saw neglected babies at the end of bean rows, and that. is 
to a great extent, the situation still. 

I would like to just point up perhaps one or two areas which we 
have been specially concerned about. From the long-range point of 
view the lack of educational opportunity for the migrant child is one 
of the most deplorable factors in the entire social structure in which 
the migrant moves. 

Children caught in the vicious circle in which there is lack of cul- 
tural background and inadequate finances to clothe and outfit for 
school, who move from place to place, whose parents are apathetic, 
and who find distrust and distate wherever they go, have a hard row 
to hoe. 

As these children continue to suffer, our whole society suffers. 

Although the State of New Jersey does have clear-cut regulations 
regarding attendance in school, migrant children who move into the 
State toward the end of the school year generally are not enrolled. 
The story is similar when parents stay through the end of the picking 
season beyond the opening of school. 

When enrollment sometimes does take place, educational and social 
adjustments need sympathetic and specially trained teachers to han- 
dle the problems. "The solution is not merely in the enforcement of 
truancy laws. 

The changing pattern of farm practice due to automation demands 
more and more skilled workers. This means training for adults in 
the particular required skills. Educational assistance is needed both 
from State and Federal sources to meet constructively and imagina- 
tively the specific problems of both ¢ ‘hild and adult. 

We commend the Bureau of Migrant Labor of New Jersey for its 
valiant and deep concern in the establishment of three summer schools 
for the migrant children. 

However what has been accomplished is only symbolic. There is 
a far greater problem than the opportunity afforded by the budget 
figure for this specific purpose. 

Saeeton of contractors of migrant agricultural workers. 

2498 is the type of legislation which we feel is most practical. 

The problems which caused no little discontent among the migrant 
workers in our experience with a staff of 15 in the summer of 1959 
are spelled out in the text of the bill. 

We refer especially to page 6, section 3, line 24 following; and page 
section 6, line 10 following. 
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Crew leaders have often misrepresented the terms of contract as 
well asthe conditions under which the migrants will live. 

We feel that sometimes social security records and payments have 
not been completely met. 

When the Council of Churches department has had opportunity 
to promote education of social security program, particularly through 
films, there is a great deal of interest and questions on the part of 
the migrants. 

Health and welfare: We have sensed a growing responsibility to- 
ward the health and welfare services for migrant workers. The 
farm bureau is to be commended for its program, its infirmary and 
aid in case of illness or injury. Benefits like these are more than nec- 
essary to the individual who is far from home base. 

Benefits, such as these, are assured, we believe, to the contract 
worker. However, there are a great many southern Negroes, as well 
as Puerto Ricans, who do not. come under this category. In many 
respects they are not only homeless, they are stateless. With respect 
to health and welfare services, they are people without a country. 

We recommend that some additional provision be made for health 
services, beyond the insurance coverage by crew leader or contractor. 
By way of example, we cite the following from experience. 

Why should a migrant woman, about to be delivered of her child, 
be denied service of local hospitals, and have to be transported by police 
car across county lines ¢ 

Why should migrant families experience actual hunger, when there 
is no provision due to inactivity through a long rainy spell ? ? 

Why should a crew leader virtually abandon a Puerto Rican family, 
as he moves selected families to the south, without provision or sug- 
gestion as to how they can alleviate their situation ? 

Health and welfare cases, such as these cited, cannot be very easily 
covered by the type of insurance carried by crew le iders or contractors 
of migratory labor. Nor should they be left to chance provision by 
volunteer agencies. A reevaluation of health and welfare services 
should be studied not only by the State, but by the Federal Government 
as well. 

Senator Witiiams. We certainly appreciate that support for the ac- 
tivities that we hope to undertake. Of course, we are rather late in 
the field compared to you and your organization. Reverend Van Dyke, 
we are very appreciative. 

Curtis Gatlin, field representative, National Child Labor Committee. 

You may proceed in any way you feel will be most helpful and 
expeditious. 


STATEMENT OF CURTIS GATLIN, NATIONAL CHILD LABOR 
COMMITTEE 


Mr. Garin. Senator, I have presented to you, and there have been 
cirenlated here, copies of my statement. Therefore, I am going to be 
brief and just call attention to the fact to those who may not have seen 
the statement, that as a re presentative of the Nation: ul Child Labor 
Committee, a private nonprofit social agency that has been around for 
about 55 years now, and has been aware of the plight of migratory 
families and their children for that long, we are particularly inter- 
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ested in focusing attention on the educational plight of migrant 
children. 

But as I have sat here this morning and heard several persons make 
reference to this problem, I am sure that you are not unmindful of this 
as one of the more serious of the many problems attendant to migrancy 
in our country. I will not read my statement. I would like ‘to call 
attention to one or two parts of it though. 

The question of preparation of migratory children, as all children 
in America, for their adult lives I don’t believe has been specifically 
noticed here, and yet when we look at them we realize that so few of 
them ever get to high school, and of those, very few still get to the 
senior class where guidance and testing services of some degree are 
available through the public schools from the employment services, 
State and Federal supported, that the migrant child therefore is sel- 
dom if ever able to reach the level in high school where some testing 
and guidance services can be provided, or vocational training. 

He rarely if ever benefits from the vocational training programs 
of the public schools, because he doesn’t reach that grade level at 
which this sort of training is offered to school pupils in general. 

This of course is primarily because the migrant child is so greatly 
retarded by the time he even reaches high school age he still probably 
is functioning at a third- or fourth- or fifth- grade level at best, be- 

cause he is often withdrawn from se hool early i in order to go to work 
and to help supplement the meager income of his family. 

It goes without saying and we have gone on record previously this 
year on more than one occasion in support of the extension of the 
Fair Labor Employment Act child labor provisions to include chil- 
dren in agricultural employment in the coverage of the law. 

We feel that children in agriculture certainly need and deserve the 
same sorts of protections of the law that children do in any other 
form of business or commercial employment. 

If agriculture has the third highest accident rate of any of our 
industries today, we feel that this is reason enough and there are 
even more valid reasons to prevent having children being used to 
provide the family income because their parents are disallowed the 
privilege of supporting them and their children. 

These would be the two things I would accent. Then I would like 
to leave a few questions for your consideration, some of which have 
already been asked or inferred, and others which may be something 
for further thought. 

In regard to the role and responsibility of the Federal Government, 
and I refer to pages 4 and 5 of my statement, what should be the role 
of the Federal Government in assisting State and local school systems 
in the actual financing of adequate schooling for itinerant children 

Many questions arise when this question is asked, but this is one 
that I am sure the committee must give its attention to. 

Supplemental classrooms are often needed in impacted areas. We 
have precedents from the military encampments where Federal funds 
are used to provide school fac ilities. I wonder if we do not need to 
consider seriously the possibility of supplemental classrooms, perhaps 
even mobile units. 

Many of us saw a picture a few days ago in the New York Herald 

Tribune showing a two-classroom mobile unit that can be located any- 
where. 
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The lighting and the plumbing can be attached to the school facili- 
ties already permanently located. Heating likewise and 2 classrooms 
accommodating 40 children can be provided for 2 weeks, 2 months, 
or however long needed, and then moved to another area. ‘This is now 
being experimented with in Baltimore schools I believe. 

It might be something to look into for these children. One school 
in Florida in 1953 found 19 children of Spanish Americans from 
Texas on the canal banks and got them into school. 

Four years later those 19 children had become 450 children, because 
the grapevine being what it is, these families told other families, and 
in 4 years the school population was swelled in one school from 19 
itinerant to 450 itinerant children. 

The question of teacher-training programs. It is significant that 
the rural schools of America are those schools which are most seriously 
affected by the teacher shortages, and the shortages of well-trained 
teachers. This being the case, there may well be indicated a need for 
the Federal Government to provide special funds for special training 
for teachers of migrant and bilingual children. And another ques- 
tion: How can the services of the U.S. Office of Education be enlarged 
and extended to provide expert assistance to the States in tackling the 
numerous difficult situations which arise in the teaching of children 
on the move? 

An illusion to this earlier, are there services in other agencies of 
Government, such as the Agricultural Extension Service, which can be 
appropriately utilized to provide education to migrant parents such 
as vocational training, of grading, homemaking, in the area of nu- 
trition, infant care, sanitation, and perhaps even more significantly 
in the areas of family financing? 

I thank you for the privilege of being here, Mr. Chairman, for the 
National Child Labor Committee. 

Senator Wintiams. Thank you very much, Mr. Gatlin. You have 
asked some questions which we certainly are considering and will con- 
tinue to consider. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Gatlin follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF CURTIS GATLIN, STAFF MEMBER, NATIONAL CHILD 
LABOR COMMITTEE 


INTRODUCTORY NOTE 


I am pleased to speak on behalf of the National Child Labor Committee. The 
National Child Labor Committee is a nonprofit social welfare agency founded in 
1904 and incorporated by act of Congress in 1907. It is a member of the National 
Social Welfare Assembly, and an associated group of the National Conference 
on Social Welfare. Policies are determined by a board of distinguished men 
and women in social welfare, education, medicine, and law, industry, religion, 
labor, and finance. Financial support comes primarily from contributions of 
members throughout the country. 

This summer, an interviewer visited a small labor camp in southern Jersey to 
get information for the current migrant education demonstration project, de- 
veloped by the National Child Labor Committee and the New Jersey Migrant 
Labor Board. He found a Puerto Rican family with five children, ages 7, 10, 
13, 15, and 16. They had arrived from Florida in April, but had not been en- 
rolled in school. In fact, none of the five children had had any schooling at all 
since coming here from Puerto Rico four years ago. 

In answer to a questionnaire sent last spring to New Jersey schools enrolling 
migrant children, one school reported that though 10 children had been enrolled 
by the middle of May, there were about 40 others whom they had been unable 
to get into school. In the summer schools operated for migrant children by the 
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New Jersey Bureau of Migrant Labor and the State department of education, 
the serious plight of these children has been noted year after year. One care- 
ful test of 43 children between the ages of 6 and 12% years found that the aver- 
age grade retardation of each child was 1 year and 7 months. 

These examples of the educational deprivation of migrant children can be 
matched in hundreds of situations in practically every State in this country. 
The U.S. Office of Education observes that these children have the lowest educa- 
tional attainments of any group of children in our country. In a_ preliminary 
statement issued in anticipation of the 1960 White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth, the U.S. Office of Education and the National Education Asso- 
ciation affirm that this situation “presents a threat of illiteracy of serious pro- 
portions for the migrants as individuals * * * and for the Nation as a whole.” 
They estimate that there are 300,000 to a half million children under age 18 in 
migrant families, of whom about 150,000 travel with their parents each vear. 

The more fortunate migrant children may attend their home schools 7 or more 
months in a school year. Most of them, however, will enter home school in 
October, or even late November, and be pulled out again in March or April. 

Some migrant families move so often in order to find work that. if they send 
their children to school at all, these youngsters will enter and leave three, four, 
or five schools during a school year. One study of 96 families in Illinois found 
64 percent of them had lived in 4 or more different places during the year. In 
a temporary school in Hendry County, Fla., I talked with a group of children 
from the southern tip of Texas. They had arrived in Florida in November for 
the tomato and green pepper crops. In March, they would leave with their 
families to go to Valdosta, Ga., for the early spring crop of tomatoes. After a 
few weeks there, they would move to eastern North Carolina for similar work, 
and then some of them would go to Michigan for the summer. In the early fall, 
these families would head back to Texas to stay about 3 months, and then begin 
this tremendous trek all over again. 

In addition to disruption and loss of schooling because of their chronic, peren- 
nial mobility, migrant children lose out on schooling because they often must 
work to help earn the family living. Child labor, even of very young children, 
is commonplace among migrants. These children constitute the largest single 
reservoir of exploitative child labor, both legal and illegal, in America today. 
The last several annual reports of the U.S. Department of Labor show that about 
40 percent of children found in violation of the Federal child labor laws during 
school hours are migrant children. At the same time, these reports reveal that 
over two-thirds of all children found working illegally in agriculture are under 
age 14, and that 42 percent of them are under age 12. A survey of 482 migrant 
children, ages 5 to 11, conducted by the Oregon Bureau of Labor in 1958, found 
44 percent of them working. 

Because children who work in agriculture have little legal protections as com- 
pared with children in other types of employment, their education frequently 
takes second place to farmwork. In many States. children are excused from 
school attendance to work on farms. Migrant children are doubly hurt by such 
crop vacations. Ina single school year they may run into several crop closings, 
but be gone when the local schools are making up this lost time. The effect of 
migratory life on thousands of children is summed up by an attendance officer 
in Palm Beach County, Fla.. a county that employs one of the heaviest concen- 
trations of seasonal farmworkers to be found anywhere in the country: “Work- 
ing has caused them to get behind in their studies and they want to drop out for 
good as soon as possible to avoid the embarrassment of not being able to keep 
up.” It is an unhappy fact that few of these youngsters ever reach high school 
grades and fewer still are known to graduate. 

The opportunities to prepare for occupations other than those in agriculture 
pre few for most migrant children. Vocational training and guidance in schools 
is scheduled over the whole year: conseqnently, migrant children receive little 
of the testing, group guidance, and individual counseling services offered. They 
seldom reach the senior vear in high school where the program of the prblie 
employment service for joh counseling, aptitude testing. registration, and place- 
ment is available for those seniors entering the labor market after gradustion. 

The National Child Labor Committee is concerned with the educational de- 
velopment of all America’s children. For over 50 years we have worked to 
prevent economic exploitation of voungsters. giving special attention to migrant 
and all other disadvantaged children. Within the nast 5 years we have made 
funds and staff services available for the esteblishment of snecial summer 
schools for migrant children in Pennsylvania and Michigan, and helped set up 
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training workshops for teachers of migrant and bilingual children in three 
Western States. We are currently working with the State of New Jersey, 
as mentioned earlier, to find ways of utilizing public and private resources 
to provide more schooling for migrant children. 

I am grateful to have this opportunity to speak before this subcommittee 
and to focus attention on this one of the many complex problems related to 
migranecy. On behalf of NCLC, I urge the subcommittee to explore ways of 
removing barriers hampering the educational aspirations of these children. We 
endorse the proposed bill, S. 2141, which would remove the agricultural exemp- 
tion to the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Children 
employed in agriculture—an industry with the third highest accident rate in 
the country—need the same protection that is given children in other kinds of 
business and commercial employment. We believe S. 2141 will strengthen the 
enforcement of the law during school hours, and will be a positive inducement 
to the enrollment of migrant children in summertime school programs now being 
operated for them in 10 or more states. 

I take this opportunity to urge the subcommittee’s careful assessment of the 
role and responsibility of the Federal Government in other aspects of the 
migrant education: What should be the role of Federal Government in assisting 
State and local school systems in financing adequate schooling for itinerant 
children? How can the services of the U.S. Office of Education be enlarged 
and extended to provide expert assistance to the States in tackling the numerous 
difficult situations which arise in teaching children on the move? Are there 
services of various other agencies of Government (e.g., Agricultural Extension 
Service) which can be appropriately utilized to provide education to migrant 
parents, such as vocational training, homemaking (nutrition, infant care, sani- 
tation, ete.), and family financing? 


Senator Wititams. Father Dibuono, chaplain of the migrant la- 
borers camp at Glassboro. 

Father, this is the area that we have been down to see and we are 
very much impressed with the work being done at Glassboro. 


STATEMENT OF REV. PASQUALE DIBUONO, CHAPLAIN, MIGRANT 
LABORERS CAMP, GLASSBORO 


Rey. Drsvono. What is in my statement has already been said by 
different people. 

Senator Witiiams. Very fine. Well, from your own experience 
down there, how many farmworkers come through the reception center 
at Glassboro? 

Rev. Dinvono. This year we got about 6,500. 

Senator WiLuiaMs. 6,500? 

Rev. Drsvono. Which was very low this year, last year it was al- 
most 10,000. 

Senator Winiiams. But it is good work you are doing. Didn't 
you want to introduce someone else ? 

All right, thank you very much, Father, for your good work there 
and for your help here. 

(The prepared statement of Father Dibuono follows) : 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF FATHER PASQUALE Drrpvono 
INTRODUCTION 


When we speak of migratory labor we include in it foreign and national 
workers. Foreigners from Mexico, Canada, British West Indies, Japan, ete. 
Nationals moving from one State to another for a seasonal job. There is in some 
sense a third category which happens to be the one I know better: the Puerto 
Ricans. They are American citizens. Ethnically and culturally, they are dis- 
tinct. More than 10,000 Puerto Ricans arrive each year in New Jersey: More 
than half of this number come under contract with the Glassboro Service Associa- 
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tion, closely associated with the New Jersey Farm Bureau and the Garden State 
Service Association. The contract gives to the worker wage-and-hour guarantees 
accident and illness insurance, and their housing and working conditions are sub 
ject to State inspection. 

I have been chaplain to the Puerto Rican migrant workers for the Catholie 
Diocese of Camden during the past 5 years and official chaplain for the Glassboro 
Service Association during the past 2 years. I have therefore known the prob- 
lems of the Puerto Rican migrant workers at a great extent. 

The Glassboro Service Association serves approximately 1,600 farms which 
employ from 1 to 2 workers up to more than 100 in some cases. In general, 
there has been a great improvement every year due to the good will and better 
understanding of farmers, workers, and the association. I understand that this 
hearing is concerned principally with migrant families, but what has been done 
for these workers and what remains to be done could probably be an indication 
and a guide for similar cases. 

In respect to the different problems, I can say from what I know, the following: 


HOUSING 


I have visited a fair number of the camps employing migrant workers. I have 
seen noticeable improvements as a rule. The number of camps in which I would 
not have any difficulty in living myself has increased every year. The Bureau 
of Migrant Housing of the State of New Jersey in my opinion has made good and 
great strides in improving these conditions. The Glassboro Service Association 
and the Department of Labor of Puerto Rico continuously visit and check on 
those conditions and make suggestions and recommendations in this respect, fully 
cooperating with the bureau of migrant housing. I feel sure that if the bureau 
continues the inspections and enforces set specifications, the State of New Jersey 
will always be well ahead in this field. 


EDUCATION 


We do not have families with children. Consequently, there has not been too 
much to do in the field of education. However, I feel that I should include in 
this chapter the orientation which is given practically to all the workers from 
the Glassboro Association, from the representatives of the Department of Labor 
of Puerto Rico and from myself. 

I understand that the Council of Churches has conducted classes in English 
for migrant workers. Due to their continuous shifting from one place to another, 
I do not know how a course on any subject could be carried out successfully, 


HEALTH 


In regard to health problems, most of what I have said concerning housing 
inspection holds true, being the duty of the inspector to look into both matters. 

Glassboro Camp has facilities for sickness and accidents, in my opinion, quite 
satisfactory. A good infirmary, a doctor visting daily and available in any 
emergency, a nurse and two orderlies take care of the ordinary cases. More 
serious cases are promptly sent to the proper hospital. 

One point closely related to this and which I have observed from time to time 
is the negligence of some farmers transporting workers on open trucks and even 
on flatbed trucks on the highways creating an unnecessary hazard. I hope and 
recOmmend that the traffic police pursue the transgressors on this point. 

Also, in this respect, I recall that a few months ago, two workers in another 
State died of poisoning from spraying vegetables without safety masks. I do not 
know of any similar case in New Jersey, but would recommend to include in the 
legislation something to this effect in order to avoid possible accidents. 


CONCLUSION 


I do believe that the Puerto Rican migrant workers in New Jersey are as a 
rule protected in their rights, but also, I believe that further improvements are 
possible and desirable. 

The attitude of many is this: “They are better off here than in their own 
home.” I believe in a more Christian attitude: That a worker is my brother in 
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the eyes of God. In the eyes of the law he isa citizen and taxpayer like anyone 
else. Would I like to live in his conditions? Would I not try to improve myself 
and my conditions? Would I live under a roof like his? Would I be satisfied 
toeat what he eats? This is what I should endeavor to give to my brother worker. 
This is the aim of social justice. 


Senator WinuiaMs. Is Rev. Juan M. Lopez here? 


STATEMENT OF REV. JUAN M. LOPEZ, CHAIRMAN, COMMITTEE ON 
MIGRANT WORK OF CHRISTIAN SOCIAL RELATIONS DEPART- 
MENT OF DIOCESE OF NEW JERSEY 


Reverend Lorrz. Senator Williams, speaking for the Christian 
Social Relations Department of the Episcopal Diocese of New Jersey, 
it is my feeling that this matter has been thoroughly covered this 
morning, and that the flow of migrants demands Federal regulation 
for contractors, for health, for wages, for education, both of adults 
and children, and I would just as one thing which has not been men- 
tioned this morning, the serious matter of “the language barrier, and 
that more effort should be made in the education of the adults, to 
teach English. 

The children learn English very rapidly but it is a great handicap 
to the adults. With that remark I will conclude my testimony. 

Senator Wiit1aMs. You are at Pitman? 

Reverend Lorrz. Yes. 

Senator Wiiirams. You are in Gloucester County ¢ 

Reverend Lorrz. Yes. 

Senator WiiiiAMs. You are in an area where there is rather heavy 
reliance on migrant laborers to harvest the crops? 

Reverend Lorrz. Yes indeed. I cooperate with the gentleman at 
the camp in Glassboro, and also with the Reverend Mr. Van Dyke. 

Senator Witriams. We certainly appreciate your help and your 
statement. Weare glad to see you, Father. 

(The prepared statement of Reverend Lopez follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF TILE REVEREND JUAN M. LOPEz, RECTOR, CHURCH OF THE 
Goop SHEPHERD, PITMAN, N.J. 


1. Continuous flow of migrants demands Federal regulation. 
A. For contractors. 
B. For health. 
C. For wages. 
D. For education : 
(a) Adults. 
(bv) Children. 

Il. The living conditions have improved for Puerto Rican migrant workers 
on many New Jersey farms, as a result of good State legislation. 

But there are still living quarters without screens on doors and windows, 
where the flies and mosquitoes are unbearable. 

One or two empty vegetable crates are the only articles of furniture in some 
places. 

These men work hard and long hours for less than a minimum wage. 

Since they are not fulltime residents, many have serious problems of health 
and in cases of accident. 

I have found families where children ranging in age from 5 to 13 years of 
age, the older children have not been to school in the 4 years since they left 
Puerto Rico and the younger ones of course not at all. 

Because of the gradual increase of so called walk-ins: Legislation is necessary 
for: Health clinics, wages, child labor, and education. 
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Senator Wintiams. Kenneth A. Bennett, business representative, 
Amalgamated Food & Allied Workers of New Jersey, Local 56, AFL- 
CIO, Camden. 

You may proceed in your own way, Mr. Bennett. 


STATEMENT OF KENNETH A. BENNETT, AMALGAMATED FOOD & 
ALLIED WORKERS OF NEW JERSEY, LOCAL 56, AFL-CIO, CAMDEN 


Mr. Bennerr. Mr. Chairman, my name is Kenneth A. Bennett. | 
live at 505 North Lauren Street, Bridgeton, N.J. For 13 years I 
worked at Seabrook Farms along with migrants. 

Today I serve them as business re presentative for the Amalgamated 
Food & Allied Workers Union of New Jersey, Local 56, AF ‘L-C 10, 
having my particular jurisdiction in the cannery and farm area of 
southern New Jersey 

Tam also a member of the migrant labor board. I am here repre- 
senting the New Jersey State Federation of Labor and my local union, 

We welcome this opportunity to appear before the committee. Both 
the State federation of labor and local 56 have long histories of deep 
interest and sincere effort in bettering the lot of migratory laborers in | 
New Jersey. 

We are preparing a lengthy written statement which clearly gives 
our position on the bills presently before this committee. 

Several recommendations for amending the present bills and for 
new legislation will also be made. 

In our oral testimony we shall attempt to summarize the main points 
of this statement. We ask your permission to submit this statement 
subsequent to the close of today’s hearing. 

Our testimony is limited then to the American or “mainland” mi- 
grant as opposed to the contract laborer from Puerto Rico and the 
British West Indies. 

Puerto Ricans and British West Indians are protected to some 
degree by the contracts that their governments negotiate for them. 
The mainland migrant, on the other hand, has none of the protections 
that imported migrants have. 

He is subject to exploitation: he has no effective voice in matters 
which directly concern him; he is subjected to all sorts of inhumane 
treatment both economically and socially. In effect, he is a second- 
class citizen. 

Before this committee are certain bills which we feel offer some 
relief to the migrant’s present situation. But before discussing this 
legislation I should like to state that the conditions for migrants in 
New Jersey are somewhat better than those in many other States. 

This is the direct result of the activities of the migrant labor board 
upon which I am privileged to serve. However, the migrants who 
come here also travel to and work in other States where little if 
anything is done for them. For this reason, the problem of migra- 
tory labor is a Federal problem. 









S. 2141, CHILD LABOR 









Both the State federation of labor and local 56 heartily endorse 
S. 2141, which is designed to eliminate agriculture’s exemption from 
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the child-labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. We 
support this legislation on the following grounds : 

(1) Child labor is a waste of our country ’s future human resources. 
These children should be educated and trained to take their place in 
a future society whose needs will be for skilled, rather than unskilled, 
labor. 

(2) Because of the high accident rate in agriculture—among the 
top three in recent years—children should not be allowed to ‘work 
around machinery and equipment which is potentially dangerous. 
This is the purpose of the child labor law which now protects chil- 
dren in industry. 

(3) Along with other factors, employment of child labor tends to 
keep migrant wages at a low level. This creates a vicious cycle in 
which children from migrant families must work in order to keep body 
and soul together. They, in turn, become migrants since they lack 
education and skill. 

S. 1085, MINIMUM WAGE 


The State federation of labor and local 56 urge the passage of 
S. 1085 which would bring the minimum wage of agricultural workers 
to $1 per hour in three steps. 

At Seabrook Farms, local 56 is bargaining representative for farm- 
workers, including migrants. Under the current contract, migrants 
who live in company camps already receive $1 per hour. 

This is a shamefully low wage—through no fault of the union or 
the employer. Weare lucky that the Seabrook management has been 
an enlightened management, desirous of improving its employees’ 
wages. 

But it is that limited in what it can pay migrants because other 
corporate farms pay only 70 cents per hour in this area or less. 

We support this legislation for the following reasons: 

(1) The minimum wage will allow us to bargain a wage higher 
than $1 for our migrant membership. 

(2) The minimum wage will make uniform the present wide varia- 
tion in wages paid to agricultural labor around the country. 

(3) The minimum wage will ease the worker's present substandard 
income. But we stress that even with the minimum wage, migrant 
income will still be substandard. 

(4) We note that at Seabrook Farms the present $1 rate, some 30 
cents higher than elsewhere, attracts a better migrant worker who is 
more productive and more efficient. 

However we consider the present bill to be inadequate, and we urge 
amendment of this legislation or the submission of new bills, which 
will ace omplis sh the following for the migrant worker : 

(1) Protect the right of the farmworker to organize and bargain 
collectively. We strongly believe that “God helps those who help 
themselves.” 

We see what collective bargaining has done for migrants at Sea 
brook Farms. We see what it has done for migrants also at Ritter’s, 
Heinz, Hunt's, and other canneries where they are employed when 
labor is short. They have a grievance system: they have a voice in 
their own affairs: they have a dignity which is denied them elsewhere. 
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(2) Bring migrant workers under unemployment compensation, 
These workers have greater need for this insurance than others. Ye 
they are denied benefits in every State except Hawaii. 

(3) Bring migrant workers under workmen’s compensation laws 
We have already stated that agriculture is one of the most dangerous 
industries in the Nation. The National Safety Council examined 
death rates in all industries in 1948 and 1958. Agriculture is the only 
industry in which the death rate increased over the 10-year span, 
Present State coverage under workmen’s compensation for farn- 
workers is spotty and limited. There is need for uniformity that can 
only come from Federal legislation. 

(4) Bring migrant w orkers under the hours provisions of the Fair 
Labor Standards Act. We maintain that the large corporate farm 


needs protection no more than large corporate industry needs it. At | 


the same time, application of overtime rates will help to alleviate the 
present substandard income of farmworkers and migrants. 

(5) Give to mainland migrants the same protections that exist in 
the Puerto Rican and the British West Indian contracts. Puerto 
Ricans enjoy a minimum guarantee of 160 hours or 4 weeks’ work 
during a month. This provision will help to alleviate the problem of 
migrants having to wait around without pay for work to become 
available. 

(6) Provide Federal funds to the States so that nonresident mi- 
grants may be eligible for a State’s general assistance program. As 
migrants, the people are in an extremely vulnerable position. When 
disasters hit them, such as the Florida freeze 2 years ago, they find 
they do not have the resources to see them through the crisis. Federal 
aid is a necessity. 

In making these recommendations, we are not asking for “pie in 
the sky.” To the contrary, we are suggesting that migrants shed 
receive the same benefits as nonmigrants since their need i Is greater. 


“ 


S. 1778 AND 2498, CREW LEADER AND CONTRACTOR REGISTRATION 


After careful examination, the State federation of labor and local 
56 consider both bills to be well intentioned. However we believe 
that S. 2498 is more capable of doing the job it starts out to do because 
it is more comprehensive and more specific about crew leader and 
contractor abuses. 

We support S. 2498 for the following reasons: 

(1) S. 2498 gives a broader and more practical definition of the 
crew leader-contractor. Evasion on technical grounds, therefore, be- 
comes more difficult. 

(2) S. 2498 specifically sets forth reasons for refusal to issue, or 
revocation of, a certificate of registration. 

(3) S. 2498 establishes a code of conduct for crew leader-con- 
tractors rather than leave creation of a code completely to administra- 
tive promulgation where pressures might be applied. 

We wish to bring up the problem ‘of wage payments and wage 
records. We feel that both bills are weak in their approach. Farmers 
feel that by making the crew leader-contractor the employer, they will 
- be snowed under by paperwork. In effect this has led to abuses 
by the crew leader-contractor. Full wages are not always paid. 
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Social security payments are not always made. We recommend an 
amendment which would establish a uniform wage record card. 

Filling out this card will be the joint responsibibility of the farmer, 
who is really the employer, and the crew leader-contractor. 

Both farmer and crew leader-contractor will keep copies, and ¢ 
third copy will be given to the migrant with each wage payment. 

We think that in this manner abuses may be cut. 


HOUSING 


In accordance with your request to discuss housing, we wish to 
make the following additional comments : 

Good housing is an investment for the farmer since, in combination 
with better wages and hours, he will be able to attract a more efficient 
and productive migrant. While New Jersey’s migrant labor board 
has made vast improvements in the existing camps and in the construc- 
tion of new camps, there still remains much to be done. 

However this is costly. Therefore, we recommend that the Federal 
Government establish a special fund from which farmers can make 
long-term, low-interest loans specifically for the improvement and 
construction of migrant labor camps meeting those standards adopted 
by the President’s Committee on Migratory “Labor. 

We further urge that each camp provide recreational facilities for 
migrant children. 

Finally we recommend the appropriation of Federal funds to aid 
the States in erecting public camps in those areas where the small 
farmer does not have living quarters for migrants. This would be 
on a matching fund basis. 

EDUCATION 


We recommend that the Federal Government provide funds to the 
States for the use of existing classroom facilities and for the hiring of 
necessary personnel to conduct schools for the children of migrant 
laborers. 

HEALTH 


(1) We recommend that Federal funds be made available for the 
establishment of migrant clinics in all States in centers of migrant 
activity. 

(2) We urge that all migrants be examined at least once during a 
season to determine the state of his health. If any treatment or hos- 
pitalization is necessary, this should be financed through matching 
Federal and State funds. 

All migrants would be required to carry a card indicating the last 
date of examination and the state of his health. 

I want to thank the committee for listening to this abbreviated 
statement of the position of the State federation of labor and local 56. 
Copies of the full supplementary statement will be mailed to you as 
soon as possible for your study. 

We reiterate that the migrant has, for too long, been subjected to 
treatment of the worst sort. We feel that the legislation presently be- 
fore the committee, combined with the recommendations that we have 
made, will help to bring the migrant out of the second-class citizen 
status. 
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This is the humane thing to do. This is the only course of action 
that should be adopted. 

Thank you. 

(The supplemental statement of Mr. Bennett follows :) 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT BY KENNETH A. BENNETT 


Mr. Chairman, I should like to thank you for allowing me to expand upon the 
testimony that I gave in Trenton, N.J. on November 30, 1959. 

I shall limit myself to certain areas contained in my previous statement; 
namely, S. 1085, housing, education, and health. 


S. 1085—The minimum wage 


In addition to reaffirming the position that the State federation and local 
46 took on November 30, I should like to make the following comments on 
S. 1085: 

Minimum wage opponents maintain, Mr. Chairman, that establishing a 
floor for farm wages means that the price for farm products would rise. Im- 
plied in this argument is the premise that there exists a direct relationship be 
tween farm wages and farm prices. This premise falls by the weight of 
evidence to the contrary. The market for farm products in the United States 
is just about the only freely and purely competitive market in our Nation. 
Of all markets, this alone closely approximates the model of pure competition 
established by the classical economists. 

Simply stated, under pure competition, say the classical economists, price 
is set in the marketplace by the forces of supply and demand. Price will be 
set near that point where the market will be cleared of all buyers and sellers. 

It is true that factors of production, including labor, play a role to the extent 
that sellers won't sell unless all costs are met and a profit is to be made at th 
established price. There is no one seller, nor group of sellers who can fix the 
price, as one would find in monopoly and oligopoly situations. 

Under such circumstances, farm wages are not a cause of farm prices, but 
they could very well be a result of farm prices. 

I should like to refer to the condition in the garment industry at the turn 
of the century. The garment industry was highly competitive. In order to 
meet competition, employers continually lowered their prices. To make these 
progressively lower prices possible, they had to cut costs. As a result wages 
were lowered and production speeded up time after time. Notorious sweatshop 
conditions developed. 

In the case of agriculture, the blue sky sweatshop will continue as long as 
wages are not taken out of competition. Since agriculture has little union 
organization at the present time, collective bargaining cannot be depended upon 
immediately to make wages uniform for farmworkers and migrants. The right 
of union organization, at this time, is still denied to agricultural workers. 

It then becomes the duty of the Federal Government to give farmworkers 
and migrants the same legal means to end sweatshop conditions that were given 
to other workers in 1937 : the minimum wage. 

If we were to assume that the minimum wage would result in a price in- 
crease for agricultural products, then we must face up to a moral issue: is it 
more important to erase destitution from the lives of thousands and thousands 
of farmworkers, or is it more important to pay a few cents less for our asparagus 
and carrots? Searching our conscience, we feel that the abolition of poverty, 
want, illiteracy, and health problems is a far more important goal than the 
price of our carrots and asparagus. And all these things will eventually come 
as farm worker income is increased. . 

We should like to point out further that today’s alarmists are using the very 
same arguments that were used against the minimum wage in 1937; namely, 
that the minimum wage is going to drive people out of agriculture. This argu- 
ment holds just as much water today as it did then which is very little, if any. 
First of all, S. 1085 is directed not at the small “mom and pop” farm which 
hires few, or no employees, but at the large corporate farm which has been 
making hundreds of thousands of dollars at the expense of its farmworkers 
and migrants. These large corporate farms can well afford to pay the $1 per 
hour minimum today, let alone 3 years from the date of passage of this bill. 
Secondly, as in 1987, the minimum wage will provide additional purchasing 
power which inevitably will be spent for the bare necessities that are not now 
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in the reach of agricultural workers. This injection of new money into the 
economy Will provide additional funds necessary for the continued economic 
growth of our country. This happened in 1937, and it will happen in 1959. It 
js almost axiomatic that no migrant will be able to put these additional wages 
into his mattress for a rainy day. To the contrary, he must spend it as soon 
as he receives it. 

With pride we point to Seabrook Farms where the $1 minimum is already 
in effect through collective bargaining. This is only the bottom of a whole 
range of rates which go as high as $1.82 per hour for skilled farm maintenance 
men. For farm rates, these are indeed outstanding. Yet in spite of these 
higher rates, Seabrook Farms is not going out of business. To the contrary, 
poth farm and cannery, except for 1949, 1954, and 1956, have prospered under 
the collective bargaining agreement. The 3 deficit years were bad crop or 
bad market years. Since 1947, sales have more than doubled, a sure sign that 
high wages on the farm and in the cannery have not inhibited the company’s 
growth. Seabrook management would readily admit that the requirements of 
the collective bargaining agreement, including living wage rates, were instru- 
wental in bringing about greater efficiency and productivity. 

Other corporate farms can easily afford the $1 per hour rate as Seabrook’s 
has. 


Hours 


Many large corporations in manufacturing are in continuous processing indus- 
tries. Their machines work 24 hours per day, 7 days per week. Invariably 
their employees receive additional compensation for overtime hours. There is 
no reason why large profitmaking corporations in agriculture should receive 
more favorable treatment than their manufacturing counterparts. The argu- 
ment that their product is perishable is not as strong as it once was. Close 
examination of the problems of perishability show that they are closely akin to 
the problems of continuous processing in manufacturing. If manufacturing 
can introduce efficiencies, then large corporations can also introduce efficiencies. 
But as long as the 12- and 14-hour days are not costly to them, corporate farms 
have no incentive to make those changes that can be made. Federal Govern- 
ment must step in by placing agricultural workers under the hours provision 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act. This will rectify longstanding injustices. 
If we sincerely believe that poverty should be erased, then it follows that all 
people, including agricultural workers and migrants, should receive a fair day's 
pay for a fair day’s work, including overtime. 


Work guarantees 


Agricultural employment is notorious for a condition of underemployment. 
During season there are usually more workers than jobs available. Mainland 
migrants tind that they must often wait for days before work becomes available. 
Meanwhile they remain in their camps with no income, no means of sustenance. 
Puerto. Rican and British West Indian imported labor, on the other hand, are 
protected by contracts negotiated by their Goevrnment. The British West 
Indian contract for 1959 provides that the imported migrant shall be paid sub- 
sistence during waiting periods: and the Puerto Rican contract provides a 
guarantee of 160 hours of work in each 4+week period. 

The State federation of labor and local 56 recommend : 

(1) Provision of the same kinds of work guarantees to mainland migrants 
that appear in the Puerto Rican and West Indian contracts: and 
(2) Greater enforcement of the existing laws on requesting imported 
labor. Federal and State officials should make sure that all residents and 
all mainland migrants in the area are employed before calling for imported 
migrants. 
General assistance programs 

Migrants are the most vulnerable group in American society today. Their 
low pay, the physical conditions of their jobs, and the recurring patterns of 
unemployment leave them little in the way of resources to fall back on in any 
sort of a catastrophic situation that might arise. Witness, for instance, the 
Widespread destitution that was caused by the Florida freeze 2 years ago. 

The migrant does net want to avail himself of general assistance programs. 
Like any other worker, he wants to pay his own way. However, catastrophic 
events do happen. And when they do, the migrant has no place to go. 

Generally speaking, because of his “stateless” status, no State aid programs 
are available for his use. Each State establishes its own residence requirements, 
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and they vary widely. Under any circumstances, the overwhelming majority of 
the States provide no assistance for migrants. 

One exception is New York State. In New York, during 1957, 43,000 mainland 
migrants worked to harvest the crops. Of this number, only 512, or 1.1 percent, 
received some form of public assistance. To throw these statistics into their true 
light, it should be noted that the 43,000 migrants earned $25 million, 85 percent 
of which was left in the communities where it was earned. The total cost of 
migrant public assistance was $98,000, while New York farmers sold their crops 


for about $42.5 million. 


In short, the migrant contributed much to the State’s economy, and asked very 
little from it. 

In order to overcome local objections to migrant use of State aid resources 
the State federation of labor and local 56 propose the establishment of Federal 
funds to reimburse the States for the use of State assistance programs by non- 
resident migrants. We further propose that this be on a matching fund basis, 
since the State benefits greatly from the work of the migrant. 


Vigrant housing 


As migrants move from State to State they are subjected to varying housing 
conditions. These range from the utterly deplorable to the reasonably good, the 
latter in cases where experimental camps have been established. 

Along with wages, housing is a factor in attracting a better worker to a farm. 
A migrant who is satisfied with his wages and his housing is a more productive 
and more efficient worker. This has been proved at Seabrook Farms. 

In New Jersey, from its very inception, the migrant labor bureau has used 
every means at its command to improve housing for the State’s migrants. Most, 
but not all, camps are registered and are inspected by migrant labor bureau 


personnel. Where violations are apparent, efforts have been made to have them 
corrected. Only this past year improvements were made in the housing code. 
This was accomplished over vigorous objections by farm groups in the State. 


In spite of these improvements, housing in New Jersey leaves much to be desired. 
The State’s housing code does not yet meet the standards recommended by the 
President’s Committee on Migratory Labor. Yet, New Jersey is much better 
than many of the 49 other States. The State federation of labor and local % 
wish to make two recommendations: 

(1) Since the cost of erecting new camps or of improving existing camps 
is high, it is recommended that the Federal Government establish a long: 
term, low-interest loan fund to farmers earmarked specifically for migrant 
housing. We recommend further that the Federal Government supervise 
such loans and require housing to conform with the standards recom- 
mended by the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor. We further 
urge that each camp applying for such a loan shall be required to build 
recreational facilities for migrant children. 

(2) Since there are many small farmers who require migrants infre 
quently and cannot afford to build special housing, we recommend that 
Federal funds be appropriated on a matching fund basis to aid the States 
in erecting public camps in those centers of migrant activity where the 
small farmer cannot afford living quarters for migrants. 


Education 


In the past few years, we have heard pronouncement after pronouncement, 
that the American educational system needs improvement, that the future needs 
of America require highly trained, highly educated workers. Contrast these 
pronouncements to the existing fact: Hundreds of thousands of migrant chil- 
dren are deprived of education or fall years behind their peers; illiteracy 
among migrants is a commonly accepted fact; most migrant children are lucky 
to receive the equivalent of an elementary school education. 

The deplorable condition of migrant education results from two sources; the 
extreme mobility of migrants and the “stateless” status of migrants. Because 
they move from place to place several times during a year, education is con- 
tinually interrupted. In many States educational facilities are not regularly 
available to children of nonresidents. 

New Jersey for the past several years has been running experimental schools 
for migrant children. While they are shining examples of what can be done 
to give children an opportunity for a better life, there were too few schools 
and too few migrant children in attendance in any one year. 
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The State federation of labor and local 56 recommend that the Federal 
Government provide funds to the States on a matching fund basis to accomplish 
the following: 

(1) Provide educational facilities for migrant children. The fund would 
partially reimburse the States for maintenance and use of existing school 
buildings in areas of migrant activity. 

2) Provide teaching personnel for migrant schools. The fund would 
partially reimburse the State for expenditures for salaries of teachers, 
dietitians, social workers, and psychological workers. 

(3) Development of a uniform report card that the migrant child can 
earry from school to school showing the level of learning the child has 
reached. This will prevent duplication of courses and allow for a natural 
progression of the migrant child to higher grades. 

In making these recommendations, we believe that the Federal Government 
is not breaking new ground. Children of Government employees and serv- 
icemen stationed in foreign countries are migrant children in every sense. 
The Government provides schools and continuing education for them. We 
ask that mainland migrant children be offered the same opportunity. 


Health 


The record of the 50 States in preventative and curative health measures 
for migrants is spotty. Little, if any attention is given to the health of 
migrants. In some States, a sick migrant has access to hospitals as a result 
of health insurance carried by the farmer. Few take advantage of this 
mainly because little is told to them about their rights. Under any cir- 
cumstances the situation is spotty with respect to both preventative and 
curative medical care for migrants. Federal help is necessary. 

The State federation of labor and local 56 recommend new legislation which 
would accomplish the following: 

(1) The establishment of migrant clinics in every State in centers of 
migrant activity. 

(2) The requirement that each migrant have a full physical examination 
annually. We urge that a uniform health card be developed which would 
state the date of the last physical examination to avoid duplication of 
physicals in each State to which the migrant travels. Such a card would 
also include a medical history of the migrant and all necessary informa- 
tion for any examining physician, including kinds of medical treatment 
given and surgical procedure’s undergone by the migrant. 

(3) The development of a Federal health insurance program financed 
by the Federal Government and the State on a matching fund basis so 
that any treatment or hospitalization needed by a migrant will be carried 
out when necessary. This program is not meant to replace the health 
insurance carried by farmers, but to supplement it. 

Mr. Chairman, I should like to thank you and the subcommittee for allowing 
me to submit this supplemental testimony. The State federation and local 56 
hope that our statement will help you to bring forth immediate legislation for 
the most deprived group in these United States. 


Senator Witu1ams. A very constructive statement and we are very 
grateful to you. I would like to inquire about a couple of things but 
it is getting late and we do have one further witness, so we will not 
explor > even though we would like to. 

Mrs, Saul Liss, chairman of the New Jersey State Legislation Com- 
mittee, National Council of Jewish Women. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. SAUL LISS, CHAIRMAN, NEW JERSEY STATE 
LEGISLATION COMMITTEE, NATIONAL COUNCIL OF JEWISH 
WOMEN 


Mrs. Lass. I expected to be first. Instead I will be last. 

Senator Winitams. Well, we had a little discussion you will recall 
and I thought you would be a good anchorman for today as I know 
vou follow this with a great deal ‘of interest. 
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Mr. Liss. I will choose excerpts from my statement instead of read- 
ing the entire thing. 

My name is Laura Liss. I am New Jersey State Legislation Chair- 
man of National Council of Jewish Women. 

Since the hour is late, I will choose excerpts that I feel are particu- 
larly pertinent and perhaps have not been explored fully. 

National Council of Jewish Women is an education and service 
organization composed of over 100,000 women throughout the United 
States. Since the early 1920's we have favored maintenance of ade- 
quate minimum wage and maximum hour labor standards with safe 
and sanitary working conditions, 

Council's resolutions, have as recently as 1953 been amended to 
include a clause dealing with migratory labor. This clause reads: 


We resolve to support legislation to secure better education, housing, 


and work- 
ing conditions for migratory workers. 


In New Jersey, our State legislation committee has cooperated with 
groups who worked actively since the 1930's to improve conditions for 
migratory workers in these areas: Housing, sanitary and health 
facilities, transportation of workers into the State, rec reation facili- 
ties, education within the public schools, pilot school for children of 
migrant workers, adequate minimum wages, better methods of food 
purchasing, and increased appropriations for State Inspection of 
facilities. 

We view with pride the fact that Senator Harrison A, Willams, 

r., New Jersey's able Member of the United States Senate, serves as 
chairman of this important subcommittee. 

If your committee is able to devise Federal legish: ation with inspec - 
tion and supervision of the caliber that New Jersey now provides, it 
will be a great step forward for our country. It will enable each of 
us to hold our heads a little higher when we speak of our democratic 
devotion to human dignity and respect for the individual that char- 
acterize America to each of us, 

Governor Meyner stated it very suce inctly in his preface to the 13th 
annual report of New Jerse y's bureau of migrant labor when he said: 

We have patted New Jersey on the back for what it has done in the past, but 
it would be a very great mistake if we, like the ancient Pharisees, should be 
satisfied with ourselves. We have a long way to go before the time comes when 
we can be content with our treatment of the people who provide our tables with 
the necessities of life. who sweat throughout the summer in the fields or who sit 
idle and without pay in times of excessive rain and drought, who have no place 
really to call home and who must depend on the decency and fairness of growers, 
State government, and voluntary agencies for a square deal. 

Mr. Seabrook this morning pointed out, he urged actually, that you 
should shy away from statements deploring conditions, implying that 
this was because of the fact that implicit in such statements was a 
criticism of the farmer. 

It is our organization’s feeling that we must take a new look at the 
entire picture of farm labor and our responsibility as citizens. 

For too long we have blamed the farmer or criticized State govern- 
ment for not doing more or turned to the Federal Government in an 
effort to rest the responsibility somewhere. The complexity of the 
problem and its interrelationship with so many areas of community 
life must convince us that no local solution to this problem is possible. 
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In order to better acquaint ourselves with the situation in New 
Jersey firsthand, I led a group of council women together with repre- 
sentatives of the New Jersey Consumers League and Mr. Fred Metler, 
senior inspector of New Jersey’s migrant labor bureau on a visit to 
New Jersey farms. 

These are the pictures that I have to display here. We talked with 
the farmer, pictures here illustrating our talks with the farmer, with 
the migrant workers who were still ‘here in mid-November. 

We inspected the housing and the sanitary facilities that are pro- 
vided by the farmer for these migrant wor kers. 

Senator Wittiams. Where is this, by the w ay ! 

Mrs. Liss. These photographs were taken in Bergen County. We 
have apple growers who still had some migrant workers helping to 
harvest late fruit. 

Incidentally | might point out very few people in Bergen County 
are aware of the fact that we have migrant workers in the midst of 
our population. This is a segment of ‘the population that is totally 
unknown. 

Senator WinniamMs. Not only fruit but vegetables, too. 

Mrs. Lass. There were particularly apple orchards. There are 
apples that one of the farmers selling to one of our visitors. 

Senator Witiiams. | might say the pictures show some housing 
far better than any I have seen on the field trips that I have been on. 

(The above-mentioned illustrations were not supplied to the sub- 
committee. ) 

Mrs. Liss. Our point was to show not the most deplorable con- 
ditions we could find. 

Senator Winniams. I realize that. 

Mrs. Liss. But to show that New Jersey is setting standards. 
Actually these two farms are not approved because there are still 
some little things that are not meeting the regulations set by the 
State, and I think it is important for us to realize that. 

We found that the farmer who uses domestic labor in Bergen 
County draws it from the drifters found in the poverty-stricken areas 
of neighboring large cities. Most efforts made to train these people 
are largely wasted, since they rarely stay long enough for the farmer 
to capitalize on the training. 

Consequently, what is really needed is a dependable, skilled nucleus 
work force to be supplemented by seasonal workers as the need arises. 

In order to supply this nucleus, farm labor standards must rise to 
a level comparable with other occupations. 

If this is not done, pressure to import more foreign labor will con- 
tinue to increase. This is a practice easy to establish and difficult 
to end. 

What incentive is there for domestic labor to work on farms when 
the gap between the wages of farm labor and factory labor continues 
to widen drastically ¢ 

The phenomenal advances in agricultural technology outdistance 
even the industrial advances, yet the farmworker has not benefited in 
proportion to the factory worker. In 1928-30 the tremendous turn- 
over of the work force was caused by dissatisfaction. The situation 
was stabilized by the protective legislation from which the agricul- 
tural worker was specifically excluded: The Fair Labor Standards 
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Act, guaranteeing minimum wages and hours of work, but excluding 
farm labor; the Walsh Healy Act which gives further protection to 
workers, excluding farmworkers; the Wagner Act, now known as 
Taft- Hartley, which guaranteed to industrial workers the right to 
organize, but excluded farmworkers. 

All of these measures served as balancing influences in our expand- 
ing economy and each of them specifically. excluded the agricultural 
worker. 

The accumulation of the years of neglect has resulted in conditions 
as horrifying and degrading as the sweatshop conditions that pre- 

vailed in factories at the turn of the century. 

We must offer the kinds of protection to the farmworker so widely 
accepted for industry today. It is evident that no uniform protection 
exists to guarantee minimum hours of employment. 

The guarantee ranges from none at all in the case of domestic 
whites, walk-in Puerto Ricans (those primarily used in the Bergen 
area), those not contracted by the Puerto Rican Dep: wrtment of Labor, 
and southern Negroes (all of whom are U.S. citizens) a guarantee of 
$28 for 2 weeks of work to British West Indians and a guarantee of 
160 hours of work for 4 weeks for contract Puerto Ricans. 

Some guarantee of minimum hours of work should be required by 
Federal legisl: ation patterned after guarantees that we afford to indus- 
trial workers in our national economy through unemployment eom- 
pensation benefits. 

Southern Negroes, often at the merey of a rapacious crew leader 
and totally unprotected by any guarantee of minimum hours of work 
often run up large food bills ‘for weeks before the farmer decides to 
harvest. The farmer alone cannot withstand the penalty created by 
the natural elements affecting the crops and cutting the migrant 
worker off the payroll. 

An adjusting program is necessary. Federal registration of crew 
leaders would also be a step forward in improving conditions of the 
migrant worker. 

One farmer we spoke with expressed fear of what. he spoke of as 
Government handouts to domestic workers. He said, “Give me the 
British West Indians they are the best workers. They never com- 
plain, they haven't been spoiled by handouts as our people have.” 

The fact is that unemployment compensation is granted only after 
stipulated periods of regular employment and eligibility requirements 
must be fulfilled to enjoy the benefits of guaranteed minimum wages 
and hours. 

‘A majority of the farmers we spoke with are in favor of extending 
Federal minimum wage legislation to cover agriculture, because of 
the unfair competition they face with crops produced in low wage 
areas. 

Senator Winuiams. Were they speaking for themselves, or a group? 

Mrs. Liss. They were speaking for themselves as individual 
farmers. 

It was their feeling that they had to compete with California, for 
instance, and they favored Federal minimum wage legislation be- 
‘ause of this. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Did you find out whether they were members 
of any farm association ? 
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Mrs. Liss. One was a member or president of the Apple Growers’ 
Association. I can supply you with their names if you are interested. 

When social measures such as unemployment compensation were 
first proposed they were considered by many of our industrialists as 
the great enemy of increased production. 

However, as John Kenneth Galbraith, the economist, points out in 
his latest book, “The Affluent Society”: 

* * * the years of increasing concern for economic security have been ones of 
unparalleled advance in productivity. 

In further discussion with the farmers it became apparent why 
British West Indies workers are reluctant to quit or protest working 
conditions. He is subjected to a 5 percent deduction for administra- 
tive costs by his government. He is guaranteed only $28 in a 2-week 
period. 

He has 15 to 22 percent taken out of his pay by his government as 
enforced savings. He is subject to a $250 fine for breach of discipline, 
which serves as a lever to keep the worker passive. In addition the 
average farmer charges about $1.60 a day for food. He is under sur- 
veillance of the Immigration Department and is therefore hardly free 
tomove around if he so desired. 

The U.S. Department of Labor has no jurisdiction over him. If 
we are to continue to bring in foreign labor when absolutely essential, 
standards equal to those achieved for citizen workers must be required 
by legislation to avoid undercutting the very safeguards we are trying 
to promote. 

Legislation patterned after Public Law 78 which protects Mexican 
workers should be expanded to offer equal protection for all foreign 
workers. 

Adequate appropriations by Congress to enforce strict compliance 
with such a law would be essential. 

A far better solution would be to make farm labor respectable to 
the point where the skilled nucleus work force the farmer requires, 
can emerge. 

Reports received by the New Jersey Migrant Labor Bureau indicate 
that the greatest source of dissatisfaction to the migrant worker is 
housing. 

Viewed by the standards of what has existed in the past, and here 
are pictures which will show there have been tremendous improve- 
ments in this that have been made. 

Some units here do not have indoor running water of any type. 
They have outdoor privies. There is a potbellied stove that you can- 
not make out too well here that requires flashing around it to be pro- 
tected and safe from fire. But the unit that we see in this picture 
shows great improvements. This is the new shower unit that has been 
installed with two laundries, sinks that will provide dishwater, and 
laundry facilities. 

However, in view of the standards achieved by other segments of 
American life, the conditions we found are deplorable. 

During the tour one farmer supported his defense of inadequate 
wood stoves for heating workers’ units, with a reference to his father 
and grandfather who always had to gather wood for the fire. Al- 
though there had been a mid-November cold wave when we made this 
ne this farmer insisted the men were too lazy to gather wood for 
the fire. 
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The inconsistency of the farmer's thinking is illustrated by this 
nate 


picture which shows a battered washing machine that is provided 


for the workers, an automatic washing” machine there in contrast i 
with the fact that the other units to this farm have no indoor run. } °!!! 
ning water or toilet facilities of any kind. “ 
Even without the language barrier it would be difficult to explain ar 
this to the workers. = 
No one denies outright the shocking conditions under which the | ..> 
migrant worker lives. _ 
In an attempt to solve in part at least this problem, we would like ; 
to suggest mobile trailers to move with the workers as the crops move, \ 
These could be provided by the Federal Government on a per diem ' 
rental basis to the farmer. From all the testimony I have heard this ” 
morning, there is no need for me to go into the section in whichI} ,, 
try to pinpoint the mobility of our migrant workers. This is ob- | '"S 
viously grasped by everyone concerned. a 
We have heard this morning examples of the fact that there are |? 
farmers who only need housing for 6 to 8 weeks. Mobile units could |" 
move with the workers and remove this hardship from the small 
family farmer. et 
For instance we are told that all of a sudden a Puerto Rican would |" 
decide his aunt is sick and off he would take. This is certainly un- - 
derstandable when we consider the long periods of separation. In | © 
mobile trailers the family would be together and this would prae- 7 


tically eliminate the desire to walk out. be 
The familiar trailer would soon represent a mark of stability in 
the migrant family’s nomadic existence. 
; . > — e 
We have heard here examples this morning of the striking success 
New Jersey has had in helping to bring children of migrant workers 
to a closer range of their full potential. In New Jersey the State- 
supported school for children of migrants at Freehold is a notable 


example of the success possible in helping these children come closer ; 

to achieving their full potential. 
New Jersey’s experience in the field of health also indicates that 

bringing health services to the migrant camps in mobile units enables 

the State to provide more ¢ omplete coverage. 


The present Federal administration under the supervision of the 
Department of Agriculture is spending billions in the soil bank pro- 
gram to have farmers refrain from production. 

The administration has even gone so far as to solicit farmers to be 
paid for the halting of production. 

- Although there might be some logic to this thinking, it would seem 
more logical to make greater effort to take care of some of the chaotic 
conditions that the farmer is confronted with. 

The use of mobile housing units would make possible the economic 
utilization of mannower by small as well as large farm units. 

Senator Hubert Humphrey explained— 

The exploitation of these workers year after year by the large-scale corporate 
and other farm operators has undoubtedly been a considerable factor in accel- 
erating the trend away from family-type farming because of the competitive 


advantage it gives the big operators over the farmer doing his own work with 
his own family. 


The small investment that the Federal Government might make 
to help farming in contrast to the billions being spent to stop farming, 
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might very well be the guarantee against the seeds that might germi- 
nate into the roots of communism. 

If we continue to ignore this as a Nation, these festering grounds 
of insecurity might well cost us the security that so many of us enjoy. 

It’s later than we think. 

Members of the State legislation committee, | appreciate the appor- 
tunity to have been heard by you this morning, Senator. 

Senator Wittiams. We have been most impressed by your presenta- 
tion and most gratified too. 

I didn’t quite understand what your thinking was on these trailers. 

Where would be vested the ownership of the house trailer / 

Mrs. Liss. We are suggesting that the Federal Government would 
buy these units and rent them to the farmer. 

In order for the farmer to supply them to his workers as he needs 
them. 

Senator WitiiamMs. Well, we will certainly keep that before us, 
but it is a very complex operation you know. Another guess I would 
make is that there is a great deal of mobility in terms of long dis- 
tances between home in Florida or Louisiana or Texas or Arkansas 
and the last most northern place of employment, but there are not very 
many period stops on the way, you know. There are vast numbers 
of these workers who will work in just two places really basically, 
and I wonder about that. Well, these things we will have to under- 
stand more of. 

Mrs. Liss. I think the proposal for the mobile housing unit is made 
because of the fact that there is such a large number of smal] farms. 

For instance, one that we visited had the need for 12 workers. To 
expect the small farmer to supply adequate housing 

Senator Witu1aMs. I agree with you, it is very difficult. 

We have gone into that. 

Mrs. Liss. If they were able to rent a mobile unit trailer as they 
needed it for short periods of time, and apparently in this part of 
the country from what we can observe, there is much more of a build- 
ing up to a peak for a short period of time rather than a more stable 
migrant population. 

Senator Witutams. I think you have got a good point which should 
be considered. 

The Governor in his statement thought that there might be some 
way of grouping housing in areas of heavy concentration, and he 
described the housing as durable. What he was saying is good con- 
struction, at a minimum cost. 

Mrs. Liss. Yes, this is where we evolved the idea of using trailers 
which could be kept very simple certainly and supply minimal needs, 
and still be upgraded over what we have tod: ay. 

Senator Wittrams. We have only seen one effort in our journeys 
on the mobility of homes. It was a failure out in Michigan. 

But they sav it was unique. It was an old style on skids. This 
Was really skidrow housing. 

Mrs, Liss. You mean the physical ~ itself was poor? 

Senator Wittiams. It was on skids. I don’t know how they moved 
them but it was mobile housing, and it failed for one reason or 
another 

Mrs. Liss. I think we have seen today too that the problem of edu- 

cation in the school that Mrs. Webster described, even no matter how 
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you contemplate this, without considering the fact that these are 
children who are here for maybe 2 months, no matter how we in- 
corporate them into our regular public school system, we can’t pos- 
sibly meet this mobile nee d, and this is w hy we suggest considering it, 

Senator Wittiams. Need extra facilities. 

Mrs. Liss. From this point of view of bringing mobile units of 
some kind to the population as they move. 

Senator Witi1ams. How many members in your association? 

Mrs. Liss. There are 10,000 now in New Jersey, 100,000 in the 
United States. 

Senator Witiiams. I hope that you spoke for every one of them 
today. Did you? 

Mrs. Liss. I did as much as every other group did. Thank you 
very much. 

Senator Witutams. Thank you. 

My goal was 1 o'clock. It is 1 minute of 1. The cooperation of 
this group has been magnificent. We will recess now and will go on 
tour this afternoon and tomorrow, and if anybody wants to be ad- 
vised of our activities, if we can get names and addresses on a list, 
why we will keep you informed. 

(Whereupon, at 1 p.m. the hearing was adjourned to reconvene at 9 
a.m., Monday, December 7, 1959, in New York C ity.) 
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(Washington, D.C., Lansing, Mich., Madison, Wis., St. Paul, 
Minn., Trenton, N.J., New York City, N.Y., and Philadelphia, 
a.) 


MONDAY, DECEMBER 7, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Micrarory LaBor 
oF THE CoMMITTEE ON Lasor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
New York, N.Y. 

The subcommittee met at 9:10 a.m., pursuant to call, in room 706, 
U.S. Courthouse, Foley Square, New York, N.Y., Senator Harrison 
A. Williams (chairman of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present: Senators Williams (presiding) and Jacob Javits. 

Committee staff members present: Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel 
to the subcommittee, and Raymond D. Hurley, minority professional 
staff member. 

Mr. Witurams. The subcommittee hearing will come to order. 

The Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor was created early this 
summer, and since its creation as a subcommittee of the Senate Com- 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare, the subcommittee has had hear- 
ings on specific bills and the problems of the migrant farmworkers 
in four States. 

This morning, we begin hearings in this St ate, and it is our hope 
that we will be able to continue these hearings in other parts of the 
country at a later date. 

We are honored, indeed, that our first witness this morning is Mrs. 
Eleanor Roosevelt, whose entire life has been concerned with human 
problems, and the problems facing our migrant workers are some 
of the gravest we have seen, grave problems that at this time are not 
met by governmental progress, and I know that our record will be 
greatly enhanced by the mind and wisdom of Mrs. Eleanor Roosevelt. 


STATEMENT OF MRS. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT, MEMBER OF THE 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FARM LABOR 


Mrs. Roosevert. Thank you very much. I'm glad to have an op- 
portunity to appear before this subcommittee to discuss the serious 
problem with which we are here concerned. I’m particularly glad 
because I am a citizen of New York and I do see the problems of New 
York State quite often. 

I come as a member of the National Advisory Committee on Farm 
Labor, an organization of education and religious leaders and other 
private citizens- who are concerned with finding ways to make life bet- 
ler for our Nation’s neglected workers and their children. 
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These farmworkers are essential to the American economy. Yet, 
this sizable group of approximately 2 million is unable to speak for 
itself, act. for itself, or protect itself, because it has neither politic al 
identity nor economic organization. Its members usually cannot vote 
because they cannot meet stipulated requirements of literacy and 
residence. 

It think that point of literacy is one we want to keep in mind, 
because many of our present farmworkers can barely read and write, 
Their children are going to be even less literate than they are, and I 
think this is a very important point for us to remember. They are 
outside the established groups which exert influence in our society, 
Their struggle for survival continues in the face of deplorable st: and- 
ards of wages, sanitation, housing, safety at work and in transporta- 
tion, and standards of education for their children. 

A report, “The Position of Farmworkers in Federal and State Leg- 
islation,” issued a week ago by the National Advisory Committee on 
Farm Labor, which the New York Times referred to editorially on 
November 30th as 


an important contribution to the public understanding of the farm labor prob- 
lem in all its complexities * * * especially helpful in connection with the farm 
labor bills now before Congress 


includes the following documented facts: And I brought it with me 
so that you may have it, if you want it. These facts are: 


Agricultural workers are specitically excluded from the wage and hour provi- 
sions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. Every State, except Hawaii (and the 
Commonwealth of Puerto Rico), excludes farm labor from coverage under un- 
employment compensation laws. 


I think this little point is one to remember. Here's Hawaii, a new 
State, and Puerto Rico, that isn’t a State, and they do better than 
we do in the United States. 


Agriculture is the third most hazardous industry in the United States in terms 
of accidents to its participants. Only California. Hawaii, Ohio (and Puerto 
Rico), have compulsory workmen's compensation for agricultural workers on 
the same basis as other workers. 


T don’t know how many of you may have seen a story that appeared 
in the papers not long ago about a little girl whose hair got caught 
in a machine and she was practically sealped. This, to me, was per- 
fectly horrible, that is could happen toa child of that age. 


Farm labor is excluded from all Federal legislation that protects the rights 
of workers in interstate commerce to organize and bargain collectively. 

Most States have assistance laws that discriminate against nonresidents. 
Among those Americans who move every year are nearly a million farmworkers 
who follow the crops. 

One of the reasons that migrants do not enjoy the various benefits now ac- 
corded by law to most other workers is their lack of political influence. This 
results from many interlocking factors. But it is seen most directly in their 
inability to vote. Few migrants have the opportunity to fulfill the legal re- 
quirements of the new home State for voters. 

From 150,000 to 600,000 children of migrant agricultural workers suffer from 
all the disadvantages and disabilities that handicap the whole migrant com- 
munity. Two aspects of the migrant situation particularly affect the children 
and their future. The first is the use of child workers, both legally and illegally. 
The second is the deprivation of such educational opportunities as would enable 
them to make their own lives an improvement over those of their parents. 
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It looks as though the children are not only going to be unimproved 
educationally, but. are going to have less educ ‘ation. This is really 
very serious. 

I am attaching a full copy of this report to my statement. 

This underemployed, under paid, totally insecure group, which con- 
tributes heavily to our society in production of food and fiber cannot 
make a maximum contribution to the general national economy be- 
cause its members have limited purchasing power. They cannot de- 
velop their own potential because the income and mode of living 
imposed upon them is so poor that it precludes the educational, 
cultural, and spiritual development which a civilized people strives 
toachieve for all its members. 

The children are doubly deprived. First, because they must often 
work hard and long at arduous tasks for which their underdeveloped 
bodies are not equipped; and second, because this work is often per- 
formed during periods when other children are in school acquiring 
education and skills for adult living and employment. Or, if inter- 
mittent schooling is possible for some children, other family tragedies 
may oceur, such as the one described in a letter to Brother Duane 
Bordeaux of the Holy Cross Fathers in Notre Dame, Ind., written by 
a 13-year-old migrant child from a new—and temporary—home in 
Mabama. This letter reads in part: 

JUNE 14, 1959. 

Deak BrRoTHeER DUANE: I am very sorry for not writing sooner. But if you 
would only had known what happened. 

My brother Silvestre the smallest in our family was killed by a car on May 
23. 1959. Him and my mother had been working all week. Of course he didn't 
work. He just went along with mother. He was only 4 vears old. He couldn't 
stay at home because Lato, Oralio, and I were at school and my father was at 
Alabama. 

The truck in which they had been working came to pay her. And my brother 
went behind her. When they crossed the road my mother didn’t even see when 
the car hit him. She went and picked him up and took him to the clinic. But 
it Was too late. He was dead. That day mother was very sick. We were 
both very sick. T couldn't eat and my mother couldn't either 

We are all very sad because he was smallest and we liked him very much. 

Your friend, 
AMELIA L. CASTELLANES. 

More than 2 million farmworkers—with an average annual wage of 
82—and at least half a million children are in immediate need of 
protection. ‘They need better pay, decent housing, educational op- 
portunities, and vocational training for themselves and their children, 
as well as acceptance by the community, with resulting benefits which 
accrue through the services of health and welfare agencies. I think 
We must realize that very often these migrant workers are entirely 
eut off from all the community pleasant things that hapnen in a 
community, because people don’t want them. very often. They feel 
that they are a lower group and therefore they frequently lack any 
opportunity for contact with the people where they are working. 

Surely. provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act should apply to 
agriculture as thev have, since 1938, to the bulk of industrial enter- 
prise, Establishment of a fair minimum wage is only one basic neces- 
sity. At present. when the labor movement is attempting to raise the 
minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 an hour, the average farm worker's 
hourly pay is 68 cents—as compared to $2.79 an hour for the construe- 
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tion industry. That was published in the report of the magazine of 
January 22, 1959. 
Government agricultural policies appear to favor the large growers 


Wh 
mig 
pay 


at the expense of the small family farmer and the f farmworker, In B 
1954, about 12 percent of all farm operators controlled more than 40 C00} 
percent of all farmlands, grossed almost 60 percent of all farm product Ss 
sales, and accounted for more than 70 percent of all expenditures for | Jab 
farm labor. The current wheat price support program costs the tax- ) 
payers $1,500,000 a day. This would seem to be an example of lopsided | wor 
aid. Certainly, a small proportion of large growers are receiving pro- | tha 
tection denied millions of workers. This is fromthe New York Herald | anc 
Tribune of November 11, 1959. Ric 

It is undoubtedly true that the majority of Americans are ignorant wh 
of the intolerable conditions of life and work which are at present the | con 
destiny of agricultural workers, and most especially migrant farm | the 
workers, in this prosperous and democratic Nation. ant 

I would like to conclude this statement with a plea that the statusof | thi 
“second class” citizens be removed from farm and migrant workers, wo 
Equality of opportunity, and equal protection under the law, and the wil 
erying need of hundreds of thousands of our fellow men whose welfare ‘ 
and well-being are the responsibility, not only of this committee, but W 
of informed and enlightened citizens everywhere. ab 

I feel, sir, that this is a particular group which cannot speak for wo 
itself, and therefore I am particularly h: uppy to have been able to come | 
as a member of the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor to th 
testify before you this morning. eal 

Senator WituiAms. We again say how grateful we are on the sub- tic 
committee that you could be with us today. It’s quite an imposition, 
because I know this is an important day ‘for thousands who want to th 
meet you personally. This isa day that you are being honored. I want mi! 
to say that New York State is heavily dependent on migrant farm ‘ 
labor for the harvesting of fruit and vegetable crops. Our information st: 
indicates that New York is third in all the country in numbers of 
migrant farmworkers. W 

Mrs. Roosrverr. And it is essential to have migrant farmworkers. w 

Senator WiruiaMs. It certainly is, and it is true that many States l 
and communities are trying to find ways to provide better standards. Ww 
They are groping toward ‘educational’ programs for the youngsters, fc 
but almost all of them still on a pilot basis. 

Mrs. Roosevett. Actually, sir, I think that it requires a Federal and n 
State cooperation, which has never really been achieved. I think one le 
should have consuliation between the labor departments, and perhaps n 
even the agricultural departments, of the inate and the Federal, to b 
work out a policy by which there is a regular flow. You can almost— W 
perhaps not completely—but you can almost calculate the time that p 
people must spend for each crop, you see, and if one could have—I 
think perhaps one could have perhaps a moving school in different k 
groups for the children, but in any case, the work of farm workers c 
could be much better planned than it is now if there were cooperation t 
between Federal an | State governments. 

We know that one has to take in the economic possibilities, but if it ; 
is possible, one might be able to reach a wage which would allow the I 
men to move and the women and children to be at home base. | { 
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Whether that’s possible or not, I don’t know, but in some cases it 
might be, and that would depend on the wages one could economically 
nay. 

But it certainly is an area in which study needs to be done and then 
cooperation needs to be worked out. 

Senator Wiiuiams. That is the situation. With the Puerto Rican 
thet the men come up; the family stays home. 

Mrs. Roosrveir. Also, the men come for a period of time and the 
women stay home. Now, I know that there are employers who feel 
that they get better workers, and that’s why they want Puerto Rican 
and British West Indies labor, because the cost: of living for Puerto 
Ricans and British West Indians is less at home. Therefore, their 
whole standard of wages is less, and they can make enough when they 
come to keep the people at home and take home what they need, and 
they have an economy in which they can work at home certain months 
and can’t work at home certain months, and this is a godsend. But 
this means that, because the wages are so low, it deprives our own 
workers, who might be used, because they can’t compete in a way 
with these workers from other areas. 

The farmers are right. They say, “We get the dregs of people.” 
Well, of course. Who’s going to work for 68 cents an hour if he’s 
able to work for a better wage, you see. So, our own workers who 
work in this area are really very poor. They are very poor indeed. 

Senator Witu1aMms. I wonder—lI’ve been told that during the War 
the Federal Government showed a concern, and had a program of 
camps for migrant workers under the Farm Security Administra- 
tion. Are you familiar with the history of that, Mrs. Roosevelt ? 

Mrs. Roosevett. Yes, we found conditions were so very bad that 
they did take an interest. You see, at that time, we had a great 
many migrants from certain areas, and the Federal Government did 

take an interest, and it was the beginning, really, of setting any 
standards at all for living conditions, , bec ause there was a time when 
I did at that time see some living quarters in Florida where people 
were living, which were perfectly horrible, and I can’t say that I 

was terribly proud of all those that the Government started, because 
Lcouldn’t help thinking what it would be like to live in a shack that 
was all metal in the heat of summer, for instance, and have one room 
for a whole family. 

Senator WiiirAMs. I just wanted to offer some suggestion that there 
might be cause for a bit of optimism here, that some of these prob- 
lems can be solved. Frankly, when we started our work a few 
months ago, I was discouraged at the prospect of how we could ever 
be helpful in education when these people move so frequently. How 
would you get the flow and continuity needed for a sound educational 
program ¢ 

Mrs. Roosrveit. I think we can solve it if we have a real—if we 
know about it. I think we can doa great deal in communities, too, if 
communities really understood, because now they just look down on 
these people, you see, and communities don’t try to do anything. 

Senator Wiuut1aMs. In housing, as well as education, it’s been our 
experience on our field trips that by and large the employers of 
migrants want to see conditions better, and they just don’t have the 
tools, frankly, in many ways. 

Mrs. Roosevert. They do much better when they can count on 
proper help and attention. 
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Senator Wituiams. We will keep after the problem, and we're 
grateful to you. 

Mrs. Roosrvert. I'm grateful to you. Thank you. 

Senator Winttams. The next scheduled witness is Mr. Horace M. 
Putnam, executive assistant to commissioner of agriculture and 
markets. 

Now, I gather there are other witnesses from the State government 
here, Mr. Catherwood ¢ 

Mr. Carnerwoop. Right. 

Senator Winitams. Maybe they would like to come up now. If we 
can get some chairs over here, maybe it would be more expeditious, 

I want to say we appreciate the cooperation we've had from you, 
Mr, Putnam, and your people, and we look forward to your testimony, 
which I’m sure will be very helpful. 


STATEMENT OF HORACE M. PUTNAM, EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT, 
COMMISSIONER OF AGRICULTURE AND MARKETS, NEW YORK 


Mr. Purnam. Thank you, and I would like to say that I am very 
happy and appreciative of this opportunity to give you my ideas. ] 
am Horace M. Putnam, executive assistant to the commissioner of 
agriculture and markets in New York State, and I act as farm labor 
coordinator and also as executive secretary of the interdepartmental 
committee on farm and food processing labor. 

As farm labor coordinator, I am available to assist farmers and 
processors with problems growing out of their efforts to keep pro- 
grams In compliance with regulations. When called upon, I act as 
liaison between employers and the various State departments and 
agencies. I also serve as a member of the committee of State officials 
on migratory farm labor of the Atlantic seaboard States. This com- 
mittee, composed of representatives of eastern seaboard States from 
Maine to Florida, makes an effort to establish uniform rules and 
regulations in each of these States in order to lessen the confusion 
encountered by the migrant as he travels north. An even more im- 
portant responsibility of this committee is to promulgate basic 
migrant labor laws in all States. 

As executive secretary of the interdepartmental committee, I co- 
ordinate the activities of the departments and agencies which are 
concerned in some way with migrant labor and endeavor to keep each 
department informed of the activities of the other de partments. 

Each year, about 30,000 migrants come into New York State to aid 
in the cultivation, harvesting, and proc essing of our fruit and vege- 
table crops. A large percentage of these migrants are from the South, 
with some Puerto Ricians, British West Indians, and a few migrants 
from Pennsylvania, Kentucky, and West Virginia. 

There were m operation in New York State this past season ap- 
proximately 1,100 farm labor camps, housing 5 or more migrants. 

In a program of this magnitude, which deals with hundreds of 
employers in this State and thousands of migrants from several other 
States, it is easy to understand that conditions will arise which cause 
serious concern to the general public as well as to those persons work- 
ing most closely with the program. 

There are bound to be those who will resist rules and regulations and 
thus create problems. This is true of employers and employees alike. 
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It is gratifying, however, to note that continuous improvement is 
taking place. Camps are better and the migrant workers are learning 
to conform to the rules and regulations that have been drawn up 
for their benefit. 

The New York State Interdepartmental Committee on Farm and 
Food Processing Labor was established in 1943 to consider the needs 
of the migrant farmworkers who come to New York State each year. 
It was reorganized early in 1959 and includes representatives from 
the following State departments and agencies: Agriculture and mar- 
kets, health, labor, division of State police, social welfare, education, 
bureau of motor vehicles, the joint legislative committee on migrant 
labor and the extension service of the State College of Agriculture. 

This committee is staffed by the department of agriculture and mar- 
kets, with Assistant Commissioner Daniel M. Dalrymple serving as 
chairman. 

New York is one of the few States that have taken active steps to 
furnish schooling to migrant children during the summer months. 
These children have been at a disadvantage educationally because of 
travel from one area to another. An outstanding example of the 
planning for educational services for migrant children by the depart- 
ment of education is shown in the 2-year pilot demonstration program 
of summer school classes during the summers of 1956 and 1957. On 
the basis of the success of this program, the department recommended, 
and the 1958 legislature amended the State aid law to provide full 
reimbursement for operating expenses to any locality maintaining an 
approved summer school for the children of migrant farm laborers. 

The education department’s attendance staff each year assists in the 
development and implementation of a special census of migrant chil- 
dren. Some of the purposes of this census are to find children not 
being educated; to serve as a beginning point for the development of 
understanding between the school, community and migrant families; 
and to provide a school record in later years when such a record might 
be needed for employment or other purposes. 

Through supervisory visits and in other ways, the staff attempts to 
provide guidance and leadership in working with groups representing 
growers, camp managers, local migrant committees, and others dealing 
with local problems and in general with matters related to planning 
for the attendance of migrant children in school and improved edu- 
cational provisions therefor. 

The year 1959 marked the ninth year of operation of the migrant 
child care program by the New York State Federation of Growers’ 
and Processors’ Association, Inc., with the assistance of the depart- 
ment of agriculture and markets. Under this program, children of 
migrant workers from 8 weeks to 14 years of age are cared for in 
child-care centers located throughout the State. Seventy-five percent 
of the cost of this program is financed by the State. The children are 
cared for from the time their parents leave for work until they return. 
The centers are conducted by trained personnel, mostly colored college 
girls from the South. Local health officials make regular calls and 
the children are provided with necessary innoculations and medical 
care. 

This year, for the first time, a combination child-care center and 
school was successfully operated, in conjunction with the department 
of education, at Clinton. 
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The joint legislative committee on migrant labor and the extension 
service of the St ate ¢ ‘ollege of Agric ulture also lend valuable ‘ssist- 
ance tothe whole migrant program. 

In the late spring of this year, under the auspices of the interde- 
partmental committee, a series of four public meetings was held 
throughout the State at which representatives of each department 
explained departmental functions in the program as well as proposed 
new legislation. It was felt that the decisions at these meetings re- 
sulted in the elimination of many problems present throughout other 
seasons. 

An advisory council, appointed by the Governor, assists the Inter- 
departmental Committee in improving the migrant program in the 
State. Because of its broad knowledge of all the problems involved, 
this group, which is made up of representatives of farmers, social 
agencies, civic, and church groups, has been of great help in develop- 
ing a migrant labor program in New York State consistent with 
the needs of the migrants, the farmers who hire them, and the com- 
munities in which the migrant laborers temporarily reside. 

The responsibilities and activities of the other Departments of the 
State government concerned with the migrant labor program will 
be discussed by Industrial Commissioner Martin P. Catherwood. 

(The material referred to follows, including a letter from Frank G, 
Pixley :) 


CHILD CARE PROGRAM 


The child care program in New York State was begun by the division of home 
missions of the National Council of Churches, in 1931. This organization con- 
tinued operating child care centers for the children of migrant workers until the 
war years, when Federal funds, under the Lanham Act, were made available, 
thus enabling the division to expand its program. 

In 1946, when this Federal aid was withdrawn, the New York State Legislature 
appropriated funds to continue the program. Because the division of home mis- 
sions -was unable to administer State funds, a change in sponsorship became 
necessary and the New York State Federation of Growers and Processors Asso- 
ciation, Inec., was formed to operate the centers. The New York State Youth 
Commission which administered the State appropriation entered into contract 
with the federation from 1946 through 1949 to operate the centers. 

Because the youth commission felt that the program rightfully did not belong 
under its administration, the 1950 legislature voted to place the program in the 
department of agriculture and markets and since that time, that department has 
entered into contract with the federation. 

The child care service is offered to every grower in New York State who com- 
plies with the conditions stated below. The number of children in a center may 
vary from 15 to 100. Ages range from 8 weeks to 14 years of age. Small 
units are conducted on a combination plan, with children of each age group being 
-ared for together. Larger centers are divided into groups—units for infants, 
toddlers, preschool and school-age children. Plans for the centers must be flex- 
ible in order to meet different situations. 

The procedure for establishing a migrant child care center is as follows: 

1. The camp operator indicates to the federation manager his desire for a 


center. 
2. The supervisor of child care (migrant labor) prepares a budget for the 
project. 


3. The manager submits the budget and a contract to the camp operator 
who underwrites 25 percent of the budget. 

4. The Federation of Growers and Processors Association, Inc., makes 
application to the department of social welfare for a permit to operate. 

The child care maintenance man gets equipment and supplies into each 

center. 

6. Each center has a director, assistant director, group leaders, and & 
part-time cook, janitor, and laundress. For 20 children an instructional 
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staff of 3 is planned. Another staff member is added for each additional 10 
children. Each staff member receives a week’s training before going to her 
project. 

7. During the operating season an area supervisor makes at least one 
visit a week to each project. A health department nurse visits each center 
soon after it opens. Clinic service for child health examinations and im- 
munizations are available for every child. 

8. A financial statement for the season’s operation is made to each of the 
contributing growers. 

The centers operate 6 days a week. Hours per day vary according to the 
amount of harvesting and the weather. The center must be open one-half hour 
before the trucks leave in the morning and remain open one-half hour after the 
trucks have returned. At the height of the season, the center may need to be 
open from 6 a.m., to 10 p.m. 

The centers are conducted by trained personnel, mostly colored college girls 
from the southern colleges ; 75 percent of the cost of the program is financed by 
the State. 

Because the migrant children lose much time from school while migrating from 
State to State, considerable thought has been given to combining child care cen- 
ters and summer schools. For the first time, a pilot project of this kind was car- 
ried out in New York State during the past season, at Clinton, N.Y. Here, the 
children were brought to the child care center at 6:30 a.m., and at 9 a.m., those 
children of school age were walked to the school, a short distance away, by a 
staff member. They returned to the center for a hot luncheon and, following the 
school session again returned to the center where they remained until their par- 
ents returned from the fields. It is hoped that more of these combination child 
care centers and schools may be put into operation next season. 

During the summer of 1959, 11 child care centers were in operation throughout 
New York State and cared for approximately 500 children. An established fee of 
$1.50 per week is charged for the first child from each family; $1 per week is 
charged for each additional child from the same family. 





East BeETHAny, N.Y., December 10, 1959. 

Mr. Horace M. PUTNAM, 

Executive Secretary, Governor’s Advisory Council on Farm and Food Processing 
Labor, Department of Agriculture and Markets, Albany, N.Y. 


DeaR Mr. PutNAM: Commissioner Catherwood’s statement on December 7 
at the migrant labor hearing in New York City disturbed me very much. For 
aman of his responsibility to make such a statement seemed incomprehensible. 
It seems that his first thought should be why the wages of string bean picking 
is still 50 cents per bushel or, I assume, a rate of 2 cents per pounds. This is 
the rate that I pay and have paid for the past number of years. The second 
question that he should ask is: “Is this a good wage in comparison to other 
agricultural wages?” 

In answering the first question, it should be pointed out that it is not the 
intention of the grower to pay low wages, but the low return for his product 
gives him no alternative. It is best to cite this problem with my personal facts 
and figures. I first paid 2 cents per pound for picking string beans in 1946. 
At that time, I was receiving $125 per ton for the raw product, delivered to the 
factory. I have continued to pay that wage every year through 1959. Since 
1946, the price that I have been receiving for string beans has been steadily 
reduced until in 1959, I received an average price of $113.40 per ton. We 
have only been able to survive through improved efficiency and increased pro- 
duction and any increased picking cost would definitely put us out of business. 

In answer to the second question. We have a large quantity of beanpickers 
who are making $10 per day for a 9-hour day. To do this, they would have 
to pick 12 35-pound baskets at 2 cents per pound. We have some pickers who 
will pick 20 baskets in a day. On the other hand, we have some pickers who 
will pick as low as 5 baskets a day. They are only interested in eating money 
and sleep most of the day. We call them the sorry ones. In light of these 
facts, I feel that the wages paid beanpickers are fully as good, if not better 
than comparable agricultural work. If you try to compare agricultural labor 
with other labor, you get into another basic problem of agriculture, which is 
more complicated than what I have just reviewed. The farms income (his 
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wages) must be stabilized if he is going to be able to pass on higher Wages to 
the farm laborer of this country. 

This whole migrant problem seems to be getting a little out of hand. Every. 
body, including commissioners, committees, church people, politicians, ang 
headline hunters, want to improve the working conditions and living conditions 
of the migrant laborers. The big question seems to be, who is going to pay the 
bill; certainly the farmer is not going to. No further financial load can be 
handled by the farmer in face of the 17 percent reduction in the nationwide 
income on the farm. 

I hope these views will give you and your colleagues some practical ideas 
about what financial problem faces the present-day farming operation. 

Very truly yours, 
PIXLEY & COMPANY, INo,, 
By FRAN G. PIXLeEY. 


STATEMENT OF MARTIN P. CATHERWOOD, COMMISSIONER, NEW 
YORK STATE DEPARTMENT OF LABOR; ACCOMPANIED By 
ROBERT HELSBY, GEORGE FOWLER, HORACE M. PUTNAM, AND 
WILLIAM ISAACSON 


Mr, Carnerwoop. Thank you. Senator, I appreciate this oppor. 
tunity to appear before the subcommittee to express my views on this 
very important subject, which demands the best attention at all levels 
of government, Federal and local as well as State. 

{ have a rather comprehensive statement. here, which I’m sure you 
don’t want me to take the time to present in detail, but if it meets with 
vour approval, I will go over some of the high spots and be prepared, 
with my associates, to respond further on such questions or additional 
points as you may wish covered. ; 

Senator WitxtaMs. Very well. In glancing through the statement, 
I see it’s very complete, and will be most helpful. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Catherwood follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT BY M. P. CATHERWOOD, NEW YorK Strate INDUSTRIAL 
COMMISSIONER 


I appreciate this opportunity to appear before this subcommittee to express 
my views on the subject of migrant labor. I regard this subject as one of 
prime importance and one that requires the most serious consideration at all 
levels of government. 

The statement which I shall present relates to the experience of the New York 
State Department of Labor and of certain other New York State departments 
and agencies that are concerned with migrant labor. I shall refer specifically to 
the activities of the department of health, department of social welfare, depart: 
ment of education, division of state police, and the bureau of motor vehicles, as 
well as to the activities of the department of labor. The executive assistant to 
the commissioner of agriculture and markets has already referred to the work 
of the departments of agriculture and markets and of education. 


1. USE OF MIGRANT LABOR IN NEW YORK STATE 


New York is a larger user of migrant labor because it is a large producer of 
fruits and vegetables. In 1958, New York State ranked third among the States 
in the production of vegetables for processing and fourth in the production of 
vegetables for the fresh market. For example, New York was the fourth largest 
producer of Irish potatoes with an estimated output of 19,797,000 hundredweight. 
It ranked second in the production of commercial apples (19,500,000 bushels), 
grapes (102,000 tons), and sour cherries (22,000 tons). 

It also produced quantities of sweet cherries (6,100 tons), peaches (1,390,000 
bushels), and pears (625,000 bushels). It ranked seventh among the States in 
the production of strawberries with 16,720,000 pounds. In addition, currants, 
raspberries, blackberries and other fruits and vegetables are grown commercially 
in New York State. 
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Thousands of migrants, as well as nonmigrants, are employed to harvest 
this huge output of fruits and vegetables. Preharvest operations (including 
plowing, seeding, cultivating, fertilizing, and spraying), are highly mechanized 
and, therefore, require relatively few workers. Although some crops are now 
harvested by machine, most of the harvesting is a hand operation. The need 
for migrant labor is likely to continue so long as harvesting continues to be a 
manual operation. 

In this connection, however, New York’s experience with the mechanical bean- 
picker is noteworthy. The harvesting of snap beans, one of the major New 
York State crops, is now being rapidly mechanized. In the harvest of this par- 
ticular crop the mechanical beanpicker is performing a revolutionary change. 
According to a recent survey by the New York State Department of Labor, 125 
mechanical beanpickers in operation in the State during 1958 harvested an esti- 
mated two-thirds of all the snap beans processed. 

But beans for the fresh market aud most fruits and vegetables grown in New 
York State are still largely harvested by hand. To accomplish this harvest, 
growers must vastly increase the size of their labor force during July, August, 
and September. Delay may mean that the crop is past the stage when it will 
bring the highest price, or, even worse, it may mean that part of the crop has 
been spoiled and cannot be sold. 

The approximately 65,000 year-round farmworkers in New York are supple- 
mented at harvest time by some 100,000 seasonal workers. Many of these sea- 
sonal workers, especially local workers, remain on the job for only a short time. 

Our farm placement service estimates that during the last 2 weeks of September 
1958 there were 43,500 seasonal hired agricultural workers employed in the 
State. About 54 percent, or about 24,000 of them were interstate migrants—most 
of whom came from Florida. Another 36 percent, or about 16,000, were local 
workers Who were picked up daily in trucks and buses by growers, contractors, 
or crew leaders at pickup points in nearby cities, such as Rochester, Buffalo, 
Syracuse, and Utica, or who got their own transportation from their homes to 
the fields. About 4 percent were migrants who came from New York City and 
other cities in the State and lived in labor camps during the harvest season. 
Almost 5 percent were Puerto Rican adult males who came to New York State 
from Puerto Rico under a written contract, whose terms were approved by the 
Puerto Rican Labor Department. The remainder—less than 2 percent—were 
workers from the British West Indies and the Bahamas who were brought in 
under contract. 

The scope of the interstate migrant operations in New York State during the 
last 5 years is reflected in the following statistics on the estimated use of 
Southern migrants in the State at peak periods: 
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Il, LEGISLATION AND PROBLEMS RELATING TO THE MIGRANT LABOR FORCE 


The need for and use of migrant workers has brought problems with which 
we in New York have become familiar. Briefly, these are: 

(1) The recruitment of large numbers of workers from other States.—This 
involves a very extensive and complex program, which is the responsibility of 
the farm placement service in the labor department’s division of employment. 
Establishment of the U.S. Employment Service and the affiliated State employ- 
ment services provided the basis for the recruitment, placement, and scheduling 
of migrant labor. This act mandated that each State establish a farm place- 
ment program. It is the policy of the employment service of the State depart- 
ment of labor to provide placement service by furnishing facilities for meeting 
the labor requirements of agriculture and related industries, including, when 
hecessary, provision for special recruitment and referral programs and for 
orderly and expeditious movement of migrant workers to job opportunities. 

In developing a plan of service for agricultural employers and migratory 
workers, the State Employment Service representatives join other east coast 
States representatives in the supply areas in a recruitment itinerary in April. 

This special recruitment program is a phase of the clearance process known as 
the annual worker plan. It includes: 

(a) The preseasonal (and in-seasonal) arrangement of employment 
schedules for domestic migrant farm labor crews and families to work for 
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specific periods for specific employers or groups of employers in specific agri- 
cultural areas. 

(b) The rendering of a local placement service to supplement the pre 
season and in-season scheduling and information service referred to above, 

This year Labor Department representatives took job orders from 287 New 
York employers to Florida and interviewed 316 crew leaders, who supervise about 
15,000 workers. 

At the completion of the interviews, 277 crew leaders representing 13,000 
workers were committed to jobs in New York State. At this time, there was 
a noticeable reduction in the available supply of migrant labor, with only a slight 
decrease in the demand for workers by New York employers. 

Not all migrant workers move to New York directly. It is believed that at 
least 50 percent make one or more work stops along the east coast as the season 
progresses. 

Depending upon seasonal conditions, a representative from New York returns 
to several of the mid-Atlantic States (Maryland, Delaware, Virginia and North 
Carolina) during early July for the purpose of filling job orders of New York 
growers. This representative recruits additional crews, or single workers to 
supplement existing crews already at work. These activities are again based 
upon firm employer job orders. Supplemental recruiting of migrant workers 
is a continuous activity throughout the summer and fall season. Crews and 
workers are constantly being exchanged among adjoining work areas either 
voluntarily or through employment service assistance. 

As the crop activities are completed in one area, workers are directed to other 
areas within the State where known job opportunities exist. Late in September, 
2,000 or more workers are referred to job openings in the mid-Atlantic States for 
fall harvest activities. Most workers leaving New York State return directly 
to their home State or to Florida for additional work opportunities. The variables 
in working with seasonal labor are great. For the migrant agricultural worker, 
seasonal agricultural employment involves working for several employers, with 
different types of crops and activities, in several areas outside his home con- 
munity, and for a relatively short employment period with each employer. For 
the employer, the hiring of migratory workers involves obtaining the desired 
number of workers at the time needed for each crop and activity, with the 
exact dates of employment dependent upon weather conditions and other variable 
factors. 

During seasonal activities, employers and migratory workers often make em- 
ployment arrangements for the following year. The State Employment Service 
representatives during both the preseason and the in-season periods, contact 
migratory workers and their employers to obtain information about, and to assist 
them to confirm, the employment arrangements made previously and to render 
other employment assistance by : 

(a) Informing the employer in advance of the opening of the season 
whether migrant workers intend to keep their commitments for the coming 
season. 

(b) Giving the employer an opportunity to indicate any changes in the 
pre-designated crews, the numbers and types of workers desired, and the 
dates of employment. 

(c) Obtaining additional workers needed by the employer, and replace- 
ments for those workers who cannot keep their commitments. 

(d@) Informing the worker whether the employer intends to keep his com- 

‘mitment for the coming season, and of any changes in the employer's needs. 

(e) Locating other employment for the worker when the employer cannot 
keep his commitment. 

(f) Locating additional employment for the worker for the periods for 
which he has made no definite arrangements. 

(g) Coordinating the employment arrangements of migrant workers in 
the several States of employment. 

(h) Providing the migrant worker with pre-season and in-season labor 
market information which will enable the worker to plan the time of his 
arrival at, and departures from, areas of employment. 

(i) Providing other facilitating services, exclusive of placement, which 
may be needed to insure prompt movement of migratory workers from one 
area to another. 

For several years we have been operating a State information station for the 
use of migratory labor. Our information station which provides service and guid- 
ance to migrants moving between interstate employment areas is located in the 
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southern tier of the State on route U.S. 15 at Riverside. This year the station 
operated for about 8 weeks, serving in excess of 1,000 migratory workers and their 
families. The main function of the station is to give information to workers 
regarding crop locations, and conditions, employment opportunities, and general 
employment conditions and to provide rest stop facilities such as shelter, water, 
fireplaces and toilet facilities. 

In addition to the complex recruiting problems and the scheduling and guiding 
of workers to jobs, local offices have responsibilities in providing assistance to 
community programs for migrants. Activities of this kind include: 

(a) Coordinating activities of agencies concerned with health, education, 
welfare, recreation, and employment of migratory labor within a county and 
determining the adequacy and availability of facilities and services of these 
agencies to migrants and their families. 

(b) Providing community groups with information as to the number of 
migrant workers in or expected to arrive in a county area during a crop 
season. This information includes breakdowns of workers to distinguish 
family groups, singles and .children so as to better establish worker status. 

(c) Reviewing actions taken by other communities and relating these 
actions to local communities which have met similar situations. 

(d) Cooperating in the development, initiation, and operation of com- 
munity programs to the extent that it is related to recruitment and em- 
ployment. 

(2) Registration of contractors and others.—New York’s labor law requires a 
contractor who for a fee recruits, transports, supplies, or hires farm workers, 
irrespective of the number of such workers and regardless of whether they 
come from within or without the State, to obtain a certificate of registration. A 
certificate may be withheld from a contractor who has violated any provisions 
of the labor law or penal law or has been convicted of any crime or offense (ex- 
cept traffic violation), or has made any misrepresentation in his application. 
The labor law also requires any person, whether grower or other person, who 
employs, recruits, transports, and brings into the State, or is responsible for bring- 
ing into the State, 10 or more out-of-State migrant farm and food processing 
workers who are residents of the United States to register and to submit such 
facts on wages and working conditions required by the Commissioner. In 1958, 
there were 697 registrations for growers and 673 certificates of registration for 
crew leaders and contractors. The law also requires any person who operates 
a farm commissary to obtain a permit and to post prices of all items sold. He 
may not charge in excess of posted prices. 

(3) Employment of child labor—In New York State, it is illegal to employ 
on a farm, a child under 14 years of age, or a child 14 or 15 years old without a 
farm-work permit. Children who are 12 years or older may work for their 
parents on the home farm without a permit. A continuing educational and 
enforcement program has eliminated most illegal employment of children on 
farms. 

In 1948, our inspectors visited 503 fruit and vegetable farms employing 2,840 
children and found 2.572 violations. Im 1958, inspectors visited 2,552 farms 
employing 1,148 children and only 193 violations were found. 

(4) Wage payments.—New York’s general wage payment law is applicable to 
migrant workers as well as to industrial workers. It requires employees to be 
paid within 6 days after wages are earned. The law also prohibits illegal de- 
ductions from wages. Experience has shown that some crew leaders have either 
failed to pay wages within 6 days after they are earned or have absconded and 
failed to pay any wages. We require the farm labor contractor to pay the wage 
rates contained in his application for a certificate of registration. Failure on 
the part of the registrant to comply may result in prosecution, revocation of his 
certificate of registration or refusal by the industrial commissioner to issue one 
ata later date. Prosecution, however, is made extremely difficult in these cases 
due to the fact that the contractors and aggrieved migrants are usually out of 
the State by the time the legal processes have commenced. 

(5) Payroll records—statements—A new law effective in the spring of 1958 
Tequires that each farm labor contractor or crew leader must keep payroll rec- 
ords for each worker, showing wage rates, wages earned, and legal deductions 
Such as social security and taxes. He must also give a written statement to 
each worker containing all of this information every time wages are paid. Dur- 
ing the first season of enforcement of this law, a great deal of time was spent by 
inspectors in educating and helping crew leaders and contractors understand 
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what was required of them. Before this law was passed, payment of wages 
of migrants was a haphazard affair. 

During the season of 1959, the Department undertook a survey of wages in ap 
effort to determine how much migrants actually earned during the season, 
Under this new law, crew leaders and contractors are required to keep the 
proper records and, from these records, we expect to obtain information op 
earnings of migrants throughout a whole season. This has meant that our jp- 
vestigators have had to follow crew leaders from one location to another so that 
the information will be complete for the season. It is interesting to note that 
more and more crew leaders and contractors have learned how to keep proper 
records. 

(6) Social insurance coverage and minimum wage protection —Workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment insurance, and minimum wage regulations as in 
Virtually all other States, do not extend to agricultural workers in New York. 
However, as a practical matter, many growers and contractors have taken out 
workmen's compensation or farmers’ liability insurance. One or both types 
were carried by nearly four-fifths of the employers who registered with the 
Labor Department under the migrant registration law in 1958. . These insured 
employees accounted for about three-fourths of interstate migrant farmworkers, 

(7) Other program and problems.—Several other departments and organiza- 
tions in New York State, in addition to the department of labor, have important 
responsibilities in connection with the care and protection of migrant workers, 

The children of migrant workers who reside in New York State while schools 
are in session are required to attend school regularly if they are between 7 and 
16 years old. The State education department is responsible for enforcing this 
law. This department also supervises the issuance of farmwork permits by 
local school authorities. Following an experiment with two pilot summer 
schools, the education department sponsored five special summer schools for 
children of migrant workers in 1958, 

The department of health enforces the public health law and the sanitary 
code as they apply to housing and other conditions that may affect the health 
of migrant workers in farm labor camps. The department also sends public 
health nurses to farm labor camps and gives free services such as chest X-rays, 
polio shots, and serological tests. 

The department of social welfare issues permits and administers standards 
governing the operation of child-care centers in migrant camps. It establishes 
regulations for public assistance to needy migrants, which usually takes the 
form of emergency hospital or medical care. One hundred percent reimburse 
ment is allowed to local public welfare departments that have authorized and 
paid for such care in accordance with the department's regulations. 

The division of State police makes regular inspection of camps and enforces 
the provisions of the vehicle and traffic law, the penal law, and other statutes 
as they apply to the conduct of contractors and migrant workers and to condi- 
tions in farm labor camps. 

The bureau of motor vehicles issues seasonal farm laborers special registra- 
tion permits for motor vehicles and special driving permits that are valid from 
June 1 to November 30. 

The department of agriculture and markets has the responsibility for the 
administration and supervision of the child care program which included 11 
centers in 1959. The department has also been active in the work of the 
interdepartmental committee on farm and food processing labor. It supplies 
infarmation and assistance to farmers and food processors concerning migrants. 

Let me say that i do not regard the existing New York legislation as a per- 
fect solution of all of the problems which have arisen in connection with migrant 
labor. I believe that the existing State law could be improved in several mate 
rial respects and to this end, we are constantly scrutinizing the law and 
analyzing its administration. 

We are also trying to learn more about the wage situation by conducting a 
comprehensive survey of earnings and employment of migrant farm workers. 
During this summer and continuing into the fall we have been following through 
a sample of migrant crews from the time they arrive in the State until they leave 
to return South. In this way we hope to obtain definitive information on 
how much employment they enjoy and how much they earn during the entire 
time they are in New York, as well as data on wage rates and daily earnings. 

The results of this survey are not yet available, but this much can be said: 
Most harvesting operations in New York State are paid on a piecework basis. 
Because of the absence of records of hours worked, no solid figures are or will 
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pe available on the hourly earnings of pieceworkers. Nonharvesting operations 
are paid on an hourly basis. Hourly paid tasks include planting, hoeing, weed- 
ing. thinning, and hauling. 

We know that piece rates for some harvesting operations have been very slow 
to rise. For example, most beanpickers in the Utica area typically were paid 
50 cents a bushel (about 30 pounds) im 1959. This rate was also paid in 1945, 
14 years ago. 

III. PR°‘\coef FEDERAL LEGISLATION 


I turn now to the legislation that has been proposed in the U.S. Senate for 
meeting some of the farm labor problems on a national scale. These bills would 
extend the Federal minimum wage and child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to agriculture and would require the registration of crew leaders 
and farm labor contractors and establish certain standards to govern their 
conduct. 

Minimum wages.—Proposals to extend the minimum wage provisions of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to agriculture raise three basic issues: (1) The need 
of farmworkers, including migratory labor, for minimum wage protection; (2) 
the impact of minimum wages on costs; and (3) the feasibility of regulation. 

We do not, of course, have well-documented answers to any of these questions. 
But I cannot see how there can be any real question about the social need for 
improvement in wages and earnings for migratory agricultural labor. It also 
seems pretty obvious that the highly competitive, interstate characteristic of the 
agricultural industry constitutes a substantial barrier to minimum wage regula- 
tions on a State-by-State basis. 

As to the question of feasibility, it seems apparent that under present harvest- 
ing methods, where most workers are on a piece-rate basis, an hourly minimum 
rate could not be enforced without marked changes in the present method of 
recordkeeping. Employers would have to keep track of both wages and hours 
worked, rather than simply of work performed as in most cases at present. 

I might say in this connection that under our 1958 law requiring farm labor 
contractors to keep payroll records, we have done a considerable amount of 
educational work with a great deal of success. However, we have found no 
way of getting accurate records of hours worked by pieceworkers. 

Child labor—As noted above, it is illegal to employ, on a New York State 
farm, a child under 14. <A child 14 or 15 years old must have a farmwork per- 
mit. Children who are 12 years or more and work on a home farm are exempt. 

The New York experience shows that reasonable limitations on the employ- 
ment of children in agriculture, such as those in the New York law, can be en- 
forced without affecting the well-being of agriculture or its ability to obtain an 
adequate supply of labor. 

Registration and standards for farm labor contrectors.—Certain provisions 
contained in the proposals for Federal legislation are similar to the New York 
State crew leaders registration law. 

Our migrant registration law has enabled us to prevent persons convicted 
of serious crimes from operating as farm labor contractors in this State. As 
industrial commissioner, I am empowered to refuse, suspend or revoke a cer- 
tificate of registration of any person who has violated the labor law or penal law. 

We are convinced that the registration procedure in New York gives the 
migrant worker information about his conditions of employment that had previ- 
ously not been available to him. Furthermore, contractors are now adhering 
to statements in the application for registration concerning wages, charges, and 
working conditions. Lowering wages below those set forth in the application 
after employment is a misrepresentation. It is brought to the registrant’s at- 
tention and usually results in compliance. 

The fact that all this information becomes a matter of record not only deters 
the contractor from misrepresenting the conditions of employment but also 
tends to discourage the unscrupulous contractor from entering the State. 


CONCLUSION 


In conclusion, may I assure you that if any of us in the New York State ad- 
ministration can be of further help in consultation with the members of the 
committee or of the committee staff, we will be glad to be of assistance to you. 
In addition, I would like briefly to emphasize two points: 

First, the members of this subcommittee including Senator Jacob K,. Javits, 
our senior Senator from New York, who have been participating in these hear. 
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ings are performing a significant public service in focusing public opinion ong 
problem which has many complicated features but which must be solved. 

Second, New York is one of the States which has gone a substantial way to. 
ward recognition and solution of migratory labor problems. Further action by 
governmental agencies is required. 

One should make no plea, in the name of States rights or any other concept, 
to block Federal legislation in this area, if after full hearing and exploration, jt 
is determined that such legislation is necessary and that it can constitute a cop. 
structive contribution to the very real problems. 

I would expect that as a practical matter any Federal legislation in the area 
of migratory labor might have to constitute a floor rather than the optimum 
which it would be hoped could be achieved as a result of the combined efforts 
of the Federal Government and of the States. 

To the extent that Federal legislation is enacted in this field, the improve 
ments which you seek will be facilitated if a primary role is provided for those 
States which, in fact, are willing to accept substantial responsibilities in this 
area. 

More specifically, my own personal opinion is that any Federal legislation in 
the area of migratory farm labor should be on a basis which permits the States 
which are willing to accept the responsibility for reasonable standards to con- 
tinue to have the responsibility for the enactment and administration of such 
standards. In short, if a State is willing, at least to maintain the floor estab- 
lished by Federal standards in this field, then it would appear wise to encourage 
the State to continue with administration of State legislation. 


Mr. Catnerwoop. I hope that it will be, because we’ve both got very 
real interests in meeting some of the complex problems in this area. 

First, of course, New York is an important user of migrant labor, 
because New York is an important producer of fruits and vegetables. 
Most of the work in the production of fruits and vegetables prior to 
harvesting is highly mechanized. Consequently, with some excep- 
tions, the regular labor force handles the production of fruits and 
vegetables except for the period of harvesting. 

As I indicate we’re beginning to get the mechanization in this field. 
It has not yet assumed large proportions, but it is amazing to note 
the areas in which mechanization is being carried on, at least on an 
experimental basis. 

For example, a recent survey in 1958 indicated 125 mechanical bean- 
pickers in the State, which harvested an estimated two-thirds of the 
snap beans that were processed for food, although the harvesting of 
snap beans for the fresh market is still largely by hand. We have in 
the State of New York some 65,000 year-round farmworkers, the 
efforts of whom are supplemented by an estimated—and it’s a rough 
estimate—by 100,000 seasonal workers, 100,000 individuals in the sea- 
sonal work force, not all of whom work throughout the season. 

But some 30,000 to 35,000 are migrants, spending a substantial part 
of the season in New York. 

Senator Witu1aMs. That represents just the worker; not the entire 
family ? 

Mr. Caruerwoop. That is the estimate of the workers, the number 
of individuals migrating would be larger. As I indicated our 
placement service estimates that during the last 2 weeks in Sep- 
tember of 1958, to take just one point of time, there were some 43,000 
seasonal hired agricultural workers at that time, about 54 percent, or 
24,000 were interstate migrants; the other seasonal workers coming 
from other sources, mostly local. 

Now, with respect to legislation and the problems that arise in 
connection with the possible legislative answers in this field we do have 
need in New York for a large group of migrant workers. We partici- 
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pate in the process of recruiting these from the various States. The 
process is a complex one. I have no doubt that it has been referred 
to or Will be referred to in connection with the testimony of other 
Northeastern States. 

The origin of State activity in this field really goes back to the estab- 
lishment of the U.S. Employment Service and the affiliated State em- 
ployment services. Our staff goes to Florida during the winter, not 
in large numbers and not on a permanent basis, but Florida is the 
source of a very substantial part of the migrant labor supply for New 
York. 

Our employment division representatives go to Florida, talk with 
the contractors and crew leaders, present the information on the 
known demands in New York State, facilitate the process of com- 
mitments on the part of the farm labor contractors, and the growers, 
for meeting the needs during the ensuing season. At subsequent 
stages during the year, depending on the need for labor in New York, 
our employment service representatives will visit the other States 
along the eastern seaboard to reconfirm arrangements and to make 
such additional arrangements in bringing to the attention of the farm 
labor contractors the orders from employers of the estimated need 
and the demand for migrant labor in different communities in New 
York State. 

Coming to the second point under my first major heading, we have 
registration of contractors and others. This can get one into some 
rather detailed and technical provisions, but summarized, New York’s 
labor law requires the contractor who for a fee recruits, transports, 
supplies, or hires farm laborers, irrespective of the number of such 
workers, and regardless of whether they come from within or without 
the State, to obtain a certificate of registration. 

Secondly, the labor law also requires any person, whether a grower 
or other person—but this provision of the law is applicable pri- 
marily with respect to growers—who employs, recruits, transports or 
brings into the State 10 or more out-of-State migrants, to register and 
to submit certain facts on wages and working conditions. 

Senator WituiaMs. That’s the grower ? 

Mr. Carnerwoop. That’s the grower, and it applies to the em- 
plover of 10 or more workers. 

With respect to the grower, 10 or more 

Senator Wiiu1ams. How about the contractor? 

Mr. Caruerwoop. With respect to the contractor, irrespective of 
the number. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. Senator Javits’ bill applies to contractors who 
bring in three or more. A bill that I introduced applies to con- 
tractors of 10 or more. 

Mr. Caruerwoop. Correct. 

Senator Wiii1ams. What is your judgment on the cutoff point 
here? What would be the practical requirement ? 

Mr. Carnerwoop. It seems to me that operating under the cireum- 
stances that we have in the State of New York, when it comes to the 
contractor it isn’t necessary to have a corridor or area of exemption. 
When you come to the question of the Federal legislation in this field, 
that raises some complex questions of Federal-State relationship that 
I will come to, at least in part, later, and I think maybe at that time 
I could make a more meaningful observation with respect to the 
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level—if vou were going to have Federal legislation in here—whether 
it ought to be cut off at the level of 10 or at 3, or go all the way. | 
think one of the problems in this field is to get acceptable mutual 
working relationships between the States and the Federal Govern- 
ment, and it isn’t a field that structures very readily, in terms of part 
of it to be administered by the Federal Government and then part 
administered by the State. So I’m perplexed as to whether there's 
going to be Federal legislation—if there is, whether it ought to sto 
at the 10, apply only to contractors of 10 or more, which would be 
much in the tradition of such Federal legislation, probably exempt- 
ing the smaller operators, or whether as a practical proposition when 
we re going to have Federal legislation that might go all the way. 

Thirdly, we come to the question of employment of child labor, 
In New York State, it is illegal to employ on a farm a child under 14 
years of age, except on the home farm, and it is illegal to employ a 
child of between the 14th and 16th birthdays without a farmworker 
permit, again with exception of the child on the home farm. 

A continuing educational and enforcement program has been neces- 
sary in connection with this feature of the labor law, and a good deal 
of progress has been made, even though one recognizes that there are 
at times individual violations of the law and violations that may go 
beyond individual violations, but in 1948, our inspectors visited 503 
fruit and vegetable farms on which 2,840 children were employed, and 
found 2,572 violations. In 1958, they visited approximately the same 
number of farms employing at this time a substantially reduced 
number of children—1,148—and found, for the farms visited, only 193 
violations. 

In my opinion this provision of the New York law has been a con- 
structive one and has gained a great deal of acceptance. 

Fourth, with respect to wage payments, our general wage payment 
law is applicable to migrant wor kers as well as to industr ial workers. 
It requires that employees be paid within six days after the wages are 
earned. We require the farm labor contractor to pay the wage rates 
contained in the application for a certificate of registration. Failure 
to do so may result in revocation of his license. 

It is perfectly true, however, that in this field prosecution and effec- 
tive enforcement of the law is difficult, or at times impossible, because 
the contractor, the aggrieved migrants, may have left, may be on their 
way elsewhere or to other States before the legal processes involved can 
really be brought to bear if it is a flagrant case. 

In connection with payroll records, we have a new law effective in 
the‘spring of 1958 that requires each farm labor contractor or crew 
leader to keep payroll records for each worker, showing wage rates, 
wages earned, legal deductions such as for social security and taxes, 
and that sort of thing. He must also give a written statement to each 
worker containing all of this information. 

Senator Wiiitams. Is that the grower, or the contractor? 

Mr. Caruerwoop. This was with respect to the contractor, the con- 
tractor or crew leader. Considerable time has been required in the 
process of educating and informing and encouraging and insisting on 
conformity with this law. Before it was Sa oeties the payment of 
wages to migrants was a haphazard affair. TI don’t suggest that it’s a 
perfectly handled matter at the present time, because you do get in- 
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stances and charges of abuse, but we have made a move of some sig- 
nificance in this direc ‘tion. 

With respect to the social insurances generally, such as workmen's 
compensation, unemployment insurance, minimum wage regulations, 
in New York as in virtually all the other States, they do not extend to 
gericultural workers on any compulsory basis. As a practical matter, 
of course, With respect to workmen’s compensation, a good many, or 
possib ly three-fourths of the farmers and of the employees are covered 
on a voluntary basis either by workmen’s s compensation or by liability 
insurance, but this is one of the areas in which there is a gap in com- 
parison with the protections available to most other employees. 

The Labor Department, of course, is not the only agency of the 
State government in which substantial activities and services are pro- 
vided in this field. Mr. Putnam has already referred to certain other 
activities, including those of the State education department. The 
Department of Health enforces the public health law and the sanitary 
code as they apply to housing and other conditions that may affect the 
health of migrant workers in farm labor camps. They provide a 
certain amount of public health service, and services such as chest 
X-rays, polio shots, and that sort of thing. 

The department of social welfare inspects and provides standards 
governing the operation of the child care centers in the migrant 
camps, and established regulations for public assistance to ney 
migrants, which usually t takes the form of emergency hospital o 
medical care, where there is 100 percent reimbursement to the vais 
for such expenditures which have been administered in accordance 
with the standards of the State department. 

The division of State police makes regular inspections of camps and 
enforces the provisions of the vehicle and traffic law, the penal law, 
and other statutes as they apply to the conduct of contractors and 
migrant workers. 

The bureau of motor vehicles issues seasonal farm labor special 
registration permits covering a limited period of time. The depart- 
ment of agriculture and markets has a responsibility for certain child 
care programs to which Mr. Putnam has already Rrertee 

Let me say, however, that I do not regard the existing New York 
legislation as a perfect solution to all the problems which have arisen 
in this field. I believe that existing State laws could be improved in 
several material respects, and to this end we are constantly serutiniz- 
ing the law, analyzing its administration to try to achieve improve- 
ments. We're also trying to get more adequate information on the 

wage situation by conducting a comprehensive survey this year of 
earnings of migrant farm workers. During the summer and con- 
tinuing into the fall, we have been following through a sample of 
migr ant crews from the time they arrive in the State until they return 
South. In this way, we hope to ‘have more complete information, not 
only on wage rates, but on earnings. 

One of the problems in this field arises from the fact that the work 
is intermittent and weather and crop conditions have a good deal to 
do with the amount of work and the continuity of work available. 
There's another element, of course, that adds to the complications of 
providing wage protection in this field, and that is the degree to which 
migrant laborers of New York are paid on a piecework basis. 
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We'll know more on a quantitative basis on that score when this 
study is completed, but some of the estimates that have been made 
run us as high as 80 or 85 percent of the migrant workers in New 
York are paid on a piecework basis—in terms of bushels of snap 
beans, a bushel of potatoes, or a bushel of apples, or on a weight 
basis—which introduces a factor which is not met in the same degree 
in other areas in which efforts are made to provide a floor under wage 
rates. 

While this study isn’t complete, we do know, for example, that piece 
rates in some of these harvesting operations have been extremely slow 
to rise and, taking one limited example, beanpickers in the Utica area 
typically were paid 50 cents a bushel, some 30 pounds, in 1959; the 
same rate that was applicable in 1945, 14 years ago. 

To come briefly, on page 13, to proposed Federal legislation, I turn 
to the legislation that has been proposed in the United States Senate 
for meeting some of the farm labor problems on a national scale. 

These bills would extend the Federal minimum wage and the child 
labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act to agriculture. Con- 
sequently, they are, if I interpret them correctly, somewhat broader 
in their implications than just with respect to migratory labor alone, 
and they would require registration of crew leaders and farm labor 
contractors and establish certain standards to govern their conduct. 

Now, first, with respect to minimum wages: Minimum wage provi- 
sions raise three basic issues. The need for farm workers, including 
migratory labor, to minimum wage protection. The impact of mini- 
mum wages on cost, and on the employee and on the feasibility of regu- 
lation. We don’t have as much documented information in these areas 
as we would like, but there seems to me to be no real question about 
the social need for improvement in wages and earnings for migratory 
agricultural labor. It’s also pretty obvious that the highly competi- 
tive nature of operations in this field mean that there’s a good deal 
by way of obstacles in the way of State-by-State action on minimum 
wages. 

As to the feasibility, the piecework situation raises some real prob- 
lems, raises the question of whether, from the standpoint of accommo- 
dating to the special circumstances in this field, State action might 
be better than Federal, but with the admitted circumstance that there 
are the obstacles to State action on other fronts that have already been 
referred to. 

On child labor, as already noted, it is illegal in New York to employ 
on .a New York farm a child under 14 except on the home farm, and 
to employ a 14-year-old or a 15-year-old prior to the 16th birthday 
without a work permit, again with the exception of the home farm. 

We feel that the New York experience here shows that reasonable 
limitations on the employment of children in agriculture, and our law 
is broader than migrant workers, it is applicable to all children—can 
be enforced without affecting the well-being of agriculture or its 
ability to obtain adequate supplies of labor. 

On the registration and standards for labor contractors, certain pro- 
visions contained in the proposals for Federal legislation are similar to 
those in the New York State crew leaders registration law. Other pro- 
visions go beyond those that we have in the New York law. Our 
migrant registration law in relation to crew leaders and contractors, 
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however, has been helpful. It’s enabled us to screen, at least to some 
degree, and to prevent persons convicted of serious crimes from operat- 
ing as farm labor contractors in this State. As Industrial Commis- 
sioner, 1 am empowered to refuse registration, suspend or revoke a 
certificate of registration of any person who has violated the labor 
law or penal law, and the provisions of our law in that respect, as I 
understand them, are broader than the provisions of one, and I believe 
both, of the Federal bills which with respect to the powers of the 
Secretary make reference to felonies rather than to a broader type of 
misconduct. 

We're convinced that the registration procedure in New York gives 
the migrant worker more information than he would have without 
it about his conditions of employment, and that contractors are now 
in large part adhering to the statements in the applications for regis- 
tration concerning wages, charges, working conditions, concerning ‘the 
type of information that a migrant ought to have on a solid basis 
before undertaking to come to New York to participate in our migra- 
tory labor program. 

In conclusion, may I assure you that if any of us in the New York 
State administration can be of further help in consultation with 
members of the committee or the committee staff, we'll be glad to be 
of assistance to you at this time or at such later time as may be 
convenient to you. 

In addition, I'd like to emphasize two points: The members of the 
subcommittee, including our own Senator Jacob K. Javits, our senior 
Senator from New York, who have been participating in this service 
in focusing public opinion on a problem which has many complicated 
features, but which must be solved, are performing a significant public 
service. Second, New York is one of the States that has gone a sub- 
stantial way toward recognition and solution of migratory labor 
problems. Further action by governmental agencies, however, is re- 
quired. We don’t yet have ‘acceptable answers to all the problems. 
One should make no plea, in my opinion, in the name of States 
rights or on any other concept to block Federal legislation in this 
area if, after full hearing and exploration of the type being carried 
on by this subcommittee, it is determined that such legislation is 
necessary and that it can constitute a constructive contribution to the 
solution of the very real problems in this field. 

I would expect that as a practical matter any Federal legislation 
in the area of migratory labor might have to constitute a floor rather 
than the optimum level which it would be hoped could be arrived 
at as a result of the combined efforts of the Federal Government and 
of the States. 

To the extent that Federal legislation is enacted in this field, the 
improvements which you seek will be facilitated if a primary role 
is provided for those States which are in fact willing to accept sub- 
stantial responsibilities in this area. 

More specifically, my own personal opinion is that any Federal 
legislation in the area of migratory labor should be on a basis which 
permits the States which are really willing to accept the responsibility 
for reasonable standards to continue to have the responsibility for 
the enactment and administration of such legislation. In short, if a 
State is willing at least to maintain the floor established by Federal 
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standards in this field, then it would appear wise to encourage the 
State to continue with the administration of State legislation. 

I recognize, however, that this statement of principle may have to 
be varied in some degree in connection with the particular area of 
control that is under consideration, and so far as the bills before the 
committee are concerned, you have three different areas in which the 
actual answers may have to be worked out in different w ays. 

That concludes my formal statement, Mr. Chairman, and I am 
sure that Mr. Putnam and I, as well as some of our associates here, 
will be glad to do our best to respond to questions, if you have ques- 
tions that you wish to -_ at this time. 

Senator Wiiuiams. I do, Commissioner Catherwood. Do any of 
the other gentlemen have prepared statements? 

Mr. Carurrwoop. No. This completes our formal presentation, 

Senator Wiiuiams. I wonder if we could identify them ? 

Mr. Carnerwoop. Yes. Starting on the other end of the table: 
Robert Hellsby, deputy industrial commissioner for administration; 
Mr. Nelson Hopper, of the division of employment, who works in- 
timately with the migratory labor field; Mr. George Fowler, my dep- 
uty commissioner in the New York office, who is the representative of 
the department of labor on the interdepartmental committee; Mr. 
Putnam here, whom you have already met; Mr. William Isaacson, my 
deputy industrial commissioner for legal affairs. 

Senator WittiaMs. You certainly are giving us full cooperation. 
You didn't leave many people back in the office. 

We really appreci iate it, and your offer that we may continue to call 
on you for your experience and advice is noted, in view of the advances 
that the State of New York has made in this field. It is unique. We 
haven’t seen much of this kind of control and regulation that New 
York has. Some States, by regulation, deal with crew leaders, but 
very few deal with all the problems that you have concerned your- 
selves with through State regulation. 

Mr, Carnerwoon. I think the significant thing in New York is that 
there has been a genuine effort to meet these problems, even though, 
as I point out in my statement, the 100 percent meeting of the prob- 
lems has not yet been achieved. I don’t want to be misunderstood on 
that point. 

Senator WiiuraMs. I realize that. At other times and in more de- 
tail, we might like to know more about the enforcement and the ad- 
ministrative machinery of the enforcement of the child labor provi- 
sions as well as the contractor provisions. We might want to know 
in more detail, too, about the community centers for these workers. 

Senator Javits? 

Senator Javits. We welcome you and your colleagues here, Mr. 
Catherwood. 

I must explain that I regret not being here until 10 o’clock, but my 
office apparently had the time of this hearing wrong—at 10, which is 
the usual hour, instead of 9. Thus, my lateness in arriving. It’s 
not my fault—just one of those acts of God. 

I’m delighted that the State of New York has a relatively forward- 
looking program, although apparently there’s a tremendous lag in 
this field, and I would, therefore, like to ask you this question : Do 
you feel that this is one "of those pockets of favored treatment in terms 
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of a fundamental minimum for workers which we should, on the 
national scale, seek to deal with as a matter of high obligation? 

Mr. CarHerwoop. Are you referring now specifically to minimum 
wage legislation, or to the broader problem with respect to migrant 
workers ¢ 

Senator Javirs. 1 refer to the whole problem of some Federal regu- 
lation in the migrant labor field, 

Mr. CarHuerwoop. It seems to me that the Federal Government 
should not ignore the problems in this field. I welcome an interest on 
the part of the Federal Government, both on the legislative front and 
on the administrative front. There are tremendous complications in 
the field, which is one of the reasons that it has been as neglected as 
it has been, but in principle and in fact, I welcome an interest on the 
part of the Federal Government in this field. 

Senator Javirs. Do you think that another reason, if you can as- 
sign a reason, is that somehow or other we're reluctant to enter into 
regulation of a field which affects farmers ? 

Mr. CarHerwoop. Yes. 

Senator Javits. Some strange reluctance there, different from 
where it affects industry. Isn't that correct? Isn’t that your 
experience / 

Mr. CarHerwoop. I think that’s true. Incidentally, I happen to 
have a little agricultural background myself. 1 don’t know whether 
that puts me in a position to make observations in this field or dis- 
qualifies me. I do not think that the lag in connection with controls 
in the field of agriculture is by any means exclusively a special interest 
or a special political influence situation, although I am realistic 
enough to recognize that those elements are involved. 

You have a more difficult situation in terms of the surrounding 
circumstances to establish and make effective, for example, minimum 
wage legislation in this field, than you have in many other fields. 

Senator Javrrs. You would feel, therefore, that such controls ‘as 
we recommend should be self-enforcing, rather than heavily depend- 
ent upon inspection and finding culprits in the field—that is, through 
registration, the requirement to file reports, et cetera, directed pri- 
marily at those who are the more accessible, rather than directed 
toward field inspections involving the worker himself? 

Mr. CarHerwoop. Well, there are situations which call for field 
inspection here, if you are to make effective either State or Federal 
legislation in this field. I don’t think that field inspection as such is 
necessarily the controlling element. 

Senator Javits. I notice on page 3 of your statement, at the top of 
the page, you speak of 24,000 interstate migrants, and in the middle 
of the page you speak about 33,859 such migrants in the same year. 
Would you reconcile those two figures? 

Mr. Caruerwoop. Yes. The figure of 24,000 toward the top of the 
page was the best estimate of the interstate migrants during the last 
half of September in 1958. By the last half of September, some of 
those who had been here earlier in the season will have moved on, 
either because of employment opportunities elsewhere or because of 
the curtailment of overall opportunities in New York State. 

Senator Javrrs. So that figure doesn’t really mean anything to us. 
The figures we ought to pay attention to are the figures you give 
showing roughly over 30,000 in the preceding 5 years? 
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Mr. Carnerwoop. If your point of interest is the aggregate num- 
ber, then it would be the figure that is there, where our ‘best estimate 
is 30,000 to 35,000 individuals. 

Senator Javrrs. Are we the largest user of this migrant labor in 
terms of number? 

Mr. Caruerwoop. I have the impression that we're not the largest, 
Mr. Hopper? 

Mr. Horrrr. On the eastern seaboard, we are. 

Mr. CarHerwoop. We are the largest on the northern seaboard? 

Mr. Hoprer. That’s right. 

Senator Javirs. Where do we stand in the country ? 

Mr. Horrer. About third. 

Senator Javits. Who is ahead of us, California and Texas? 

Mr. Hoprer. California and Texas. 

Senator Javirs. Turning to page 8 of your statement, can you give 
us an appraisal of how well this has worked in New York; namely, 
crew leader registration ? 

Mr. Horrer. Yes; it’s been a very significant factor in beginning 
to achieve some improvement in this field. It’s by no means perfect, 
I’m sure that every year during recent years, or at least more or less 
every year, there have been certain improvements made as we have 
proceeded with the registration of contractors and others on the basis 
of experience. I’m confident in my own mind that some of the changes 
that we have introduced during the last 11 months make that more 
effective, but it’s really a starting measure and it’s by no means per- 
fect. 

Senator Javirs. Are you asking the legislature for any change in 
the law in this coming session ? 

Mr. CatHerwoop. We have had a number of possible changes in 
the law with respect to the contractors and crew leaders and with re- 
spect to the producers that we have been studying in terms of whether 
or not to make recommendations and ask for specific changes at this 
forthcoming session. We haven’t yet asked for them. 

Senator Javrrs. Could you give us a record, so that we may have 
it, as to what changes you do ask for? 

Mr. Caruerwoop. I would be glad to see that you are supplied 
with a full record of legislative proposals. 

Senator Javirs. I notice on page 9 of your statement that you say 
that crew leaders who have failed to comply with the law, have ab- 
sconded, and that prosecution is extremely difficult due to the fact 
that the witnesses as well as the crew leaders are out of the State. 
Now, is that, in your opinion, a very strong argument for Federal 
legislation ? 

Mr. Carnerwoop. There’s a real problem here in the area of finan- 
cial responsibility, I suppose one would say. The agricultural groups 
feel, and while their thinking is not controlling with respect to the 
Labor Department I think I ought to mention here for the informa- 
tion of the committee that the users of migratory labor are concerned 
with whether a strong Federal law with respect to the financial re- 
sponsibility here wouldn’t drastically curtail and cut off a large part 
of the migrant labor supply. I’m not prepared to say whether it 
would. In terms of a consideration of legislation, I can’t see why the 
migrant labor should have to bear the risk of financial irresponsibility 
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on the part of the crew leader. I think some answer has to be found to 
this problem, either at the State or Federal level. We haven’t found 
it. We don’t have it yet, in my opinion, at the State level, even though 
this whole business of beginning to eliminate the more limited fringes 
of the contractors and crew leaders and get information available as 
to earnings has all moved in the direction of public interest and 
pressure and minimizing the financial losses due to financial irrespon- 
sibility, but they still exist. 

Senator Javrrs. Commissioner Catherwood, is it a fact that you 
cannot effectively enforce the New York law because it is a State law 
rather than a Federal regulation ? 

Mr. CarHerwoop. It cannot be made fully effective, and I assume 
that even if we had a full-scale financial responsibility statute that 
there might be some limitations in that area because of the State 
limitations whereas the movement is interstate. 

Senator Javrrs. Do you have any estimate of the amount of experi- 
ence which you've had with crew leaders who have absconded and 
failed to pay wages? 

Mr. Caruerwoop. I have none. Do you, George ? 

Mr. Fowrer. No, I don’t. 

Senator Javirs. In other words, you know there are such cases, but 
you can’t give us any figures on them 

Mr. Caruerwoop. I’m sorry that I cannot. 

Senator Javrrs. Or the order of magnitude, what percentage of the 
wages involved or the crew leaders involved ? 

Mr. CarHerwoop. My impression is, in all fairness, that it’s small, 
that it would be a very limited number of percentage points. I’m cer- 
tain that it would be limited, but where you would place it in the range 
of precise percentage points, I don’t know. 

Senator Javrrs. But it does exist ¢ 

Mr. Caruerwoop. It does exist. Hopper, you’ve had a lot of in- 
timate experience in this field. Could you venture an estimate? 

Mr. Horrrr. I would hazard it would be less than 1 percent. 

Senator Javirrs. Our State, very much like other States, you say on 
page 10, does not afford minimum wage protection nor other types of 
social insurance protection to the migrant worker. Do you think as a 
practical matter we could, Commissioner ? 

Mr. Carnerwoop. Through Federal legislation ? 

Senator Javrrs. No. Could we do it through State legislation. 
Workmen’s compensation is State; we also have a minimum wage law 
in the State. 

Mr. Caruerwoop. I think that it might be easier to get workmen’s 
compensation coverage in the State than some of the other provisions, 
although, as you know, agriculture is exempt from many of these areas 
at the present time. 

Senator Javirs. I’m told from Mrs. Roosevelt’s testimony this morn- 
ing, which I regret very much I missed through a slip-up in the time— 
it is, ine identally, no fault of our chairman, but of my office—in Cali- 
fornia, Hawaii, Ohio, and Puerto Rico there is compulsory workmen’s 
compensation. 

I hope very much, Commissioner, if I may say so as a member of 
this subcommittee and as a Senator from New York, that we will give 
urgent consideration in the State to at least extending our law that far. 
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It seems to me that one of the first things that these hearings are im- 
portant in doing is to awaken us to the backward character of our own 
legislation in areas where it does exist. I appreciate the fact that our 
State is the most forward-looking in this type of legislation for the 
protection of workers, but I must say, on the whole, for the lack of 
protection of migrant workers, the Federal legislation—and I cer- 
tainly would not wish that in any way that we could avoid it—would 
be aided and abetted by lack of legislation in the State, and I would 
like to say to you that I shall, myself, appeal to the Governor in the 
hope that we can give urgent attention to this workmen’s compensa- 
tion question in view of ‘the fact that there is some pattern of ex- 
perience established in other States. 

That’s no fault of yours because you are representing our State 
here. I wanted to make my own position clear. Now, if the chair 
would allow me to take another 2 or 3 minutes? 

Senator WitiiaMs. Certainly. 

Senator Javits. I notice you're carrying on a survey, which is very 
good, of earnings of migrant farmwor kers, which is referred to on 
page 12. 

Mr. CarHERWOop. Yes. 

Senator JAvirs. I assume we'll have the benefit of that when you 
complete it ? 

Mr. CarHerwoop. Yes. 

Senator Javirs. When do you expect to have that ? 

Mr. Carnerwoop. The staff estimated very recently that it would 
take about 2 months to complete the survey and analysis. 1 would 
hope it would be available the first of February. 

Senator Javirs. If we get that at that time, it would still be in time 
for legislation in Congress. 

I turn now to the recommendations for Federal legislation. 

May I say parenthetically, in stating that I will appeal to the 
Governor, that the Governor has only ‘been in office one legislative 
session, and can’t be expected to be up on all things that must be done. 
I know his attitude and his outlook, and I know it’s most liberal. I 

say what I do to indicate that there is no lack of sympathy on the part 
of the Governor to what needs to be done in this field. 

Mr. Caruerwoop. I’m sure that is the case. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you very much. Now, as to your recom- 
mendation: Certainly, from what you have said, you see a real area 
in which the Federal Government might help through crew leader 
registration. Is that correct? 

Mr. CarnHerwocp. Yes. 

Senator Javirs. Secondly, as to minimum wages, you don’t see any 
practical difficulty in prescribing the minimum. It may not be neces- 
sarily the industrial minimum, but you feel it can be done? 

Mr. Caruerwoop. That, I believe, we discussed a bit before you 
were available, Senator. I’m sure that it should be possible to work 
out something in this field. It is complicated by the piecework ar- 
rangement and the type of labor supply, including many individuals 
who are elderly and others who may not be prepared to produce as 
much as you think of a full-time worker producing, and the nature 
of the occupation, with irregular hours, moving from field to field. 
It produces some tremendously difficult complications to establish 
and administer a minimum wage act. 
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Senator Javirs. Would you say—excuse me. 

Mr. CarHerwoop. I was going to say the obstacles to State action 
in this field are very great. 

Senator JAvrrs. Would you say as a labor commissioner that if a 
farmer hires a hand and brings him out into the field for a day’s 
work—if a man or a woman actually spends the day—that he imme- 
diately earns something? It must be assumed that it earns something, 
or the farmer wouldn't hire him. In short, it should not be solely 
at the peril of the worker that he goes out into the field and perhaps 
the farmer doesn’t give him anything to pick, or he finds he’s a useless 
hand. He can let him go, but the mere fact that a human being has 
gone out. ready, willing, and able to labor fora day in a field, shouldn't 
that entitle him to some basic compensation ? 

Mr. Carurrwoop. I think it’s fair to say that he should be entitled 
to something under those circumstances. One of the problems, as 
that indicates, one of the problems is not only that of wage rates, it’s 
of earnings, complicated, of course, by the weather, a tremendously 

complicating factor in terms of the scheduling of work for migrant 
laborers and the amount of work that may be increased or decreased 
very rapidly as a result of weather. 

Senator Javirs. It just strikes me that this thing is pretty heavily 
weighted in favor of those who employ the labor, instead of labor it- 
self. We don’t expect it to go one way or the other way. I’m trying 
to ascertain whether there’s some element of fairness in this. As a 
person goes to work in a factory on piecework and he isn’t earning 
what he usually does, he gets a certain minimum for being there. 
That’s the employer's responsibility. Now, you think. therefore, that 
it is along that line that we might find some way of dealing with the 
minimum wage question ? 

Mr. Caruerwoop. Specifically with respect to a call-in pay? 

Senator Javrrs. Yes, some fundamental earnings for a fundamental 
number of hours. 

Mr. CarHerwoop. I’m not prepared to argue against a full explora- 
tion of that possibility, though I think it probably goes beyond that 
of call-in pay, partly because, even if vou establish the wage level 
that vou think is appropriate and include a call-in pay program 
that you think is appropriate, the migrant workers still are faced with 
large problems from the standpoint of the uncertainty of the amount 
of work that would be available. 

Senator Javirs. Finally, I see you make quite a strong statement 
with respect to child labor. You certainly fee] that that is susceptible 
of some form of statutory control. 

Mr. Carnerwoop. Yes. 

Senator Javirs. We have got three items: minimum wages, child 
labor, and the registration of crew leaders, which you list as “Regis- 
tration and standards for farm labor contractors.” Those would be 
three areas in the field where we can do something effective on the 
Federal level ? 

Mr. Carnerwoop. Yes. 

Senator Javirs. And that’s borne out by vour experience in adminis- 
tering the New York law and the New York inspections, et cetera? 
I don’t think we got your answer to that on the record. 
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Mr. Carnerwoop. I think there are these three areas where there 
is possibility of the Federal action, possibly subject to some of the 
complications and problems that I have pointed out. 

Senator Witiiams. Mr. Putnam, did you have something to say 
there? 

Mr. Purnam. Yes, on the question of financial responsibility, I am 
in accord with Commissioner Catherwood’s statement. However, I 
think there is one thing that should be pointed out. That is that it 
is customary in New York State, at the least, for the employer to take 
some of the, shall we say, slack out of the—for the employer to fur- 
nish responsibility for the crew leader. In other words, he sends 
money to him, and it would seem to me that that is a point that should 
be considered in considering the responsibility of the crew leader, that 
we recognize that he does have the employer back of him, who at the 
present time is taking up some of that. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you. 

Senator WiiuraMs. I just wanted to inquire about one or two things, 
Commissioner. 

You didn’t deal with housing conditions in your oral statement. I 
haven’t read your full statement. I just wondered if it is true in the 
State of New York, as it is in every State we've visited, that the hous- 
ing conditions are almost indescribably bad, generally. Have you 
found that to be true for housing of migrant workers and their fam- 
ilies in the State of New York? 

Mr. Caruerwoop. I haven’t found them to be very good. As I 
have explored what it is that the State government is or is not doing 
with respect to housing as such, it seems to me that the only major— 
maybe that’s too strong a statement—but a major activity of the State 
government in or closely related to the problem of housing is health. 
Is that right? 

Mr. Hopper. Right. 

Mr. Carnerwoop. Now, there have been some developments and 
efforts to improve housing that have been more effective in some 
places than in others, but from a statutory standpoint, the primary 
coverage is purely from a health standpoint ities than from the 
standpoint of the other elements of housing. 

Senator Wiri1Ams. How do you attack the problem from the stand- 
point of health? Is it an area requirement, so many square feet per 
person ? 

Mr. Horrer. As the Commissioner has said, it is to protect the 
health of the occupants and of the community, and in addition to the 
safety of the occupants, the general square feet requirements of floor 
space, heating requirements at certain times of the year, in addition 
to potable water supply, screens, and other devices. 

fontaine Wiu1Ams. How about cooking facilities, stoves? Do you 
deal with that, and particularly oil stoves? 

Mr. Hopper. Yes, in regard to safety. 

Senator WiiuraMs. How about sanitary facilities? 

Mr. Hoprrer. The health standard provides for the use of privies 
and so forth. 

Senator Wuut1AMs. There is a running water requirement? 

Mr. Hopper. Yes, at the present time including that of gravity, and 
a provision is now on the books to provide hot and cold water in 
1961. 
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Senator Witu1aMs. By 1961, hot water will be required ? 

Mr. Hopper. That’s right. 

Senator Witu1ams. There are two specific things we would like to 
request now for the record. First, on housing, the requirements that 
you do have, statutory and regulatory. We don’t have any proposed 
Federal legislation in the field of housing, but from what we’ve seen, 
it is one of the largest parts of the migrant problem, and the more 
we can learn, the better we will be able to put ourselves in a position 
to possibly propose legislation, so if we could have your full rundown 
of requirements, and if you have any descriptive material on the com- 
munity centers for the children—numbers, how many use them, what 
the program is—that would be most helpful, too, because we have been 
in the enlightened States of the North—Michigan, Wisconsin, Min- 
nesota, New Jersey—and this is something quite new. 

Michigan has a pilot community program like this, but evidently 
the program here is not only being studied, but it’s in operation. 
We'd like to know more about it for our records. 

Mr. CatHerwoop. I'll see that that’s supplied. 

Senator WiiuraMs. I think with that, unless there are more ques- 
tions raised, that will be all. 

We very much appreciate your help. 

Mr. Carnerwoop. Thank you. 

Senator Witi1ams. Thank you, Commissioner, and your able aids. 

Our next witness is Norman Thomas. It’s an honorto have Norman 
Thomas with us to aid us. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN THOMAS, HONORARY CHAIRMAN, 
WORKERS DEFENSE LEAGUE 


Mr. Tuomas. Thank you, sir. I’m here primarily to represent the 
Workers Defense League. Miss Roney, who sits here, can tell much 
more than I, really, 1f you get to questioning her, with respect to 
specific work, which happened to be done in New Jersey, but I live 
in New York and I also have been interested in some New York 
problems, and the Commissioner’s testimony. 

I would like to add to the list that he might supply some informa- 
tion on this: I do think that there is an improvement in New York. 
Ihave been around. I think that ours is one of the better States, 
but I ran across two things last summer on Long Island that—well, 
one’s been discussed. First, there’s the whole question of the respon- 
sibility of the crew leader as over against the responsibility of the 
actual employer. The kicks I heard had to do with that. 

The second I have not had time or facilities to investigate, but I 
heard a great many complaints about extortionate rates charged on 
camps operated, not always by the employer farmer, but by some 
group of farmers. As far as I know, there are no provisions for rent 
control. If there are, I haven’t found them out. And it seems to me 
outrageous that I should run across tolerably decent camps, as I did 
in comparison with the old days, in which the rents, if they were as 
they told me, absolutely extortionate. They were administered by 
the crew leaders. 

_ I think Senator Javits’ idea of registering the crew leaders is very 
important, but I think that whole subject needs examination, and I 
think the rent situation does. There was a chaplain who took me 
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around who se emed to me a very able man. I wanted to get him to go 
forward, first in the State, but he thought if any individual chaplain— 
vou know, under religious problems—if any individual chaplain 
should try to complain, the farm about which he would com lain 
would be from that time forth closed. If that’s true, I think it’s a 
thing that the public ought to take notice of, if, to have the benefit 
of giving religious consolation to migratory workers he must kee 

silent about specific evils and specific complaints, that ought to be 
known and dealt with. 

Now, I happen to be interested in this general problem of lowest 
paid Americans through farm workers, other farm workers. Origi- 
nally, sharecroppers were the worst, and I’ve had a good many expe- 
riences being chased out of that great State of Arkansas by armed 
riding bosses, along with some others, when we were trying to get the 
people together to work for themselves. 

Of course, farm labor has the same right as other labor to be 
organized; agriculture, if anything, has a greater need. 

I have been called, whether deservedly or not, the godfather of the 
National Agricultural Workers Union, which has done some heroic 
work and had some pretty bad times. I think its existence has been 
fully justified. I went to its 25th anniversary in Memphis a month 
or so ago and listened to the reports, but may I say that I do not know 
whether the union leaders would quite like me to say that I am 
convinced that it is next door to impossible to organize farm workers 
or farm labor generally, until we get more basic security in law. In 
particular, I mean a minimum wage. 

I known the difficulties of working out a minimum wage, but even 
labor didn’t organize as it is now organized until it had got, beginning 
with the Blue Eagle legislation, some legal status for bargaining, and 
1 think this is true also in farm labor, even if it is more difficult to 
work out, and nowhere has there been more ruthless pressure of 
every effort to organize, more ruthless use of police force and the mob, 
like the mob that chased me out of the well-named town of Birdsong, 

Ark. This is vears ago, but I think it would happen now if anybody 
cot into a similar place where there was a similar problem. 

Thank you for letting me stray outside of what I’m really here to 
do, which is to talk about a specific situation. I wanted to talk about 
a situation in New Jersey which the Workers Defense League, which 
has its headquarters here in New York—a national organization— 
uncovered. 

Now, New Jersey ranks, I think, with New York and Oregon 
among the good States. Don’t think I’m not recognizing the progress 
that has been made in this case. Yet, the Wor kers Defense League— 
I will turn in this testimony; I’m reading now on page 2—the Work- 
ers Defense League, on a field trip made a year ago, easily uncovered 
two instances of dreadful housing—and those two instances were not 
improved until a year of publicizing by the league, reneated visits 
from migrant bureau enforcement officials, and threats of heavy fines. 
As a matter of fact, one grower did not reform until his windowless, 
wretched hovel housing six workers burned to the ground, burning 
with about $200 of the workers’ savings. Yes; there is now clean and 
sanitary housing on both of these farms, but look at the amount of 
effort required to get it. 
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Then I quote on New York State: 


The growers fix up a nice camp near the highway, and we think everything 
is O.K. Then somebody tips us off that way back in the underbrush there are 
some terrible shacks that we never managed to find out about. 

I heard a discussion whether the regulation should be 3 or 10— 

wasn't that correct? In Long Island, some of the worst conditions— 
not all, but some of the worst conditions I ran across or heard about 
in former years and now—were in cases where there were only two or 
three workers employed, and they’re asked to live in pup tents and 
God knows where. 

Altogether, we say in our writien statement that the question is 
quite parallel to the question of company housing for miners. After 
all, the best way to get housing is to enable people to have money 
enough to do something about housing themselves, or to have certain 
legal ‘rights, which are tremendously important. 

‘T now want to talk about what happened at one of the largest poul- 
try farms in New Jersey, Lakehurst Farms, in New Jersey. 

‘Lakehurst Farms, situated at Lakewood, N.J., an hour and a half 
from New York but thousands of light years back, in the feudal era, 
as far as the situation of the workers is concerned. 

Lakehurst employs about 100 workers, scattered over several farms, 
all of them living on the owner’s property, in housing which he pro- 
vides. I might say that the housing is quite acceptable, and that prac- 
tically no charge is made for it. But it does serve another function 
for the employer, besides giving his workers a place to hang their 
hats, as we shall see. In March of this year, some of the Lakehurst 
workers appealed to the Workers Defense League to investigate, claim- 
ing that they were working from 10 to 18 hours a day, at very low 
wages, 7 days a week—no da Ly off. 

Upon investigation, the WDL discovered that this employer hired 
only Puerto Rican workers, whom he recruited illegally in Puerto 
Rico, and none of whom spoke or understood English. For the first 
§ months of employment, the workers were paid about $30 for a 7- 
day week—35 cents an hour, 10 hours a day. This income was sup- 
plemented by nightwork, which was compulsory when the employer 
required it, and was paid at 65 cents an hour. Workers were given 
raises every 6 months, and those who had been there for 2 or 3 years 
were making $50 to $60 a week. But none of them could stand the 
long hours and the uninterrupted days of work. 

And in this great country of ours, no government agency could 
help them. The Workers Defense League appealed to the New Jersey 
Labor Department, but, as you know, farmworkers are covered neither 
by State nor Federal wage and hour legislation, and the department, 
which has known and worried about this farm, could do nothing. The 
Puerto Rican Migration Division, which does a fine job for its peo- 
ple, can protect only workers brought here under Government con- 
tract; these workers are directly recruited by the employer. 

But the league, which does not give up easily, brought in a union. 
Not the Agricultural Workers Union, which has no organizers in this 
area, but the Meatcutters Union, and an organizing campaign was 
begun. 

In a few weeks, 70 percent of the workers were organized and 
the union asked for an election. But, as you know, the employer of 
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farmworkers does not have to hold an election, or bargain with the 
workers’ representatives, or do any of these things which constitute 
labor relations in industry. He can ignore the ‘whole thing. This 
employer did even better than that—he fired the two leaders of the 
union, and withheld their wages. When he saw that this did not 
break the spirit of the men, he rehired them, but told them they 
must cease union activity. 

The workers then decided that the only way to win recognition for 
the union was to strike. But how do you strike if your family js 
living behind the employer’s gate? Fortunately, the Workers De- 
fense_ League had interested some Puerto Rican families living nearby 
in the plight of these workers, and these families promised to pro- 
vide emergency housing during the strike. But just about that time 
the final plans for the strike were being made, the employer took the 
two union leaders and their families and moved them, in the dead of 
night, to some outlying farms, quite a distance away. Even their 
best friends didn’t know where they were. By the time the organizer 
found them, they were completely demoralized. 'They said they had 
been fired, intimidated, and finally physically uprooted, and the union 
had not been able to prevent it. They no longer believed that any 
union could protect them from the employer. 

Today, Lakehurst farm is still unorganized, the workers are still 
working 10 to 18 hours a day, 7 days a week, all year round—and 
they will continue to do so, Senator, until the Congress passes not 
only Senate bill 1085, which gives these workers a minimum wage, 
but also another amendment which would limit their hours of work, 
and still another piece of legislation which would offer them the pro- 
tection of the National Labor Relations Act. 

And although several leading citizens in the vicinity of Lakehurst 
Farms were so incensed by what happened there that they have or- 
ganized a local of the Agricultural Workers Union to help farm 
workers in that area, I must admit that I am not optimistic about 
their chances. This year, the AFL-CIO gave the Agricultural 
Workers Union a substantial sum to organize the thousands of farm- 
workers in California. But that drive is not sueceeding—and we 
cannot expect it to succeed—in the face of the enormous obstacles 
which the growers can lawfully throw in its path. Even industrial 
workers, who are in the nature of their work far easier to or ganize, 
required the protection of Federal legislation to build effective unions. 
If, in the American tradition, we expect farmworkers to help them- 
selves, we cannot do less for them. 

Fhat drive, ’m afraid, from the reports I heard in Memphis, is 
not succeeding very well, and we cannot expect it to succeed without 
the kind of basic help that I talked about in legislation. 

In addition to the objectives which I’ve spoken of, and these are 
the minor actions necessary in the workers’ defense outlined by the 
national advisory committee, to which I belong, and the share- 
croppers commission which I helped organize, and the children’s 
committee—I’m an awful joiner—but this applies, I think, to all 
those organizations. 

We want to call your attention to the fact that there is migration 


of West Indian and Bahamian workers, which has been investigated 
by the Workers Defense League. 
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Thousands of British West Indian workers have, in the past few 
years, been brought to work in this region. The WDL studies, which 
comprise both field and legal investigations, show that the contracts 
under which these workers are imported are woefully deficient in 
every area and that their enforcement is no whit better. The con- 
tract includes no adequate guarantees of wages, working conditions, 
paid hours, housing or transportation in contrast to the Mexican 
and Puerto Rican contracts which are superior in every respect. Thus 
these workers have been persistently used to beat down all efforts by 
our mainland and ~avete Rican migrants to improve their wages and 
working conditions. I understand that the WDL has alvinche sub- 
mitted its study to your subcommittee, so I need not cite here the 
many instances in which the records show that British West Indian 
workers either depressed the standards of other migrants, or were 
hired in preference to them because they were a cheaper, more docile 
work force. 

Suflice it to say here that the WDL has in the last year fought sev- 
eral campaigns to prevent the hiring of BWI wor kers where domestic 
migrants were available, and that all those campaigns have been lost 
to the growers. New York and New Jersey labor officials had stated 
during the summer that they would not certify foreign workers be- 

cause American workers were available for the fall harvest. But the 
growers insisted on bringing in this aan work force, and bring it in 
they did. Approximately 2,000 BWI workers have worked on New 
York and New Jersey farms this year, and the figure would have been 
much higher had not several organizations and newspapers raised a 
hue and cry about it. 

Now none of us are opposed to the importing of foreign workers, if 
they are genuinely needed and if they are brought under proper safe- 
guards, so they are not themselves exploited and do not make easier the 
exploitation of American workers. What is needed here, Senators, is 
an end to the private agreements under which Caribbean workers are 
peporied, and the establishment of a bilateral agreement between the 
U.S. Government and the Caribbean governments, which gives these 
workers at least as much protection as we give Mexican migrants. Of 
course, the Committee recently established by Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell has said the Mexican bilateral agreement could bear strength- 
ening, and we hope that the Committee’s recommendations will be ‘fol- 
lowed. But there are 12,000 workers who are brought to the U.S. every 
year, without any protection whatsoever by our “Government, This 
problem should not be too hard to remedy, since we have the example 
of the Mexican agreement and since, we have been told, the Caribbean 
governments would prefer such a bilateral agreement to the present 
system of private negotiations with the growers’ associations. 

To summarize, we urge that all farmworkers be placed under the 
protections of the National Labor Relations Act, which would enable 
them to organize for the betterment of their conditions, and under the 
rn oF both the wages and hours sections of the Fair Labor 

tandards Act, so that a floor would be placed under wages and a ceil- 
ing over the working hours of farm abi. Farmworkers should be 
included under Federal social security legislation, and child labor on 
farms should be outlawed. The States and the Federal Government 
should ccoperate in establishing housing regulations, improved edu- 
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cational facilities and social services for both migrant and year-round 
farm families. 

Senator Witurams. Thank you very much, Mr. Thomas. Senator 
Javits? 

Senator Javirs. I must say that the instances you gave us are cer- 

tainly very serious ones. I just wondered, Mr. Thomas, whether you 
would make a distinction between the migrant farmworkers and those 
who are fixed in their work? I know that there are about 2 million 
farmworkers in the country, of whom half are said to be migrants and 
the other half fixed. Do you think there should be any distinction 
bet ween them ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I think there would have to be some distinction in cer- 
tain types of protection, but in the basic legislation, there should not 
be distinction, and still less should there be distinctions between work- 
ers on farms and workers in industries. They are workers in the strict- 
est sense, and they are not operating for themselves at all, and they are 
the worst exploited of workers. 

I'm not charging the farmers with particular viciousness, T hasten 
to say. It’s inherent in the system. Unfortunately, we’ve been too 
much inclined to believe that it is the business of the Department of 
Agriculture or State organizations to deal with farm labor. It’s no 
more their business than it is the business of the Department of Com- 
merce to deal with labor in industry, and this ought to be recognized. 
A great step forward is recognizing that Mitchell rather than Ben- 
son—and I don’t speak of them as individuals—should be the man 
in the administration to press these matters. It would be a disaster if 
they should be left to the farm people. Again, not because of inherent 
viciousness, but I would say the same thing if I was talking about 
the NAM in industry. 

Senator Javirrs. One other question. Mr. Thomas, of course I join 
with our chairman in welcoming you, and we all know your deep 
solicitude for the humanitarian, as well as the economic, aspects of 
the problems which we have in this field. Do you feel that those 
people are peculiarly unable to take care of themselves or, given the 
opportunity you ask, to organize and bargain collectively, you think 
they can take care of this problem ? 

Mr. Tuomas. I’ve lived quite a long time, and I’ve seen a lot of 
the organizations of people, and if you give them a chance and give 
them facts and legal protection and they began to organize, they did. 
T do not think, of course, that the migratory labor represents the 
highest level of labor. I do sympathize + with the stories of problems 
that certain farmers have told me they have. This is a human prob- 
lem, and these are humans, and there are children. The children 
are the Americans of the future, and they have got to be helped to 
help themselves. Most of us need help nowadays to help ourselves. 
It’s too complex a world to do it all. 

I do not think, however, that any law will ever take the place of 
the organization of workers for themselves, but I think law will be 
peculiarly necessary in this case to help them organize themselves. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you very much. 

Senator WiruiAMs. I just wondered. How long has the migrant 
farmworker been heavily used in the farm economy? 
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Mr. Tuomas. I don’t know the exact date, but it began, didn’t it, 
with bringing in Mexicans in the World War. You must remember 
that it’s a very interesting fact that the problem of agricultural labor 
was not a problem of great and organized migration until the Second 
World War and after. I have asked farmers and others how they 
avoided it, and I get rather unsatisfactory answers. But once started, 
it grew like everything. 

I suppose one reason—I’m guessing—I suppose one reason for the 
crowth of it is partly that the use of machinery reduced the need of 
permanent farmworkers, but it didn’t equally reduce the need for 
seasonal farmworkers. That may have had something to do with it. 
Partly the fact that, very frankly, they found, some farmers found, 
they could manage Mexican wetbacks, for instance, easier than they 
could manage more permanent workers. I am not an expert. Those 
would be my guesses. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Then the farmworker, the migrant farmworker, 
is in a position that the industrial worker was in in the 19th century? 

Mr. Tuomas. The parallel is singularly close. What we are getting 
with machinery and the consolidation of farms is a factory system in 
the fields, and the parallels are getting, it seems to me, year by year 
closer. Our legislation— and theoretically I feel very sorry for this— 
but in fact our legislation has not in any way stopped the march of 
consolidation in farms, so you have those enormous so-called ranches 
in California, you have enormous poultry farms rather than small 
farms, you have increasingly enormous farms. I’ve seen in Washing- 
ton for instance, the State of Washington, some of these enormous 
wheat farms with their migratory crews, some of them quite skilled 
workers, skilled machine work, but they plant in some places peas 
every year—at least they did a few years ago; I suppose they still 
do—for the soil, in a great many areas in the wheat areas, and they 
can peas. Well, they need migratory workers in spite of the fact that 
they're using machinery more and more. 

Senator Wiriu1ams. Thank you very much, sir. I regret to report 
that your two examples of housing you discussed happen to be in my 
State, again, a State that is making advances. 

Mr. THomas. I have great respect for what your officials are doing. 

Senator WriiuiaMs. Even with the enlightenment of our officials and 
the interested private citizens over there, the housing that you de- 
scribed is really the rule rather than the exception, as far our inquiries 
disclose. 

Mr. Tuomas. I know of a case out in Long Island where the housing 
is so shocking—for a small group of workers—practically, they had 
no housing, and sanitation and everything was so bad that some neigh- 
bors at a little distance complained and it happened in this case that 
that was a woman owner. She was forced by the State, finally, to give 
a little better protection to the workers. But she allowed a cabbage 
field to rot so located that the prevailing winds would punish those 
that had complained. There are difficulties in enforcing the law. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Thank you, Mr. Thomas. 

Is Msgr. John Neylon here? We understand that the Monsignor 
has a train or plane to catch, and we would certainly like to aid him 
by having him give his statement now. 
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STATEMENT OF MSGR. JOHN J. NEYLON, DIRECTOR OF MISSIONARY 
APOSTOLATE, DIOCESE OF BUFFALO, N.Y. 


Monsignor Nryton. Thank you very much. 

Senator Wittiams. We are pleased to have your statement. 

Monsignor Nryion. I am director of the diocese in charge of the 
spiritual care of the 2,500 Puerto Rican migrant laborers that come 
into the area of the diocese every year, and with this appointment 
I have more or less generally interested myself in the problems of 
migrant laborers in New York State and in the United States at large, 
attending various meetings having to do with the conditions of 
migrant labor, and I’d just like to state my complete approval of the 
general objectives of the bills under question, and that I would like 
to urge their passage, and support their passage. 

In regard to bill 2141, bringing agriculture within the provisions 
of the child labor law, I see in this a real protection against the long 
hours at low wages that children are presently working in many areas 
of the United States. 

I think that it would insure a better educational standard, because 
many of these children are being deprived of even the basic elements 
of education. It seems to me it would work no hardship, because 
some of the States have already included agricultural labor in their 
child labor laws, and it has worked out with no great hardship to 
anyone. 

One thing I would point out, however, is that if children are pre- 
vented from working on the farms, there will be a local responsibility 
to provide some kind of child care, perhaps with State aid, but it 
would be foolish to take the children off the farms and then leave 
them unattended in the camps, so there would be a community re- 
sponsibility in these cases to provide some kind of child care. 

As regards bill 1085, which would include large farms under the 
minimum wage law, I think it’s self-evident to everyone that when 
farm laborers and migratory farm laborers are working an average 
of 144 and 131 days a year, respectively, that an average of $6 a day, 
which sometimes means workdays of 10 to 12 hours, that it is obvious 
that this is not even a subsistence level, and only by legislation—we’'ve 
had a history now of 15 years of dropping farm wages—and only by 
legislation is this fundamental injustice going to be solved. I think 
there are going to be some good products. There will be more work 
for American citizens and less need for the introduction of foreign 
workers. 

Secondly, many farmers are now paying far more than the average 
ranch. At the lower end of the scale it’s an even worse condition. 
I think it will protect the farmers where the labor standards are high 
against the unjust competition of the depressed areas. 

With regard to the legislation on the registration of crew leaders, 
something of this nature has to be passed to protect the workers 
against the unscrupulous proprietors who prey upon them. I think, 
however, great care should be used in working out specific provisions 
so that small operators who are more likely to be the most. honest, 
would not be forced out of business by reason of heavy financial 
standards that they would have to meet, and also by reason of the 
difficult paperwork that would be involved. 
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In talking to some of our farmers in our area—New York State, 
of course, has a crew leader registration law—and they are worried 
about the double set of standards if the Federal Government has a 
crew leader registration law, and I wonder if in the law it couldn’t be 
written in that the Federal Sec retary of Labor could work out with 
State secretaries of labor in those States where they have a crew 
jeader registration law of equal or better standards, so that one 
registration would satisfy both the Federal law and the State law, 
and so that one set of records could be kept both for the Federal law 
and the State law. 

That concludes the statements that I would like to make. 

Senator Wituiams. Well, that’s very helpful, Monsignor, and I 
gather you've had occasion to observe the recruitment through the 
crew leader system and understand that many of them suffer from the 
same lack of educational opportunities that the worker does. 

Monsignor Nreyion. If the standards are set too high, it’s going to 
put the smaller ones out of business, because they, too, are many times 
just above the bonds of illiteracy, and it’s the bigger operator, I think, 
who is smarter and who does prey more unsc rupulously. 

Senator WituiaAms. I’ve been persuaded that the crew leader bill 
I've introduced really requires a legal education to comply with, and 
I recognize that these people are ‘not equipped. I think a simpler 
registration system, similar perhaps to the one in Senator Javits’ bill, 
would be less of a burden on the individuals affected. 

Monsignor Neyton. That I agree with, because we have a good 
purpose in proposing a crew leader registration, but if by its com- 
plexity it would force the smaller ones out of the business and leave 
the way open for those who had the education and the money to meet 
all the requirements, they’d find a way then to break the law, to get 
around its provisions, more easily. 

Senator Wirttams. Just one further question before we turn to 
Senator Javits: In some places where we have held hearings, it has 
been suggested that the Federal Government should be thinking of 
ways to lend its aid to support housing in some degree in “the 
migrant labor field, as it has in all housing for all other people, 
practically, and this group has not been included. If there were a 
loan guaranty program or a direct loan program, if there were a 
mechanism analogous or comparable to other housing for permanent 
people, do you feel you could support this in prine iple? 

Monsignor Nryton. Yes. Again, I believe that’s the, primarily, 
the responsibility of the States. New York State has set up minimum 
housing standards, but State or local housing authorities in the region 
or minimum housing standards look 

Senator Wiiu1Ams. This wasn’t in terms of standards, but in terms 
of a housing program for farmworkers. 

Monsignor Nreyton. If you set up minimum standards, then you 
have to try to give some assistance to farmers to meet those standards. 

Senator Witu1aMs. Yes. 

Monsignor Neyton. Where standards are very low and the States 
are not taking the initiative, then I believe it is the responsibility of 
the Federal Government. 

Senator Wim1AMs. Senator Javits? 
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Senator Javits. Thank you. Monsignor Neylon, thank you for 
joining us here and giving us the benefit of your thinking. Could 
you give us any picture of the effect that these conditions have upon 
the individual ‘and the family? You're obviously worked in a mis- 
sionary sense with them directly and on location, as it were. Would 
you like to convey to us your own experience ? 

Monsignor Nryion. Well, my personal experience has been only 
with Puerto Rican migrants. They’re practically all single men com- 
ing up under contract, so the great family tragedies that you hear 
about in other areas haven’t come within my personal experience, 

Senator Javirs. What about the individuals that you have en- 
countered, what is the effect of this job on them ? 2 

Monsignor Nrerton. The meeting out in Chicago, the meeting of 
last week of Catholic Committee on Labor Problems—at that meeting 
I think the spokesman has said that ultimate solution for the migrant 
labor problem is its abolishment. I think he spoke a great deal of 
truth. It doesn’t seem to be foreseeable in the near future, but I 
think every bit of human ingenuity ought to be directed towards the 
invention of machinery to abolish the need for the seasonal migrant 
labor, because it certainly is a human tragedy even at its best “with 
these Puerto Ricans. They are separated from their families for 2 or 
3 or 4 months. Some of them join a regular permanent migrant 
stream and stay in the United States all year round, and with that 
kind of separation from their families, there is danger that they take 
up new alliances here in the United States, and there are enough 
human tragedies in the individual men coming up that I certainly 
would like to see migratory labor abolished, but of course it simply 
is impossible, at the present time. But I don’t think there is any 
ultimate solution to it. The only thing we can do is do the best we 
can while we have to have it with us. 

Senator Javrrs. Thank you. 

Senator Witu1ams. Thank you. 

Monsignor Neyrton. Thank you for your consideration in bringing 
me up early. 

Senator WixtrAMs. Our next witness is Clarence Senior, Chief of 
the Migration Division of the Puerto Rican Department of Labor. 

Mr. ‘Senior, I, unfortunately, will not be able to hear your testi- 
mony, but I'll read it with a great deal of interest. For you, and 
other witnesses who will follow, I have an engagement, a prior com- 
mitment that I have to go to. Senator Javits will preside. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE SENIOR, CHIEF, MIGRATION DIVISION, 
PUERTO RICAN DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Sentor. I have a copy of my statements here. 

Senator Javits. Mr. Senior, you are well known, and the acting 
chairman welcomes you here as not only a distinguished but a very 
well-informed witness. You may proceed as you “choose. 

Mr. Sentor. Thank you, Senator Javits. I would like just to take 
a few minutes to run through highlights of our experiences. There 
are somewhat more details than in the prepared statement. 

It seems to me that it might be wholly relevant to the work of this 
committeo that our experience with the ‘Puerto Rican Department of 
Labor, running back over about 13 years, indicates that there is a 
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meat necessity for broader coverage if farmworkers are to be pro- 
ected, and if farmers who would like to treat their workers as human 
are to be protected. 

The Puerto Rican Department of Labor got interested in this situa- 
tion immediately after World War II. The postwar shortage gave 
rise to the demands for the transportation of Puerto Rican agricul- 
tural workers to the mainland. The first persons to take advantage 
of that demand were fee-charging labor contractors. There was a 
great. deal of exploitation involved. The contractor would go to 
Puerto Rico, scoop up a group of men, put them into an airplane, 
bring them up here—all without any reference either to the needs of 
the men or, sometimes, even to the needs of the particular locality 
into which the men were dumped. 

There was an investigation made by the present Secretary of Labor 
of Puerto Rico in 1946. In 1947, the Puerto Rican Legislature voted 
ertain restrictions on the recruitment of farmworkers in Puerto Rico. 
These restrictions are the legal basis for a work agreement which we 
require the farmer who wants to recruit workers in Puerto Rico 
to sign, and that agreement in itself is our way of trying to protect 
labor standards for farmworkers, and we believe not just for the 
Puerto Rican farmworker, but we believe other farmworkers, too. 

We have found a great many farmers who say “We would like to 
go along with you on better standards for farmworkers, but we can’t 
afford to because the next guy won’t go along.” Now, we have tried 
in our work agreement—and copies of the agreement are attached to 
my testimony—to cover three or four important fields in which your 
committee is interested. 

First, we have, in effect, put a floor under farmworkers’ wages, be- 
cause What we say to a person who wants to recruit in Puerto Rico 
is, “You either pay X cents an hour, or you don’t recruit workers in 
Puerto Rico.” Now, where we come into trouble is where to put 
that X. If we say 75 cents an hour, we are constantly being told, 
“We can’t pay that, and rather than pay that we will bring in West 
Indians or Bahamians.” The same thing happens when we try to 
improve housing standards, and right on down the line. 

We have a requirement in our agreement that the prevailing wage 
for the region be paid. We have a great deal of trouble finding out 
what the prevailing wage is, because, unless regular surveys are made, 
and made under circumstances that the surveying staff takes into ac- 
count what may be controlled areas, we may find a larger number of 
farmers getting together to fix what in effect then becomes the pre- 
vailing wage in the area, but we have put at least a floor, and we push 
that floor, insofar as we can, up to a decent minimum. 

Under housing, there is a great deal of difference between the States, 
and we operate in 16 different States on the mainland, and there’s even 
a great difference between the localities in each State. Most of the 
States, on the surface, appear to have fairly decent laws so far as farm 
housing is concerned, and if, as in the case of New Jersey, there is 
really good housing enforcement from the State level, then the whole 
State begins to come up, but in other States the enforcement of what 
may be on the books a good housing code is left in the hands of local 
officials, and those local officials are inclined to be relatively flexible. 
So that we believe there is a great need for some standard which will 
be not only statewide, but also will be nationwide. Actually, I don’t 
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know how many times I have appeared, and others of the — Rican 
Department of Labor have appeared, in the last 10 or 12 yea talking 
about things like this. I think we have a weapon now whidl " 
haven’t had before, which is the very carefully worked-out code that 
is suggested by the President’s C ommittee on Agri icultural Labor, and 
I would cert: ainly commend the serious study of that code to the mem- 
bers of this committee. 

That code is based on the President’s Committee on Agricultural 
Labor of 1951, of the Interdepartmental Committee of Agricultural 
Labor which was in existence for several years, and most recently on 
the work of the President’s Committee itself, plus a number of State 
committees. 

Next, on education, as the previous witness pointed out, the Puerte 
Ricans do not bring their families, at sant, under our program they 
do not bring their families. Actually, there are Puerto Ricans coming 
nowadays on their own, and we're quite concerned about them, because 
if the workers come under our work agreement, we can protect them to 
a very considerable extent. but if they do not come under our work 
agreement, they are just as unprotected as any other agricultural work- 
ers, and this worries us. 

We do not, then, have the problem of families and children, but we 
are concerned with one angle of education, which is the question of 
language. Many of the Puerto Rican workers who come do not speak 
English. We at first tried to remedy this situation in addition to the 
work that is done in Puerto Rico itself, by utilizing volunteers in 
churches, from local communities, from civic organizations. There is, 
however, such a pervasive pathology to all aspects of the farm labor 
situation in the United States that private organizations cannot handle 
most of the programs which are needed. 

The Puerto Rican Legislature has voted $60,000 a year for English 
classes for Puerto Rican farm migrants while they are in the United 
States, and we are carrying out that program. 

Finally, I would like to call your attention to the situation in the 
field of health. We have been very insistent from the first on the 
need for workmen’s compensation for agricultural workers. It is my 
understanding that nowadays agriculture is one of the worst of the 
industries of the United States so far as accidents and occupational 
hazards are concerned. We had a situation last year which I think 
cranberries will remind us of. We had two workers who died ‘rom 
inhaling insecticides which they were applying to crops. These 
workers were not here under our program, and therefore we were 
able to do absolutely nothing to get any money for their families afer 
they died. If they had been under our program, they would have 
come under a workmen’s compensation private policy which we re- 
quire of the farm employers. 

There are only three States in the Union where workmen's com- 
pensation is available for agricultural workers as it is for industrial 
workers, but under our program, each farmer is required to take out 
a private policy if the State does not allow him to cover his workers 
for workmen’s compensation. 

I think one of the things that might interest your committee Sen- 
ator, is that to the best of my knowledge, in over 12 years of this 
program, we have never had a farmer who has refused to sign our 
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agreement on the grounds that it provides that he must take out a 
workmen’s compensation policy, nor, to the best of my knowledge, has 
any farmer ever said he will not hire Puerto Rican workers because 
of this particular requirement in our agreement. 

I'd like to close by saying just one more thing on foreign labor. 
There may well be situations in which emergencies arise and in which 
there will have to be importation of foreign workers. These, I think, 
at least so far as the eastern part and the middle western part of 
the country are concerned, are relatively few and far between. I be- 
lieve, however, that it should be national policy to see to it that farm 
workers from other areas from outside the United States, the political 
limits of the United States, should not be brought in under circum- 
stances in which they are now being brought in in too many cases, 
which means they are utilized, and deliberately utilized, to undercut 
farm labor standards in this country. I would say that I am not con- 
cerned only for that, but they are brought in under conditions of semi- 
peonage, Which means they are no longer human, and we not only 
undercut our own labor standards by importing them under these 
conditions, but we also rob the man that we bring in as a human 
being. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you. I think that’s a statement very much 
in keeping with the most outstanding work being done by the Puerto 
Rican government. Id like to ask you this question: In Puerto Rico, 
the contractual relation is guided by a statute local to Puerto Rico. 
Is that right ? 

Mr. Sentor. That’s right. 

Senator Javirs. So, where a labor contract is made in Puerto Rico, 
it must conform to local law. Is the recruitment of the individuals 
who find their way up here, as you say, outside the contract, if made 
in Puerto Rico, illegal? 

Mr. Sentor. I’m not sure whether it is illegal, but it wouldn’t have 
any binding effect on the employer. In other words, the employer is 
required to agree to our conditions before he is allowed to recruit. 
Now, some employers attempt to recruit anyway, and we jail from 
seven to eight a year. Either the employers or their agents are ar- 
rested in Puerto Rico if they attempt to recruit for agricultural work- 
erson the continent without signing this agreement. 

Senator Javrrs. Yes. Then, suppose they do successfully recruit 
and evade jail. That’s an illegal recruitment, is it not? 

Mr. Sentor. Yes, it is. 

Senator Javrrs. Do you think that should be made illegal in the 
United States as well ? 

Mr. Sentor. This would certainly strengthen our hand. 

Senator Javits. Do you have any real problem of people escaping 
that kind of restriction by just doing it and then getting away before 
you can lay your hands on them? 

Mr. Senior. Yes, sir; we do have. Actually, the death of these 
two men, just a few months ago, has caused us in Puerto Rico, the 
Secretary of Labor, the Honorable Fernando Sierra Berdecia, has 
brought together the airplane companies who have unintentionally laid 
themselves open to very serious criticism by acting unwittingly as the 
agents for the recruitment. In other words, a farm employer up here 
may well send orders for tickets to the X airline, and they say, the 
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farmer says, that these are for what we call predesignated workers, 
In other words, these are workers who may have been there the year 
before or the year before or the year before. 

Obviously, if a man wants to come back to an employer with whom 
he has had perfectly satisfactory relationships in the past, we’re not 
going to try to stop him from doing it, even though we do tell him, 
‘If you come for an employer, even though you like him very much 
and he likes you very much, you don’t have the protection of our 
work agreement.” You do not have, for instance, workmen’s com- 
pensation, and that was exactly what happened in the case of these 
two men who lost their lives this past season. So, although the air- 
plane companies have agreed that they will be somewhat more care- 
ful, as much more careful as they can, obviously this leaves a fairly 
big hole in our program, because if there is an agent who comes from 
the mainland and begins to recruit in the smaller towns, he is very 
easily spotted, but if it is a subterfuge, that he comes through the air- 
plane companies, it isn’t easy, and, of course, obviously, there is also 
recruitment by direct letter from the employer to the former employee, 
saying, “Come on up, and I'll pay you when you get here,” or “T’l] 
send you a ticket by mail.” 

These things are ways in which some of the employers get around 
the kind of protection we try to give the Puerto Rican worker. 

Senator Javits. Is there an exemption in the Puerto Rican law for 
predesignated employees? That would be illegal, would it not? 

Mr. Senior. Yes, sir. 

Senator Javrrs. All right, Mr. Senior. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Senior follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Dr. CLARENCE SENIOR, PUERTO Rico DEPARTMENT 
OF LABOR 


My name is Clarence Senior. I am the chief of the Migration Division of 
the Department of Labor of the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico. The Puerto 
Rican government has a direct interest in the field of migratory agricultural 
labor on the mainland of the United States. A bit of history will explain this, 

The drastic labor shortages of World War II and the period immediately 
following the war led entrepreneurs to search for new areas of labor supply. 
Puerto Rico was found to be an excellent source of supply for farmworkers. The 
seasonal demand for such workers in Puerto Rico begins to drop just at the time 
the demand begins to rise on the mainland. The workers are from rural com- 
munities and are accustomed to the arduous life of farmwork. As a result, 
private employment agencies began to recruit workers in droves on the island. 
Little or no concern was shown for the real needs of workers or employers—the 
scramble was largely concerned with commissions and fees which were paid in 
some instances by both workers and employers. The situation became so chaotic 
that the Puerto Rican government conducted a survey as a result of which basic 
legislation to regulate and control this situation was enacted. All this happened 
in 1946 and resulted in the establishment of the division which I now head. 

I know you will be interested in this background for in the formulation of 
our program we were confronted with many of the problems to which this com- 
mittee is addressing itself and our experience can throw much light on the 
needs in this field. 

The problems we were confronted with basically were: How to be sure that 
the workers were utilized in areas where they were needed ; how to be sure that 
they were used under such conditions as not to depress labor standards in the 
communities to which they were going ; how to assure that they were adequately 
and reasonably compensated for their labor and their long and costly journey; 
how to assure that they would not constitute a burden on the communities in 
which they worked if sickness and accidents befell them: how to assure that 
housing was fit for human beings and many other similar problems. 
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To find the answer to these problems first required a survey of existing legis- 
lation to see what protection was already available. The answer was quickly 
found—virtually nothing. 

You may be interested to see what we have done to attempt to solve the prob- 
lem through our own actions. We have required a written agreement between 
the employers and the workers, the terms of which we have worked out over 
the years with the aid of farmers, and farmers’ associations, the U.S. Employ- 
ment Service, and the employment services of the several States involved. I 
am attaching a copy of the agreement. 

Under this program the number of workers utilized has increased from 2,000 
to as Many as 15,000 per year. They have worked in 16 States. There are 
thousands more who each year come on their own. Many of these, by virtue 
of the experiences of previous years, feel they can fend for themselves. How- 
ever, they have none of the protection afforded by the agreement though they, 
like all workers in the area, benefit from the conditions and wages established 
by the agreement. They are in every sense a part of the migratory stream of 
workers and they are sadly in need of legislative protection. 

I need hardly call to this committee’s attention the virtual absence of such 
protective legislation. I can tell you of the need for it. 

The agricultural worker has been consistently passed by in almost all of the 
social legislation which our society long ago determined was basic for industrial 
workers. The basic human needs of agricultural workers are the same as those 
of other workers. We have attempted to satisfy these needs by embodying basic 
standards in our agreement, but the fact remains that the vast majority of agri- 
cultural workers remain without protection. 

Wage levels of industrial workers rise from a floor guaranteed by the Wage- 
Hour Act. This has allowed them to participate in increased productivity. The 
farmworker has enjoyed no corresponding increase, with the result that the one 
least able to afford it shoulders an increasing load of sustaining himself and his 
family. Many of our farm employers have readily recognized this, but they are 
powerless to raise farmworker wage levels to what they would wish in the face 
of competition from more grasping competitors. The agricultural worker, by 
and large, has not had the benefit of effective union organization to promote his 
economic welfare. The net result again has been that the low man on the totem 
pole is lower than he was 25 years ago. 

We consider an adequate Federal minimum wage law for agriculture the key- 
stone of any attempt to remedy this situation. 

This committee has expressed an interest in the problem of housing migratory 
labor. When we commenced our program we found that several States all had 
sanitary codes of some kind but that virtually all were deficient in coverage 
or enforcement. Many housing codes contained standards flexible to the point 
of uselessness. I do not mean to criticize all State governmental attempts in 
this area. Suffice it to say they are not uniform, and are as a whole inade- 
quate. In furtherance of our program the Puerto Rico Department of Labor 
maintains a corps of field agents who inspect housing in advance of occupancy. 
Our insistence on “clean and adequate” housing has resulted in vast improvement 
in those areas in which we operate. 

I must confess that it becomes a trifle wearisome to express before every com- 
mittee concerned with this question the same point of view. May I suggest that 
the President’s Advisory Committee on Migratory Labor has studied the prob- 
lem intensively for several years. It has promulgated an extensive, detailed 
code which needs but one thing to settle this once and for all. What is needed 
is the force of law. 

Chairman Williams has, in his opening statement, invited comments on the 
need for educational assistance. The Puerto Rican program is made up entirely 
of male workers so we have had no experience in the field of educating children 
and families of migratory workers. Thus I will leave this to others for comment. 

We have established community programs for teaching English to farm- 
workers. At first we relied on volunteers supplied by local, State, National, 
civic, and religious organizations. Such efforts in the farm worker field, while 
able to count on many dedicated persons, are swamped by the multitude of de- 
mands. The whole complex of the life and labor of seasonal farmworkers is so 
replete with pathological conditions that voluntary groups cannot cope with 
them. We have therefore, created our own English teaching program, paid for 
out of Puerto Rican Government funds. 

The vast area of health problems has many ramifications. Some vital issues 
Seem to me to have been overlooked. We have found it desirable to establish 
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a medical insurance program, paid for by the workers operating under our agree. 
ment to assure medical and hospital care. A copy of the medical plan has beep 
provided to the committee members. We feel this a better solution than to cast 
a disabled and penniless worker on the resources of the community. 

Of even greater consequence however, is the question of workmen's compensga- 
tion laws. So far as we can ascertain there are three States only which require 
that agricultural workers be covered in this area as are industrial workepg, 
Whatever the reasons for this failure to cover agricultural workers may have 
been 50 years ago, you may be assured they are not valid today. The mechani- 
zation of agriculture, the problems of transporting workers by motor vehicles 
to and from work, the increased use of highly poisonous insecticides and many 
other complexities of modern life have in every sense made agricultural labor 
hazardous. In our experience no season goes by, unfortunately, without its crop 
of dismemberments. Accidents of all kinds, not excluding fatal ones, are all too 
common. This harsh fact cannot properly be overlooked in any consideration 
of the health problems of agricultural workers. 

Each serious case represents a burden which the worker and his family ean- 
not conceivably shoulder. Neither is the individual farmer usually able to 
carry the burden. The absence of any consistent standard makes each State 
reluctant to tax its residents beyond the requirements of competitors, real or 
imaginary. The solution we feel can be found in Federal and thereby uniform 
legislation. 

We would like to set forth our experience in this field. From the outset we 
have insisted that every Puerto Rican worker recruited under our work agree 
ment must be covered by workmen's compensation insurance. No farmer has 
ever refused to go along or so far as I know, has ever refused to hire a Puerto 
Rican worker because he had to take out this insurance. 1 conelude from this 
that there is a standard of human decency that transcends economic competi- 
tion and that this subject is in that area. I feel I can assure this committee 
that my suggestion is overwhelmingly acceptable to employers of farm labor 
and will fill a long neglected gap. 

This past season two Puerto Rican workers were killed as a result of ex- 
posure to a toxic insecticide. Had they been recruited under the work agree- 
ment their families would have had something to fall back on. Unfortunately, 
they had come to the States to seek work on their own and unfortunately they 
were not employed in one of the States requiring workmen’s compensation in- 
surance. Who will take up the burden of the families that they left without a 
breadwinner I do not know, but their employer can be counted among those 
agreeing with the necessity for compulsory workmen’s compensation insurance. 

I should like to call to the attention of the committee some other problems we 
have attempted to solve in our work agreement and our methods. Each is a legiti- 
mate and needed area of correction and has relevance to the problems under 
study by this committee. They all reflect directly or indirectly on wage levels, 
health and the status of the agricultural worker. Specifically these are: 

A guarantee of work or pay for 160 hours in each 4 week period; 

Wages paid at not less than those prevailing in the area ; 

A ceiling on the cost of meals served by the employer; 

A statement of earnings and withholdings to be given to the worker; 

A guarantee against discrimination in employment, housing, or any regard 
because of race, color, creed, membership in or activity in behalf of a labor 

, organization. 

Finally I should like to urge upon the committee that whatever you may do, 
whatever standards you may set, it is imperative that standards be established 
governing the importation and use of foreign workers. It may well be that emer- 
gency conditions arise when importation of workers from other countries may 
be justified. Without adeqaute standards, however, they will continue to be 
brought in under conditions of virtual peonage. This not only endangers the 


already low standards of seasonal farmworkers but is an affront to the dignity 
of the foreign worker as a human being. 


Senator Javrrs. Our next witness will be Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman. 
I would like to introduce into the record of the hearing a letter from 
my colleague, Senator Kenneth Keating, of NewYork, who is spon- 
soring with me S. 1778 for the registration of crew leaders, which is 
the administration bill on the subject. I’m sponsoring it. I’m quite 
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pleased to sponsor it, and am all for it, but it is the administration bill 
on this subject proposed by Secretary of Labor Mitchell. 
Senator Keating states in the letter in part: 


Certainly, Congress cannot stand idly by while migratory workers are exploited 
and unjustly treated. I believe legislation along the lines of 8. 1778 will go a 
jong Way toward fulfilling the Federal Government’s responsibility in this im- 
portant area of interstate activity, and will help insure justice and equality for 
these people. I hope the committee will report favorably 8S. 1778 or a similar 
pill in the next session of Congress. 


Senator Keating testified before this subcommittee on August 26, 
1959, and his testimony is a matter of record, and I wish to make, as a 
supplementary document to this testimony, his letter a matter of 
record. 

(The letter from Senator Kenneth B. Keating to the Honorable 
Harrison A. Williams, Jr., chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, Senator Labor and Public Welfare Committee, U.S. Senate, 
Washington, D.C., is as follows :) 

DECEMBER 3, 1959. 
Hon. Harrison A. WILLIAMS, Jr., 
Chairman, Subcommittee on Migratory Labor, 
Senate Labor and Public Welfare Committee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 


DEAR SENATOR WILLIAMS: It is a pleasure for me to have this opportunity 
to reiterate my interest in legislation affecting interstate agricultural workers. 
I commend the committee for scheduling a hearing in New York State, which 
for years has pioneered in providing protection and assistance for migratory 
laborers. I am sure you will gain much profitable information from repre- 
sentatives of the State government, who will give you firsthand data concern- 
ing New York’s experience in this field. 

I want to underscore my interest in the enactment of Federal legislation 
which will help put an end to the exploitation and discrimination which has so 
often marked the lot of our migrant farmworkers. At the root of many of 
these abuses is the crew leader, because of his unique role in the lives of these 
workers, and I therefore believe a first concern must be with means to insure 
that such leaders are honest and just in their activities. 

S. 1778, which I introduced early this year in conjunction with my colleague, 
Senator Javits, provides a sound basis for legislation in this field. It is 
modeled after the New York State law and is endorsed by the Departments of 
Labor and Agriculture. For more detailed comments on this legislation I 
refer you to my testimony before your committee on August 26, 1959. 

Certainly, Congress cannot stand idly by while migratory workers are ex- 
ploited and unjustly treated. I believe legislation along the lines of S. 1778 
will go a long way toward fulfilling the Federal Government’s responsibility in 
this important area of interstate activity, and will help insure justice and 
equality for these people. I hope the committee will report favorably S. 1778 or 
asimilar bill in the next session of Congress. 

Very sincerely yours, 
KENNETH B. KEATING. 


Senator Javits. Now, Rabbi Lipman, do you have a prepared 
statement ? 


STATEMENT OF RABBI EUGENE J. LIPMAN, DIRECTOR OF SOCIAL 
ACTION, UNION OF AMERICAN HEBREW CONGREGATIONS 


Rabbi Lipman. Yes; I do. 

Senator Javits. Would you present it, then, in your own way? 

Rabbi Lreman. Thank you. I am Rabbi Eugene J. Lipman, di- 
rector of the Commission on Social Action of Reform Judaism. I 
am also a member of the National Advisory Committee on Farm 
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S 
Labor, which has contributed several important studies in this field, } quit 
and whose public hearing in Washington last February helped to} for 
spark national interest in this problem. The Commission on Social } gle 


Action of Reform Judaism represents the Union of American Hebrew 
Congregations, the Central Conference of American Rabbis, and the S 


National Federations of Temple Sisterhoods, Brotherhoods, and wel 
Youth. It is the arm of the Reform Jewish movement—587 congrega- | an 
tions with a membership of nearly 1 million men, women, and chil- | gor 
dren—which attempts to apply the ethical requirements of our faith 

to the real problems of contemporary society. ST 


Since the end of the Second World War, the situation of family 
farmers, sharecroppers, and migrant workers has worsened, even as 
our Nation generally has enjoyed prosperity. Too often, it must 
unhappily be noted, agencies of government, both Federal, State and 
local, have been used to increase the wealth of large growers at the 
expense of farmworkers and small family farmers. It is our hope 
that the deliberations of this Senate Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor through your hearings, field investigations, and discussions, 
will evolve a morally and economically sound program to rectify the 
present shameful situation. ; 

The bills presently under consideration are long overdue, dealing 
as they do with Federal minimum wage for agricultural labor, Fed- 
eral registration of crew leaders, inclusion of child labor on commer- 
cial farms under the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 
In our view, these measures should be strengthened and passed when 
the Congress convenes in 1960. 

In addition, measures are needed to extend Federal loans for the 
housing of migrant workers. Serious attention should be given to 
developing special educational programs not only for the children of 
migratory workers, but also for adult workers, whose low standard 
of living and susceptibility to exploitation are often due to their lack 
of education and training for better jobs. 

In the meantime, the fact that these workers may lack the educa- 
tion which they should have to make their greatest contribution to 
American life and to realize their own highest potential should not 
be exploited. No longer should these Americans be forced to live and 
work under the most primitive conditions from Long Island to Cali- 
fornia. So long as the American economy requires the existence of 
migratory farmworkers, it is the moral responsibility of our people 
through our Government to insure such workers American standards 
of work and life. 

¥ do not pretend to be an agricultural expert. None of the mem- 
bers of our commission on social action are agricultural experts. By 
and large. Reform congregations and their members are urban 
dwellers. But our lack of knowledge and our physical distance from 
the problem do not for a moment lessen our religiously inspired 
moral concern for any segment of mankind which is oppressed. Ex- 
perts in all the relevant fields are available to this committee and to 
the Congress for consultation. We plead that they be used with 
maximum effectiveness to bring forward a full and complete program 
to end our shameful discrimination against farm and migrant workers 
and to bring to these long-suffering people a full measure of the 
abundance and goodness which our great Nation can produce. 
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Senator Javits. Rabbi Lipman, thank you very much. I think it’s 
quite characteristic of your great organization to consider the need 
for social change, which is inherent in this shameful situation, as an 
element of spiritual guidance and leadership. 

Rabbi Lirman. Thank you, sir. 

Senator Javrrs. Our next witness is Hon. John L. Barry, public 
welfare commissioner. You may proceed, Commissioner Barry, in 
any way thats’ agreeable to you. You're from Suffolk County ; is that 
correct ¢ 


STATEMENT OF JOHN L. BARRY, COMMISSIONER OF PUBLIC WEL- 
FARE, SUFFOLK COUNTY, NEW YORK, AND CHAIRMAN, SUFFOLK 
COUNTY MIGRANT LABOR COMMITTEE 


Mr. Barry. That’s correct, Senator. I’m just a local representative. 
Senator Javirs. Suffolk County has important farm elements in it. 
Mr. Barry. Yes, sir. 

Senator Javirs. Won’t you proceed in your own way? 

Mr. Barry. We in Suffolk County, N.Y., recognize the need for 
migratory labor in our position as an important agricultural county. 

Our interest is twofold in that we are concerned with the problems 
confronting both the migrants and the farmers. 

To better recognize and recommend alleviation of the various re- 
lated problems, the Suffolk County Board of Supervisors appointed 
a special committee in 1957 designated as a Suffolk County Migrant 
Labor Committee. This committee is composed of representatives 
of the various governmental agencies, local organizations, and private 
individuals with related interests, who attend meetings on notice. 

I mention this briefly for the purpose of indicating that this type 
of activity has been somewhat successful in promoting the needed 
knowledge of the problems and actually bettering the conditions of 
the migrants to some degree. It has further tended to produce better 
understanding within the community involved. 

Therefore, Mr. Senator, in answer to your specific request for in- 
formation concerning Federal assistance for housing, education and 
health, I would state that much can be accomplished on the local 
community level. 

By increasing community interest, by gradual education of the 
community, the employer and the migrants, » by proper inspection and 
enforcement, some positive results are obtained. 

In our own area, housing conditions have improved. Migrant chil- 
dren are receiving educational benefits in local schools as well as 
special summer sc vhools, and health conditions have improved. I do 
not by any means wish to convey an impression of complete satisfac- 
tion but that a steady improvement is being evidenced. 

I may add that, of course, there is much more to be done. I submit 
to you as part of this report a guide for migrants and their families 
that has been most helpful in our endeavors on a local level. I have a 
few copies of these that I will leave. 

(The document “1959 Guide for Migrants and Their Employers, a 
Summary of Federal, State and Local Regulations” will be found in 
the files of the subcommittee. ) 
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Mr. Barry. We, in New York State, are fortunate in that our legis- 
lators have enacted some controls into law. If all the States had 
similar statutes, some contemplated Federal legislation would prob- 
ably be unnecessary. 

However, in lieu of this, some regulatory legislation on the Federal 
level will help to standardize and protect all related interests if due 
consideration is given to the situation in individual States. 

While the migrant laborers compensation is a matter of concern, it 
is respectfully submitted that the reference to large farm enterprises 
in S. 1082 ) will automatic ‘ally affect ‘2 small individual farmer in the 
same manner through competition. Corporate farming in this area 
produces a minority of the total production. Thought must also be 
given to the difference in economic conditions in the various States 
where there may be an appreciable difference in cost of living as well 
as cost of production. One State could have difliculty recruiting labor 
if the set wage was actually worth much more in another State. 

It is further respectfully submitted for your consideration that in 
many instances there is but a very fine line of distinction between the 
term “crew leader” and “contractor” as used in S. 1778 and S, 2498, 
respectively. Many times in actual practice an individual acts in both 

capacities. A crew leader commissioned to obtain or supply addi- 
tional labor, who goes forth to produce, would in effect be a con- 
tractor. By the same token, a contractor producing the required force, 
who then oversees the various activities of said force, in effect becomes 
a crew leader. 

Legislation that would insure the migrant laborer’s return to his 
home and prevent stranding him against his wishes without a liveli- 
hood, would appear beneficial. 

Due to the fact that many migrant laborers in Suffolk County are 
employed solely by packing and processing plants, it is suggested the 
words “, packing or processing plants” be inserted after the word 
“farmers” on line 4, page 5 of S. 2498 in considering this particular 
bill. 

For your information, permits were issued to 121 migrant labor 
camps in Suffolk County during 1959, with a total population of 1,951. 
The population breakdown indicates 1,525 men, 250 women, 176 chil- 
dren. This figure does not include individuals not housed in camps 
which are defined as housing five or more, at least two of which are 
workers. 

Several violations were acted upon and reported to the State, the 
majority of which resulted in fines and/or corrections and compliance. 

Attached hereto is a minority report of the Suffolk County Migrant 
Labor Committee prepared by that segment thereof, representing the 
Long Island Farm Bureau, Inc., an independent farmer owned and 
operate d organization. 

May I thank you for your indulgence and commend your committee 
for your efforts to obtain proper ‘and desirable results. 

Senator Javirs. We thank you, Commissioner. I'd like to ask you 
a couple of questions, if I may. 

Mr. Barry. Yes. 

Senator Javirs. In your remark here at the bottom of page 2, add- 
ing “, packing or processing plants” would that result in excluding 
packers i in those plants from some other kinds of protection which 
they would have as industrial workers ? 
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Mr. Barry. That certainly should not be the intention, Senator. 
The thing I was thinking of is because of the fact that we do have 
packing and processing plants that do employ probably the same crew 
leaders or contractors over a period of years. It would mean that a 
wood crew leader or contractor desiring to get into this field may not 
have had any contact with farmers as such, but has had his contact 
with packing and processing plants. 

Senator Javrrs. In other words, it wasn’t defining the worker, it 
was defining who was and who was not a crew leader ¢ 

Mr. Barry. That’s correct. 

Senator Javirs. Next, I notice you speak of permits issued by Suf- 
folk County to migrant labor camps. Under what statute are those 
yermits issued 4 

Mr. Barry. The health law. 

Senator Javirs. The local or county health law ? 

Mr. Barry. The State health law, which is delegated to the county 
for enforcement. 

Senator Javrrs. So that the permits were issued under State law 
and not local authority ¢ 

Mr. Barry. No, sir, only what may be local zoning regulations and 
so forth. 

Senator Javits. Does that affect the farm labor camps, local zoning ? 

Mr. Barry. Yes, this would have effect, particularly concerning 
the situation where the one or two migrants are housed outside of 
camps. This is the area where problems arise even more than in the 
camp housing situations. 

Senator Javrrs. Finally, I notice you speak of a minority report 
which you are submitting. Would you care to tell us ina word what 
is it that report, and why you submitted a minority report ? 

Mr. Barry. Upon the notification of your hearings, as chairman of 
the Suffolk County Migrant Labor Committee, I informed the commit- 
tee of the pending legislation and the hearing, As a result of that 
notification, a segment of the committee which consists of representa- 
tives of the Long Island Farm Bureau, Inc., submitted their own report 
and recommendations. This is why I referred to it as a minority re- 
port. I believe, sir, that you do have a representative here as a wit- 
ness from the Farm Labor Bureau on the State level, and he would be 
more qualified on that. 

Senator Javrrs. In other words, the minority didn’t agree with your 
recommendation for Federal legislation ? 

Mr. Barry. Perhaps not in all phases of it, yes. 

Senator Javrrs. I just w anted to get some idea as to what was in it. 
Thank you very much, Commissioner Barry, for your testimony and 
for producing this information. 

Our next witness is Henry B. Herman, president, New York Con- 
sumers League. Mr. Herman, you have no prepared statement ? 


STATEMENT OF HENRY B. HERMAN, PRESIDENT, NEW YORK 
CONSUMERS LEAGUE FOR FAIR LABOR STANDARDS 


Mr. Herman. No, sir, I’m just going to speak. 

Senator Javits. Will you proceed ? 2 

Mr. Herman. In private life, I’m a leader of the Ethical Society in 
New York, Westchester County. I appear here on behalf of the Con- 
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sumers League of New York State. The way it appears on your ro- 
gram here, ‘it’s only part of the title. The other half of the title is 
“For Fair Labor Standar ds,” which is an old organization which has 
been concerned with these problems. 

I would like to make two general remarks about speaking of the 
roundness of the program as we see it in this field, and then a couple of 
comments about the pending legislation. 

First, it seems to me, and this is an assumption on which I speak 
here, that the situation we deal with is basic ally one in which a small 
group and in fact perhaps not so small across the United States, of 
human beings is in a frozen human situation. Reference has been made 
to the family situations of these people. Actually, where most of us 
have some type of social mobility or educational opportunity , as I see 
it at least the migrants are in a frozen situation in which any breaking 
out without the help of outside forces in the community is almost 
totally impossible for them. 

It seems to me to be intolerable in both the terms of the American 
tradition and the human situation in which these people find them- 
selves. Just for example, no matter how much you develop programs 
in the States of educational work, there is no transfer of educational 
credits, there is no equivalency between experience in this State and 
other States, so it seems to me therefore, that some of these types of 
areas that have been on a State level are almost by definition in the 
situation under Federal jurisdiction, and not something which can be 
handled on a State level. 

The second assumption, I’m simply underlining what has been 
stated before: I think Norman Thomas stated it most clearly this 
morning, that it’s wrong, to speak, I think, of this as an agricultural 
situation. We must recognize that today the migrant worker, the 
agricultural worker, is in an industrial farm labor situation, and that 
is a basic approach to the questions which confront us. 

I'd like to speak of six points which we think are basic to any solu- 
tions of these problems. The first has to do with the necessity on both 
Federal and State levels, but we’re dealing with the Federal here, of 
minimum wage regulations, workmen’s compensation, unemployment 
insurance programs. The second is something which has been men- 
tioned only in passing, but which we believe, and I certainly believe, 
is absolutely essential if the other is not to be a mockery, and that is a 
guaranteed minimum security provision of some kind for minimum 
hours of work. Because of the fact that the migrants, especially, may 
be brought to an area and the crops aren’t ready < or something else 7 
happen to prevent them from working. This is the point at whi 
they get into what amounts to being almost a chattel human situation, 
in the way in which they are caught. They become debtors to vari- 
ous people who can then hold them immobilized. 

The third is one of the things which has been provided for in some 
of the bills and I would like to make comments with that later—the 

registration and regulation of crew leaders. 

The fourth point in the program would be a minimum health, 
housing and as ‘ational standards provision, and for the purposes 
of discussion and as a beginning point, we would like to urge the 
acceptance of standards referred to earlier from the President’s Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor. I think these standards are a matter of 
record in the publications and reports of that committee. 
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Fifth, we believe there is a necessity for the child labor regulations 
in commercial agriculture outside of school hours. I'd like to say é 
word beyond that on that when I come to the specific legislation. 

There has been on the sixth point some discussion here, on the for- 
eign as against the domestic workers. I regret any discussion myself, 
and we regret as an organization a discussion which discriminates in 
a way that m: vy seem isolationist. As a matter of fact, when you see 
Public Law 778 for Mexican nationals, there are higher guarantees 
for some foreign workers coming in than there are for domestic 
workers in the migratory field. “We feel that the same standards 
should apply for domestic and foreign workers alike, without dis- 
crimination, and I might specifically state here, as contained in Pub- 
lic Law 778. 

Reference has also been made to the contracts with the Puerto 
Rican Government and some others. These are guarantees which are 
almost totally missing for some of the people who are American na- 
tionals. We also believe that one of the problems here is the necessity 
for strengthening the certification procedures as to the necessity of 
insuring employ ment to the native laborers before the foreign workers 
are brought in, and, again, I’m simply repeating what was s: aid earlier, 
and that is that there is some evidence that the importation of 
foreign labor has been used, not necessarily because of agricultural 
shortages, but as a means of controlling agricultural labor ‘standards. 

Ihave a few comments with reference to the specific legislation that 
is under oe and the purpose of this legislation. We feel 
that they are all excellent suggestions. 

On the bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act, S. 1085, we 
believe that a three-step minimum wage provision as proposed i is in- 
adequate, and there should be an immediate application of a basic 
minimum wage consistent with the standards of the American 
economy and the industrial farm situation. 

I think that bill proposes a three-step program, beginning at 75 
cents an hour and working its way up. This actually, in some places, 
would be below what is the prevailing rate in some of the situations. 
We'd like to see it jump the whole hog to a decent minimum basic 

wage in this field. 

On 8. 2498, on the registration of contractors, the penalty provi- 
sions, section 9, which provides for both fine and/or imprisonment, I 
believe, needs strengthening, in that there are no provisions in it for 
preventing the reentry into the field of people who have been con- 
victed. J assume one might suppose that through administrative act 
these persons might be blocked from entering again in the work. 
We believe this is not enough, and that it would be important to 
provide a provision for seeing that people who violated the provisions 
of the act do not again become crew leaders, and so on. 

On S. 2141, which we think is an excellent proposal on child labor, 
we do feel, however, that this, without some provisions—without the 
provision, for example, of educational ern for expansion of 
educational and child care facilities to take care of the children—we 
will be taken into a whole new set of problems. 

In this State, as you know, I’m sure there have been some programs 
on a pilot basis of both day care and educ ational facilities. One of 
the things I emphasize again is that we think it’s pretty important in 
the field of education here that it can be meaningless until there 
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is standardization in what the educational experience is to mean, 80 
that it adds up something in the process ard isn’t simply putting in 
time in different places as the migrant’s fam. ly moves. 

We found in the total program this would be important, if the 
child labor provisions other than its purpose is to be meaningful in 
terms of advancing these people. 

The same comments I made on the earlier legislation, on contractors, 
we think should apply to the registration of crew leaders. 

The last comment I would like to make about this is that without 
the provisions which are totally missing, as I see it, in all the pro- 
posals for either contractual demands or a legislative floor for a mini- 
mum employment—I’m not now talking about minimum wages, but 
to be sure that a person doesn’t come up and find no employment— 
without this, we think that the other provisions will not accomplish 
the purpose. 

I’m led to make one remark which I think may be misunderstood, 
I hope no one will misunderstand it. I think we have made tremen- 
dous progress in this State and in other States, and the fact thet there 
are these hearings is very encouraging. I would point to the facet, 
however, that if you are a citizen watching this, you do have a feeling 
sometimes that you're eating part of the blood, sweat, and the bodies 
of some of the workers when you eat your food, that we, as citizens, 
should be prepared to meet more of the bill in the price of commodities 
if necessary, but that certainly we should not expect to live off the 
backs of the people who are engaged in agricultural work, and that it 
is up to the Government to help us to ‘accomplish this purpose as 
citizens. 

I think that what we're really shooting for is an all-inclusive pro- 
grem for Americans of a basic standard of opportunity, and that 
these are the ways in which perhaps we can help to accomplish it for 
this group. 

We did publish a few years ago a pamphlet—you may have seen it— 
called “Sweatshops in the Sun.” It makes reference to the kind 
of situation which existed in the earlier industrial situations. 

I say much progress has been made. I think I have to also honestly 
say we've gotten no place, because many of the regulations in States 
are so dependent and related to interstate problems that without leg- 
islation on the Federal level that will make possible both standard- 
setting, perhaps funds, certainly interstate inspection and control, 
we really can get no place in the long run on the State level, hard 
as we may try to basically solve these problems. 

I would like to leave with you, Senator, two things for your own 
records. One is a summary of recommendations adopted by ad hoe 
conference on migrant labor in December 1957 of the Consumers 
League and the } National Committee, Labor Committee. organized 
together. A second session will be held, in all probabilit ty, in January 
to see where we are. This is called “Then and Now.” This indicates 
where we think we have been and are going in the State. 

The second is a not-final version of a survey done this summer in 
the field on the way in whic h communities are looking at migrant 
labor, w ith many quotations in various areas, which we think will fill 
in on the human side of the community relationships between migrant 
workers coming in and the attitudes of groups and individuals in the 
local situation. 
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This is a matter which from the point of view of an organization 
such as ours, that is, neither agricultural nor industrial, but citizens— 
one that basically is, however much it may be economic and legisla- 
tive, is essentially a moral and spiritual problem for America when. at 
the richest time in our history, there are something like a million 
people who live below the subsistence level and in what appears to 
be to many of us virtually a state of semislavery. 

We're very happy to be able to add our weight, if indeed we have 
any weight, to these hearings in the hope that you will pass such 
legislation as will raise the level of the existence of these human 
beings in the United States. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Herman. May I ask you this: 
How extensive an organization is the New York Consumers League / 

Mr. Herman. There are members scattered across the State. There 
are some 500 members of it in the State at the present time. 

Senator Javirs. 500? 

Mr. Herman. Yes. 

Senator Javirs. We certainly thank you for your eloquent plea for 
the Federal legislation and the papers you are submitting will be re- 
ceived as part of the record. 

Mr. Herman. Thank you. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you. 

(The documents entitled “Sweatshops in the Sun,” “Then and 
Now,” and the not-final version of a survey done by the Consumers 
League of New York, will be found in the committee's files. ) 

Senator Javirs. The next witness is Eli E. Cohen, executive secre- 
tary of the National Child Labor Committee. 

Mr. Cohen / 


STATEMENT OF ELI E. COHEN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Mr. Conen. May I first ask permission, before presenting my own 
statement, to present for the record a statement prepared by Robert 
S. Cramer, vice chairman of the American Parents Committee, Inc. ? 
I don’t intend to read it. It’s a short statement in support of S. 2141. 

Senator Javirs. Would you submit the statement, please? Nor- 
mally, these are submitted in advance. I have no doubt it could be 
included. May I see it 

Mr. Conen. Surely. 

(The document entitled “Statement of the American Parents Com- 
mittee, Inc., before the Senate Subcommittee on Labor on S. 2141— 
Extension of Fair Labor Standards Act to Child Labor on Farms” 
will be found in the committee’s files. ) 

Senator Javirs. Go right ahead. As to your statement, you needn't 
read the whole thing unless you wish to. It will be made part of the 
record and you may proceed in any way that is agreeable to you. 

(The document entitled “) National Child Labor Committee, 419 
Fourth Avenue, New York, N.Y.; Testimony Presented by Eli E. 
Cohk ns Executive Secretary,” et cetera, will be found in the com- 
mittee’s files.) 

Mr. Conen. In accordance with Senator Williams’ instructions, 
I'm not going to read the statement, but I have prepared a few re- 

marks which I would like to speak on informally. 
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Senator Javirs. Go right ahead. 

Mr. Conen. Our prime concern is with the condition of the chil. 
dren in the migrant farm labor situation, and more specifically, the 
interrelated problem of their employment and education. 

I'd like to start with the basic economic facts of poverty and low 

rages in these families. What happens to the family obviously will 
affect the youngsters. This leads to the use of the migrant children 
in labor in order to supplement the family income. 

When the youngsters work, they stay out of school. When they 
don’t go to school ‘and lack education, they’re prevented from getting 
better jobs. We set up a vicious circle that perpetuates illiterac 
inequality, and lack of opportunity. I submit we need a breakthrou . 
and I would like to suggest several areas in which we might break 
through. 

First, we have to do something with improving the economic or in- 
come position of the parents of these children, and I think one way of 
doing so would be to establish the minimum wage which has been 
as I think the history of the use of the minimum wage in in- 

dustry would support that belief. 

Secondly, I think we have to do something about preventing these 
youngsters from working, legally or illeg ally, : at a premature level and 

1aving them attend school instead. Most people have the impression 
that because you have a Federal law which prohibits nana 
during school hours that the problem is only a problem of summer 
vacation. This is not so, however, because the equivocal character of 
the law in this respect creates problems that affect the schooling of 
the youngsters during the school year, and let me illustrate that by 
two examples. 

In a number of parts of the country, and I haven’t heard of this 
happening here in New York State, there are what are called crop 
vacations. There are manipulations of the dates of opening and clos- 
ing schools. School will be in session when it rains, but will not be 
in session when the sun is shining. These things occur despite the fact 
that theoretically the school is supposed to be in its regular session. 

A second ex: umple i is a regulation issued by the Secretary of Labor 
in 1958 which in effect makes it impossible to enforce the Federal 
child labor law after May 15, because the regulation provides that 
youngsters, migrant youngsters, in a district in which school is still 
in session, but who come from areas where school is no longer in ses- 
sion, need not attend school. There’s a difficulty of proving that the 
youngsters’ home district school is not in session. There is, further, 
a danger that this same type of thing which happens now in the spring 
may happen in the fall. 

The third recommendation I would like to make is that there be 
some Federal aid to schools so the schools can give the youngsters 
proper education. A number of speakers this morning referred to 
the fact that the children in school are not child laborers, and the need 
here is aid both during the regular school year as well as the summer 
period. This would help offset the effects of the intermittent school- 
ing that the migrant youngsters received during the year, and there- 
fore help offset the effects. of their retarded educi ational status. It 
will keep them out of the fields, because otherwise, if there were no 
school program during the summer, they would have no other place 
to go. 
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I've talked to growers who are sympathetic to the idea of prevent- 
ing child labor, but they have pointed out to me that when the young- 
sters have no school or day care centers to go to, they accompany their 
parents in the field, and the moment the grower’s back is turned, they 
start picking the beans, or whatever else is involved at the time. 

I think that is a terribly important thing, because education, today, 
isa major determinant of an individual’s job level in our occupational 
structure. ‘Those migrant youngsters, and I’m sure there are many, 
who are capable of handling more skilled work, are deprived of the 
opportunity to prove their potential so long as their education is 
limited. I submit, further, that the kind of program cannot be car- 
ried out by the States alone. This is an interstate problem. They’re 
moving from State to State, and frequently stay in each State for only 
ashort period of time. 

Let me illustrate how this works: If one State were to set up a 
health program and the youngsters move on several weeks later, the 
next State won’t have a health program and there is relatively little 
good achieved from the first State’s health program. The same ap- 
plies to the crew leader registration. 

One State may regulate crew leaders, but it doesn’t mean very much 
if they’re not regulated in the next State. In my opinion, there is no 
fundamental solution to this problem without Federal legislation. 
The States won't pass, in my opinion, minimum wages because this 
puts them at an economic disadvantage with other States. Further- 
more, the records show that the States have done very little about the 
child labor problem in agriculture. There are only 10 States that have 
a minimum age for employment in agriculture outside school hours. 

Less than one-third of the States have a minimum age even during 
school hours. Twenty States have no protection whatsoever for chil- 
dren employed in agriculture. 

I’m happy to say that New York State is the only State with a 
14-year minimum, and I don’t think the growers have suffered from a 
lack of employees or workers, and so far as the youngsters are con- 
cerned, it is my experience in New York State that there aren't enough 
jobs for the youngsters over 14, let alone those under 14, during the 
summer periods. 

Further, the States are hard pressed to handle the educational prob- 
lems. You are dealing with a problem, now, of a rural school facility 
suddenly being overtaxed by a large increase of migrant children 
population. The teachers and administration, administrators, take 
large and specialized skill for dealing with their unique problems. 

There is lack of funds for summer schools. A few States have ap- 
propriated some money for experimental purposes. There is not 
enough money, and most States are not doing anything. We have 
had some funds for State experiments through foundations. 

How can the Federal Government help? The Federal Govern- 
ment, it seems to me, can help with money and leadership. It seems 
tome that some kind of grant-in-aid program for summer, as well 
as regular, schools might very well be adopted. It er to me, fur- 
ther, that funds ought to be made available to the U.S. Office of Edu- 
cation Extension Service to exercise leadership, or gr ater leadership, 
mgoling: with this problem. 

The U.S. Office of Education has a part-time worker on its staff 
cai with the problem of migrant education. When the Na- 
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tional Defense Education Act was passed, because he was an expert 
in science he was ren noved from this assignment and put on some other 
assignment. The Commissioner’s attention was brought to this lack, 
and finally, disclaiming that there was any connection between our 
letter and the action, another person was assigned on an even more 
part-time basis. 

Teachers have to be found. We have to find a lot of answers to 
problems involved in the education of migrant children. We have 
to set up some system of transfer from one State to another. As it 
now stands, the teacher does not know the youngsters’ educational 
achievement, must spend time finding that out, can’t rely, as many 
teachers do, on the age, because many of them are retarded in their 
education, and some Federal program of interstate transfer would 
be helpful in this connection. 

I have given a speech, if this is not too immodest, before the Na- 
tional Association of Secondary School Principals this year on some 
of the education problems of the migrant youngsters, and if you 
would like, Mr. Senator, I would like to offer for consideration in 
the record, if it meets with your approval, that statement. 

May I conclude by saying that if we adopt a minimum wage and 
get the kind of funds needed for education, we will give these young- 
sters a better start in life and we must recognize an educated and 
healthy child will contribute a skilled and talented manpower for 
the country. 

Senator Javirs. Thank you, Mr. Cohen. May I say that you have 

called our attention singularly to one of the real shames of our 
pensive y in terms of the employment of children of tender age in agri- 
cultural pursuits. There is no question about the character building 
which is inherent in work, even for youngsters, but this is a far ery 
from any suituation which retards educ ation or exploits 7 young bodies 
unable to carry the burden of labor, and it’s contrary to our concepts 
and everything we have ine orporated into our laws and the morality 
of our community, and certainly it is one of the things which this com- 
munity should, and I’m confident will, address itself to in a most 
thorough way. 

Now, your written statement has been received and made part of 
the record of the hearings, as well as your oral summary of it. We 
shall also receive as a document, submitted as exhibit A, the speech 
to which you referred. When you first started to testify, you offered a 
statement by Mr. Cramer, which will be made a part of the record. 

Thank you very much for your testimony. It’s very helpful. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Cohen follows :) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF ELI E. COHEN, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL CHILD 
LABOR COMMITTEE 


I wish to speak on behalf of the National Child Labor Committee in support 
of legislation to eliminate oppressive child labor in agriculture, to establish a 
minimum wage for hired farm labor, and to regulate “crew leaders” of migrant 
agricultural workers. 

The National Child Labor Committee is a nonprofit social welfare agency 
founded in 1904 and incorporated by act of Congress in 1907. Policies are deter- 
mined by a board of trustees consisting of distinguished men and women in social 
welfare, education, medicine, law, industry, labor, religious, and finance. Finan- 
cial support comes primarily from contributions of more than 10,000 members 
throughout the Nation. 
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Xpert Our organization is in favor of any measures that would give children in com- 
mercial agriculture protection similar to that given in industry: A 16-year mini- 

other mum age during school hours and a 14-year minimum outside school hours with 
lack, provision for regulation of hours and conditions of work for children of 14 

n our and 15. Children in agriculture are not now covered by the Fair Labor Stand- 
more ards Act outside of school hours. Asa result, there is a serious child labor prob- 
lem in Commercial agriculture in the year 1959, despite the social progress that 

has Virtually eliminated that evil from all other areas of American life. More 

sTS to than a quarter of a million youngsters between the ages of 10 and 13 were esti- 
have mated to be legally engaged in paid ‘abor on farms that didn’t belong to their 

As it families in 1957 (the latest year for which figures are available). Nearly one- 


‘ional third worked 85 hours or longer a week. Thousands more were working illegally. 
, On the 1,944 farms investigated by the Department of Labor’s Wage and Hour 
many and Public Contracts Divisions alone, there were 4,491 children (40 percent of 
their whom were migrants) under 16 working illegally during school hours in 39 
vould States and Puerto Rico during the fiscal year ending June 30, 1958. Nearly 
half were under 12 years of age. 

N These shocking figures mean that every day, somewhere in our enlightened 
> aNa- 


country in this 20th century, a little child is bending down in the fields to help 
some harvest cotton, prunes, strawberries, Irish potatoes, or tomatoes. If he is too 
vou young to pick, he carries sacks and empty hampers, Recently, we were told 
on in about 14 school-age children who left their Pennsylvania migrant camp every 

morning at 5:30 (frequently without breakfast) to labor in the fields. They 

returned at about 8 p.m., having worked a 14-hour day. That is child labor in 
> and agriculture today. 


yung: Rather than reiterating moral arguments, however, I want to stress the urgent 
| and need our society has today for each of its children, trained and educated to 
his fullest capacities. I am often struck by the irony of the fact that we are 
t for | crying out for the utmost utilization and development of our skilled and talented 
manpower at the same time that we are permitting a large pool of our human 
have resources to remain untapped and uneducated. 
> our For that is the fact. Many farm children are kept down educationally as a 
: result of their lack of legal protection and the Fair Labor Standards Act’s 
agri out-of-school exemption. Their education is interrupted and therefore harmed 
lding when opening and closing dates of public schools are altered to fit in with 
r ery harvesting schedules. 
odies About 100,000 migrant children who travel with their families from crop to 
crop, across State lines, may miss as much as half a school year this way. As 
cepts a result, they are often badly retarded educationally. There is considerable 
‘ality evidence to show that slightly less than half of them are in grades normal for 
com- their ages, despite the fact that competent studies make it perfectly clear they 
most have just as much ability to learn as any other youngsters. It is no wonder 
they have the highest rate of illiteracy of any group in our Nation, according 
to the U.S. Office of Education. 
rt of The out-of-school hours exemption creates complications illustrated by the 
We order of the Secretary of Labor published in the Federal Register of May 8, 
yeech 1958. The order permits a minor to be employed in agriculture during the spring 
red a ina district where school is still in session, if the last school he attended has 
1 ’ been closed for summer vacation. Even though it suggests that no employer hire 
ad. 


such a child before May 15, and only upon presentation of a written statement 

signed by the school official, it makes enforcement of child labor provisions 

affecting migrant children virtually impossible after May 15. The ruling also 

raises danger of similar exemptions in the fall. This underlines the fact that 
‘HID the agricultural exemption is full of difficulties, whereas uniform treatment of 
agriculture as part of the regular child labor provisions would avoid confusion 

and complications and would facilitate enforcement during both school hours 
pport and vacation periods. 


ish a It is partly because of the educational crisis now confronting migratory farm 
grant children that we support legislation for registering crew leaders. The crew 
leader who hauled the 14 Pennsylvania children to the fields every day was 
gency very articulate about his belief that children ought to be working, not in school. 
deter- He said, “Everybody I carry up here with me has to pull his own freight.” 
social Children under 14 are physically too young to pull the freight of commercial 
‘inan- agriculture, according to the American Medical Association. It recommends 
nbers | that regulations for the protection of the health of young people working part- 


time or during vacations include a general 14-year minimum age for employ- 
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ment. Recently, Dr. Harold Jacobziner of New York City’s Department of 
Health told us that “during this state of adolescence, children grow rapidly ang 
unevenly. It is a critical stage in growth, physically, emotionally, mentally, 
and socially. They should not have to be doing too arduous work. In agri 
culture, they may at times have to lift loads that are too heavy and may result 
in hernias or cause injury to other parts of the body.” Dr. Leonard Goldwater 
of Columbia University’s School of Public Health said, “The introduction into 
agriculture of many new, highly poisonous compounds results in new hazards 
for all workers, particularly children who may not be aware of them. Further. 
more, children are more susceptible to many poisonous materials than are older 
people. I think it is highly desirable that a 14-year age minimum be set.” 

Furthermore, youngsters in commercial agriculture work in an industry that 
has the third highest accident rate. Statistics on injuries to young farm workers 
are kept by only one State, California. In 1957 it reported more than 500 
children under 18 suffered from lost-time work injuries while employed on farms. 
Of these, one-fourth were under 16. One-third of those under 16 were illegally 
employed, and six were under 12 years of age. One was a nine-year-old cattle 
feeder who caught his foot under a tractor driven by another employee. An- 
other was a fourteen-year-old boy who suffered multiple fractures when the 
tractor he was driving overturned. He had been employed as a tractor driver 
8 hours a day, 7 days a week. 

Surely, these conditions profit no one. It is not as if a serious shortage of 
commercial farm labor would exist if little children were not allowed to work 
in the fields. In New York, the only State that firmly prevents children under 
14+ from working in agriculture outside school hours, there is no lack of workers 
and a minimum of violations of the law. Nor has this created any problems 
for the youngsters themselves because there are not enough jobs for youth 14 
years of age and older who want to work. Children are no answer to farm 
shortage requirements because they aren’t skilled workers the growers need. 

Growers must try to solve their seasonal worker shortage in other ways, such 
as by lengthening harvest seasons by planting several crops. 

Why then does child labor exist in commercial agriculture? A major reason 
is that farmworkers are among the lowest paid in our country. Their average 
wage was only $892 in 1957. We have been told again and again that many 
of them feel forced to have their children work along with them (even when 
growers don’t want them) because their own earnings are so low. 

That is why extension of coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act to laborers 
in commercial agriculture is so imperative. Their exclusion from protective 
legislation results not only in harmful and exploitative child labor, but also in 
Substandard wages, long hours, poor housing, and inadequate medical facilities. 
In general, farmworkers are the most depressed and poverty stricken group in 
our Nation. Our society cannot afford them. Whole areas are depressed by 
the low income and lack of stability of a rural population that can’t make a 
decent livelihood. Family farmers also suffer in competition with commercial 
farmers who employ large numbers of migrant workers at low wages and under 
inadequate working and living conditions. A floor on wages for commercial 
farm labor will also assure the family farmer a living wage. 

There is impressive evidence to support the notion that increased farm wages 
will increase farm productivity. At a recent conference on farm labor held in 
Washington, D.C., John Seabrook, then president of the 3+4,000-acre Seabrook 
Farms of New Jersey, Delaware, and Pennsylvania, told of how high farm wages 
increased efficiency and reduced prices. He reported that his farm wage rates 
went up 35 percent to average well over $1.50 an hour at the same time as frozen 
food prices declined by 15 percent. His gross annual sales reached a record $35 
million. He stated that farm employers should support a decent wage merely 
in their own self-interest. 

The agricultural migrant problem is an interstate problem. No fundamental 
solution can be achieved without national action. The States will not adopt 
minimum wage legislation for hired farm labor, for those that do will be at an 
economic disadvantage with those that don’t. The record shows, moreover, that 
the States by and large are not protecting children in agriculture against child 
labor exploitation: 20 States have no restriction whatsoever on the employment 
of these children and most of those that do establish minimum age standards set 
them at a lower level than in nonagricultural employment. When the parents 
don’t earn enough, the children are forced to work prematurely to the detriment 
of their health and education and their opportunity for a more productive adult 
working life Children in school will not be victims of child labor. 
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But even if the States took more effective measures on behalf of agricultural 
migrants and their families—as indeed some have—Federal action is still needed 
because of their constant movement from State to State. A child health program 
started in one State will not be of too much value if it is not picked up by the 
next State. Nor will the evils of many crew leaders be eradicated by individual 
State regulation where they may only spend a few weeks at atime. Continuity 
(of this type) is gravely needed in the education of migrant children. 

Their schooling is constantly interrupted. Local school districts, in many 
areas, are hard pressed to provide facilities for them, know little of their past 
educational background, and don’t have the special knowledge and skills for 
dealing with their unique educational problems. 

A number of States have successfully expermented with the use of summer 
shools for the education of migrant children. They have been of considerable 
help in offsetting the effects of intermittent schooling during the year. We have 
worked with some of these States and helped them finance summer schools 
through foundation grants. Available State funds are insufficient for the need 
and foundations cannot be expected to carry the full burden on a continuing 
basis. 

What is needed is a bold attack on the problem by the one source in a position 
to do so—the Federal Government. Grants-in-aid should be made available to 
States willing and able to operate summer schools for agricultural migrant chil- 
dren. Funds should be appropriated to the U.S. Office of Education for staff to 
aid the States in working with these youngsters—funds for training teachers, 
establishing mobile classrooms, working out procedures for transfering from 
school to school information on educational achievement for each child, ete. 

Our migrant youth deserve a better start in their working life. Educated and 
healthy children will contribute skilled and talented manpower to our Nation. 


Senator Javits. Our next witness is Miss Fay Bennett, executive 
secretary of the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor. 


STATEMENT OF FAY BENNETT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, 
NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FARM LABOR 


Miss Bennerr. Senator Javits, it seems almost as though we might 
sop talking about how we bring about food production and talk 
about how you consume some of it, but I will go on. 

My name is Fay Bennett. I’m executive secretary of the national 
sharecroppers fund, which is a nonprofit membership corporation 
whose purpose is to furnish voluntary aid, financial and otherwise, 
for amelioration of economic, social, and educational conditions of 
migrant farmers and others. 

Senator Javirs. Miss Bennett, would you give us some idea of the 
size of your organization ? 

Miss Bennett. This is not a membership organization at all, 
Senator Javits. It’s made up of a board of directors and the board 
of directors carries on the afiire of the corporation. 

Senator Javirs. You said nonprofit membership corporation. 

Miss Bennett. It’s a corporation run by the board of directors, and 
it doesn’t have a wide membership. 

Senator Javits. Would you submit for the record a list of the 
members ? 

Miss Bennerr. Yes. I’m sorry, I don’t have it now. 

Senator Javrrs. Just so we have an idea who it is. 

Miss Bennetr. Nathaniel Graham is the chairman, and Mr. 
Norman Thomas is a member of our board of directors. 

Senator Javits. Just submit that. 

Miss Bennett. I will, indeed. This is my prepared statement. 

(The prepared statement of Miss Bennett follows :) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF FAY BENNETT, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
SHARECROPPERS FUND 


The National Sharecroppers Fund, of which I am executive secretary, is g 
nonprofit membership corporation whose purpose is to furnish voluntary aid, 
financial and otherwise, for the amelioration of economic, social, and educational 
conditions among sharecroppers, tenant farmers, migrant farmworkers, and other 
agricultural workers. For the past 20 years, our national board has been con- 
cerned with the problems of sharecroppers and tenant farmers—a low income, 
landless group whose destiny has been shaped by forces beyond its control, 
Gradually pushed off the land, as a comparatively few corporations and individ. 
uals assumed control of most of the farm acreage, the sharecroppers have become 
part of the migrant labor stream. Unprotected by law, they face competition 
from an increasing number of imported temporary laborers whose rights are 
protected by agreements specified by Federal legislation. 

The trend in American agriculture is toward highly mechanized, large-scale 
farms. Farming for many is no longer a way of life. It has become the biggest 
business in the United States. Staggering amounts of capital are used on the 
farm. In manufacturing and mining, it takes about $8,000 to employ one man, 
The average in agriculture is $14,000 per man, and on some big farms it runs 
as high as $50,000. Farms are getting fewer but larger. Today a third fewer 
people live on the land than 25 years ago. At that time a quarter of our 
population were farmers; today only 13 percent are. This decline will probably 
continue. But farm production is rising spectacularly—by over 50 percent since 
1930. This rise will certainly continue. Yet this huge industry has been exempt 
thus far from paying the wages and providing the conditions which are con- 
sidered an American standard of living. 

There are several reasons for this inequitable situation. One is that the large 
growers have been organized and the farmworkers have not been. A second 
is that the sharecroppers and tenant farmers, many of whom now make up the 
migrant labor force, have been denied equal access to education and government 
aid. A third important reason is that increasing numbers of low paid foreign 
workers from impoverished areas outside the United States have been brought 
in, resulting in unfair competition with our domestic farm labor supply, itself 
unorganized, underemployed and improverished. It is my fervent hope that 
this committee will look into the whole problem of farm labor and this must 
include a study of the relationship of American farm labor conditions to the 
programs to import foreign labor. Our plea is to provide justice to those who 
are brought in as well as to protect decent standards for domestic farmworkers, 

Foreign workers have been employed on farms in the United States for many 
years. During World War II, as the result of an acute labor shortage in agricul- 
ture, an agreement was reached with the Mexican Government that Mexican 
workers would be brought officially into the United States to assist in agricul- 
tural work. During this period, agreements were also made for the importation 
of workers from the British West Indies. During the postwar years these agree- 
ments have been continued. 

Most agricultural labor imported into the United States comes from Mexico. 
These workers are protected by the provisions of Public Law 78, which places 
responsibility for administration of the program on the Secretary of Labor, 
and is implemented by an international arreement with the Republic of Mexico. 

At the present time, nearly half a million Mexican farmworkers are brought 
into the United States yearly. A four-man committee appointed by Secretary of 
Labor James P. Mitchell, to study the results of this program criticized it for con- 
tributing to the downward trend of farm wages in the last 10 years and for 
curtailing the employment of American farmworkers in areas where foreign 
workers are used. According to the committee, the program has prevented the 
balancing of labor supplies with labor demands, as evidenced by declining wage 
rates, increased reliance on Mexican labor, displacement of American workers, 
reluctant recruitment efforts, failure to improve housing and working conditions, 
ete. The report pointed to some areas where American workers were paid 35 
cents and 40 cents per hour where Mexicans were employed. 

The committee reported further: “There is reason to believe that the real 
or nresnmed shortage of domestic agricultural labor could in large measure evel- 
tnally be eliminated if more satisfactory wages and conditions of work were 
offered to domestic farmworkers and if the farm labor market operated on a more 
rational basis.” 
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At hearings held in Washington last February by the National Advisory Com- 
nittee on Farm Labor, Ernesto Galarza, secretary-treasurer of the National Agri- 
auitural Workers Union, San Jose, Calif., reported: “Even at the low point of 
ggricultural activity this year (January 3, 1958) over 30,000 (Mexican) nation- 
as had been certified for work in California. On that date they were to be found 
jnover 80 crop activities. At times the bracero labor forces has represented more 
than 85 percent of all seasonal farmworkers in California. Many crops are now 
known as dominated crops because the Mexican nationals have swamped out the 
domestic workers. In a dominated crop the forces of the free labor market don’t 
gperate. It is an area of administered wages.” 

I would like to submit to the committee for its consideration the full findings 
fthe National Advisory Comimttee on Farm Labor, resulting from these Wash- 
ington hearings. These are: 

(1) Hired farmworkers are among the most economically disadvantaged in this 
country. The national average annual wage for men and women employed at 
famwork for more than 25 days in 1957 (the latest complete figures available) 
was only $892 including $154 nonfarm earnings. 

(2) Although the general farm population is dropping, the number of migratory 
workers remains high. Of the 2 million hired farmworkers employed for more 
than 25 days in 1958, about one-fourth were domestic migrants and there were an 
equal number of foreign contract workers. The number of child workers is rising. 
In 1951 the census reported 172,000 children between 10 and 13 legally employed 
for pay on farms and in 1958 the comparable figure was 227,000. 

(3) Puerto Rican and Mexican workers come into the United States under 
work contracts guaranteeing a minimum amount of work and pay, insurance, 
ninimal transportation safety and housing conditions. Foreign workers includ- 
ing British and French West Indians, Japanese, and Filipinos, have contracts 
with varying, but inferior, degrees of protection. Stateside citizen workers have 
nosuch guarantees. 

(4) Although some good housing exists for migrants, most farmworkers have 
makeshift housing: shacks, tents, barracks, even trucks while on trek, which lack 
dementary sanitation. Less than half a dozen States have adopted into State law 
th minimum recommendations on housing of the President’s Committee on Mi- 
gratory Labor. 

(5) Whole areas are depressed by the low income and lack of stability of a 
rural population that cannot make a decent livelihood at home. 

(6) Tragic accidents in transportation can be expected until the States assume 
responsibility for intrastate regulation of migrant travel. States have just begun 
to consider the adoption of regulations for intrastate travel which are in line 
with the standards of the Interstate Commerce Commission regulations. State 
and Federal regulations must be complementary if there is to be maximum effec- 
tiveness in providing safety in transportation. Cooperative enforcement of I.C.C. 
regulations by I.C.C. and the States is needed now. 

(7) Agriculture is the third most hazardous industry, and its workers suffer 
more accidents and illness proportionately than other groups. 

(8) Most migrant children are retarded in school behind their appropriate age 
group and the older the child the greater the retardation. 

(9) Unionization of farmworkers is not far enough advanced to offer substan- 
tial benetits or protections to farmworkers. 

(10) Social legislation including minimum wage and hour, workmen’s com- 
pensation, unemployment insurance, recognition of collective bargaining, rarely 
covers and usually specifically excludes farmworkers. <A start in social secu- 
rity, old age and survivors insurance has been made but the law covers few 
higratory workers. 

(11) Migrant farmworkers usually lose voting rights and thus political in- 
fluence because of their mobility. Lack of residence qualifications also excludes 
them from public and other welfare assistance in most States. 

The National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor finds that some of the 
auses of these conditions are: 

(1) Low earnings result from a combination of causes. Seasonality of 
farmwork and crop fluctuations mean that there is usually work for only about 
half the year. An overabundance of labor due to lack of planning and over- 
importation of foreign workers drives wages down. Low basic wage rates are 
not challenged by union organization and the protection of minimum wage laws. 
Many farmworkers lack alternative skills through which they might advance to 
better paying work. 
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(2) Child labor is justified by some as necessary to supplement the inadequate 
family income, but in its turn becomes a means of lowering the wage rate. 

(3) Lack of enforcement of existing laws, including lack of sufficient congres. 
sional appropriations for enforcement, is a deterrent to improving migrant 
health, housing, and transportation conditions as is lack of adequate laws, 

(4) Failure to include farmworkers in social legislation affects not only 
wages, but working conditions and ability to meet emergency situations. It 
places an undue burden on private welfare organizations. 

(5) The increasing number of foreign seasonal workers has caused a decline 
in wages and working conditions in specific areas. 

The hearings developed a consensus that the following propositions should be 
submitted for the consideration and action of the American people: 

(1) The use of the public employment facilities of the Federal-State employ- 
ment system should be restricted to growers whose wages, housing, and working 
conditions meet minimum standards. Its activities, like the annual worker plan, 
aimed at maximum utilization of domestic labor, should be increased. 

(2) The protections and standards currently recognized as necessary in 
Puerto Rican and Mexican national contracts should cover all migrant workers, 
foreign and domestic. Such standards should not be lower than those recom. 
mended by the international labor office. 

(3) The Fair Labor Standards Act should include farmworkers in its proyi- 
sions, particularly in the minimum wage provisions. It should be amended to 
extend child labor protection to children outside as well as during school hours, 
Complementary State legislation is needed. 

(4) The Labor Management Relations Act should protect the right of farm- 
workers to organize and bargain collectively. The organization of farmworkers 
should be encouraged. 

(5) Crew leaders and labor contractors should be licensed on a national basis. 

(6) Ways of extending the Unemployment Compensation Act to cover farm- 
workers should be studied. 

(7) Federal aid should be extended to help States in encouraging improve 
ment of housing for migrants and extension of health and welfare services to 
cover migrants. Federal financial aid should be made available specifically for 
the construction and renovation of migrant farm labor camps. Congress should 
direct the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to supplement exist- 
ing grants to the several States, making available money for direct relief grants 
to migrants, with eligibility for such grants not dependent upon the recipient's 
residence status in any particular State. 

(8) State legislation should be enacted to carry out the recommendations of 
the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor in the fields of housing and 
transportation, and to extend compulsory workmen’s compensation to cover 
farmworkers. 

(9) The States should be encouraged to provide adequate education and child 
care for migrant children. Federal aid should be supplied where necessary to 
make this possible. 

(10) Congress should authorize an investigation of the foreign labor program 
by a responsible committee representing the public, employers, and labor. 

(11) A program for rural redevelopment should be enacted by the Congress 
with broad enough scope to wipe out “depressed areas” through land conserva- 
tion, natural resource and industrial development, and education and vocational 
guidance and training for the people. 

(12) Interstate Commerce Commission regulations affecting the transporta- 
tion of migrants should be amended to include an “out-of-service” provision to 
prevent a vehicle transporting migrants from operating if its mechanical condi- 
tion is such that could imminently cause an accident or breakdown. 

(13) Congress should direct the U.S. Department of Labor to establish and 
operate, in cooperation with the several States, a federally financed interstate 
system of highway rest stops for migrants. 

(14) Congress should direct the Department of Labor to establish a Bureau 
of Migratory Labor. It should assign to this Bureau primary responsibility for 
raising the standards of migrant labor insofar as Government action can accom- 
plish this. Also, such a Bureau should have a clear directive as to its re 
sponsibilities in housing, transportation, child labor, minimum wages and other 
worker protections, child care, registration of crew leaders, health, welfare, and 
all other related aspects of the migrant problem. 

I look to you gentlemen as not just another committee in the long line of com- 
mittees which have investigated, produced reports, and disappeared into ob 
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livion. The time is now past due when the Congress should act to eliminate 
the deliberate exclusion of farmworkers from the Nation’s social welfare laws 
and to bring to them the same living wage, decent living conditions, and oppor- 
tunities for their children which the rest of us enjoy. 

Miss Bennett. Tenant farmers, many of whom have now become 
the present migratory workers as a result of particularly ill-conceived, 
[believe, soil bank and other programs which have helped large farm- 
ers to consolidate their acreage and push off the little fellow, and the 
sharecropper has become the present migratory worker. 

The trend in American agriculture is toward heavily mechanized, 
large-scale farming, and I think our Government’s policies are help- 
ing that trend. Again, I hope this trend will be reversed, because I 
don’t think it good for the whole economy or democracy of the coun- 
try to have our land held by a few people. 

Farming has become the biggest business in the United States. 
Staggering amounts of capital are used to farm. In manufacturing 
and mining, it takes about $8,000 to employ one man. The average 
investment in agriculture is $14,000 per man, and on some farms it 
runs as high as $50,000. These figures weren’t culled from the air, 
they come from a major article on the subject in Fortune magazine of 
a number of years ago. 

It would seem that the large industry of agriculture ought to be 
able to work effectively and in accordance w ith American principles 
and that its worker S, as do other Ameri ican W orkers, ought to have the 
rights and protection that our laws give them. I indicate several 
reasons for this inequitable situation. 

One is the large organization of labor, and the farm workers have 
not been organized. Second is that the sharecroppers and tenant 
farmers, many of whom are denied equal access to education and gov- 
ernment aid—and I won’t go into that—but it ought to be apparent to 
all of us who know something about the social and economic history 
of our country and of the South. 

A third reason is that low paid foreign workers from impoverished 
areas outside the United States have been brought in, resulting in un- 
fair competition with our own domestic labor supply, itself unor- 
ganized, unemployed, and impoverished. 

It is my hope that the committee will look into the whole problem 
of farm labor. 

I submit that it is impossible to try to improve standards for a group 
of workers if the employers have ready access to an unlimited supply 
of cheap, imported labor which does not get the protection of Amer1- 
can law. Foreign workers have been employed i in our farming in the 
United States for many years. During World War II, as the result of 
an acute labor shortage in agriculture, an agreement was reached with 
the Mexican Government that Mexican workers would be br ought into 
the United States. This importation did not diminish with the end 
of the war; it increased. Whereas some 100,000 or 200,000 came in 
during this acute labor shortage during the war, we now have nearly 
half a million Mexicans imported every year to work on the giant 
farms in the West. It’s an anomaly that those workers do have some 
form of protection of contract, though not nearly good enough, and yet 
our American workers have no protection of contract, no protection of 
the law, which is somewhat given to the imported workers. 
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I might point out that they come from Mexico, but they also come 
from as far away as Japan, and doesn’t it seem that this is an odd 
situation that the committee ought to look into? 

Farm wages in the last 10 years have dropped, and we have many 
indie ations where this istrue. In California, for instance, the Wages 
for picking tomatoes had been rising as a result of some organization 
of the farmworkers through the National Agricultural Workers 
Union, but as more and more Mexicans were imported, the w ages 
began to drop again. There was too much cheap labor for the 
Ame ‘rican worker to be able to keep the standard up. 

The report of a four-man committee appointed by the Secretary of 
Labor reports that in some areas 35 to 40 percent Mexicans were em- 
ployed. The committee reported further that there is reason to be- 
lieve that the real or presumed shortage of domestic agricultural labor 
could in large measure essentially be eliminated if satisfactory wages 
and conditions of work were offered to domestic farmworkers and if 
the farm labor market operated on a more rational basis. 

At the citizens’ hearing held in Washington last February by the 
National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, the secretary-treasurer 
of the National Agricultural Workers Union in C alifornia reported 
that even at the low point of agricultural activity this year—January 
of 1958—over 30,000 Mexican nationals were certified for work in 
California. On that date they were found in over 80 ¢ rop activities, 
At times, they have represented more than 30 percent of all seasonal 
farmworkers in California. 

I would like to submit to the committee for its consideration the 
final report of the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor 
resulting from these Washington hearings which I’ve mentioned. 
T’ll just summarize them very briefly now, and then give the actual 
text to you for the record. 

(The document referred to is included in Miss Bennett’s prepared 
statement. ) 

Miss Bennett. They point out the low annual wage of farmworkers, 
which you’ve had me nitioned to you, I believe. In 1957, the average 
farm wage was $892 a year, hardly a sum on which to raise a family 
at all. 

Two, that while the general farm population is dropping with 
larger farms being the rule, the number of migratory workers is not 
dropping. There are about half a million of them in the country, at 
least, and it goes up to 1 million much of the time. 

We want to point out that although there is good housing in some 
places, less than half a dozen States have adopted into State law the 
various recommendations of minimum housing. It would seem that 
the voluntary method is not enough, and that some Federal law needs 
to be passed to make mandatory certain minimum standards for hous- 
ing for migrant workers. 

Tragic accidents in transportation have been referred to, and as 
everyone knows, I think the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
now promulgated regulations governing the interstate transportation 
for migrant workers. However, there are very few States that have 
adequate laws on intrastate transportation. ‘Recommendations are 
needed for interstate and intrastate protection of migrant workers, 


and I hope this subcommittee will see to it that rec commendations are 
made on that, also. 
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There has been some reference made to the fact that migrant work- 
ers lose their voter rights because they are so mobile, and I would hope 
that the committee might look into the possibility of working out an 
absentee voting plan such as has been done for the armed services 
« that even though a worker has to leave his home base and might 
be in the field at the time, he may vote. There must be some provision 
for him to be able to east a ballot and have some influence. 

There are other areas, in addition to the ones in which the com- 
mittee already has bills before it; namely, minimum wage, child 
labor, and crew leader registration, which ought to have your concern. 
These are having suflicient congressional appropriations for enforce- 
ment of the laws which we already have. Even the laws that are on 
the books, and the laws that govern the importation program become 
little more than words if they aren't enforced, and one of the im- 
portant aspects of this is proper enforcement of laws on the books 
and laws which we need to have added to the books. 

There’s been some mention made of the need for workmen’s compen- 
sation for these laborers when they are injured on the job. There 
are a couple of States that have these and, again, this subcommittee 
ought to study what has been done in the areas where they have such 
laws, and something ought to be done to work out protections in the 
other States. 

There ought to be a study made for unemployment insurance for 
this group of insecure workers. This would be a very difficult thing 
todo because they are migratory. Yet, there are other groups in our 
population which face this kind of employment. For instance, I 
think actors and actresses move a lot on jobs. They’re migratory 
workers in a sense. They never know whether the play they’re in to- 
day will close tomorrow, and I think that unemployment compensa- 
tion is worked out for that group. It can be worked out for migrant 
workers, and they need it more than almost any other group. 

We believe that the Congress ought to develop legislation for the 
appointment or the creation in the Department of Labor a Bureau of 
Migratory Labor so that all these things which we have talked about, 

allthe aspects of Government regulations, various Government depart- 
ments which have a hand in it, such as the Department of Health 
and Welfare, would have a Department with a full-time interest in 
migratory labor. It seems that now we need a Bureau which can 
have more power to enforce laws and see that the States carry out 
their responsibilities. 

Some of the legislation we think ought to be enacted should come 
through the States—for housing and sanitation requirements, and 
health requirements, and even though those are State concerns and 
not necessarily the concern of the Federal Legislature, it does seem 
that the Federal arm could have a hand in seeing that better sanita- 
tion and housing and health were allowed by having the appropriation 
that goes into the Department of Labor in running the Federal and 
State E mployment Services used only for the employers who have 
acceptable housing and other standards by having standards set up 
by Federal departments. 

Congress should authorize an investigation of the foreign labor by 
a responsible committee representing the public, employers and labor. 
A program for rural redevelopment should be enatced by the Con- 
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gress with broad enough scope to wipe out depressed areas through 
land conservation, national resources and industrial development ac- 
tion for the people we’re talking about. Interstate Commerce Com. 
mission legislation should be amended to include an out-of-service 
provision to prevent a vehicle transporting migrants, if its mechanical] 
condition is such that it might cause an accident or a breakdown, 
Congress should direct. the Department of Labor to establish an 
operation in cooperation with the several States an interstate system 
of highway rest stops for migrants. 

Then, I come to the Bureau of Migratory Labor, which I’ve already 
mentioned. I want to just say in closing that our organization looks 
to this committee as not just another of the long list of committees 
which have investigated this problem, but one which will this time 
come forward with a realistic and honest and comprehensive program 
to eliminate the farm laborers as a group that is outside the Nation’s 
social welfare legislation, and try to develop the same wages and de- 
cent living conditions and opportunity for their children which the 
rest of us enjoy. 

Thank you, Mr. Senator. 

Senator Javirs. We thank you for your testimony, and we know the 
long years of work which have been put into the field by the organiza- 
tion that you represent, and as you have stated, when you began, we 
trust that you will submit for the record a list of the directors of this 
organization. Thank you, Miss Bennett. 

(A record of the names of the members of the board of directors 
of the National Sharecroppers Fund follows:) 


MEMBERS OF THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FUND 


Frank P. Graham Albert Sprague Coolidge Emanuel Muravchik 
chairman Max Delson Edward L. Parsons 

A. Philip Randolph Evelyn Dubrow C. B. Powell 
vice-chairman Martin Gerber Arthur Raper 

Eliot D. Pratt I. Cyrus Gordon Ira DeA. Reid 
secretary-treasurer Sidney Hertzberg Vera Rony 

Fay Bennett Gardner Jackson Leon Schachter 
executive secretary James Lipsig Norman Thomas 

Angela Bambace James Loeb, Jr. Rowland Watts 

Beth Biderman Frank McCallister Charles S. Zimmerman 


Senator Javirs. The chair wishes to announce that there are others 
who have applied to be added to the list of witnesses, and I am in- 
formed by counsel that it is the practice of the committee to add 
witnesses at the discretion of the chair, if it is possible within the time 
limitations of the 1-day hearing which we have in New York. __ 

It is impossible to estimate whether this will be the case of this 
point, but those who wish to be added to the list who are not now on 
the list because they have not notified the committee in advance of the 
desire to testify should return after the luncheon recess in the hope 
that we might be able to reach them after we’ve completed those 
names which are on the list. ’ 

The committee stands adjourned until 2:15 o’clock, to meet in this 
room. 

(Thereupon, at 12:15 p.m., the subcommittee recessed to recon- 
vene at 2:15 p.m.) 
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AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator Javits. The subcommittee will please come to order. 

The Chair wishes to apologize for his lateness but in view of the 
weather he was unable to get a taxi from uptown. I wish to make a 
brief statement, before recommencing the hearing, of my own posi- 
tion on this matter. 

The time is ripe for Federal legislation on migratory labor. Indeed 
[might say with some sadness that the time is overripe. There is in- 
creasing evidence that the channels of interstate commerce have been 
used to exploit and abuse migratory agricultural workers. There 
are not. enough States like New York, and I would add New Jersey, 
which are in the forefront of legislation on this subject, which require 
registration of crew leaders. In addition, it has become clear that 
the exclusion of half a million Americans who are migratory farm- 
workers from the “protection of most laws that protect : other Ameri- 
can working people’—to use the words of Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell—‘is intolerable.” 

Such elementary problems as child labor, adequate housing and 
shooling for migrant farm laborers and their families remain to be re- 
solved—so too, the problems of compulsory workmen’s compensation, 
and the extension of unemployment compensation. Indeed, the De- 
partment of Health, Education, and W relfare j is studying cases where 
residence laws deny community facilities to migrant workers. My 
own State of New York has been a leader among the States in legis- 
lation protecting working people and has sought to maintain this 
yell-deserved and well-earned reputation, in the field of migratory 
farm labor, as well. As the fourth largest user of migratory agr icul- 
tural workers and the largest in the East, New York is in an espe- 
cially good position to give the benefit of its experience in this field 
for the guidance of Congress i in the area of national legislation. 

And yet, we saw this morning that even in the State of New York 
there are grave inadequacies, notably, for example, in workmen’s 
compensation. I am the sponsor of S17 78, together with my col- 
league, Senator Keating, as cosponsor, to register crew leaders. This 
is the administration bill suggested by Secretary of Labor Mitchell 
and very similar to existing legislation in the State of New York 

I am deeply gratified by the declaration of the chairman, my 
colleague Senator Williams, that he thinks this bill does have a simple 
scheme for the regulation of that one phase of the problem, and I 
hope very much that it, together with other legislation, may be 
passed. 

Also, I am cosponsor of Senator McNamara’s bill to eliminate from 
the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act the excep- 
tion presently existing with respect to agricultural employment, and 
it seems to me that we've seen clearly this morning how very impor- 
tant that is, as well. 

Finally, I would like to conclude by expressing my gratification to 
the representatives of our State government who have made an ex- 
cellent presentation of the situation here, as have the other witnesses, 
and to state publicly that I know that, like Senator Williams, I 
should be very anxious to wage a successful battle rather than just to 
have a series of hearings for this long-overdue reform which is needed 
inthe migrant labor field. 
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Our first witness this afternoon is Robert Greig, member of the 
board of the New York Farm Bureau. 

Mr. Greig, will you please come forward? Do you have a state. 
ment or will you just testify orally, 

Mr. Greig. I'd like to testify orally. 

Senator Javits. Would you identify vourself on the record then 
as to your representation? Sit down, won't you? 


STATEMENT OF ROBERT GREIG, MEMBER OF THE BOARD, NEW 
YORK FARM BUREAU 


Mr. Greig. My name is Robert Greig. I’m director of the New 
York State Farm Bureau. I’m a minority of one today, I believe, 
I’m a farmer. This is a rare commodity at this meeting and I wonder 
if I came to the right meeting ? 

Senator Javirs. You did. We're delighted to have you. May we 
ask where you are located / ; 

Mr. Greig. I live in Red Hook, N.Y., which is in the Hudson Valley 
where we grow those beautiful McIntosh Red apples which the 
Senator from New York is so proud of. 

Senator Javirs. Mr. Greig, feel perfectly comfortable and do this 
in your own way. 

Mr. Grete. bubrer when I attended your hearing this morning it 
seemed to me that there were few if any farmers here, there were few 
if any migrant workers here, and while the speakers have been very 
well-meaning people many of them do not have the access to firsthand 
information with this problem, and I wondered if perhaps I could 
fill in some of the questions that were brought to light in the course 
of the hearing and which seem to me to be unanswered. 

In the first place, as an employer of migrant workers, I do not 
have horns and I think I go to church on Sunday when I can and I 
try to perform as a reasonable and good citizen and some of the 
remarks this morning seemed to make me wonder if employers of 
migrant workers could be as bad as they were pictured. 

One of the speakers this morning asked about how we got into 
employing migrant workers and they were right in their answer that 
mechanization of farms is one of the things that has come about 
during our lifetime but particularly during the period following 
World War IT. I, myself, started spraying apple trees with a team 
of horses, a high-pressure rig and the long hose that we drag around 
the trees. This is an arduous job. A man does a lot of work growing 
20 acres of apples by that method. We then got an air-blast machine 
and, later, a speed sprayer. Spraying is the job that takes the most 
work outside of harvesting, but the equipment to grow apples now, 
which is more or less standard equipment, costs $10,000; the speed 
sprayer and an adequate tractor to pull it. A 20-acre orchard then 
is a set unit so you must match your equipment with an adequate- 
sized operation in order to justify ‘the expense of the machinery. 

While my own 20-acre unit was a harvest job for 4 or 5 people 
which we tried to find locally, we soon found that this we couldn’t 
afford to continue and we then borrowed the money to expand to 75 
acres of apples which is now more or less a minimum standard unit 
with good equipment. Our harvesting problem, while one or two 
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The local sources of labor—if you remember the thirties, there were 
wople, there were always people who were looking for a job. ‘That 
ource Of labor, local labor, dried wp very materially ; it became frozen 
y unemployment pay which made a man unwilling to jeopardize his 
nemployment insurance or relief status in order to take a very short- 
gason job. 

Fortunately, experienced fruitpickers and the ones we use in our 
york come mostly from Florida where they pick citrus to round out 
heir Season, or they’re primarily citrus pickers because the citrus 
picking season is much longer than the apple picking season. They 
pick apples for a few weeks in the fall during a rather short sea 
on. Then they go back to Florida again, directly, because they are 
mong the aristocrats of the migrant group and they frown on doing 
ay kind of stoop labor. They are professional fruitpickers, if you 
will. 

Well, this is the trend and in order for New York State fruitgrow- 
rs to get these migrant workers, to attract them to New York State 
for a short season we have to offer relatively high rates of pay and 
many privileges. These privileges include, in some cases, transpor- 
tation or a part of the transportation cost; they include living facili- 
ties, housing, furniture, bedding, dishes, electricity, gas, hot and cold 
running water, and all the other things that make up their necessities, 
outside of their food. 

In addition to this we pay them rather well, piecework. It’s very 
lificult to pay other than piecework on a job like harvesting a crop 
fapples. We used to do it when we thought that McIntosh apples 
must be handled so carefully. We soon found out that the native 
workers who used to pick apples by the hour and took pride in a 
iniform day's work were suited to the hourly wage while the migrant 
workers preferred to pick piecework and would produce very little 
oman hourly rate. 

Most of the testimony this morning indicated that these migrant 
workers are terrifically underpaid and are otherwise imposed upon. 
We had 11 migrant workers in our camp this year. Most. of them 
return to us year after year. Three of them at the end of the season 
bought or traded their automobiles for better ones to drive south 
and show what they had done in New York State. One who comes, 
has come to pick at my place for a number of years, is a pretty good 
picker. His wife is a graduate from one of the colleges in Florida. 
She is qualified as a schoolteacher but gave up schoolteaching be- 
cause she can make more money helping her husband pick apples. 

It’s hard for me to visualize that these people are quite as poorly 
off as, certainly not in New York State, as they may be some other 
places. 

A comment about workmen’s compensation: Most of our growers 
arry workmen’s compensation. I wouldn’t think of taking a chance 
of not carr ying workmen’s compensation, I think I owe it to the work- 
ers and I owe it to my family to protect them from the kind of law- 
suit that. could destroy us. Workmen’s compensation is very expen- 
sive in New York State. It is a ps articular burden on a small farmer 
where the small farmer has a minimum premium. This minimum 
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premium may seem excessive if he only hires a man for a few days 
during the year. It used to be $90, the minimum premium for work- 
men’s compensation, no matter if you just hired a man for one day, 
Its somewhat less than that now. This is one of the burdens of com- 
pensation. I think the trend is, though, toward compensation being 
more or less uniform among our group in New York State. 

The comment was made this morning that if a man came to work on 
a rainy day he should be paid something although he did no work. 
In that connection I would like to point out that where we provide all 
these things for the migrant workers free, plus a high-paid job on the 
days when he can work—he has his free rent, his blankets, his cook- 
ing facilities, his gas stove, his refrigerator, his electricity, his gas— 
all these things are paid for. I would question whether then he 
should be paid more on a day that he does not work. 

This schoolteacher I was telling you about and her husband con- 
sistently picked better than 150 bushels between the two of them. 
Their rate of pay is customarily between 15 and 20 cents a bushel, so 
you can readily see that they made industrial wages while they were 
picking. 

On child labor: I think the children of migrants are a problem. 
We do everything we can to discourage them bringing their children 
with them. I realize that this is a little unnatural for family groups, 
but their education is interrupted. If they bring their children from 
Florida they can go to our schools but to go to our schools for a month 
in the fall and then transfer back to Florida puts them at a disadvan- 
tage, so we urge them to leave their children with relatives in Florida 
so they can have the full benefit of their school year. 

There is another problem: when children were allowed to accom- 
pany their parents into the orchard or into the field they had their 
parents’ supervision; if they are not allowed to be with their parents 
when their parents are working then they must stay in camp and they 
cannot stay in camp without supervision. Idleness among young peo- 
pe breeds trouble, and I think some of the child labor laws while they 
are good must also accept the responsibility for a certain amount of 
juvenile delinquency, because if a youngster is denied the right to earn 
their spending money they will depend upon their ingenuity to find a 
way to get money. Those of you who are parents understand me. 
They'll work on their parents first. If they don’t get money from 
their parents they'll work on others. So that the child labor laws are 
not a quick solution to all the children’s problems and some of them 
are going to be some—some problems are going to be created by an 
extension of labor laws for children. 

Now I have spoken about our labor camp. I think most of them in 
New York State are well above the average for the United States. 
We have regulations in New York State from the health department. 
Each camp in New York State on the average is—that is licensed is 
checked by State troopers and the health department an average of 
seven times during the season. This may be good. It is also one of 
the things that the migrants complain about. They tell me, “If I 
were a white man working in New York State the troopers would not 
come to.see me, but as part of your New York State Jim Crow laws 
the troopers stop at my house several times during the season even 
though I’m a good, law-abiding citizen.” I have little answer to 
that objection. 
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Many of these camps are built at great expense and sacrifice to the 
ymers. I know of one farmer and his wife. They hire no help dur- 
ng the season. Contrary to your testimony, most of the fruit- 
mowers are small family units. The man and his wife do the spray- 
ng, grow the crop, and at the end of the season they have to hire help 
harvest it. 

A farmhouse on the farm was used as a labor camp. This was 
fund objectionable by the health department. Finally, they said, 
‘You design a camp and we'll build it.” I know that they borrowed 
$10,000 to build this camp in order to hire—in order to house a group 
of workers to harvest a crop of 20,000 bushels of apples. This is a camp 
for approximately 10 workers. Two years later this couple finally 
found their debt too burdensome and they went out of business. 

Contrary to the statements—statements that these wealthy growers 
should loosen up and do more for their help, I think this is one case 
where they did more than they could afford to do. 

I think most growers are in accord with the idea that crew leaders 
should not take advantage of the workers who they bring and who 
work under them. Personally I would feel very badly if a crew leader 
tok advantage of any workers who worked for me, directly or indi- 
rectly. These unscrupulous practices among labor leaders, whether 
they be migrants or whether they be industrial labor are one of the 
things that we should all be concerned about and I’m pleased to see 
that the Senate has gone to considerable trouble to try to adjust some 
of the malpractices in industrial labor, too. 

With the registration of crew leaders, the licensing of camps, and 
son in New York State, I hope that Federal legislation will not mean 
duplicate forms and duplicate procedure because you must realize 
that those of us who are hiring these people for the most part do our 
bok work after nine o’clock at night when the children are in bed. 
The crew leader brings his license form to me for me to help him fill 
it out; the workers who have automobiles bring their registration 
forms to me to help—for me to help them fill them out. I have various 
forms of my own to fill out, and I think if we get very many more 
forms that the Senate of the United States should provide each farmer 
with a good-looking secretary to take care of his forms. 

I'm thinking of some neighbors in the Hudson Valley in Rockland 
County where zoning is a problem with the migrant labor situation. 
They are required to build better quarters for their labor but at the 
same time the local zoning ordinance will not allow them to build a 
labor camp, a new labor camp, because they can only have the existing 
labor camp which is a deviation from the zoning ordinance. How you 
solve this problem is a difficult one and I don’t know just how you 
go about it. 

But, the pressure is on them to get workers for their limited facil- 
ities who will produce the maximum amount of work with the mini- 
mum number of days off during the very short season when apples 
must be picked or they fall on the ground. They have found much 
better results from getting B.W.I. labor than from our own migrant 
help, partly because they, the group, are all men which take less quar- 
ters to house them and because they’re probably better screened for the 
work to be done before they come the long distance to New York State. 

I gathered by listening to the testimony this morning that the work 
done by migrant workers is generally rather degrading and sub- 
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marginal—degrading work with submarginal pay. I know that the 
growers in our area in the valley during the last 15 years have de- 
clined in number so that almost two-thirds of the’ fruit- growing 
operations have been discontinued. This is not because the fruit. 
growers have made so much money that they bought themselves 
home in Florida or a ranch house in California. Most of them have 
gone out of business the normal way with too many debts. 

Now, if this is not a satisfactory business for us to be in and for 
the workers to be in perhaps we should do some national planning and 
contract with some foreign countries to grow the produce for us and 
we could perhaps put all our lands in the soil bank, sell it for building 
lots or go out of business and the migrant workers could all find 
some kind of industrial employment. 

I say this — facetiously because I don’t think that is what you 
want us to do: I don’t think that the migrant workers want to become 
factory workers. From what I’ve seen of the migrant workers they 
are much happier if they can work very intensively harvesting a 
short-season crop and then rest up for a week or so before another 
crop is ready to be harvested. One of the reasons they are migrant 
workers is they don't like to be tied down to a very steady job. 

This schoolteac her who picks apples does not like to have to report 
to school at a certain hour every day during the school year. So, as 
we get a better understanding of the problems perhaps we're a little 
bit more willing to see the other side of the problem. 

Various religious groups have presented testimony. I would urge 
these religious groups to go to the trouble to invite the migrant. work- 
ers to your church or synagogues. I think you would find that they 
might make a noteworthy contribution to the church music. If you 
would make them welcome in your church you would go a long way 
to making them accepted and better members of vour community. 

I'd go along with minimum Federal standards that would not 
duplicate State standards. There are many places in the United 
States that you people have told me about where improvements could 
be made in the employment of migrants and the Federal Government 
might well set some minimum standards, 

We are reluctant to have a long list of new controls that—unless, 
of course, you want to supply us with that extra secretary to take 
care of it. 

T have a communication from the farm bureau—some of the farm 
bureau people on Long Island who are employers of migrant workers. 
I svill not take time to read it but I will leave it as information for you. 
T also have 

Senator Javits. Let me see it. 

(Document handed to Senator Javits. ) 

Mr. Greta. I also have some last year’s resolutions of the American 
Farm Bureau on the subject and the New York State Farm Bureau 
on the subject. If any of you would like further questioning from 
one of these wicked employers I’d be happy to answer your questions. 

Senator Javrrs. Thank you, Mr. Greig. Don’t go away. Won't 
you sit down, please, just for a minute? Now, you have given us a 
statement of the committee of Long Island farmers of the farm bu- 
reau. We would like to have this very much, but could we have some 
record of who is on that committee ? 

Mr. Greic. Yes. 
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Senator Javirs. That will go into the record as part of your testi- 
mony, if you w ill just give us ‘that. 

Mr. Grera (addressing the reporter). You can copy these names. 

(Note: Mr. Greig furnished the following information in his own 
handwriting to the re porter and it is made a part of the record here- 
vith: Growers committee, Long Island Farm Bureau, on migrant 
labor, c/o Raymond Jefferson, Riverhe ad, N.Y.: Anthony H. Brand, 
Richard Carey, Richard Corwith, Steve Doroski, John Hortmann, 

taymond Jetle rson, Albian Putriewicz, E. Kenneth Tabor, Nathaniel 
Talmage, H. D. Wells, John Wickham, John Y oungs. ) 

(The statement of the committee of Long Island farmers will be 
found in the files of the subcommittee.) 

Senator Javirs. Mr, Greig, do you want the farm bureau’s policy 
statements for 1959 on this subject inserted as part of your testimony ? 

Mr. Greta. Well, probably that would be well. 

Senator Javits. Would you be kind enough to mark off exactly 
what you would want in and we'll put it in the record? You can do 
that when we’re through. I’d like to ask you a few questions, if I may. 

In the first place, we appreciate your testimony. I wish there were 
more testimony of the kind which you are giving; not that I agree 
with it but I think it’s very essential to have a full and complete 
presentation of all points of view and especially the point of view of 
the employers of migrant farm labor. You can help us, I’m sure, in 
this way. 

I notice we have a representative from the Western New York 
Apple Growers Association here, but, as I see it, you are the only 
two that are here. I think that’s regrettable. I would suggest to 
you if the Farm Bureau of New Y ork desires to file a formal brief in 
respect of the legislation which is before us in the matter which we 
are considering the record will be available to it for that purpose, say 
until December 31 ? 

Mr. BLackwetu. Yes, sir. 

Senator Javirs. So, if you would be kind enough to inform them, 
please. 

There is no desire at all in any way to cast aspersion upon our 
farmers here who are engaged in a common effort to get at the truth 
and to see what ought to be done about this, if anything. Some of 
us think something should be done about it. That’s why we have 
put in these bills. But, that doesn’t mean our minds are not open. 

Also, in fairness, I think it should be said practically every witness 
testified this morning that there was no desire to make a case indicting 
the farmers of the State of New York or of any other State. We 
recognize the human economic problems, the pressures of competition 
which exist upon our farm people who are also very hard workers. 
No one denies that for a minute. I just wanted to make that very 
clear. 

To get down to your essential testimony now: We find from the 
presentation of the labor department this morning that there are 
14,000, aggregate, migrant workers here, of whom about 54 percent 
come in from other places, especially from the South. They've got 
about 30-odd-thousand people from the South. Would you have any 
estimate as to the way in which that aggregate migrant labor force 
inthe State of New York of 54,000 is divided as between fr uitpicking 
and other types of farm operation ? 
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Mr. Greic. I wouldn’t have numbers but fruit is a Major use of 
migrant workers, and also vegetable harvesting is a major use of 
migrant workers. These are industries that are sizable in New York 
State and probably use the majority of the migrant workers between 
them. 

Senator Javits. Asa practical matter, though, Mr. Greig, you your. 
self said that there was kind of an aristocracy of the migrant worker 
and they were the fruit pickers, is that right ? 

Mr. Greig. That is right. 

Senator Javrrs. So, would you make the distinction then bet ween 
compensation, conditions, standards of enlightenment, as they relate 
to fruit pickers as distinguished from vegetable or other people? 

Mr. Greig. I made that statement referring to the fact that they ar 
specialists. These people who pick our fruit want to be known 4; 
ladder men. They pick fruit, they climb rather than stoop. Ther 
are others who are beanpickers and who would think—wouldn’t con- 
sider a fruit job, so they're just like you have in the city, specialists 
in plumbing or carpentry work. They’re all builders but they spe. 
cialize, and so do our migrant workers. 

Senator Javrrs. You gave us testimony based upon your personal 
experience. Have you made any surveys as to what is happening to 
beanpickers ? 

Mr. Greic. No. I’m not particularly familiar with the vegetabk 
industry. We used to grow some vegetables in the valley. We grow 
less of them now. I know there is one big user within 10 miles of 
my place who grows a lot of snap beans. The harvesting machinery 
for beans, they tell me, is not—does not do as neat a job for fresh- 
market beans as they do. They're satisfactory for, a satisfactory 
job for canning beans. This grower still uses migrant help to a larg 
extent on, on beans. 

Senator Javits. Are you testifying then as to your own experience 
with your 11 workers, or are you testifying to broadscale experience 
by all people who use migrant labor? Can you give us an exact— 

“Mr. Grerc. I was trying to give you some exact examples which 
are from my own operation with which I have the most experience, 
but I would say that my operation is not different from many, many 
fruit growing operations inthe Hudson Valley. We're in a large fruit 
growing area. There is a similar fruit growing area in western Nev 
York. This fruit growing fraternity is a smaller and smaller group 
of growers. We see each other frequently at horticultural society 
‘meetings and so forth, Farm Bureau meetings, and the situation is 
more or less general. I think any one—probably Nelson Hopper—can 
bear me out that fruit growing offers one of the good opportunities 
for migrant workers in New York State. We're very dependent upon 
me we do not have migrant workers we don’t know what we would 
use to harvest our crop unless it be foreign workers. We would prefer 
to use our own domestic workers, many of us, because we think they 
are entitled to the job before we bring in foreign workers. We knov 
that the foreign workers are perhaps screened more carefully; that 
they are good workers, and if we place too many restrictions on mr 
grant workers we’re afraid it will slow down the stream to the point 
where we will need other sources of labor. Perhaps the foreign 
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sorkers Will be the pattern. I would hope that it would be the other 
way. 

Senator Javirs. When you say “place too many restrictions on 
migrant workers,” Mr. Greig, I don’t assume you w ould want anybody 
to work except under fair conditions. If that were a requisite you 
vould be willing to accept it ? 

Mr. Greic. I'm thinking in terms of too many forms for them to 
fill out. The fact if they have—if they’re required to prove finan- 
cial—that they’re financially solid, to what extent must they prove it? 
Must they have a thousand dollars in the bank? If you made a re- 
quirement like that and said, “You cannot come to New York State 
unless you have,” you would eliminate a great many of them. 

Senator Javirs. Are you talking about crew leaders now or workers 
themselves / 

Mr. Greig. Crew leaders. You would also eliminate many of the 
workers the crew leaders would bring with them. 

Senator Javirs. Are crew leaders essential to your operation ? 

Mr. Greig. Yes and no. They’re more essential to the larger opera- 
tions, less essential to the smaller operations. 

Senator Javirs. Do you do business with the crew leader yourself ? 

Mr. Greig. I have one man who is licensed as a crew leader. He 
performs very little service as a crew leader. I make contact with 
my workers, primarily, directly by writing them in Florida. I urge 
the ones, the best ones to come back year after year. We find a far 
better arrangement in camp then than if we have a wide turnover. 
We know our workers, they all know me, and we feel that that human 
relationship is good. 

Senator Javirs. Isthere any consultation among farmers as to what 
ispaid to these migrant workers? 

Mr. Greta. There is much more consultation among the migrant 
workers. The reason for that is when the heat of apple picking is on 
I have far longer hours and the average grower has far longer hours 
than any of his workers. They have long week-ends, they have all 
evening to themselves, they play cards, they visit back and forth, 
they entertain from one camp to another, from one county to an- 
other. They know far more about what goes on in the fruit-grow- 
ing business as far as wage rates are cone erned than the applegrow- 
ers. When the growers are getting together we’re wondering what 
markets we can find for the apples, what other problems; whether 
they’re getting too ripe or whether to put them in storage or market 
them directly. 

I think it’s, it’s very true that the workers have far more chance 
at getting together and knowing the situation much better. I'll give 
you an example of that: I had a migrant worker who wrote me that 
he was not coming to see me this—two years ago. It turned out 
that year that we had a very big crop of apples. Just before we 

started to pick apples he drove into the yard with three other work- 
ers with him and he asked me for a job. I said, “I’m delighted to see 
you, Benney. That’s fine. Let’s goto work.” SoT said, “I thought 
you were going to Michigan this year.” He said, “Well, I took a little 
trip. I bought a new car and I went out and I visited friends in 
Missouri and Michigan and Ohio and western New York, and then 
Icame down here. You have a nice crop, I notice.” Well, he had 
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made a survey of the crops all over the eastern part of the Unite 
States. The group with him were willing to work where there was 
the best picking and the best pricing. This is the kind of thing the 
is not unusual. These people have time, they have money for leisure; 
most of them have cars, and they do this as a common practice, 


Senator Javirs. They don’t get paid except for what they produce, 
though. 


Mr. Grete. That’s right. 

Senator Javirs. You don’t finance their leisure. 

Mr. Greta. No. We do indirectly by paying a high rate. If they 
make $23 ina day they have money. 

Senator Javrrs. But this picking season is about a month, is that 
right ? 

Mr. Grete. About 6 to 8 weeks, in apples. 

Senator Javirs. You don’t employ, or what you are testifying to 
does not involve, I gather, Puerto Ricans or those from the British 
West Indies, does it ? 

Mr. Greig. We have used some Puerto Ricans with varying results, 
My own experience with Puerto Ricans on apples was not p: rticularly 
good. The southern migrants are stronger and more able to handle 
ladders and do the work of apple picking, in my opinion. Ther 
are others who use Puerto Ricans and some of them use them success- 
fully. 

Senator Javits. Mr. Greig, just one other question I am wonder. 
ing about. What you are testifying to depends very heavily on be. 
ing an enlightened employer as you feel you are, isn’t that right! 
It’s pretty much within the volition of the employer. If you ar 
dealing with an enlightened employer conditions are pretty g good ? 

Mr. Gretc. Yes. And I like enlightened employees and I “find there 
is a wide variation among employees, and if I can work with better 
ones, the more sober ones, the more steady ones, the ones that ap- 
preciate good treatment, I think I am better off and they are better 
off. 

Senator Javirs. But you don’t really object to any standardization 
of conditions in this field provided it doesn’t give you a lot of extra 
paperwork, is that right? 

Mr. Grete. No; I realize that there are probably some areas that 
perhaps contribute to the kind of testimony that was presented this 
morning. Perhaps the improvement could be made in the areas that 
need the improvement worse. New York State is far above average, 
IT am quite sure, from what I’ve learned from other growers and from 
other contacts. I think New York State will continue to have to bid 
rather highly for migrant help and this is because they must come 
a long way for a relatively short season with many of our crops. The 
fact that they have to do that makes it expensive for us as growers, 
but I think we have no alternative. 

We will probably never again have the opportunity to employ un- 
employeds because the unemployment laws are such that a man cannot 
sacrifice his unemployment pay for a short-season job. I think this 
is unfortunate. It’s a big waste of human labor, but I think it’s here 
to stay, probably. 

Senator Javrrs. Thank you very much, Our chairman may have 
some questions. 
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Senator Wititams. I’m sorry I didn’t hear all your testimony, Mr. 
Greig. Of course, when the record is prepared I'll have a chance 
to go over it. I certainly appreciate your being here. 

Just one or two things: First, 1 believe you have testified that 
the wages in the State of New York in the farm area are relatively 
high compared to the rest of the country. In view of this I wonder 
what your feeling is as to the impact of the minimum wage proposal 
in the McNamara bill, S. 1085, with its schedule of minimum wages 
on an escalator beginning with 75 cents an hour? 

Mr. Greta. I foresee a problem for us in trying to figure out what 
our hourly wages are because one of the things my men ‘like and most 
of the fruitpickers like is they’re working for themselves. They go 
to work when they please. They take off for lunch when they 
plea ise. If they had a rough night the night before they might sleep 
im the orchard for 2 or 3 hours during the day. We keep no record 
of this. We keep a record of what they produce. 

Now, production varies tremendously. Some days they might earn 
three times what they earn other days, and this is something that 
we would hate to be restricted to watching that man all day long and 
having someone watch him if he cared to work Sunday afternoon 
when nobody is in the orchard. The boxes of apples are there as a 
record of what he has done. But, if we had to figure out his hourly 
rate of pay, knowing that on the average he makes much more than 
the minimum rate, see, but if we had to figure out the average rate of 
pay for him I would have to hire another man just to watch the men, 
and this seems to me a luxury, to do that. 

Senator Witi1ams. We found in other States that in the fruit pick- 
ing areas many areas are on an hourly basis, not on a piece basis. 

Mr. Grera. It’s pretty much uniformly piecework in our area. 

Senator Witu1aMs. If a method could be found to adapt the piece 
system to a minimum wage, what would your opinion be? 

Mr. Greig. I think you would have to reduce it to weekly earnings 
and I don’t know how you would get the number of hours in the week. 
If you had a weekly earning standard that would not be too difficult 
because most of us pay by the week, we know how much we pay at the 
end of the week. If you could do it that way and without worrying 
about whether he worked 10 hours on one day and not at all on a rainy 
day, the next day, I think at the end of the season you’d be very satis- 
fied with his weekly earnings, but I would foresee a problem if we 
had to reduce every day to an hourly rate because that would be very, 
very difficult from a bookkeeping standpoint, unless, of course, the 
Senate would provide us with a good-looking secretary to take care of 
all our redtape. 

Senator Javirs. It seems to me you are bucking for that secretary. 

Mr. Greic. Fortunately, my wife is not here. 

Senator Wittrams. I don’t want to put you to a yes or no on an- 
other question 

Mr. Grete. I think this is good. I’m glad to have your questions. 

Senator WituiAMs. We've been getting some ideas across the coun- 
try on housing, recognizing the grower frequently cannot do all he 
would want to do in housing because it’s the kind of housing that he 

can’t borrow money on. 

Mr. Greta. That's right. 
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Senator Wituiams. It has to come off the top of his income and jj 
just isn’t an adequate income. There have been suggestions advance 
in this area for housing for the migrant farm family that perhap 
the Federal Government could adapt some of the housing programs 
now in effect for other people, other segments of the economy, to this 
situation. We've had some rather interesting observations from the 
Farm Bureau in other States where their attitude was not entirely 
negative on attempting such a thing. I just hoped you would take 
that back to your organization and ‘think about it. We haven't any 
specific proposal before us. ; 

Mr. Greic. I would comment on that that it’s generous of you to 
suggest the possibility of financial help for housing of migrants. On 
the other hand, if the Federal Government built labor ¢ camps—is that 
what you are thinking of as a possibility ? 

Senator Witt1aMs. Not specific ally. Loan guarantees 

Mr. Greic. They would be much more costly for what you built 
than if a private individual built them. 

Senator Witiiams. Most of the suggestions have meant to adapt 
the private backstopping of a euaranteed loan or guaranteeing of a 
Joan, maybe a direct loan. 

Mr. Greig. I'd say this: We would much prefer to have you open 
up some foreign markets for our apples so we could ship them abroad, 
make a profit, stay in the business on a competitive basis and stand on 
our own feet and do what’s necessary for our own housing. If we 
could do that we're primarily taxpayers. Farmers would like to 
stay taxpayers and not be recipients of Government checks. 

I’m reminded of the wheat business. I grow a few acres of wheat. 
I could plant all the wheat that I grow every year in the time it takes 
me to negotiate my acreage allotments, for the man to come up from 
the local office and measure the acreage of wheat and to go through 
the redtape and rigamarole involved and then I never sell it to the 
Government—I hope I never will. This is the kind of thing that I 
think vou as Senators should know. It eats at the very makings of 
the free man that America was based on. We like to think that we're 
independent, we’re going to stand on our feet, we’re going to have 
the Government regulate a few things we cannot do at home, but to 
subsidize us, to make us into peasants, that we do not want. 

Now, this business of peasantry: You talk about small farmers. 
We are small farmers. In the United States there are three times as 
many farmers as there are hired workers in New York State—in the 
United States. I believe that’s approximately correct. Now, if that’s 
the case, the average farm is a family farm. The average farm is 
growing bigger. It must to survive. It must mechanize. It cannot 
turn its back on progress. It must have the machines to do business 
efficiently because our labor costs are going up, our other costs are 
going up. 

Now, to preserve the family farm please don’t preserve the Ameri- 

can peasantry: that is, the farm that is so small it cannot compete, it 

cannot mechanize, and many of your governmental programs, your 
cotton program, your wheat program, your tobacco program, set 
average allotments on crops so small that a man can never make a 
living from it. 

Senator WiiutaMs. I don’t think we ought to get off into that. 
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Mr. Greig. We would like to be independent. 
Senator Wintiams. But, to give human beings an opportunity for 


decent shelter is a must in this century. 


Mr. Greig. Excuse the digression. 

Senator WiiiiaMs. Thank you. 

Senator Javirs. May I just say a word? The general farm policy, 

I would say as the Senator from New York th: aut I am very heartened 
that farmers, as you have expressed, in the main are enlightened, but 
that isn’t true in many other States and it does give us an opportunity 
to fight for a far more hardheaded and a far more private-economy 
type of farm policy than any other Senators have, strengthened by 
the backing from the New York State farmers. 

Mr. Greig. I think one of the reasons that you both are in favor 
of your Government programs in certain areas is that you only 
allow the man who is a potential recipient of a Government check to 
vote ona program. If you would allow all farmers to vote you would 
come out with a very different answer. If you would allow the potato 
man to vote on whether or not the Government should subsidize 
wheat, the wheat program, you would come out with a very different 
answer. You have disenfranchised large segments of our taxpaying 
population, farm population, when you limit it toa commodity, when 
you ask a man to vote whether or not he should have a Government 
program. This is fundamental, and I think unless the Congress of 
the United States can change that system that you will continue— 
these programs, they pric ed us out of world markets, they created 
more problems for agriculture than they solved. 

Senator Javrrs. I agree with that. 

Senator Wititiams. The next witness is Mr. Fred P. Corey. Did 
you come a long distance, Mr. Corey, for this hearing? 

Mr. Corry. From western New York. 

Senator Winti1ams. Do you have a prepared statement ? 

Mr. Corey. Yes, I do. I have submitted one. 

Senator Winxtiams. Do you have a copy ? 

Mr. Corey. I can submit additional ones when I finish. 

Senator Javits. Let us have them now, if you can. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you very much. You may proceed. 

(Norr.—At this point the reporter was handed two ‘booklets by Mr. 
Greig, with a marked section in each one to be included in the record. 
The booklets are entitled “Farm Bureau Policies for 1959” and “What 
Farm Bureau Members are Working for in 1960,” respectively, and 
will be found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 


STATEMENT OF FRED P. COREY, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, WEST- 
ERN NEW YORK APPLEGROWERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Corry. If I may, I prefer to follow this. I think in the long 
run it will be briefer than it will be if I attempt it extemporaneously, 
but, like Mr. Greig here, I’m afraid maybe I was called to testify in 
error today in that I also represent this culprit, the farmer who is 
being tried. 

Senator Wituiams. There is no tris il here. We are just trying to 
find out what the facts are and the facts of life in this area. 

Mr. Corry. But, I certainly do appreciate this opportunity. 
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Senator Wittiams. As a matter of fact, in five States, why we've 
had full cooperation from the farmers and growers and it has worked 
out very satisfactorily and very cooperatively, so if you want to delete 
“culprit” we will give you permission. 

Mr. Corry. Good. I am Fred P. ¢ Corey, executive secretary of the 
Western New York Applegrowers Association, and the New York 
State Cherry Growers Association. We have our offices located in 
Rochester, N. - 

The former organization is a grower organization representing ap- 
plegrowers of central and western New York and the latter represent- 
ing cherry growers of New York State. 

And, as I indicated, I would like first to express my appreciation 
in behalf of our two fruitgrower organizations for the opportunity 
of presenting some of our thoughts and convictions and recommenda- 
tions on the pending legislation in regard to the migrant farmworker 
problems in agriculture, and views and suggestions regarding such 
issues as special housing assistance, educational assistance, and health 
assistance for migrant workers, which is, as we understand it, the 
purpose of this meeting here today. 

The chartered purposes and objectives of both our apple and cherry 
growers are basically promotion, publicity, and advertising of apples 
and cherries: public relations for the apple- and cherry- produc ing 
industries, research coordination; industry information; and repre- 
sentation and work in behalf of these two New York State fruitgrow- 
ing industries in all matters which affect, or may affect, the welfare of 
apple and cherry growers. 

The apple- and cherry-producing industries of the State constitute 
a capital investment and value running into several millions of dollars 
in orchards, buildings, and equipment. Some 4,000 growers derive all 
or most of their income from these industries. 

The processing, storage, packing, sales, and distributive segments 
of these industries represent still further millions of dollars in capital 
investment and gainfully employ additional thousands of New York 
State businessmen and citizens. 

Our apple and cherry industries are of major importance to the 
economy of the State of “New York. New York State ranks second in 
the Nation in the production of each of these fruits. 

Neither industry is part of, or recipient of, any tax-supported Gov- 
ernment agricultural ‘support programs; and neither industry, though 
hard pressed to remain solvent, let alone profitable, either individually 
or collectively, in today’s complex and highly —— ive food indus- 
try, is desirous of seeking or receiving unnecessary tax-provided sup- 
port or the accompanying control. 

We are, however, most anxious and concerned that well-intended but 
often misguided and unnecessary Government regulations of facets 
of our industry not place us in jeopardy of losing or ‘making impossible 
our continued operation of our own industries to help feed New York 
State and the Nation. We are equally concerned that in the face of 
increasing forced dependence upon regulatory provisions of our Fed- 
eral Gov ernment that private or free enterpr ise businesses of our sev- 

eral States and Nation may well, very well become extinct and the 
Senthcen of our State governments may become duplicatory and 
ineffective deputies of our ‘Federal Government and that our whole sys- 
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tem of democracy be inadvertently exchanged for government “for 
the people” only and “the people,” to an ever-increasing degree, work- 
ing only to finance and sustain more government “for the people” only. 

This is not intended as specific. criticism of this Committee on 
Migrant Labor nor any other committee or any of our Government 
but, rather, criticism of all of us, the citizens of our country, for 
we are the Government in large measure and in the broad applica- 
tion of our democratic form of government. 

And this is not to be specifically critical of this particular pending 
legislation, except insofar as much of it typifies the trend to which 
we refer. For example, either S. 1778 or S. 2498, two of the pending 
legislative bills under consideration, are first of all regulatory. Such 
regulation in this instance may or may not be justified, and we'll 
comment on this in a moment. Secondly, either or both bills, to a 
large degree, duplicate similar laws and regulations already in effect 
and operation in New York State. Thirdly, both bills provide for 
ervicing the provisions of the regulations and this entails more 
personnel and more facilities and more materi ials with more tax dol- 
lars to be shared by all of the people of the Nation, whether or not 
directly involved or concerned with the problems so regulated and 
serviced. Such regulation and servicing of the regulations is, we 
feel, too far removed from the Department of Agriculture and from 
the labor and agriculture departments of the several States involved. 

Specifically, we certainly cannot criticize the stated objectives of 
the proposed legislation under consideration. We do raise serious 
questions of concern relative to its effect upon our industries. 

With regard to the pending S. 2141 (to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 to eliminate the exception from child labor 
provisions of such act presently existing with respect to agricultural 
employment), since our New York State laws do not provide such 
an exception for agricultural employment, we cannot but concur, 
citing only our conviction that child labor regulations ought to 
be built around a minimum age limit somewhat lower than now 
stipulated, and greater emphasis, with more flexibility, placed on the 
types of employment and hours of employment permissible and even 
encouraged for our teenage citizens. Such an approach, we feel, 
would encourage creditable training, earning and character develop- 
ment, and contribute to a lessening of juvenile delinquency problems 
and a more favorable public relations for our soon-to-be-voting 
citizens. 

With reference to S. 1085 (to amend the Fair Labor Standards 
Act of 1938, as amended, to provide coverage for hired farm labor 
employed by large farm enterprises, and for other purposes), we 
concur in reasonable minimum wages for agricultural employees. We 
would concur in standards of employment to safeguard and enhance 
this. We are opposed, however, to a legislated minimum or in-be- 
tween or maximum wage which arbitrarily imposes a wage but cannot, 
of course, establish or guarantee standards of work to comply with 
the guaranteed wage. We concur that the minimums proposed in 
S. 1085 are quite realistic for minimum wages. In New York, with 
very few exceptions, though ownership may not be receiving it, hired 
employees in agriculture are already receiving in excess of these 
minimums. 
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In regard to wages, and, as we have indicated, we cert inly concur 
In adequate and fair minimum wages, it must be remembered that 
When minimum wages are established or adjusted upw ard, all other 
wages must be adjusted in line with the increased minimums and 
when wages are legislated, they can be arbitr: arily legislated up and 


up, and the rel: tionship of wage to qualification for w: age, is forever 
lost. 


In regard to S. 1085, as it is now phrased, we would raise the 
question as to whether the qualifications for the increase in minimum 
wage, from 75 cents an hour during the first year to 85 cents an hour 
during the second year and to $1 an hour during the third year, as 
stipulated in S. 1085, is based upon a full calendar year of employ- 
ment: or upon a minimum period of employment in a given year; 
or has no qualifying period of employment, and we simply raise 
that as a question. 

Let me again emphasize that we concur in minimum fair wages 
but that this is not concurrence in the principle of a legislated mini- 
mum wage. A fair minimum wage, yes, but by virtue of fair play, 
human 1 respect, competence, and qui alific ‘ation. 

On of the other factors I think sometimes overlooked in these 
problems which contributes to agriculture’s stand on the issue of 
the minimum wage, over and above the basic conviction that qualifi- 
cation and competence, and not legislation, should determine wages, 
is the fact that much of agricultural production labor is in the dual 
capacity of both management and labor, and we find it difficult to 
guarantee ourselves wages we may not be able to earn or otherwise 
obtain. Indeed many, if not most, farmers are today not receiving 
the equivalent of the hourly wage they pay their hired workers. 

With reference to S. 2498 introduced by Senator Harrison A. 
Williams of New Jersey and S. 1778, introduced by Senator Jacob 
Javits of New York, both bills providing for the registration of 
contractors or crew leaders of migrant agriculture workers, we con- 
cur in the objective of required registration and the overall pro- 
visions of the proposed act as pertaining to this. We shall not pre- 
sume at this time to cite objections to spec ific sections or subsections 
of either bill. 

Penns ‘epting these specific sections, subsections or clauses, we prefer 

2498 only in that it is the more detailed and comprehensive bill. 

“As indicated at the outset of this brief, we are seriously concerned 
relative to the effect that such an act, by either bill, can have upon 
our, apple and cherry industries in New York State. 

We feel that the act should provide for mandatory registration 
of crew leaders and that they qualify by proving reasonable and 
adequate financial and other responsibility. Relative to this, how- 
ever, it should be remembered that employers now—in New York 
State I should add certainly—in everyday practice, already provide, 
in most instances, transportation or allowances in lieu thereof, health 
and insurance care and other benefits to the workers they employ. 
Not enough, I’m sure, but they are constantly improving on these 
benefits. Such registration, we feel, should be of record both with 
the Federal Secretary of Labor and with the commissioner or sec- 
retary of labor and commissioner or secretary of agriculture of the 
several States in which the crew leaders operate or intend to operate. 
Furthermore, registration should be properly qualified at such time 
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as to preclude serious hardships to agriculture resulting from tech- 
nieal disruptions in critical seasons of the year. 

Beyond this, we feel that the development, responsibility, the con- 
duct and enforcement of laws and regulations for the proper and 
equitable conduct of migrant labor programs should be in the province 
of the several States who are closest to the needs and the problems 
of both the migrant workers and the agricultural industries who 
employ them. 

Our apple and cherry industries employ many migrant workers 
seasonally, primarily in our harvesting and processing operations. 

In New York State we have laws and regulations which are becom- 
ing increasingly effective in the satisfactory conduct of our migrant 
labor problems. We have housing standards and educational and 
health and child care and other programs; all being constantly im- 
proved upon each year. 

Among the dangers inherent in the two bills relating to the crew 
eader registration, as viewed by agricultural employers, are these: 
That Federal regulations, to the extent provided and implied, will 
provide for the arbitrary governing of both migrant workers and em- 
ployers, through wage, transportation, housing, insurance, and other 
provisions stipul: ated in the qualifications for a mandatory labor con- 
tractor’s registration. Thus we will have our Federal Secretary of 
Labor and/or his designated staff, performing the functions and 
making the rules and decisions governing agricultur al problems, 
which the Federal Secretary of Agri iculture and his Department, and 
the departments of labor and of agriculture of the respective States 
appreciate and comprehend far better. We will find ourselves ne- 
gotiating with Federal Department of Labor authorities for agricul- 
tural labor needs. We will find it mandatory to comply with arbi- 
trarily determined wage rates, housing requirements, transportation 
advances and guarantees, often at times most critical to our harvest 
and processing operations. We may well find ourselves involved in 
technical tieups of labor, or unavailability of labor, at times most 
critical to our industry, thus risking a full year’s work, investment, 
and return. We may well find ourselves with lost. investments in 
transportation advances and contract guarantees for migrant workers 
who work only a fraction of the time for which employed, or who 
prove incompetent for the work for which employed. We may well 
find ourselves confronted with mandatory escalator wage clauses 
and/or working hours which have no realistic relationship to the needs 
of our industry, which may put our crops in jeopardy and/or exploit 
the already low marginal returns for many growers of apples and 
cherries. 

To be sure, these are assumptions based on the implications of the 
provisionary measures in the pending legislative bills, and we recog- 
\ize that the committee may rule them out of evidence as being as- 
sumptions. 

Secretary Mitchell’s proposed amendments on farm labor regula- 
tions, on February 7, 1959, and his revised proposals of March 13, 
rather clearly confirm with more than ample evidence, however, that 
these are very valid assumptions with rather favorable odds on becom- 
ing realistic forecasts of complicated and costly administrative and 
jurisdic tional problems, created by the duplicate and often conflicting 
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State and Federal regulations and the 
tions. 

An ironic part of all this is that the migrant worker, who would 
prefer to be allowed to live and work like any other citizen of this 
country, will be the loser along with the agricultural industries 
involved. 

We cite these assumptions, if indeed they are assumptions, to em- 
phasize our concern that Federal legislation in these matters of mi- 
grant labor be restricted to broad protective regulations, and that 
the oper ational regulations and administrative regul: ations should be 
left in the rightful hands of our State labor and agricultural depart- 
ments where regulations and programs to acc ‘omplish many of the ob- 
jectives of these bills are already in effect, and where the problems 
and relationships are best understood and our migrant workers and 
our industries can be best protected. 

It should be further recognized that competition for labor helps to 
maintain increasingly improving wages, health and housing and other 
benefits. As our harvesting operations and processing operations 
become increasingly mechanized, which, incidentally, they are being 
forced to become in order to remain competitive, such as is true of 

the green bean harvesting operations, up to recently entirely a hand 

labor operation and now almost entirely mechanized; and our tart 
cherry harvesting operations, still a heavy user of hand labor for 
harvest but within a few short years will be almost totally mechanized 
with machinery now being perfected; likewise with grape harvest, 
and with the harvest and handling of other fruits and vegetables, 
Less migrant labor will be needed, and competitive stand: ards for the 
declining numbers of available migrant agricultural workers will 
do far more effectively that which the proposed Federal legislation 
is striving to do by tax expensive coercive methods. We feel that it 
would be better that our free enterprise system of industry and 
labor be allowed to function as freely as possible within the historic 
framework of laws to control and regulate and discipline “out-of- 
bounds” areas, but not to try to do for industry and its people that 
which has kept our Nation the envy of the world, and that which 
we hold up to the Communist and Socialist nations as the ideals of 
the democratically self-governed people, namely free enterprise self- 
disciplined industry. 

The Honorable Secretary of Labor has replied to the challenge that 
stringent government “we'll do it for you” regulations such as these 
proposed, will only further increase our tax burdens and the cost 
of food to the consumer, that certainly the consuming public does not 
want food produced with slave labor and certainly we in agricul- 
ture do not and many farmers in agriculture feel most keenly the 
Secretary’s statement, for they, of all industry, come closest to finan- 
cial returns which reflect low, low wages to themselves. 

We feel certain that the migrant labor problem and the average 
agricultural income problem are far more fundamental than legis- 
lated social reform programs void of economic consideration. I 
venture to say that. I think the greatest friend and financially re- 
sponsible support that the average migrant worker has is the farmer 
who employs him as a fellow American and is most gratified when 
he can pay him a good wage. It is unfortunate that the average 
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farmer employer is today being tried in his own absence on the basis 
of the judgments built up from some below-average standards and 
conditions, and certainly I have no sympathy for the farmer or any- 
one else who exploits his responsibility to his employees whether they 
be agricultural employees or industrial employees. 

In closing I would like to reaffirm two very firm convictions of our 
agricultural people: (1) that agricultural leadership should be con- 
sulted, with serious and confident intent to utilize their counsel, on 
matters which involve agriculture, rather than the sham and pre- 
tense of “hearing them out” but, in all honesty, intending to abide 
by the proposals of a numerical majority composed of very honorable, 
honest and fair-minded citizens, with varied biases and objectives, 
sound knowledge of their own vocations and businesses, but too many 
with little or no sound knowledge, understanding or appreciation of 
agriculture and its associated problems. We would certainly prefer 
that we not—that we stop prescribing medication without consulting 
the patient and those familiar with him and with the problems sup- 
posedly being treated. Agriculture is not a barefoot boy from the 
backw oods. It has, and is, feeding this Nation, with the unique em- 
harrassment of having too many loaves left over. It started with 80 
percent of our population doing the job for far fewer than we feed 
today, and today less than 10 percent of our population are feeding 
themselves and the rest of this Nation, and we feel certain that this is 
a valid qualification for seeking agriculture’s counsel on its own prob- 
lems. 

Second, without criticism of any individual, but with criticism of 
all of us, we are too much measuring our legislative representatives 
and other Government officials by the number of bills they can intro- 
duce, the amount of regulation they can impose, the appropriations 
they can contrive, all to be “all things to all people.” 

And they, too, apparently, are forgetting that they have been chosen 
by their neighbors and fellow citizens to hold in trust and represent 
us in the operation, dignity and management of our very practical and 
very wonderful democracy of these United States, a government en- 
visioned and developed to provide and defend the freedom of its citi- 
zens to breathe, but, we most seriously believe, was never envisioned 
to breathe for us. 

Again, let me say that we appreciate this opportunity to express 
ourselves on the pending migrant labor legislation and migrant labor 
problems under consideration here today. 

Senator Wittiams. Thank you very much, Mr. Corey 

Senator Javrrs. Mr. Corey, let me first say that I would never be 
a party to putting our farmers here in the St: ate on trial; that I didn’t 
consider that they were on trial; that I regret very much that an ade- 
quate representation of New York State farmers is not here to testify. 
I don’t think that is any fault of anybody but, rather, the disposition 
of people who choose to come and people who choose to stay away. 

Mr. Corry. I think some of it could be the criticism of the farmers 
themselves. 

Senator Javrrs. As on an occasion when they want to change some- 
thing they are more apt to be here then. 

Se nator Witutams. Could I interject, Senator Javits? I will say 
that in order to save the farmers’ time we have gone to the farmers. 
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We have been, I would judge, on above 50 farms, talking to the 
farmers right there at their homes and out in the fields and at the 
migrant housing they provide, so we've heard them. Of course, 
it is true we haven’t been able to get them into the hearing room but 
we have been able to go to them. 

Senator Javirs. In addition, of course, like all New Yorkers we're 
proud of our farm production here and proud of the men and women 
who make it possible; no question about that. 

Mr. Corey. That’s why, in all fairness, in my testimony, I mean, 
I probably was somewhat prejudiced and proud, too, when I think 
of the migrant labor programs here in New York State which, while 
I think it has been pointed out and as most of our labor workers 
would emphasize, are still far from adequate, but we do feel that we 
are making some very definite forward strides in this area. 

Senator Javirs. Now, in Federal legislation, I for one will en- 
deavor to tie in whatever we do on the national level with what is 
being done here so we will have no duplication. Therefore, a man 
will have to do one or the other and he won't have to do both in terms 
of reports or qualifications or anything else. This is done in other 
Federal legislation and can be very feasibly done here. 

Finally, I'd like to ask you this question: As I understand it, you 
do see, considering our national problems, the need for some legisla- 
tion, but I gather you wish us to be careful that we don't destroy 
rather ear reform, speaking in a general way. Is that a fair 
summary ¢ 

Mr. Corey. In a basic way. Of course, as I say, maybe for this 
spec ific hearing, maybe some of this may be a little too broad, but I 
am ‘vitally concerned that we still remember that we now have 50 
States and that we not only depend upon those States but that we 
obligate those States to do all that they can do to work these pro- 
grams: that federally we work for the coordination of them, but I am 
concerned that we not take away, well, States rights, basically. 

Senator Javits. Now we do have a crew leader law in New York 
which is heavily based upon regulations made by Commissioner of 
Labor Catherwood who was in this morning. I gather, however, 
vou feel that on the Federal level you would rather see a bill which 
specifies the exact standards that the contractor or the crew leader 
must comply with rather than a bill which gives ee Secretary of 
Labor the right to establish by regulation a continuing set of 
standards. 

Mr. Corey. I think I would speak for most of our growers in that 
we would probably prefer to know what we can anticipate than to 
simply have a blank check written that could be interpreted depend- 
ing on who happened to be the Secretary of Labor at the time. 

Senator Javirs. Of course, he also, even under that bill, has a great 
deal of discretion in making legislation. 

Mr. Corey. He must. 

Senator Javits. When the requirements are more specific, that has 
one disadvantage in that they become inflexible, it’s harder to change 
a law and more difficult for the law to keep up with changing 

conditions. 

Mr. Corey. That’s why I would prefer they be broad, protective, 

rather than, well, operational. Keep the operation statewide but 
protect it on a good solid Federal law. 
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Senator Javirs. I gather then within those principles if we are 
soing to have a law you would rather leave it to us to draft it. I think 
there's a little contradiction, if you will allow me to say so, between 
the idea of a specific legislation—Senator Williams’ bill is a little 
more detailed than the administration’s bill—and at the same time, 
keeping all these flexibilities you want to see in the law including a 
complete accommodation to the States, but I think we get your point. 

Mr. Corey. I think there are good points in both bills. 

Senator Javirs. We don't have pride of authorship. The bill I am 
sponsoring, it’s the administration's bill, not mine personally. I think 
it’s a point well taken and it will be up to us to architect a bill to meet 
that point of view. 

On the general proposition, Mr. Corey, don’t you think if we had 
some minimal level at which migrant workers ought to be dealt with 
that we would be helping those who employ migrant workers, too. 
because it gives everybody a basic standard to w hich to repair instead 
of making for very unfair competition as between individual farmers ? 
Don’t you feel some fundamental standard could be helpful to farm 
people, too, who hire migrant workers / 

Mr. Corry. Yes, I do. I think that, certainly again as with the 
other, that the more nearly the flexibility can be left for adjustment 
by the States where they know what is existent—and with all fairness 
aud consideration to Secretary Mitchell, he can’t possibly, or his De- 
partment at a Federal level, really have the grasp and the feel of both 
the migrant worker and the industries in which they're working as do 
the people who are right here working with them. 

Senator Javrrs. We thank you very much. 

Senator Winu1ams. Thank you, Mr. Corey. I have no further 
questions. 

(Mr. Corey’s prepared statement will be found in the files of the 
subcommittee. ) 

Senator Wiiitams. Our next scheduled witness is Harold C. 
Hanover, president of New York State AFL-CIO. Mr. Hanover? 

Senator Javirs. He is not here. 

Senator Wiriiams. Herbert Hill, labor secretary of the National 
Association for the Advancement of Colored People. Mr. Hill, we 
appreciate your helping us out here today. 


STATEMENT OF HERBERT HILL, LABOR SECRETARY, NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION FOR ADVANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 


Hii. I have submitted a previous statement. My name is 
Herbert Hill. I am labor secretary of the National Association for 
the Advancement of Colored People. 

Senator Wiitiams. Mr. Hill, I forgot to state before you began, if 
you or any other witness, and I guess we only have one other sched- 
wed witness, want to submit the statement and speak the substance 
of your statement in your own way, it’s perfectly all right. 

Mr. Hitx. I'm just going to pick out selected portions of my state- 
ment. I realize the time considerations and I will attempt to be brief. 

Senator WitiiaMs. And weather conditions. 

Mr. Hiuw. Yes. I wish, first of all, to thank the subcommittee for 
this opportunity to appear and to comment upon the several bills 
relating to migratory farm labor now under consideration. 
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I appear in support of S. 1085 which proposes to amend the Fair 
Labor Standards Act to prov ide minimum wages for farmworkers; jy 
support of S. 1778 which would require the Federal] licensing of crew 
leaders and farm labor contractors and on behalf of S. 2141 which 
would amend the Fair Labor Standards Act to bar the use of young 
children for hire in agriculture. 

Mid-20th century America is an amazingly prosperous land—indeed 
the wealthiest nation in the world—but in the midst of great plenty 
there are over a million people comparable in their destitution to 
feudal serfs save that they are bound to no land. Their mobility is 
in many ways their tr: agedy. For they must roam ceaselessly, often 
having no single place to call home. These people live in abandoned 
farmhouses, shacks, chicken coops, tents, or in dilapidated barns, 
Their children are frequently exploited and often receive no edu- 
eation at all. They are the lowest paid, the most insecure, the most 
socially declassed, and most ignored group in American life. These 
are the American migratory farmworkers and the conditions under 
which they live and work do not belong in any enlightened nation of 
the 20th century. 

In the past decade the system of cotton land tenancy in the South 
has greatly diminished. With the virtual collapse of “King Cotton” 
in the five Southeastern States, which in the past supplied a major 
part of cotton for the United States and the world cotton market, 
thousands of sharecroppers and agricultural day workers were dis- 
possessed from the land. These people have been uprooted from 
their homes and work and now they swell the migratory labor stream, 
especially along the Atlantic seaboard where the majority of these 
workers are Negroes. 

Despite the deplorable conditions under which they are forced to 
live, the uncertainty of work, and the lack of any normal relationship 
with an employer and with society, migratory farmworkers are pro- 
ductive workers and are absolutely vital to the agricultural economy 
of many States and the entire Nation. 

American Government has neglected the migratory farm labor 
problem at all levels: Federal, State, and county. The U.S. Farm 
Placement Service shrugs off responsibility for the working and living 
conditions of migrant laborers although placing these workers in 
harvesting and food processing jobs at the request of employers. The 
Farm Placement Service also uses labor contractors and crew leaders 
in its recruiting activities, despite the record of these notorious 
middlemen, and generally appears mainly interested in meeting the 
labor demands of growers, no matter what the effect may be on the 
workers. Other branches of the Federal Government are responsible 
for the foreign contract labor system which results in the use of tens 
of thousands of Mexican nationals and other foreign laborers, while 
domestic farmworkers are unemployed. 

Although it is clear that migratory farmworkers are more in need 


of the protection and benefits of welfare laws and labor legislation 
than ue other group in our population, these workers are systemati- 
cally excluded from State and Federal welfare legislation—with the 
exception of Federal social security. This exelusion works an 
enormous hardship on these workers and is an important factor 1 
the harsh conditions under which migrants live and work. Usually 
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where there is no specific exclusion of agricultural labor from welfare 
and labor statutes the laws are simply not applied or enforced in 
regard to farmworkers. 

Early this afternoon we heard a comment that many of those who 
have come to testify in support of Federal legislation in this field 
have only an academic concern; they’ve never visited a farm and 
know little about the operation of this system. Let me indicate for 
the past decade an important part of my worktime each year has 
been spent in the field and in the migrant labor camps, not only 
in the South but in the West and in the East. This has been direct 
on-the-spot investigation and I do not talk solely from the academic 
examination of talks and documents. 

In the spr ing of 1958, 1 made an investigation of the organization 
and operation of the migratory farm labor system along the Atlantic 
seaboard. Beginning in Homestead, Fla., and other communities in 
that State, and into Waycross, Ga., and later in the area of Charles- 
ton, S.C., and elsewhere, workers were interviewed, living and work- 
ing conditions were directly observed and farm labor contracts 
studied. Special attention was given to the function of the repre- 
sentatives of labor departments of Northern States including New 
York, which alone sends approximately 40 State agents to Florida 
each year to recruit southern Negro farm labor for harvesting and 
food processing operations in upper New York State. 

We heard a comment a little while ago about the danger of the 
emplovers of farm labor being reduced to peasantry. It seems to me 
that the employers of farm labor and the large food processing and 
packing corporations of this country are in the most-favored position 
of any group of employers in this country. No other group of em- 
ployers of labor in this country have representatives of a State depart- 
ment of labor to go to Florida to do their recruiting for them, and then 
when the workers arrive at the workplace have these workers sys- 
tematically excluded from the purview of almost all labor and social 
welfare legislation. I think that the, that a proper statement must be 
formulated here that it is the workers who are being denied the pro- 
tection of Government and that the employers of farm labor in the 
processing, in the food processing and canning corporations of this 
country are directly subsidized in their operations and are the re- 
ceivers of some of the most unusually favored treatment of any group 
of employers in this country, and we think that this inbalance should 
be rectified. 

The open trucks and buses carrying entire families were followed 
from points of origin in Florida, through Georgia, the Carolinas and 
into Norfolk, Va., where the Federal Government has established a 
vehicle checkpoint. The day-to-day living conditions of the workers 
and the practices of the crew leaders and growers en route were also 
studied. 

At the conclusion of my investigation I reported to the Federal 
Social Security Administration that social security coverage of mi- 
gratory farm workers along the Atlantic seaboard was “negligible.” 
This includes the State of New York where the State law regulating 
farm labor contractors and the Federal law requiring social security 
coverage for farmworkers is honored more in the breach than in the 
observance. 
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We've heard a good deal during the course of the day's Asie 
about the great progress that has been made in States like New York. 
In the past decade I have made on-the-spot investigations in the field 
and in labor camps in the State of New York. I know of no better 
example of a situation where there has been great reform but little 
meaningful change. There has been a great deal of reform in terms 
of law, a great deal of reform in terms of administrative regulations, 
but little actual substantive change in the day-to-day life of the farm- 
workers who are brought here. 

It is no doubt true that the situation in New York State is better 
than in many other areas in the Union, in the United States, but it 
's bad: it is better but it is bad. It is bad precisely because the new 
body of law that has emerged in this State in the past 6 years has 
not really been meaningfully, broadfully enforced. 

With the exception of 3 States, migratory agricultural workers 
are not covered by workmen’s compensation laws. This exclusion is 
significant because farming has the third highest fatality rate of any 
industry in the United States, exceeded only “by mining and construe- 
tion. During 1956 the total number of men, women, and children 

killed in agricultural work exceeded that of any other industry. 

I want to skip some material here that has already been given and 
present some new data. 

Payday is just another frustration in the lives of most migratory 
farmworkers. NAACP investigations have revealed that a common 
practice in many labor camps is to inform farm laborers after several 
weeks of work that they have earned no money or even that they are 
in debt because of deductions for food purchased in camp commis- 
suries and for “room rent” and transportation. Under this guise, 
wages simply are withheld. If migrant families then attempt to leave 
the camp, they are warned that they cannot depart because of their 
“debts.” Open intimidation and even threats of violence are com- 
monplace at this point, to prevent the worker and his family from 
leaving the campsite. 

An investigation by the National Association for the Advancement 
of Colored People in 1958 revealed that the majority of workers at 
the Frank Swiereznski labor camp on Route 104, Orleans County, 
N.Y.. received only $1 or $2 at the end of each week’s work. Those 
who complained were infor med that various amounts had been de- 
ducted for transportation, “room rent,” food, debts. and unspecified 
expenses. These workers did not receive payroll statements as re- 
quired by New York State law, indicating moneys earned for a given 
period and itemized deductions, nor had they been told that dedue- 
tions would be made for transportation, living quarters, food, and so 
forth. 

Senator Wrmu1AMs. Was that finding reported ? 

Mr. Hit. It certainly was. I submitted a full report to the Gover- 
nor of the State of New York, at that time Governor Harriman. I 
submitted detailed affidavits regarding each of these items I have 
cited or shall cite, and the Department of Labor at that time took 
action. They closed down one camp that was named in my report, 
closed it down and 3 months later it was operating again simply be- 
cause the—this was the Rinaldi Bros. camp in Markville. N.Y., for 
the record—closed it down and 2 months later the camp was operat- 
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ing again because the license had now been issued in the name of the 
man's brother. 

Another investigation by the NAACP in 1958 at the Oak Orchard 
Villa Camp in Genesee County, N.Y., disclosed that wages were with- 
held for a 3-week period, at the end of which time many workers were 
informed that they had earned nothing for the period because of 
deductions. Contrary to the usual situation, some 15 workers managed 
to leave this camp and went wandering about the countryside without 
food or adequate clothing in search for - other e ‘mployment. 

These were young Negroes recruited in Virginia and North Caro- 
lina. They had been picked up by a truck along the side of the road 
and brought to New York State. Prec ‘isely because they were denied 
wages and they were intimidated after several weeks’ work, 3 weeks’ 
work, they were told they could not leave. They escaped from the 
labor camp at night and they hitch-hiked to the NAACP branch office 
in Elmira, N.Y. They had gone without food for some 2 days. They 

came to our office in Elmira asking for food, for assistance and we 
arranged for them to go back home to North Carolina and to Virginia. 

I might add these are not simply isolated, random examples. These 
things happen more frequently than one might anticipate despite the 
stories we have heard here, in spite of the presentation we’ve heard 
about the good life of these workers, about how they are rolling in 
leisure, how they exchange cars every year, and they'd rather do this 
work than teach, 

Migrant workers’ wages often are piece rates based on such units as 
hampers or boxes, or else on such units as acres of thousands of picked 
plants. Sometimes, wages are paid by the hour rather than by the 
piece. It is not at all uncommon for wages to be changed at the whim 
of the employer. That is, when conditions are favorable for a higher 
vield, the piece rate may be lowered. 

Over and over again, if one goes out in the field, if one goes into the 
labor camps at the end of the day, one will continuously get complaints 
of this sort : “At the beginning of the day we were told, or beginning of 
the week, this i is the piece rate.” Ifthe work goes well and the workers 
are able to accumulate some money, the employer or the crew leader 
will arbitrarily change the piece rate. 

Bringing agricultural labor within the coverage of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to provide realistic minimum hourly wages would have 
a fundamental effect in eliminating the vicious economic exploitation 
and abuses suffered by these workers. 

Minimum wage and hour guarantees are currently included in the 
contract labor agreements between the Mexican Government and the 
United States, as well as in the labor agreements entered into with 
the Commonwealth of Puerto Rico and the British West Indies. 
Surely the Federal Government has the responsibility to provide at 
least comparable wage guarantees for domestic farm workers. 

The direct result of extremely low wages and comparatively few 
days work per year is family work. This is the direct consequence of 
the low earning possibilities. Mothers. young children, and youths 
must, work very long hours for the family to barely survive. 

NAACP investigations have shown that child- labor laws simply 
are not enforced in respect to the children of migratory farm workers. 
Along the Atlantic seaboard, as well as in California, it is common 
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to find children of 7, 8, 9 and 10 years working in the field, especially 
during the height of the harvesting season. 

Now, in Commissioner Catherwood’s report this morning he said 
that during 1958 they found 193 violations of the State child labor 
law. Everybody who has visited a field in New York or a migrant 
labor camp knows that it is a common joke among the workers, the 
crew leaders and the growers that the children will be working in the 
field; the State investigator will on occasion—all too rarely—appear; 
the signal will be given and the children will scurry into the bushes. 
As soon as he leaves, before his car has turned a bend in the road, 
the children are out working again. The simple fact of the matter 
is that the figure of 193 violations in 1958 and the formal figures pro- 
vided by reports in other States are not in any way an accurate indi- 
cation of the widespread and blatant violations of the child labor 
laws in the various States where they do exist. 

This requires not only Federal intervention in terms of new legis- 
lative enactments, it requires the most vigorous and the sharpest kind 
of enforcement and without that enforcement I can think of no better 
expression than, in a sense, the futility and the meaninglessness of 
some of the legislation in the State of New York. It’s very desirable 
and my organization spent time and money lobbying for its passage 
which was secured, but the simple fact is the record of enforcement, 
Te ially on the child labor level, leaves much to be desired. This 
has been, I think, acknowledged by Secretary of Labor Mitchell who 
recently acknowledged that “agric ‘ulture violates the child labor pro- 
vision more than any other industry in the United States.” 

Because they often are working when they should be in school, 
migrant children have the lowest educational attainment of any group 
in the Nation, according to the U.S. Office of Education, which has 
said of migratory children: 

They enter school later than other children, attend fewer days, make the 
least progress, drop out of school sooner and constitute the largest single source 
of illiterates. * * * Every year at least 600,000 (migrant) children are being 
denied the privileges of a public school education. 

When these unschooled children become adults, they will not be 
equipped to do work which is any more satisfying or financially secure 
than that in which their parents are trapped. This, of course, is per- 
haps the most tragic aspect of the entire problem of migratory farm 
labor. 

Municipalities generally are indifferent to the condition of migrant 
labor camps in their areas, usually choosing to do nothing. Often 
local residents show a distinct animosity toward Negro farm laborers 
whenever such workers appear on the village streets. On too many 
occasions local law enforcement officers have made these workers the 
victims of police brutality. Tllegal search and seizure, detention by 
police for long periods without arraignment and other violations of 
due process are often experienced by migratory farm workers through- 
out the United States. 

The labor contractor or crew leader may well be the most vicious 
figure in the entire system of migratory farm labor. He is responsible 
to no one, and his practices too frequently are utterly unscrupulous. 
Along the Atlantic seaboard he usually is a trafficker in human misery 
for profit. If anybody is going back to Florida with an automobile 
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and with their pockets stuffed with money, it’s the labor contractor, 
the crew leader; it is not the worker who is invariably his victim. 

It is the labor contractor or crew leader who arranges for the 
worker and his family to be hauled in trucks under inhuman condi- 
tions. I have witnessed these people jammed into these trucks, 
traveling 4—6 days and over many State boundaries. It is the crew 
leader who deducts exorbitant amounts from the earnings of workers 
or withholds their wages altogether, who attempts to prevent dissatis- 
fed workers from leaving the labor camp under his control and is 
often engaged in various rackets including prostitution and the sale 
of liquor. The farmer or grower almost always refuses to take re- 
sponsibility for the conditions pertaining to his workers although the 
grower who thinks of himself as a respectable law abiding citizen 
directly benefits from the crew leader’s control and discipline of the 
work force. 

All of these problems are fundamentally a matter of Federal re- 
sponsibility yet the Federal Government has until now evaded that 
responsibility. ‘There can be no doubt that the basic character of 
migratory farm labor is interstate commerce and the Federal Govern- 
ment must now begin to assume direct responsibility in these matters. 

For the past 40 years there have been innumerable studies and fact- 
finding committees. Previous committees and subcommittees of the 
Congress and of various State legislatures have conducted untold in- 
vestigations and 10 years ago the President of the United States ap- 
pointed a President's Commission on Migratory Labor which sub- 
mitted a historic report to the White House with many recommenda- 
tions and proposals which have been almost completely ignored by 
Federal agencies and State governments up to the present time. There 
have been interminable conferences, discussions, speeches, mono- 
graphs, studies, and pious statements by public officials. What is 
clearly needed now is broad and effective action by the U.S. 
Government. 

The well-being of millions of American workers and their families 
requires a fundamental change in the recruiting, organization, and al- 
location of the Nation’s agricultural manpower resources which will 
be in the interest of the entire community. Adoption of the legislative 
proposals now under consideration by the Congress would be a sig- 
nificant beginning in that direction. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you very much, Mr. Hill, I would like 
to inquire about one or two things. You clearly stated your feel- 

ings from a great deal of experience and we appreciate it. Norman 
Thomas this morning told us that it was his judgment that the use 
of migrant farmhands in number is of a postwar origin, beginning 
with the war but mostly a post-World War II development. Were 
you here when he testified ? 

Mr. Hinz. Yes, I was, yes. 

Senator Witiiams. Your testimony suggests that 40 years ago the 
studies began—— 

Mr. Hitt. That’s right. 

Senator Winn1aMs. On these problems ? 

Mr. Hinz. That’s right. Forty years ago certain problems devel- 
oped, especially on the west coast when a lack of resident farm labor 
began to develop—what was known as dayhaul workers, and studies 
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were made as far back as 40 years ago and some States were faced 
with an acute shortage of farm labor, and the record will indicate that 
way back then and in the intervening years there has been there inter- 
minable studies and inv estigations. It did become, as Mr. Thomas 
indicated this morning, it did become most acute with the beginning 
of the Second W orld War and with the attraction of workers into 
industrial plants with trade union protection, with the coverage of 
the whole body of welfare legislation and there was no reason “why 
any competent, reasonably intelligent able-bodied man or woman 
would st: iv on the farm if ‘they could go into industrial work, so you 
had a great increase in the operation of the migrant farm labor sys- 
tem. But, it has antecedents that go weil beyond World War ITIL 

Senator WiiuiaMs. It’s only been a national method of harvesting 
crops since the war, as Mr. Thomas suggested. Now, I believe 
migrant farmworkers are used in all but five or six States? 

Mr. Hitt. That’s right. Certainly its scope as a national problem 
has greatly increased since the end of the war and there has been a 
‘omplete redistribution of the Nation’s manpower resources. 

Senator Wiiiiams. Just one more observation from you, if we 
could: You have visited the migrants in the South? 

Mr. Hiny. Yes. 

Senator WinirAmMs. Now, most of them consider one of the South- 
ern States home. When they finish harvesting the crop at the north- 
ernmost point they return home; is that right 4 

Mr. Hitxi. Most of them do go back to a specific home. However, 
there are a great many, Senator, who do not have a specific home. 
There are many who regard a community as home. They will not 
have the physical institution of a home. There are certain areas 
mainly around Florida and in Georgia, and I spent a good deal of 
time in these, which are centers for the migrant workers. They re- 
main here when they are not on the road; places like Waycross, Ga.; 
in Florida, many communities like Belle Glade, Pahokee. Most of 
these workers do have an area which they regard as home and I wish 
that many of—I wish that the American people could see what these 
homes are. 

Senator Witiiams. That was my next question. I wonder if you 
would describe that home, in relative terms to the housing on the 
road ? 

Mr. Hitz. Yes. I might say, by the way, that on this trip that you 
are inquiring about that I made I had a photographer from Look 
magazine with me and we were doing a book which will be out quite 
shortly. We're going to send a copy in to you when it comes off the 
press. We hope to get it to you in time for your consideration, which 
has pictures inside the homes. I'd like to describe these for a moment. 
Most of them literally are not much better than shacks. Some of them 
are reasonably decent housing. If you go into Homestead, Fla., you 
have liter ally miles of those unadorned shacks. We took pictures of 
these. There are some areas around Sellwood (phonetic), Fla., where 
they are a bit better, and they vary, but by and large I think I’m 
absolutely correct, I’m accurate in stating, Senator, that whether it 
is the housing they know on the road or when they come to the work- 
site, or the housing in Palokee, Fla., or Belle Glade or Waycross, Ga. 
these are far beyond the minimal standards for decency that we have 
accepted in American society. Of this there can be no question. 
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I have heard many growers and heard some today describe their 
operations as almost a ‘kind of philanthropy and I would like to be- 
lieve in their philanthropy but the experience of my eyes and my nose 
and all of the senses of noticing, feeling, touching, and apprehending 
atruth, Senator, would sharply conflict with the stories we have heard 

about the philanthropy of the growers in the State of New York. 

These people literally live a ‘submarginal kind of life, and I know 
of many, many situations—I can prepare testimony giving names— 
when after 6 or 8 or 9 months out on the road they will return back 
to Homestead or Belle Glade or Palokee or Waycross, Ga., with little 
or no money at all, and I’ve raised this question with farmers and 
they have piously explained they drink and gamble it all up. I know 
this to be absolutely untrue in many, many situations. 

The simple fact of the matter is, I know a family of four: Mother, 
father, and two children, who worked for 7 months. They went back 
to Waycross, Ga., and they had $10, $15 between them. 

Something that has been neglected here is the extent of the deduc- 
tions. I know a very few ¢ camps in the State of New York or most 
other cases where the worker is not made to pay for the transporta- 
tion in those trucks, where the worker is not made to pay for room 
rent as he explains it. I know very few camps in the State of New 
York where the housing is given gratis. In most situations the labor 
contractor or the grower has set up a food commissary and sometimes 
they are given a work ticket—they’re given a food ticket, rather, in 
lieu of money, in lieu of cash, and they have to purchase all of their 
food from the camp commissary, and 1 have seen them pay 25 cents 
for a bottle of coke, 40 cents for a loaf of bread—exorbitant sums 
of money for food. 

I know of almost no camps—I know of one or two—they are very 
few, they are a rare exception, where food, where housing, and w here 
transportation is given gratis. Invariably these are deducted fron 
the worker’s wages and invariably, they are at fantastic prices. 

Senator Winu1ams. I’m a little confused here. I got the impres- 
sion that the contractor or the crew leader received the money and he 
paid the workers. Now, where does this deduction come from? 

Mr. Hitt. Well, at the end of the week the worker will want, the 
worker will ask for the money. It’s Friday or Saturday night and 
the crew leader is supposed to pay the workers and he says, “John, I 
don’t owe you any money, or just $2.” 

“T worked all w eek and my w ife worked all week: my two children 
worked all week.” “Well, you owe me for room rent, you owe me 
for transportation. I brought you up from Waycross, Ga., didn’t I? 
You had to eat on the way up, didn’t you? | fed you, didn't I? 1 
bought you cigarettes on the way up. You've been living in this house 
for 10 days and it rained for 6 days and there wasn’t any work and you 
and your family ate for 6 days. Yon bought food from me, didn’t 
you? I don’t owe you any money—or, here’s two bucks for the week.” 

Senator Wiitrams. Does the farmer get any of that room rent ? 

Mr. Hix. In some cases. In most cases the crew leader. In most 
cases the farmer turns over the package operation to the crew leader. 
I know of some situations where the crew leader does—where the 
farmer does and some situations where the crew leader will split the 
take. In most situations I have found that the crew leader benefits 
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completely from this kind of an operation, In some situations the 
farmer is a very moral, responsible, moral citizen who wouldn't think 
of engaging in these vicious practices so he has a crew leader who does 
it for him. 

Senator WituiAms. The crew leader gets paid on the basis of total 
production of all hands ¢ 

Mr. Hivx. It varies. 

Senator Witttams. There’s a ticket system here. The worker gets 
a ticket with every basket picked or whatever the system is. What does 
he do, does he turn his tickets in to the crew leader who turns them in 
to the farmer and the farmer pays on the basis of those tickets the crew 
leader ? 

Mr. Hitt. No. This sometimes happens, but at least as frequently, 
I would say—I found this particularly true in Pennsylvania—the 
labor contractor will contract for the harvesting of an entire field and 
he is given an amount of money to harvest that field, and, of course, 
the more quickly he harvests it and the less he pays the workers that 
he has brought up the more he makes. 

Now, I have found this handled quite often—happened quite often: 
Very often where there are these tickets you talk about, he will hand 
the tickets directly to the crew leader, not to the farmer, I found very 
often where the farmer uses the crew leader he is not involved in the 
administration of the payment. The crew leader functions as the pay- 
master and, quite simply, the more the crew leader can withhold from 
the worker—I think this is the essence of the matter—regardless of 
what the arrangement may be, the more the crew leader can withhold 
from the worker the more he puts in his own pocket. 

Senator Witi1aMs. You have never seen a contract for an orchard, 
a flat rate agreed on by the farmer and the crew leader for the picking 
of the entire orchard, have you? 

Mr. Hitz. Not in an orchard. I’ve—I was told by crew leaders and 
farmers that they had contracted on this basis for a, for a potato 
crop in Pennsylvania, or tomatoes. I know the American Home Foods 
Canning Corp. in areas in Pennsylvania—I spoke to the crew leader 
there. He showed me his agreement. He has been coming back for 
many years, and his arrangement is within a given period of time, 
the weather permitting, his responsibility is to harvest that field. Of 
course, the more quickly he harvests and the more he withholds the 
more he makes. 

Senator Witt1ams. I would think this system you are describing, 
if it’s at all general, makes the problem of finding a mechanism for a 
minimum wage and a few other things a lot more difficult, if the 
farmer is sort of sidestepping responsibility in this way. 

Mr. Hin. Senator, I think the farmer has been sidestepping re- 
sponsibility and leaving it within the function of the crew leader. 
I think this is an answer: I think if one examines the contract agree- 
ment used by the Labor Department of the Commonwealth of Puerto 
Rico, as my colleague, Clarence Senior, testified this morning, one 
sees that they have a clause guaranteeing 160 hours of work for ' every 
4-week work period. Now, this goes to the heart of the matter. They 
have a guaranteed—a stipulated period of work. That would do 
away with a whole series of abuses. 

One of the most serious abuses is, for instance, that the farmer will, 
since he doesn’t care, it’s nothing out of his pocket, he very often will 
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arrange for the worker to arrive at the campsite much too early and 
sometimes it’s not his fault—I want to be entirely fair about this- 
sometimes a lot of variations in weather, sometimes there are varia- 
tions in soil and crop reaction, and, in any case, nobody is too con- 
cerned about the worker getting there too early, and very often the 
worker can sit around a week, 2 weeks, or 3 weeks until the crop is 
ready. All the time he has been going into debt for, in quotes, room 
rent. 

I'd like to digress, if I may, for a moment. There are some good 
areas in the State of New York regarding the question of migrant 
labor camps but most of the areas and most of the labor camps in 
this State are absolutely shot. 

Senator Witiiams. I just want to make the observation that in 
some parts of the northern areas where migrant labor is important, 
such as Michigan, the crew leader method of recruitment is the ex- 
ception rather than the rule. Rarely, rarely is he used. There the 
Employment Service and the farmer work together. 

Mr. Hitt. I would completely agree. I didn’t want to go into this 
question because I'm aware of the time limitations but in my testi- 
mony I named four large farming operations in the State of New 
York where I found living og working conditions good, where the ‘y 
had completely dispensed with the crew leader. I gave an indication 
of the place and the time in my written statement that I've submitted. 

(The statement of Herbert Hill will be found in the files of the 
subcommittee. ) 

Senator Wittrams. Thank you, Mr. Hill. 

We shall distribute some slips of paper. If anybody wants to re- 
ceive copies of our hearings from time to time or reports, if he will 
indicate his name and address on the pad of paper we'll be happy 
at a later time to send them. 

Mr. Roadarmel? You have been a patient man but I gather in your 
profession patience is one of the requirements, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Roaparme.. Well, I think so. Oftentimes you don’t have it. 


STATEMENT OF REV. KENNETH A. ROADARMEL, GENERAL SECRE- 
TARY, NEW YORK STATE COUNCIL OF CHURCHES, NATIONAL 
COUNCIL OF CHURCHES 


Mr. Roaparmen. I appreciate very much being able to come before 
this subcommittee, Senator Williams. I am general secretary of the 
New York State Council of Churches and authorized to witness for 
the National Council of Churches. 

How does one authenticate one’s right to be at this U.S. Senate 
subcommittee hearing, and how does one prove that an organization 
is not just comprised of “do-gooders” with good wishes and reso- 
lutions ¢ 

Forty years ago—and this ties in, you see, with what we've been 
saying—40 years ago our New York State Council of Churches work 
with migrants started in cooperation with the National Council of 
Churches. They began in the interests of Christian responsibility 
and as an aid to our fellow men. Let me touch upon the extent of 
our service, which in part, documents our position to speak here today 
on this situation. 
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During 1959, there were approximately 1,160 migrant camps in 
New York State. Of that total, more than 300 of the larger camps 
had some of our migrant ministry or chaplains at work in them. 
Of 30,500 migrants about 19,500 are ones fist we had some contact 
with, at least, several times during the year and sometimes for the 
whole summer. 

The migrant ministry has a paid staff of 35 and a total of 52 more 
college-age young people who come in to work for the summer and 
over a period of years this provides quite an amount of education 
for these college-age young people who give their time in the summer 
completely free of charge, and some pay their own way. 

There were 900 community volunteers participating in the program; 
24 separate projects: 73 communities involved in these projects: and 
35 area and local committees, and at the end of the year as these 
reports begin to come in we begin to be able to correlate and get in 
pretty important information, and this is growing in its significance, 

Norman Thomas said this morning, regarding a chaplain on Long 
Island, one of our migrant ministry, they hesitated to show him or 
take him into some of the camps for fear they wouldn’t get into the 
farmers’ camps, they wouldn’t let them in. The farmers across the 
State have been marvelous in their willingness to let us in: very seldom 
has this happened. 

These chaplains now have an arrangement whereby they report 
in to us whiice they find these things wrong and, of course, they find 
them, and we immediately report to the health department or social 
welfare department or whatever it is and to our chaplain and together 
they begin to work on this thing, so we do not get simply a lot of 
newspaper reports but we get the situation str: aightened out. 

The primary objective of the migrant ministry is “to carry forward 
an interdenominational home missions program that encourages and 
assists migrating farmworkers and their families to grow physically, 
mentally, morally, and spiritually so that they may become increas- 
ingly able to take their rightful place as citizens ina democracy.” In 
practice, the staff interpret the Christian message in terms simple and 
graphic and related to migrant experiences. 

In the migrant ministry, the churches are united to serve these men, 
women and children who are following the crops. This program is 
centered in the Christian faith and seeks to share that faith with the 
migrants. It seeks also to awaken the community, and that was 
spoken of this morning, I think, and by Mr. Greig this afternoon. 

It, also seeks to aw aken the community to the opportunity and obli- 
gation of sharing equally all the protective benefits and warmth of 
community life. It challenges the local churches to include these 
seasonal neighbors in their concern and full fellowship. It calls on 
the State and Nation to apply Christian principles to the economy 
in which migrants live and work. 

Although serving first in the area of Christianity in our desire to 
help these people, we are also realists. We're fully aware that prob- 
lems of migrancy are not only the problems faced by migrants, but 
that migrancy creates economic and social problems of magnitude. 
These are problems for employers, communities, as well as religious 
faiths and government. 

New York State, we know, has done more to find a solution to the 
migrant problem than most other States. However, unilateral 
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action—-and I believe this is important—by one State places its 
farmers at a competitive disadvantage with farmers of States which 
have no controls. I think this is especially true in terms of licensing 
of crew leaders and contractors. This is why we are certain Federal 
legislative control is an absolute necessity if there is to be a solution 
to the Nation’s migratory labor problem. 

We’ve said all these things [indicating written statement] and I 
have omitted some things here. However, the fact remains that the 
great number of migrant workers are still without most of the protec- 
tions which are provided to the great mass of other workers in our 
society. 

[In view of this extensive knowledge of the migrant situation, our 
services in the migrant field, and our association with the State and 
farm agencies, as well as other concerned groups, the New York State 
Council of Churches, urges immediate action be taken on: 

(1) The need for a better and a developing child care program, 
even in New York State where great strides have been made. The 
State of New York started this program 25 years ago and they took 
our first—the first director for the State was our director, as they 
moved her over into this job, but it hasn’t moved beyond that, and 
it should. 

(2) The need for more and better housing for migrants. Here I 
am speaking of my own experience, with nothing to do with the 
National Council of the State. It seems to me that Federal housing 
is almost an imperative. It seems to me we must come to the consid- 
eration that if you are going to regulate these you're going to have 
to build some housing where people can pay their rents that are 
decent and have a decent place to live—pay rents that are just and 
have a decent place to live, and the farmers can come in and hire 
their “day-haul” or whatever they want from this group. 

This way you can regulate all sorts of things, where now I don't 
see much hope of getting all these regulations adequately carried 
forward just by putting them on the law books or in legislations. 

(3) We need a control of crew leaders. I would join some of the 
others, and our organization would, in urging very, very strongly we 
do not. just lay one control on top of the other: where there is ade- 
quate protection in New York State—that is, adequate as far as we 
can get it at the present moment, at least—where they have control, 
that we avoid duplication. I think I need to say no more about that. 

(4) I think there is a need for regulation in terms of transporta- 
tion. This has to be carefully taken care of. It’s been done to quite 
a degree, to quite a great extent in New York State in terms of re- 
ciprocal driving permits and various things like that. We had an 
awful time for a while. 

(5) Amending of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to cover 
farmworkers, to prohibit hiring of children under 12 years of age 
as farmworkers. We are torn in New York State between 12 and 
14. We know now altogether too well what’s happening in these 
camps when these youngsters aren’t at work, but how do you put on 
adequate controls so you can let them work 4 hours and quit is some- 
thing we haven’t quite figured out ourselves and I think others are 
having trouble also. 
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We also need a better way of working out adequate schooling for 
these youngsters. We tried to pioneer in that in the State of New 
York. The State has tied in and has done a much better job, of 
course, but we find there is a need not only for children but for adults 
in New York State. Adult education has moved in and is doing a 
very good job in terms of sewing classes, in terms of learning to read 
and write, and all sorts of things. Some of these migrants, you 
would think, would be so tired they couldn’t move, yet after dark 
they go to one of our centralized school buildings and take some of 
these classes. It’s astonishing how much may be accomplished with 
a little urging on the part of somebody who cares. 

Then, last, although we offer no special formula, the New York 
State Council of Churches believes that because of the changing 
times and conditions, the problem of minimum wages for agric ul. 
tural workers or migratory laborers should be constantly watched 
to prevent the possible e xploitation of these people. This is especially 
true as mechanization comes in more and more. 

We at the State Council of Churches know we have a Christian re- 
sponsibility to assist these people as they come into our communities. 
We commend the State of New York for the action it has taken to 
bring about a solution, at least partially, to the migrant problem. 

We feel, however, that the Federal Government has a major respon- 
sibility to help these people, many of whom have no roots, no com- 
munity ties, no real feeling of belonging anywhere, to help them 
through legislation which would require in all States the minimum 
standards for the protection of migrant labor as developed in New 
York State, at least. There is still a tremendous job to be done in the 
migrant field. 

Through our 2 million church members across New York State and 
our 90 local Councils of Churches and 30 million members of the 
National Council of Churches, we pledge our continued interest for 
the spiritual, moral and physical well-being of these, our friends and 
coworkers, and also our continued efforts towards the ultimate solu- 
tion of the migrant problem. 

Senator Wiriiams. I was thinking as you concluded, Mr, Road- 
armel, I wish we had started our hearings here a couple of months ago 
with your testimony. It has taken us thousands of miles and many 
days and a couple of hundred witnesses just to find out many of the 
things that you discussed. 

Your conclusions of what the problems are in one case, the housing 
conclusion, we haven't come to that conclusion, but it’s 

Mr. Roaparme.. We haven't either but we’re on the way. 

Senator Witi1amMs. We're sort of moving in that direction. 

You could have saved us all this time and the taxpayers some money 
if we had known. 

Senator Javirs. I’m sorry my Washington office has destroyed the 
last 30 minutes for me, but that’s the fate of having a Washington 
office. 

I would like to express my appreciation for your testimony and I 
don’t know whether the representative of the NAACP js still here 
but I have read his statement and I think it’s extremely valuable and 
very important first-hand information for us to have, and I appre- 
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ciate your statement, Reverend Roadarmel. I know you well and 
know the organization so ver v well and I am glad to see the balance 
which you have in your statement and the under ‘standing that, as in 
so many human problems, we can’t—if we try to solve the whole prob- 
lem with some panacea we wouldn’t be successful. I agree with my 
colleague, Senator Williams, that what you have outlined as your con- 
clusions are very practical things we can do now which will, when 
couple a with a better climate in this whole situation, do a lot toward 
improving the situation. 

I hope that, also, we may have access to you when it comes to 
actually drafting the legislation. I would personally appreciate your 
advice and that of a number of the other agencies that have testified 
in the step-by-step process of developing the legislation. Thank you 
very much, 

Senator Witutiams. That concludes our list of scheduled witnesses 
and I have no further statement. 

This subcommittee meets in Philadelphia tomorrow morning at 
10 o'clock. 

Senator Javits. I have nothing further. 

Senator Wituiams. We will, I trust, be reporting from time to time 
on the activities of the subcommittee. 

Senator Javirs. If anyone wants to submit a statement who hasn’t 
been heard today because of the limitations of our time and schedule, 
the subeommittee will receive it. and may I assure you that we will 
read it carefully and if a followup is desirable we'll call you down 
to testify in Washington. 

This does not conelude the hearings of the subcommittee. There 
was just a certain limited time the subcommittee could give to New 
York City but we will have further hearings in other places and in 
Washington, so that if anyone submits a statement upon which we 
feel further elucidation is desirable, we'll call for it. 

Senator Witirams. Thank you very much. 

(The prepared statements of Mr, Roadarmel and Charles Barbutt, 
Association of Catholic Trade Unionists, New York, N.Y., will be 
found in the files of the subcommittee. ) 

Mr. Buackwetu. Mr. Chairman, we have received for the record a 
statement from the New York State AFL-CIO. 

Senator Wituiams. That will be included in the record at this point. 

(The prepared statement follows :) 


STATEMENT OF NEW YORK State AFL-CIO on MiGrRAtTory LABOR 


We would like to start off by saying that protective coverage for farmworkers 
is long overdue. We feel that the agricultural situation is basically an in- 
dustrial farm labor situation and that these workers are entitled to this pro- 
tective coverage. 

Here in New York State much has been done to improve the lot of the migra- 
tory farmworker, more perhaps than any other State except New Jersey, but 
this is not a problem for the States alone—it is an interstate problem. What has 
been done has hardly scratched the surface of this serious problem of the mi- 
gratory worker despite new regulations and new laws. Federal action is needed, 
and needed badly because the basic economic situation of these people has not 
improved at all and can not improve without Federal action. 

At the hearing held in New York City on December 7 by the Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor several bills were discussed dealing with migrant labor. One 
of these bills provided for minimum wage—providing for raising the minimum 
in three steps. We feel that this is not adequate and that there should be an 
immediate application of the same rate for farmworkers. 
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Two bills before the committee dealt with the subject of Federal regulation 
of crew leaders. While we are in accord generally with the provisions of these 
bills, we feel that the penalty provision should be much stronger. 

We feel that there should be a Federal minimum standard in the field of 
health, housing, and education and in this regard we are in accord with and 
approve the recommended housing standard of the President’s Committee on 
Migratory Labor. 

With regard to the bill which would extend prohibition on child labor to the 
agricultural field, we approve of this measure, but here, also, we feel that the 
restrictions on child labor without some program of child care and education 
are not sufficient. 

We wish also to take a strong stand on the issue that the same standard 
should prevail for domestic and foreign workers. We feel that there should be 
much stricter procedures for the certification of foreign workers because of the 
fact that in all too many instances foreign workers have been employed to under- 
eut standards. 

Reviewing the bills before the committee it appears that there is nothing in 
the proposed legislation that would guarantee minimum of employment to these 
migratory workers, which in turn would afford some guaranteed minimum in- 
come. A minimum wage is meaningless to these people because the average mi- 
gratory worker works about half the days of the year. He loses time because of 
the weather, because of the fact that crops are late, moving from place to place, 
ete. Just an hourly minimum is not the answer to his problem and will not 
increase his earnings. For it to have any meaning, he would have to have some 
guaranteed minimum of employment. 


(Whereupon, at 4:45 p.m., the hearings were adjourned to 10 a.m, 
December 8, 1959, in Philadelphia, Pa.) 
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(Washington, D.C., Lansing, Mich., Madison, Wis., St. Paul, 
Minn., Trenton, N.J., New York City, N.Y., and Philadelphia, 
Pa.) 


TUESDAY, DECEMBER 8, 1959 


U.S. SENATE, 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON Migratory Lapnor 
OF THE COMMITTEE ON Laspor AND Pusiic WELFARE, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

The subcommittee met at 10 a.m., pursuant to recess, 18th floor 
Commonwealth of Pennsylvania Building, Broad and Spring Garden 
Streets, Philadelphia, Pa., Senator Harrison A. Williams (chairman 
of the subcommittee) presiding. 

Present : Senator Williams (presiding). 

Committee staff members present: Frederick R. Blackwell, counsel 
to the subcommittee; and Raymond D. Hurley, minority professional 
staff member. 

Senator Witxi1ams. The Subcommittee on Migratory Labor will 
come to order. 

This is the last in a series of east coast hearings conducted by this 
subcommittee. The subcommittee has recently held hearings in New 
Jersey and New York on the subject of pending legislation ‘and other 
aspects of the migratory situation in the United States today. 

The pending legislation concerns a minimum wage floor for agricul- 
tural workers on large corporate farms; a Federal prohibition 
against. agricultural child labor; and Federal registration of crew 
leaders or labor contactors. 

The first witness will be Mr. Blumberg, business manager, Central 
Labor Union of Philadelphia and vicinity. 

Mr. Blumberg, will you be seated and proceed in your own way. 


STATEMENT OF NORMAN BLUMBERG, BUSINESS MANAGER, 
PHILADELPHIA BRANCH, AFL 


Mr. Brumpere. The American Federation of Labor is pleased to 
participate in the public hearings of the Senate Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor being conducted this morning under the chairman- 
ship of Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr. 

My presentation today is on behalf of the Pennsylvania Federation 
of Labor, A.F. of L., and as well in my capacity as the business man- 
ager of the Philadelphia branch of the American Federation of 
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We heartily agree with the purposes of your hearings as they pro. 
vide a splendid opportunity to focus attention of the public on the 
low wages and generally substandard housing and other conditions 
which seem to be the lot of the migratory worker and his family. Be. 
ing a part of an industrial large city does not lessen our interest in 
the plight of the migratory family or our desire to be a participant 
in hearings such as your committee is holding—in the hope that they 
will result in legislative action and legislative correction of the con- 
ditions disclosed. 

The national AFL-CIO, as far back as the 1955 national conven- 
tion, enacted a resolution expressing great concern with the continued 
national neglect and plight of the hundreds of thousands of migrant 
men, women, and children who harvest our Nation’s foods and fibers, 
The resolution to seek enactment of laws designed to meet special 
needs of migratory farmworkers by Congress and State legislatures 
was passed overwhelmingly. 

The resolution stressed the overdue need for establishing regula- 
tions for safe transportation, better housing, and health facilities and 
insuring ‘educational opportunities for the children of migrant 
families. 

We recommend that your subcommittee give its approval to legisla- 
tion introduced in Congress with specific intent and purposes to 
correct conditions of migratory workers. 

We call your attention as well to the need for the individual States 
to deal with their specific problem of migratory labor. In 1958, 
Maryland and Rhode Island joined the evergrowing number of States 
which made provision for committees to study problems of migrant 
workers and promote decent working and living conditions for such 
families. 

As a result of the New York Legislative Committee on Migrant 
Labor hearings conducted for many years, the New York laws for the 
protection of migrant workers were strengthened in many respects. 

The national AFL—CIO’s research division has estimated that the 
problem of migrant labor involves about 2 million men, women, and 
child farmworkers who average less than $900 a year income and are 
exposed to the worst types of exploitation by employers. 

Labor Secretary James P. Mitchell has stressed the migrant needs 
for protection of minimum wages and urgent needs for improved 
workers conditions in a farm economy. 

The American Federation of Labor emphatically supports soil 
conservation efforts; the development of crop insurance, and the in- 
clusion of farm operators and hired workers under social security, 
minimum wages, housing and health and educational facilities avail- 
able to all who live and work on farms. 

We are hopeful that your hearings will confirm the urgent need for 
legislative action and that you will therefore make your recommenda- 
tions of approval to the suitable bills to correct abuses and to provide 
protection for the migrant worker and his family. 

Thank you. 

Senator Witi1ams. Now we will hear from Mr. Harry Boyer, presi- 
dent, Pennsylvania CIO. 
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STATEMENT OF HARRY BOYER, PRESIDENT, PRESENTED BY 

JOSEPH M. WALSH, STAFF REPRESENTATIVE, PENNSYLVANIA 
CIO COUNCIL 









Mr. Watsn. I am Joseph M. Walsh, staff representative, Penn- 
sylvania CIO Council. 

Our State president, Harry Boyer, regrets that another engage- 
ment prevents his appearing here, and he asked me to present this 
statement for him. 

Senator Wiiu1AMs. We are happy to have you, Mr. Walsh. 

Mr. Watsu. The Pennsylvania CIO Council, representing 650,000 
members of affiliated AFL-CIO unions in this State, is eager to 
testify before this committee that it gives all-out support to the 
needed program on behalf of migrant workers and of the agricul- 
tural interests in Pennsylvania who are now the victims of unfair 
competition by their counterparts in other States, especially in the 
South. 

Our council, of which I have been president since 1946, has taken 
an active part in the entire problem of migrant workers in Penn- 
sylvania since a handful of courageous citizens in educational, re- 
ligious, and welfare circles first began to campaign more than 7 years 
ago. We have been an active participant in the splendid work done 
by the Governor’s committee on migratory labor headed by the 
secretary of labor and industry in the administrations of Governors 
John S. Fine, and George M. Leader, and the present Governor, 
David L. Lawrence. 

All of us in the CIO in Pennsylvania are proud of the notable 
improvement made in this field since 1952 and of the fact that Penn- 
sylvania is considered one of the most progressive and enlightened 
States in the Nation in alleviating the deplorable conditions which 
once prevailed among the 10,000 or more men and women and their 
children who harvest the crops each summer and fall. 

It is our firm conviction, however, that the final answer to the 
most serious phases of this subject can come only through Federal 
legislation. We are pleased to have a chance here today to testify 
in favor of these bills: (1) to provide Federal registration for crew 
leaders: and (2) to establish a national minimum hourly wage under 
the Fair Labor Standards Act for agricultural workers, beginning 
at 75 cents and advancing in 4 years to the Federal maximum, now 
$1: and (3) regulating child labor in agriculture. 

We would like to emphasize that, despite much propaganda cir- 
culated to the contrary by influential sources opposed to the trade 
union movement, there is nothing self-seeking or selfish in our motives 
in urging adoption of these three important pieces of legislation. 
Certainly no informed, realistic person can take seriously the fre- 
quent jibes that unions are trying to recruit new members and collect 
more dues. 

Our movement has always urged that agricultural workers be en- 
couraged to form trade unions and obtain the benefits of collective 
bargaining, as do workers in every other field. However, to impute 
selfishness to us at this point in the national situation is unfair and 
not warranted by the facts. We in the CIO council feel that such 
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legislation is for the advancement of the common good and the pro. 
motion of the general welfare as a matter of decency and right. 

Our experience in Pennsylvania in reducing and, in some cases 
the extent of exploitation and uncivilized, unchristian treatment of 
migrant laborers through control of so-called crew leaders prompts 
us to strongly urge the passage by Congress of the bills you have 
before vou, S. 1778 and S. 2498. 

With only a few States sharing the task, we in Pennsylvania have 
performed in ending the inhuman excesses of these crew leaders who 
exploit the migrants and it is obvious that Federal legislation is re. 
quired. Agencies in our State have found that regulation must ex. 
tend beyond the State border, although notable progress has been 
made by our Governor’s committee while these workers are within 
our own borders. This is particularly true for the Pennsylvania 
State Police who have done an excellent job of enforcing the auto- 
mobile regulations. Federal registration of crew leaders and the 
universal cooperation in this field would end the arrogant and con- 
temptuous attitude some of the crew leaders show, knowing that 
they would soon be passing on to other States. 

Unfair competition to the decent agricultural interests of Pennsy!- 
vania would be reduced or eliminated by passage of the bill (S. 
1085) establishing a national minimum wage rate for agriculture. 

Growers in low wage areas, paying such workers 51 cents an hour 
in the East South Central States, 58 cents an hour in the South At 
lantic States or 50 cents an hour in the Mexican-labor center of the 
Southwest should not be permitted to undercut farmers and producers 
in this and adjoining States. This is true especially because of fast 
service in shipping available to southern producers who speed their 
produce to our doorsteps and undersell our own farmers. Pennsyl- 
vania farmers commonly pay minimum rates of from 75 cents to $1 
an hour. In January of this year the composite rate in this State 
was 80 cents an hour. 

- Everybody, in luring the hired farm worker, numbering more than 

3 million, pays the same price for food, clothing and other essentials. 
For 50 years his wage has been lower than those of industrial and 
service workers. The average farm rate in 1958 was 76 cents an hour, 
compared to $2.13 for manufacturing employees and $1.13 for laun- 
dries, a typical low-wage industry. 

Annual average wages for farmworkers employed more than 2i 
days in 1957 was cited by Federal statistics as only $892, including 
$154 in nonfarm earnings. Surely the farm worker is the forgotten 
man and deserves human treatment and a floor under wages. This 
would encourage an adequate supply of citizen workers and dis 
courage reliance on foreign or imported supply. 

Only two States and Puerto Rico have farm minimum wages. Ex- 
perience with State minimum wage rates In nonfarm industries shows 
that State regulation is usually not what is most desirable because 
the rates set are too low and limited. Our State has made some 
progress in the past few years in raising the standard in hotels, motels 
and restaurants, laundries, and drycleaning establishments, after 
more than 20 years of pitifully low earnings. Only a Federal regula 
tion can establish a near-realistic rate for agriculture workers. 
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Family farms will not be affected by this legislation as it is esti- 
mated that 41 percent or some 1% million of the N vation’s farms do 
not employ any hired workers. These would be exempted. 

Common decency suggests that the national child labor standards 
should be applied to agriculture as provided in S. 2141. Work on 
farms is arduous and harder than most occupations. Children under 
14 years should not be permitted to stoop and bend for long hours 
under the hot sun. This bill would insure dividends also in that schools 
inmany of the farm areas would be operated for longer periods. Split 
sessions would be discouraged and the youngsters will obtain better 
education rather than under existing programs of taking “crop vaca- 
tions” during which they have forgotten much of what they learned 
earlier in the year. 

In this proposed legislation, too, adequate exemptions are provided 
fora farmer’s own children through the parental exemption clause in 
the Fair Labor Standards Act. The proposal to also include an exemp- 
tion for “swapping” of labor by families who operate neighboring 
farms. 

The Pennsylvania CIO Council believes that adoption of this legis- 
lation will serve the interests of the entire Nation. As a matter of 
conscience, decency and fair play, we urge this committee to act on the 
bills favorably and to encourage your colle “agues to work for passage 
and approval by the President. 

Thank you. 

Senator Wiiirams. Mr. Walsh and Mr. Blumberg, those statements 
are excellent indeed, and will be very helpful to the subcommittee in 
its work on this general problem. 

Mr. Blackwell. 

Mr. Birackwetv. I might raise for comment from both of you two 
aspects of this matter. I believe both of you gentlemen have given all 
due credit to the efforts of your State offic ials, to the sound legislation 
enacted by the State of Pennsylvania, now in effect, and to the fine im- 
plementation of that legislation that you have observed right here in 
your own State activities. Yet you both believe that there are still 
parts of this problem that cannot be reached by State action, and that 
there is most definitely a Federal role here to play. 

Would you care to comment on that, either to the Chair or to each 
other ? 

Mr. Watsu. Mr. Boyer pointed out in his statement here that, 
as applied to certain phases, based on 7 years’ experience in trying to 
clear up this mess, which was a disaster, particularly in relating to 
the crew leader with respect to exploitation, and the selling of booze, 
and the robbing of the people after their work—in Pennsylv ania they 
had to deal with the State police, but, as explained in Mr. Boyer’s 
statement, and they know they are going to leave Pennsylvania, they 
don’t care, but if they thought this was a national law, it would put 
the fear of God into a lot of them and make it easier to control ex- 
ploitation on the farm. 

I think all the unions will agree that we have to raise the standards 
of wages. If we let this go on where a Mexican wetback gets 50 
cents an hour for his labor, and the products that he helped raise are 
competing with the products raised in Gettysburg and York and 
Potter County, the only remedy is Federal legislation. 
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Mr. Biackwetu. Because the interstate character of the relatiop. 
ships involved is so clear and so important in the functioning of the 
relationship ? 


Mr. Buumperc. I would like to supplement my colleague’s state. 
ment here. 

Pennsylvania and the labor field have not yet merged, but we do 
work together, and on this subject I do wholly subser ibe to the state. 
ments made by President Boyer as well as Mr. Walsh here in the 
further explanation. And my comment here is that definitely we 
have no fault to find with the State legislature insofar as what the 
State is trying to do, and definitely we agree with the opinion that it 
cannot be done sole ly by the States, that it has to be done by Federal 
legislation. 

Mr. Birackwe t. It is also interesting to observe that, although your 
major interest would naturally be wages and w orking conditions, both 


of you are fully aware of the problems concerning the chidren of these 
citizens. 


Mr. Watsn. Correct. 

Mr. Buumperc. Right. 

Mr. Buackwetr. And you mentioned the need to improve the edu- 
cational opportunities. The subcommittee has received considerable 
evidence concerning the children of these people, and we find that 
when the opportunity is there the children take advantage of it, and 
it has an almost inspirational influence on the parents; “the parents 
have a new value injected into their lives by seeing their children 
progress in school. And even though the instances we have observed 
have been isolated, but certainly the general pattern is that w here the 
opportunity is not lacking, and where we have observed it in pilot 
project situations, it has worked well, it has been amazingly successful. 
And I wonder if you would care to ‘comment on the need to increase 
the educational opportunity on a national scale. 

Mr. Watsn. At the meeting of the Governor’s committee about 
2 months ago there were two very charming Negro girls maybe 18 
or 19 years “old who had worked summer after summer in the fields 
of Pennsylvania with their parents, up and back, and now they both 
have enrolled in college. And really it was inspiring to hear those 
girls get up and explain their experiences as they left Florida year 
after year and as they grew up. I think it typified just what we 

want done. It gives these people a vision that life can be something 
more than bending over in the hot sun. 

These girls are good students. One is going to Trenton, and the 

other one toa college i in Florida. 

It struck me that if somebody in a Government agency isn’t big 
enough to make plans, girls like these are going to continue to be 
cattle rather than dignified human beings. 

Mr. Buackwewt. Because they leave school early? 

Mr. Watsu. They don’t get a chance in school. As I understood 
it, the problem is in the South. We all know that the educational 
facilities in the South are not what they should be. In the early spring 
they all pack up and come North, and they get only a meager educa- 
tion. But because of the foresight of the men from State College, 
these young people were able—and the hundreds of children from 
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Potter County—to go to school in Pennsylvania, and it makes up for 
the deficiency, and helps them study. And here were two girls able 
to go to college because of the continued year-after-year training. 

But how much better it would be, in my opinion and in our opinion, 
if Uncle Sam would move in and put the blessing of the U.S. Gov- 
ernment on that instead of leaving it up to a few States who are try- 
ing to do something about it. 

Mr. Buackweu. I was just about to put that question to you. Al- 
though we have no legislation before the subcommittee concerning 
education, I wonder if it does strike you that this, too, is an area for 
Federal participation. 

Mr. Wausn. I think it is the next step. 

Mr. Biumpbere. It is an adjunct to the whole program. Education 
is the foundation, and I think we can eliminate all evils that exist, 
because the labor movement from time immemorial has always stressed 
the need for education, and the answer to your question is, yes, Govern- 
ment should take a vital part in planning for this program of educa- 
tion. 

Mr. Biackweti. Mr. Blumberg and Mr. Walsh, we thank you 
again. The chairman of the subcommittee and the other members of 
the subcommittee, though not here, will have this record available, 
and J assure you it will help tremendously in their work on this. 

Thank you, gentlemen, I appreciate your coming. 

Mr. Biumserc. I appreciate your putting me ahead on account of 
other meetings. 

Mr. Buackwe.u. We were happy to accommodate you. 

This symposium method which we just used here with two witnesses 
seemed to work so well that if it is agreeable with the persons here 
from church organizations, we will be happy to continue it in effect 
for receiving their testimony. 

We have more persons involved in this case—I believe we have 
five—but if all of these, all of this group of witnesses would just come 
on up and sit around the table, we will hear from each, and then if 
we have questions from the Chair or questions that any witness wishes 
to raise, we will proceed in that way. 

Will you seat yourselves from the Chair next to the reporter in the 
order in which I call the names. 

Miss Barbara Moffett, secretary, community relations program. 

Miss Morrert. I have with me Mrs. Alcock. 

Mr. Brackwett. Will you please bring your associate witness for- 
ward and identify her, too. 

Dr. Jesse D. Reber. 

Father Anthony F. Kane, the director, Catholic Apostolate for 
Migrants. Would you please come forws ard, Father. 

Mrs. Robert. Williams, the Pennsylvania Citizens Association for 
Health and Welfare. 

Miss Rebecca Smaltz. 

Miss Moffett and all of the others here at this table, you know, of 
course, that we are indeed happy to have you with us here this 
morning. 

Will you start, with Miss Moffett and go around the table. 

Please continue in your own way. 
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STATEMENTS OF BARBARA MOFFETT, SECRETARY, COMMUNITY 
RELATIONS PROGRAM, AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMIT. 
TEE; ACCOMPANIED BY MARIANA C. ALCOCK, CONNIE PENNING. 
TON, REV. ANTHONY F. KANE, DIRECTOR, CATHOLIC APOSTO. 
LATE FOR MIGRANTS; MRS. ROBERT WILLIAMS, PENNSYLVANIA 
CITIZENS ASSOCIATION FOR HEALTH AND WELFARE; AND 

REBECCA SMALTZ, NATIONAL CONSUMERS LEAGUE 


Miss Morrerr. I am testifying at the invitation of this subcom- 
mittee on behalf of American Friends Service Committee, the com- 
munity relations program of which I am national secretary. 

The service committee, as many of you may know, is a Quaker. 
sponsored international organization carrying on a wide variety of 
work in many parts of the world. The community relations program 
works in this country where we seek to add our etforts to those of 
other agencies. We try to work with other agencies whose primary 
concern is the dignity of the individual. We work in the field of inter- 
group relations and try to create a society where — can live in 
mutual acceptance of each other and each other’s differences. Our 
basic philosophy, as you know, causes us to view all people as children 
of one God and brothers of each other. For those who don’t accept 
our particular religious approach, we feel that it has its counterpart 
in a heritage of freedom and equality which we can all share and of 
which we can all be proud. 

In any testimony we give we try to speak from solid experience. 
ae I would like to take a minute to describe our experience in 

California turning to a local resident who can tell you of a situation 
here. 

We have been working for 4 years in Tulare County, Calif., carry- 
ing on a community development program in several communities of 
seasonal farm laborers. In that work we have tried to encourage 
the growth of leadership in these communities so that they might 
themselves develop the competence and the confidence required to 
meet their needs for such things as an adequate water supply, im- 
proved housing, recreation for their young people, and adult educa- 
tion. At the same time, we have tried to make the larger community 
aware of this situation, which is right on their doorstep, and then 
equally import: int we have sought out the leadership among farmers 
and at the State political level in an attempt so far really to just 
understand the complexities of this situation from all of those in- 
volved in it. 

I emphasize that because the next statement is one which would 
summarize our general feeling after this 4 years of work. Added to 
those 4 years of work also is the experience of a hundred or more 
young people who have participated in service committee youth proj- 
ects which have worked in areas where there are migrant laborers. 
These people have come to this country and from abroad, and they 
have had a look at this part of the economy. 

This is what has become clear to us. We feel that the plight of 
farm labor is not the result of employer oppression, or of a deliberate 
national policy to degrade farmwork or to impose second-class citizen- 
ship upon those who do it. Rather we see it as the unintended result 
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of special problems in the agricultural economy we are going to take 
the best efforts of government, farmer, farm laborers, and concerned 
citizens to solve. 

And as far as any effective action at the local level goes, we feel 


that the solution will be found only when the farmer, the farm 
laborer, and the responsible citizenry see the problems of the agri- 
cultural economy as shared ones, and go to work on them together. 

We hope very much that this subcommittee will be able to con- 
tinue its hearings in California, and get close to the local problems 
there. Were they to go to California we are sure that they would 
hear testimony from those directly and deeply involved in that situa- 
tion, and perhaps even from a seasonal farm laborer, which would be 
avery good addition here. 

[ would like to submit here some testimony which comes out of 
our California situation, and it can just become part of the record. 

(The testimony referred to follows:) 


TESTIMONY PREPARED FOR NATIONAL ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON FARM LABOR REGARD- 
ING AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE EXPERIENCE IN WoRK WITH 
SEASONAL FARM LABOR 


“They are paying just $2 a hundred pounds for scrapping cotton; but what’s a 
fellow to do? I’ve got 10 kids to feed, and another is on the way. The dew was 
heavy this morning and we didn’t get started until nearly 10. It gets dark so 
early now—everyone was out of the fields by 4:30. I just did make a hundred 
pounds today. We'll finish the field tomorrow. I don’t know whether we'll find 
another field or not. Cotton went out mighty early this year.” 

Out of despair, yet struggling to preserve his sense of dignity and worth, came 
this statement reflecting some of the real needs of the seasonal farm laborer. 
O’Neal Hamilton could not formulate these needs in terms of a minimum wage 
for agriculture, unemployment insurance, full social security coverage, or the 
right to collective bargaining, but he does see that the industrial worker seems 
to fare better. He wonders why. 

The plight of the farm laborer has received a great deal of attention. Great 
strides have been made in better health services, more adequate housing, safer 
transportation, more schooling, and the elimination of most hurtful child labor, 
But little has been done about the one aspect of the problem which, more than 
anything else, will restore the laborer’s sense of human dignity. A person’s 
concept of himself depends largely upon his estimate of how others feel about 
him. For the man who has only his labor to sell the estimate of others is re- 
flected in the wages he receives. In the broader sense “wages” include the cash 
return for labor, the fringe benefits which make for economic security, and the 
status of the occupation in the social structure. 

The prestige factor of being a teacher has often been used to offset the financial 
returns. But this is hardly true in farming. The expression: “He is just a 
farmer,” reflects our stereotyped thinking about farming. The roll of the farm 
laborer is even lower in the prestige scale. It is generally held that anyone can 
do farm labor and that agriculture should absorb all of the Nation’s unemploy- 
ables. Farmers, too, put farm labor at the bottom of the pestige scale. Witness 
the fact that first one foreign group, then another, has been brought in to work 
the crops—Chinese, Japanese, Filipinos, and now the braceros from Mexico, yet 
they are denied citizenship status. 

One very obvious exception to the negative-prestige quotient is the mythical 
concept of the family farm as the cornerstone of American democracy. But the 
irony of it is that this positive attribute is so often used to entrench the negative 
Position. This play of forces is readily apparent to anyone familiar with the 
social legislation of the last 40 years. As the United States has shifted from 
being a farming nation to becoming an industrial nation, laws have been passed 
to protect the industrial worker. Without exception these laws have carried 
clauses excepting agricultural workers. The argument has been that extension 
of these protections to the farmworker would be too much for the farmer to bear, 
and the “backbone of American democracy” would break. The validity of this 
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argument is somewhat questionable. The commercial farmer buys his tractor, 
gasoline, fertilizer, transportation, and even his processed food in an economy 
which provides industrial labor with all of the advantages to which he maintains 
his own laborers are not entitled. 

The cash wage structure for farm labor can be taken as the pivot point around 
which the human dignity of the farm laborer swings. At present the agricul- 
turalist enjoys a relatively free labor market. Each laborer is free and inde 
pendent of all others, there is a relatively unlimited supply (although distribution 
may sometimes be a problem) ; the work is relatively unskilled ; the compensation 
is on a piece-rate basis. The farm labor market is to all intents and purposes 
the last remaining vestige of a free labor market in the American economy. It 
is argued that any tampering with the wage structure would raise income and 
many workers would leave the market. This argument is predicated on the 
assumption that farm labor has become accustomed to living on a low income 
and has no desire to improve its economic position. It is stated that when the 
necessary income is achieved the worker leaves the market for a period of 
leisure. When necessity presses, wives and children go into the fields. Low 
wages keeps this necessity a constant reality and thus assures the grower of a 
large labor force. 

It is true that many piece-rate workers remain in the fields each day until a 
given dollar amount is earned. This is their simplified bookkeeping system, and 
not necessarily an indication of their contentment with a low standard of living, 
As the season progresses, many laborers do leave the labor market. The reasons 
are often more psychological than economic; they have to do with the laborer’s 
concept of his own worth and sense of dignity. As John Bell put it: “Should I 
cut grapes all day for $4? I can do better than that just puttering around the 
house, and I don't have to put up with one boss saying, ‘You're cutting off too 
much rotten,’ and 10 minutes later another boss comes along and says, ‘Cut off 
more of the rotten.’’’ Some people will not sell their sense of self-worth for $2a 
day if it means picking cotton and crawling 6 or 8 hours on the damp ground 
under cloudy skies, nor will they sell their labor for $4 if it means cutting grapes 
for 10 hours under the broiling sun. 

The economics of farm wages seem to have the same mythical roots as the 
concept of the family farm as the pillar of the American democratic system. 
When one tries to learn the basis for the wage paid in any given crop, the eco- 
nomic factors are evasive. If any scientific studies have been made to determine 
the wage that could be paid agricultural labor, they should be brought to the fore. 
The evidence now available indicates that wages are based on the concept of what 
the farmers of a given area think a day’s work is worth, rather than upon the 
productive capacity of labor or the ratio between costs of production and market 
price. In some instances the converse may he true—the grower pays what he 
thinks he has to pay in order to secure the labor he needs, but in essence the 
two reasons are the same. This is illustrated by the variations in farm wages 
across the country. Differences seem to be on an area basis rather than on @& 
crop basis. A case in point is cotton chopping. The Arkansas rate for cotton 
chopping was $9.40 per hour while in the Imperial Valley the rate was $0.70 per 
hour, and in the San Joaquin Valley of California the rate was $0.90 to $1 an 
hour. Piece-rate work is geared to the amount a good worker can earn in a day. 
But the wage must always be such that the work is kept in line. Some time ago 
the fastest lemon picker in the crew was fired. When the grower was asked why, 
he said, “He has earned $35 a day for the last 3 days and I’m not going to pay any 
damn ‘nigger’ $35 a day. It will just spoil him so that he won’t ever work.” 

The grower’s concept of what a laborer should earn in a day has not changed 
with the rising cost of living. The fragmentary studies of the changes in farm 
wages during the postwar years reveal that the California tomato harvest paid 
15 to 20 cents per 50-pound box in 1943, while in 1957 the wage was only 11 cents 
for a 50-pound box. This is a decrease of 37 percent. A few crops such as raisins 
and oranges experienced an exceptional wage increase of about 20 percent. 
Variations in wages in most crops show very little change, however. While 
wages for farm labor have been frozen, the cost of living has gone un 23 percent 
since 1950. During this period the average income of nonfarm families rose 41 
percent. The contention of many farm laborers that they were better off during 
the great depression may not be the gross exaggeration it seems. 

The freezing of farm wages is hard to understand in light of the farm laborers’ 
increasing productivity. During the 10-veor neriod (1947 to 1957) the per-man- 
hour production for all crops in the United States increased 51 percent. In the 
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Pacific Coast States the increase was 36 percent. In the crops requiring the larg- 
est aluounts of hand labor on the Pacific coast the changes were as follows ; Vege- 
tables, 35 percent ; fruits and nuts, 6 percent ; sugar, 48 percent ; cotton, 105 per- 
cent. On the basis of these figures it would be assumed that certain crops were 
in a position to pay better wages than other crops. However this is not the 
situation. Tractor drivers receive the same wage whether they are cultivating 
cotton or peaches, and a good picker can make about $10 a day in either crop. 

Growers will be quick to point out that they too have had a rough time in 
the last 10 years. On the national basis figures show that the commercial farm 
family has experienced a 19 percent decline in farm income during the past 
10 years. They will also point out the cost-price squeeze, and the rapid decline 
in the number of farms. These are facts of the changing economy of the Nation 
and must be dealt with as such. They cannot justly be put forth as reasons 
for isolating the farm economy from its responsibilities to labor, be it owner- 
operator labor or seasonal hired labor. There is that school of thought that 
maiintrins that wages received by farm owner-operators cannot be any higher 
than that paid to hired labor. If this economic assumption is valid, then per- 
haps the plight of agriculture is due to the fact that it has isolated itself from 
the main current of the American economy. Some growers state that they are 
paying 'abor all they can afford to pay, and that if wages are to be increased 
they will have to come from higher prices. Since all agricultural produce is 
in essence, sold at auction, they argue that there is no way to increase prices. 
Competent economists, however, point out that the margin of profit can come 
from changes in the land rent structure and from increased efficiency in pro- 
duction. Industry is constantly forced to improve its efficiency by demands of 
labor, and there is no reason to believe that agriculture would not do the same. 

Organized agriculture has used its managerial ability to press government 
for subsidies, quota restrictions and pro rata formulas, all designed to protect 
the economic foundations of the commercial farm. In the case of crops with 
direct subsidies every taxpaying citizen, and, therefore, the farm laborer, has a 
direct interest. The wage of the laborer is an element given careful considera- 
tion in contracts between Government and industry. Is it not strange that this 
same principle has not been extended to Government subsidies to agriculture? 
A move in this direction would seem to be a logical first step in dealing with 
farm labor wages. Care should be exercised, however, so that wages would 
not be frozen at a minimum as seems to be the case in the precedent-setting 
Sugar Act. 

Farmers in the high wage areas are faced with the competition of crops pro- 
duced in low wage areas. This regional increase in the cost of production is 
often compounded by being further from markets and the resulting increase in 
transportation costs. At least one of these factors could be equalized by extend- 
ing minimum wage legislation to cover agriculture. 

As important as the hourly or piece-rate wage may be, the laborer never loses 
sight of the fact that he and his family must live the year around. A large 
portion of our population is covered by the annual wage concept. This is true 
of all salaried employees, and many industries have labor contracts which em- 
body this principle. Unemployment insurance is a recognition of the necessity 
for deducing the seasonality of work. Farmwork is excluded by specific refer- 
ence from this protection. The fieldworkers are conscious of this exclusion and 
it stings their pride. 

While recognizing the complicating factors which would be involved in extend- 
ing unemployment insurance to farm labor, they are not sufficient grounds 
for continuing the exclusion. In most eases the additional bookkeeping involved 
would merely mean the efficient use of present staff and facilities. Under the 
present system the general relief load in areas of high seasonal labor make 
substantial demands upon the farmer in the form of taxes for welfare purposes. 
In Tulare County, Calif., over 10 percent of the population received emergency 
assistance during the spring of 1958. This is an example of direct costs to 
the farmers. Indirect costs to the taxpaying farmer include the load upon the 
county hospital which results from dire need, educational losses because chil- 
dren are improperly clothed and undernourished, and welfare chiseling. Many 
a father is confronted with the fact that his family would be better off if he 
left the State: the aid to needy children grant is larger than the earnings of 
many farm laborers when they work every available hour. As the record shows 
all too clearly, many men succumb to this temptation. 

At one time the bookkeeping argument was put forward as the main objection 
to social security coverage for the farm laborer. A compromise was arrived at 
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which excludes the first $150 a labor earns from any employer each year, on q 
piece-rate basis, or the first 20 days of employment on an hourly basis. There 
have been many stories circulated about workers who walked out of the fields 
when they had earned $149 to prevent deduction from their wages. While these 
stories were told to emphasize the irresponsibility of labor it must be pointed 
out that in reality the system worked against the growers’ own interest. If 
the social security coverage for farm laborers were the same as for the indus. 
trial worker, this type of walking off the job would not result. Farm labor hag 
learned the value of social security coverage and wants credit for all wages 
earned. For this reason they are perfectly willing to have farmers and labor 
contractors deduct social security from the first day's wages. Many irregulari- 
ties have resulted from this practice. It is not uncommon for workers to report 
that their employer made deductions from each paying, but never asked for 
name or social security number. The Internal Revenue Service investigates 
these cases when brought to its attention. In one case the employer told the 
internal revenue investigator that the 3 percent deduction was an employment 
fee. In another case the contractor told the employee who questioned the prae- 
tice to look him up at the end of the year and the deductions would be returned. 
Such practices are obvious violations of the law and bilk the laborers of benefits 
which will be sorely needed at the time of retirement or death. Uniform coy. 
erage for all workers at all times would eliminate these abuses. 


SUMMARY 


The farmer has been protected from labor legislation by the aura surrounding 
the concept of the family farm as the nusery of American democracy. There is 
no evidence, however, to support the assumption that the seasonal farm laborer 
contributes to the strength of the American culture. Starvation wages, ostra- 
cism because of dress and manner, lack of education, are the typically identify- 
ing characteristics of this group of citizens. These are not the characteristics 
of the seedbed of democratic freedom and culture. 

The shortage of domestic farm laborers can be attributed to the fact that 
labor is available only to the extent that the worker is willing to accept all of 
the specific conditions under which the work is to be performed. In addition 
to the cash wage the farmworker must be willing to accept adverse weather, 
physical pain caused by stretching, stooping, and lifting, forced idleness due to 
the seasonality of the work, and the debasement which comes from doing the 
work with the lowest prestige value. 

As long as the annual wage for farmwork is insufficient to provide the bare 
necessities of life—a minimum diet and a dry place to sleep—we cannot expect 
U.S. citizens to flock to the fields. By the same token we can understand why 
the bracero so readily accepts this work at the “prevailing wage.” A bracero 
can come out of a mountain village as the lowest peon, work in California fields 
for 3 months, and return home a member of the upper middle class, because 
of the differences in economic stands of the two countries. There can be little 
doubt that “Americans” would willingly accept the most grueling farm jobs if 
they received a comparable return. 

In the free labor market, workers’ wives are forced into the fields by economic 
necessity, to do what is generally considered to be the most grueling work under 
the most arduous conditions. Is it morally defensible to keep wages down in 
order to force hands into the fields, when it means that children must harvest 
our crops or starve? It is time that the laborers who provide us with the best 
diet in the world are given the same protections afforded the laborers whe 
provide us with the luxuries of life. 

Just as industry has adjusted to the demands placed upon it by society, 80 
too, can agriculture. 


Miss Morrert. In the meanwhile, in addition to these general state- 
ments, which I would like to repeat are just a plea as an approach 
to this problem which recognizes it as a shared one, and no one’s Ie 
sponsibility, we would like to introduce some local testimony which 
will be relevant to some of your proposed legislation, and which may 
be helpful to you. But I have one more general remark. In case the 
fact that all that we have said nationally is a general sort of state 
ment, and might give the impression that we don’t think legislation 
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is important—and I think sometimes religious agencies are considered 
to underrate the value of legislation—I would like to say that the com- 
munity relations program of the service committee sees a very im- 
portant role for law in changing economic and social situations. And 
we would be very much in support of legislation in this field. 

We feel that laws are best made when all affected by them can 
yoice their opinions about them. And in the farm labor field we 
see that the farmer and the grower have their voices in Washington 
and their votes at home, and that in most cases the migrant workers 
have neither of those. 

Therefore, we are very glad to be able to have with us a Friend, a 
Quaker from nearby Chester County, who is close to the needs of 
migrant workers and who can provide the subcommittee with some 
facts on the local situation. She is Mariana Alcock, and she speaks 
for herself. 

(The prepared statement of Miss Moffett follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF Miss BARBARA MOFFETT 


My name is Barbara Moffett. I am testifying at the invitation of this sub- 
committee on behalf of the American Friends Service Committee, the community 
relations program of which I am national secretary. The American Friends 
Service Committee is a Quaker-sponsored international organization carrying 
on a wide variety of work in many parts of this world. The community rela- 
tions program of the service committee adds its efforts to those of other agencies 
seeking to build a society in which the dignity of the individual is recognized 
and where we may live together in mutual acceptance and with respect for 
differences. Our basic philosophy causes us to view all people as children of 
one God and brothers of each other. For those who do not accept our particu- 
lar religious approach we feel that it has its counterpart in a heritage of free- 
dom and equality in which all share. 

In any testimony it gives, the service committee tries to speak from solid ex- 
perience. We have been working for 4 years in Tulare County, Calif., carrying 
on a community development program in several communities of seasonal farm 
laborers. In our work we have tried to encourage the growth of leadership in 
these communities so that they might develop both the competence and the con- 
fidence to meet their needs for an adquate water supply, improved housing, 
recreation for young people and adult education. We have at the same time 
sought to make the larger community aware of the extent and acuteness of the 
distress at its doorstep. Equally imoprtant, we have sought out leadership 
among the farmers and at the State political level in our effort to understand 
the complexities of this particular agricultural situation. 

In the course of our experience, which also includes the experience of more 
than 100 young people from many parts of this country and other countries 
who have participated in AFSC youth projects in areas where migrant labor 
is used, it has become clear to us that the plight of farm labor is not the result 
of employer oppression or deliberate national policy to degrade farmwork or 
to impose second class citizenship on those who doit. Rather it is the unintended 
result of special problems of agricultural economy which will take the best efforts 
of government, farmers, farm laborers and concerned citizens to solve. We feel 
that at the community level the solution will be found when the farmer, the 
farmworker and a responsible citizenry see the problems of our agricultural 
economy as a Shared responsibility, and seek to work together to solve those 
problems. 

We hope very much that this subcommittee will continue its hearings near to 
the local problems and that it will get to California where firsthand testimony on 
that situation too and some approaches to solving problems would be available 
from those directly and deeply involved, including the seasonal farm laborer. 

Meanwhile, in addition to these general statements, which are in essence an 
urgent plea for an approach to this problem area which will recognize it as a 
shared one, we would like to introduce some local testimony which will be rele- 
vant to specific legislation and helpful to the subcommittee at that point. 
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Lest our general remarks in which we have tried to state a point of view on 
how things can get done at the community level give an impression that we do 
not attach importance to legislation in this field, let me say that the community 
relations program of the AISC sees a clear and important role for law in facili. 
tating social and economic adjustments. We feel further that laws are best made 
when all affected by them voice their opinions about them. In the farm labor 
field, farmer and grower have their voices in Washington and their votes at 
home. This is not the case for the migrant worker, who has neither in most cases, 

Therefore we have asked a Quaker from nearby Chester County who is close 
to the needs of migrant workers there to provide the subcommittee with facts on 
a local situation and with a statement on what legislation might be helpful. She 
is Mariana Alcock, who speaks for herself. 

Mrs. Acock. The work of the Chester County Migrant Committee, 
an independent citizens group, is centered at the camp near Cochran- 
ville, Pa., where this season three crews of southern Negro migrant 
farmworkers lived for nearly 3 months. There were about 170 adults 
and 20 children. The committee coordinated health, education, and 
recreation programs, provided a chaplain, and was instrumental in 
obtaining a social worker and teachers to operate a day care center 
financed by State funds. Members of the committee got to know some 
of the migrants and to talk with them about their hopes and problems, 

Since the committee was formed 6 years ago conditions have im- 
proved. In Pennsylvania we have an active Governor’s Committee 
on Migratory Labor and regulations requiring that camps and crew 
leaders be licensed. To be really effective these should be Federal 
regulations, When legislation became effective in Pennsylvania, the 
opportunity existed, since Chester County borders on Maryland, for 
the labor contractor and crew leaders to move into Maryland where 
licensing didn’t exist and thus escape their responsibilities. 

Federal legislation would also end confusion about the responsibili- 
ties of the crew leaders. The crew chief’s action and sitiadlen imme- 
diately affect the migrant’s well-being and ability to make a living for 
himself and not be a charge on the community. A migrant worker 
may never meet the farmer whose tomatoes he picks nor the labor con- 
tractor in whose camp he lives. He is isolated from the community. 
He is dependent on the crew leader for the next job, finding him a place 
to live, in many cases for his meals, and usually for all of his trans- 
portation. Whether or not he works tomorrow depends on the ar- 
rangements the crew leader has made with the grower or labor con- 
tractor. How much he earns and how much he owes depends on the 
crew leader. The degree of order in the camp is determined by the 
crew leader who also is the source of weekend entertainment often con- 
sisting of whisky, women, and “Georgia skin,” a gambling game. 
Enactment of crew leader registration would be an important step for- 
ward in preventing abuse of migrant workers. 

Let’s look at the sort of financial problems a migrant has. Mr. F., 
93. unable to read or write, but a good worker, was stranded in 
North Carolina by a crew leader who left without naying him. When 
he joined the crew that brought him to Cochranville, he had to get his 
meals on credit at the camp kitchen. He arrived here $22 in debt. 
The first week he earned $12.65. The “old folks,” as he called the 
crew leader and his wife, kept $12 and gave him 65 cents. Three 
weeks later when he got a job on his own with a local farmer, he owed 
the old folks $39. He escaped this involvement of ever deenening 
debt only when the farmer helped him settle the debt question with the 
crew leader and when he arranged to cook his own meals. 
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James and Lavinia M. had to borrow $11.35 for food when they 
first got here. In spite of both of them Se oerane every chance they 

ot, 3 weeks later they were ahead only $ 

It should be required that the crew chick keep written records of the 
worker’s earnings, debts, interest charges, and social security pay- 
ments. Such records should be inspected. Adequate crew leader 
registration to my mind means not only reenforcement of regulations 
but also that real effort be made to help crew leaders understand them. 

It seems to me that crew leaders should be financially responsible 
for returning the migrant to his winter home. In this one camp, a 
mother with “eight little children had to be sent back to Florida with 
DPA funds when she couldn’t earn enough to feed the family. An- 
other mother with four children was pregnant when she left Florida. 
She was hospitalized twice and finally sent home—all at State expense. 
The bare facts tell you nothing of the despair these women felt at 
being unable either to care for their families or get back home. 

On a cold November mor ning the last group left camp in an old bus 
with no windows and a gaping hole in the floor. These people came 
from Florida and expected to return there but the crew leader decided 
to head for Mississippi. Without $35 for bus fare, a migrant had 
little choice but to go along to Mississippi. 

It would be hard to hold the crew leader responsible for housing 
since at Cochranville this is provided by the labor contractor who 
contacts the crew leaders, but he should be accountable for order at 
the camp. In this isolated camp without alternative activities, drink- 
ing and gambling began Friday evenings and continued until money 
ran out. This could not happen without the consent of the crew 
leader. On at least one occasion the people were unable to work and 
on others they worked poorly. If these crew leaders were faced with 
the loss of their licenses not in just one State but throughout the coun- 
try, they would hesitate to promote such activities. 

T have concentrated on the role of the crew leader because clarifica- 
tion of his responsibilities would have a direct impact on working and 
living conditions of migrant labor. Crew leader registration seems 
one logical point to take hold of the problems of migratory labor. 

Thank you. 

Senator Witu1ams. Thank you, Mrs. Alcock. 

Dr. Reser. On behalf of the Pennsylvania Council of Churches, 
the approximately 10,000 related Protestant churches and for myself, 
I wish to thank the subcommittee and its distinguished chairman, 
Senator Williams, for this opportunity to present our position con- 
cerning the problems of agricultural migratory labor. 

In the 13 years that the Protest: ant churches of the Commonwealth 
have attempted to minister to the migrants. we have come face to face 
with many of the problems inherent in the situation. 

Through the efforts of a small group of dedicated citizens of 
Pennsylvania working through the Pennsylvania Council of Churches 
and in cooperation with the National Council of Churches, the mi- 
grant ministry was started in our Commonwealth in 1946. From this 
humble beginning the work has grown to the place that over 4,000 
migrants are reached each year through the migrant summer staff of 
12 chaplains. These chaplains serve in 10 counties under the direction 
of 10 local migrant committees composed of representatives of the 
churches in their communities. The local projects are planned and 
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administered by the local migrant committees and coordinated 
through the State Council of Churches. 

The migrant ministry is a cooperative program of the churches on 
local, State and national levels. The purpose is the same across the 
Nation, whether it is in Pennsylvania, Florida, or Colorado. That 
purpose is as follows: 

In the migrant ministry the churches are united to serve men, 
women, and children who are following the crops. This program 
is centered in the Christian faith and seeks to share that faith with 
the migrant and to develop in him a sense of his personal worth, 
belonging, and responsibility. It seeks to awaken the community to 
the opportunity and obligation of sharing equally all the protective 
benefits and warmth of community life. It calls on the State and Na- 
tion to apply Christian principles to the economy within which mi- 
grants live and work. 

Constantly we are reminding our summer staff that the chief aim 
of our ministry is to help each person achieve a sense of “personal 
worth, belonging. and responsibility.” This might be in a baseball 
game, a friendly family night, a worship service. 

Always our program must be concerned with the whole man. How- 
ever, the services of the churches are not enough. 

All of us in Pennsylvania who are interested in the problems of 
the migrants are deeply indebted to the Governor’s Committee on Mi- 
gratory Labor. Much has been done under the aggressive and con- 
structive leadership of the Honorable William L. Batt, Jr., Secretary 
of the Department of Labor and Industry, to improve the sorry lot 
of these “voiceless people.” The substantial gains made in the hous- 
ing and living conditions are largely due to the efforts of Secretary 
Batt and his committee. 

But, in spite of this kind of leadership which has developed one 
of the Nation’s outstanding State migrant programs, there are still 
many problems remaining ‘which cannot be solved by Pennsylvania 
or any other individual State. These unresolved problems are pri- 
marily of an interstate nature. Because this is true, it is most im- 
portant that the Federal Government play a major role in finding 
solutions to the unsatisfactory migrant situation that prevails 
nationally. 

It is most heartening to all who are concerned about the “forgotten 
people” who harvest our crops, to hear of the growing awareness of 
both cee ater and the executive branch of the Federal Government 
in regard to this most complex problem. The operations of the Senate 
subcommittee, the pending bills on crew leaders, registration, on 
minimum wages for agricultural laborers, on loans for migrant 
housing and child labor in agriculture, are all evidences of this 
growing awareness. 

I have read, ar eee and thoughtfully, the statement of the Hon- 
orable David L. Lawrence, Governor of Pennsylvania, on the prob- 
lems of migr yess farm labor as presented or as to be presented—and 
I came late here, I do not know whether this had been presented—and 
fully concur with his position and support it. If the type of Federal 
legislation as outlined by the Governor could be secured, it would 
certainly go a long way toward cor recting the iniquities in the agri- 
cultural migratory labor situation. 
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The minimum requirement to deal with this problem is proper regu- 
lations dealing with crew leaders or labor contractors. The exploita- 
tions of migrants by their crew leaders is a widespread practice. The 
overcharging for meals and commissary food, trading in illicit wines 
and liquors, and operating gambling, marihuana, and prostitution 
rackets are all too often associated activities of crew leaders. 

I would suggest the strengthening of Senate bill 2498 regulations 
to prohibit— 

(1) the overcharging for food and other necessities of life; 
(2) the illegal sale of wines and liquors (which is a major 
problem in many of our Pennsylvania migrant camps). 

I am greatly indebted to you, Senator Williams, and to your sub- 
committee for giving me an opportunity to speak in behalf of these 
“voiceless people” who come yearly to our Commonwealth to aid in 
harvest ing the ¢ rops. 

It is my sincere hope that your committee will recommend to Con- 
gress an omnibus bill that will deal adequately with these conditions 
under discussion today. A nation with high living standards such 
as we like to boast about cannot honorably ignore the plight of these 
people. 

Experience over 30 or 40 years proves conclusively that only the 
Federal Government can deal effectively with the situation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Winurams. Thank you, Dr. Reber. 

The next witness is Father Kane. 

Father Kane. I am Father Anthony F. Kane, the director of the 
Catholic Apostolate for Migrants in the Diocese of Harrisburg, and 
by appointment of the Cardinal Archbishop of Philadelphia I repre- 
sent all the Catholics of the province of Pennsylvania at the meetings 
of the Governor’s committee for migratory labor. 

Many factors contribute to the deplorable « -onditions—moral, social, 
physical, and economic—existing among the migrant farm laborers 
and their families. However, the immediate and the most important 
cause of these conditions is the totally inadequate income of the mi- 
grant workers. 

All who are familiar with the migrant worker problem know that 
the average worker does not earn enough to provide decent housing, 
clothing, and food for himself and his family, to say nothing of 
providing hospital and medical care, educational and recreational 
opportunity, and, of course, he cannot even dream of saving enough 
money to eventually purchase a home and provide for the future needs 
of the family. 

I would estimate that the average migrant laborer will need at 
least $1,000 additional income per year to provide decent living con- 
ditions for himself and his family, and these would meet only the 
minimum standards. Hence, I say that the wages paid migrant 
workers are completely inadequate, and on the average should be 
doubled. It is completely futile and a waste of time to make any 
attempt to ameliorate the living conditions of the migrant worker, 
unless a realistic effort is made to substantially increase his annual 
earnings. ‘ 

Another cause of the deplorable condition of the migrant worker is 
the lack of continuous employment. The very nature of his occupa- 
tion necessitates loss of working time spent in traveling, in looking for 

45576—60——40 
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or negotiating for work, and during periods when there are no crops 
to be harvested, at least among a substantial part of the migrant labor 
force. 

Now, if the average daily wage of the migrant worker were high, 
this would compensate in part for the lack of steady employment, 
The distressing truth is, however, that the migrant farmworker is at 
the very bottom of the wage scale. In 1957 the average gross hourly 
earnings of workers in manufacturing was $2.07; in building and 
construction, $2.96; and in agriculture, 73 cents. The construction 
worker does not alw: ays have steady work, but to compensate for its 
lack, he receives the highest wages among all workers. The migrant 
worker has no compensation w hatever. 

A third important factor contributing to the miserable condition of 
the migrant workers is the lack of worker organizations to protect 
them from exploitation. Here, again, the very nature of the work 
makes it extremely difficult if not practically impossible to attempt to 
organize migrant farmworker unions. Since the workers are unable 
to bargain collectively, they are in effect forced to accept the wage 
an employer decides to pay. 

A fourth important factor adversely affecting the migrant worker 
is the lack of adequate protective legislation, “particularly Federal 
legislation. Some progress has been made in recent years in certain 
States which have enacted some protective legislation. But I think 
it will require 25 or 50 years for all States concerned to adopt proper 
uniform legislation. Indeed, the States which have made progress 
in this respect and have done the most to improve conditions for the 
migrant worker see most clearly the need for Federal legislation to 


protect these States from unfair competition from substandard States. | 


I would like to suggest some remedies: 

(az) A realistic Federal minimum wage law for farm labor is es- 
sential. Such a law would increase the local labor supply, and 
especially in those areas, notably Texas, where American citizens are 
forced to migrate to seek work because they cannot exist on the wages 
paid to imported foreign labor, Mexican nationals in this case. We 
have the strange anomaly of Texans of Mexican descent migrate 
while Mexican nationals come into Texas to work. 


(6) The wage rate for migrants must be the prevailing wage rate | 


for local labor on the same job. 
(c) There is need for Federal legislation governing labor con- 


tractors strict enough to protect the migrant from exploitation in | 


any form. 

(d) There should be Federal legislation governing the transporta- 
tion of migrants assuring safe and comfortable transportation equal 
to that provided for other interstate and intrastate workers in the 
same area. 

(e) Housing for migrants must meet decent legislative standards, 
State or Federal, preferably the latter. 

(f) The migrant worker must be guaranteed by law absolute free- 
dom to join a labor union of his own choosing. 

(7) The migrant worker must be protected from discrimination 
because of race, creed or color, or because of membership in or activity 
in a labor union. 

(h) There must be realistic legislation to provide for the religious 
and moral welfare of the workers by protecting him from the illegal 
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activities which tend to degrade the worker, such as the illegal sale 
of intoxicants, prostitution, professional gambling, et cetera. 

(¢) There must be realistic Federal or State legislation to provide 
essentially the same public health services accorded local workers; 
the same welfare relief assistance given local wor kers; effective meas- 
ures to provide proper education for the migrant’s children; full 
coverage by workmen’s compensation; if possible health and hospital 
insurance with payments deducted from the worker’s pay: s‘andard 
work contracts: and public liability insurance by contract labor car- 
riers and by individual employers where the worker is not covered by 
a labor contractor or association. 

Some employers of migrant labor maintain that they cannot pay 
higher wages and operate profitably. The only just answer to this 
assertion is that the migrant workers should not be required to live in 
squalor, to live w ithout hope of bettering their present miserable con- 
dition, to live in constant fear of want, to see their children growing up 
to an equally bleak future, to work and travel interminably, without 
hope of establishing a decent and permanent home for themselves and 
their families, all of this to insure profiable operation of certain farms 
and/or orchards. The migrant worker has no obligation to subsidize 
American agriculture. And that is exactly what he is now doing. He 
is maintaining a certain level of prefit for his employers as surely as 
the Federal Government is maintaining the income of wheat growers 
and others who are receiving farm subsidies. If the employers of 
migrant workers cannot pay just wages and still operate at a profit, 
some means other than the continued underpayment of the migrant 
worker must be found to solve the employer’s problems. The average 
migrant worker is a family man. He has a wife and children. He 
deserves as the fruit of his labor a wage which will enable him to live 
a decent family life. No one can deny this without denying the basic 

rights of every human being. 

In his encyclical on labor, Father Giomisani, Pope Pius the 11th, 
stated : 

Every effort must be made that the fathers of families receive a wage suf- 
ficient to meet adequately ordinary domestic needs. 

If in the present state of society this is not always feasible, the social 
justice demands that reforms be introduced without delay which will 
guarantee every adult working man just such a wage. 

Senator Wiiurams. Thank you very much, Father Kane. 

Mrs. Robert Williams, Pennsylvania Citizens Association for 
Health and Welfare. 

Mrs. Witu1aMs. I am very happy to be here this morning and par- 
ticularly delighted that these hearings are being held, for it seems to 
ine that one of the great needs is to somehow spotlight the problem of 
migrant labor, because it is constantly Surprising to me to find how 
few citizens realize in this State and in other States where I have 
been interested in this that there is such a great problem before the 
country. 

I represent on the Governor’s committee the Pennsylvania Citizens 
Association for Health and Welfare. And my particular function on 
that committee is to try to make citizens more aware of the problems 
related to migrants in the fields of health and welfare which are the 
concern of my statewide organization, I have a statement that I 
would like to present to you from them. 
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No more nauseating treatment of human beings can be found any- 
where in America than in the occasional migrant labor camp that in- 
fluence human destiny, law, and the rules of fair competition by the 
practice of wringing the last ounce of work from transient workers 
while they and their families are dumped into refuse heaps euphemis- 
tically called housing. 

During the past 2 or 3 years the Pennsylvania Department of Labor 
and Industry has moved vigorously to enforce the law against the 
minority in agriculture who follow these practices. Some of the so- 
called camps ‘uncovered in Pennsylvania were so unbelievably bad 
that the photographed evidence looked almost staged. Crew chiefs 
who peddled narcotics and sold bread for 50 cents a loaf to mothers 
with no access to the other sources of supply were far from uncom- 
mon. Most of these evils have been gradually brought under control. 
Standards of health and decency have been imposed. The Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare has established services for children of 
migrant workers. Minimum educational opportunities have been 
promoted. 

These steps were long overdue; to most citizens, they represented 
the sort of law enforcement and governmental service which every- 
one has taken for granted since the old-fashioned industrial sweat 
shops were brought under control. 

However, Pennsy lvania’s migrant farm workers—who, incidentally, 
are recruited by the thousands by the Commonwealth on behalf of 
agriculture—were in danger this year of being put back again under 

18th century conditions or worse. Fast-moving legislation caught in- 
dividuals and organizations by surprise. But the attempt to undo 
the program of better living and working conditions provided by 
the Governor’s committee on migratory labor was stopped as public 
opinion spoke up in time against this legislation. The program in 
Pennsylvania has been saved for the present, but decent conditions 
for migrants are not safe until citizens are more widely aware of the 
migrant and his family, these homeless workers often permitted by 
our society to be overworked and underpaid with resulting depriva- 
tion and misery. 

Personally—and I now speak for myself and not for my associa- 
tion—I believe fundamental to a permanent solution of the problem 
is Federal legislation to guarantee the migrant, the migrant agricul- 
tural worker a decent minimum wage, so he can make for himself 
a decent life. The best cure for this evil is to permit the migrant to 
prevent his own degradation. The plight of the migrant is a blot on 
the fair name of our country, and a challenge to the conscience of 
each of us. Do we or do we not believe in the worth of the individual 
and human dignity. 

I thank you. 

Senator Witttams. We thank you, Mrs. Williams. 

And finally, Miss Rebecca Smaltz of the Consumers League. 

Miss Smatrz. Senator Williams and members of the subcommit- 
tee, I wish to thank you for this opportunity to speak about the prob- 
lems of agriculture workers and the legislation proposed to help solve 
some of these problems. 

I should say personally my interest goes back a very long time in 
agricultural migrant workers. I have had the experience back in 
1930 of working for the Women’s Bureau in the Department of 
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Labor, and it was part of my duty at that time to visit camps for 
migrants to discover the situation with respect to their earnings, their 
hours of work, and their living conditions. And as I became interested 
and picked up again on this problem, particularly here in Pennsyl- 
vania this last year, I have been amazed to discover that there has 
been relatively little change apparently in this situation with respect 
to migrants. And I am personally—and I know the organization for 
which I speak is very convinced—that Federal legislation is needed 
to help this problem, that the individual States may make gains here 
and there, but the gains that they make are put in jeopardy by the 
situation in other States. And it seems to me that very logically 
and constitutionally this problem comes under the Interstate Commerce 
clause of the Federal Government. The labor of these migratory 
worke “rs is interstate service, and it should be regulated by the Federal 
Government. 

The migrant workers have always been a group without a voice. 
They have not the education or the opportunity to speak for them- 
selves. They move from place to place, they never achieve residence 
long enough to be eligible for services or voting for protection that 
that are accorded to regular residents. And there has always been 
too little attention or concern or general information about migrant 
workers. And they have actually been performing a very much 
needed and valuable service to all the citizens of our country, 

So that I should like to speak first Senate bill 1085, amending the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to provide minimum wage coverage for 
hired farm labor employed by the large farm enterprises. 

While I believe that section 6 of this bill would unfortunately 
exempt from coverage many of the agricultural migrants, neverthe- 
less half a loaf is better than none, and is at least a beginning in an 
area of such vital and basic concern as wages. The core of the problem 
with these agricultural migrants is that they suffer desperate economic 
insecurity and hence are quite defenseless against exploitation. Since 
this proposed amendment covers only the large farm enterprises, 
and since these enterprises are increasingly eflicie nt and profitable, I 
can see no undue or unreasonable hardship in requiring them to pay 
a minimum wage to their workers, including migrants, beginning at 
75 cents an hour and working up to $1 an hour by the third year— 
especially as this amendment allow “variations, tolerances, and ex- 
emptions” in the application of the hours limitation of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. And I can see in the obvious benefits accruing to the 
workers thus covered a general benefit to our total economy, as well 
as a particular benefit to workers and farmers in our State who are 
in competition with other States where wages are much lower. One 
example of this is the rate paid migrants for picking tomatoes: 75 
to 80 cents in Pennsylvania compared to 35 to 50 cents in Texas. 

The extension of the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act to agricultural employment as provided by S. 2141 
would bring about a great improvement in one of the very bad aspects 
of the agricultural migrant labor problem. For example, here in 
Pennsylvania this fall there were migrant children between the ages 
of 6 and 14 found at work in the fields while school was in session. 
This was illegal even under the present prov isions of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act. But since there is absolutely no age limit for agri- 
cultural child labor when school is not in session, the use of young 
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children for long hours in the fields is very frequent indeed. Some 
of this practice may be accounted for by purely economic reasons, 
although in actual fact it is questionable whether the amount con- 
tributed by small children is worth the cost in time and attention 
required to keep them at work and out of possible danger, or in the 
long-term damage that may result to their health and education. 

Agriculture is far from being the safe industry one might imagine, 
Farming in Pennsylvania has a higher rate of accidents than the rate 
for lumbering, coal mining, and construction in the United States, 

It is well known that migrants and their children have difliculty 
not experienced by residents in obtaining medical and hospital care. 
It seems to us that the U.S. Public Health Service should provide 
staff specifically for work with migrants. Such staff could foster, 
coordinate, and supplement whatever medical and health services are 
offered by the individual States. 

It could perform the same function in the labor camps where good 

sanitary conditions are as much the responsibility of the Federal 
Government as of the States since these workers in crossing State 
lines may be the carriers of disease. 

Educeationally, child migrant workers are at the bottom of the lad- 
der. The constant interruption of their schooling, the change from 
school, results in their having the highest degree of illiteracy of any 
group in our country. This can only result in the perpetuation of 
the disadvantaged situation in which they find themselves. It is ob- 
vious that provision of educational opportunities for migrant work- 
ers and their children needs special attention. Although we are proud 
of what has been done along this line in Pennsylvania, we are aware 
that it is a drop in the bucket, and even here we face a financial 
problem that in one county at least has had to be met by private foun- 
dation grants and other contributions which cannot continue. Fed- 
eral funds earmarked for the education of migrant agricultural work- 
ers and their children are greatly needed and should be provided. 

Federal funds now granted for child care centers should include 
money specifically sarmarked for the children of these migrants. 
This is of prime importance. Not only do these young children need a 

safe and good environment but they also need to be kept out of the 
fields where their parents work for long, hot hours. The only alterna- 
tive that most migrants have at present is to leave their children in 
camp completely unsupervised. We believe that the U.S. Department 
of Health, Education, and Welfare should have a full-time staff 
person or persons to stimulate and develop interest in, and to make 
arrangements for child care for agricultural migrants throughout the 
Nation. 

The Consumers League is very much in favor of the registration 
and regulation of crew leaders and contractors of agricultural mi- 
grants which would be accomplished by S. 1778 and S. 2498. The 
seven States which now regulate crew leaders would be greatly 
strengthened in this very vital matter by having a Federal law. 

As was pointed out by’ 2 previous speaker, the crew leader who stays 
a relatively short time in one State where they have regulation knows 
that he will soon go to another State where there is no regulation, and 
it makes enforcement in this type of State verv difficult. 

The crew leader or contractor is a key figure in this migratory 
business. He is in a position of considerable responsibility and power 
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over these modern serfs, with opportunities to exploit them and to 
take advantage of employers as well—opportunities which he has 
made use of in far too many instances. In view of the present level 
of training and education of most crew leaders and contractors the 
best approach in my own view would be the simplest one, giving the 
Secretary of Labor the authority to determine the form and amount 
of necessary records and reports in accordance with the total situation 
and the possibilities of realistic enforcement. 

Another matter which the Federal Government should cover by 
legislation is the necessity for requiring regular stops for rest, food, 
and comfort while the migratory crew 1s in “transit. Really inhuman 
practices have come to light in the transportation of agricultural 
migrants. 

Finally I would like to mention one other area of concern pertaining 
to these migrants; namely, housing. It has been amazing to me to hear 
of and to see photos taken in 1959 of the same kind of substandard 
housing that I saw personally back in the 1930’s when I was visiting 
migrant labor camps. This is not to say that some improvement has 
not taken place—it definitely has where State government officials 
have worked at it, sometimes, as in Pennsylvania against great oppo- 
sition. It is understandable that a farmer who employs migrant 
workers for a relatively short period each year feels it is unnecessary 
and much too expensive to provide good housing for them. He, and 
all other farmers like him feel their share of responsibility is small, 


with the net result to the migrant of a life mostly lived in wretched 
housing. If low-interest, long- term loans could be made available to 
farmers from Federal funds specifically for migrant housing this 


might help the situation, or possibly a program to establish central 
camps with several farmers pooling resources and receiving assistance 
through a Federal loan would provide a solution. The fact that the 
individual farmer is able to see the problem only in terms of his own 
particular situation is a compelling reason for ‘the Federal Govern- 
ment to act in the overall interest. 

In all these areas that we have discussed, thoughtful planning fol- 
lowed promptly by action is needed to provide a decent minimum 
standard of living for a large group—a million or more—of our citi- 
zens who out of great economic necessity adopt a homeless, wandering 
existence and at “the same time perform a very valuable and needed 
service to our farmers at low pay and for long hours, many of them 
at tender ages—a group caught in a situation that perpetuates its 
poverty and its hopelessness. It is surely the duty and responsibility 
of all of us through our National Government to remedy this unhappy 
and disgraceful situation by appropriate Federal legislation. 

Thank you. 

Senator Witi1aMs. Thank you very much, Miss Smaltz. 

I wonder if we could take a little time now to discuss some of the 
questions that have come up in my mind while we are getting this 
excellent testimony. 

I want to say first of all that we are very impressed with the broad 
interest and the deep interest expressed by you, representing your 
various groups or associations. 

I don’t want to take much time at this, but I think it would be good 
for our record to know a bit about the groups you represent and. just 
what your representative capacity is here today. 
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For example, Miss Smaltz, the National Consumers League we are 
all familiar with and know that it has been working on this problem 
for a long time. What is the makeup of your membership in 
Pennsylvania ¢ 

Miss SmMaurz. We have a membership which is a longstanding one 
throughout the State. They are national members, since we do not 
have a Pennsylvania Consumers League. We did have one quite a 
few years ago back, I think it ended sometime in the 1930’s, when it 
was supplanted by another type of organization which was perhaps 
even more inclusive, and individuals have maintained a membership 
in Pennsylvania. 

Fairly recently the national office has been trying in other States 
beside Pennsylvania, and including Pennsylvania, to build up com- 
mittees, programs locally, which would eventually blend into a Penn- 
sylvania organization. And we have started here in Philadelphia; 
we began last March with an area committee. It is a small committee 
at present; we have just about nine members. Each member, how- 
ever, 1s on the committee as an individual, but also has a connection 
with organizations which have an interest in this field. 

On our committee, for example, is a representative from the YWCA 
of Philadelphia, the Urban League of Philadelphia, we have some- 
one from the employment certificating service and the public school 
service interested in the question of child labor, and we have a member 
of the Amalgamated Clothing Workers Union, a member from B'nai 
B’rith, a member from the State council for the blind, a member from 
the Labor Education Association of Philadelphia, and one from the 
Citizens Committee on Health and Welfare. 

So it is a small committee, but we have been acting in this area as 
a coordinating group. And we called the meeting in Harrisburg last 
June at a time when there was great danger that Pennsylvania would 
suffer the loss of the progress that had been made, particul: arly with 
respect to the housing for migrants, the regulation of crew leaders, 
and so on. And we got representatives from organizations through- 
out the State to come to a luncheon and to work unitedly to try to 
preserve the gains that have been made in Pennsylvania. 

We have continued, of course, to write letters to contact Senators 
in Pennsylvania on legislation relating to migrants. 

Senator Wirtiams. You have done that? 

Miss Smaurz. Yes. And in a broader field also, we are interested 
in amendments to the Pennsylvania child labor law, for example, and 
I would like to say at this point, if I might, that it has impressed 
me‘in some of the contacts that I have made that Senators from rural 
areas and farmers, perhaps, I might say, are under sometimes a mis- 
apprehension about legislation that is proposed. They seem to feel 
that it is something that is going to have—to very greatly affect 
adversely the small individual farmer, And I have found that when 
we have been talking about amendments to the child labor law in 
Pennsylvania, that apparently in the rural areas they don’t realize 
that the child labor law doesn’t apply to farmers at all, and even the 
amendments suggested in that particular instance didn’t happen to 
apply. And the legislation we are now speaking of exempts the 
smal] farmer. 


I think there is a great lack of information on the specific 
coverage. 
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Senator Wittams. I was interested in your statement that your 
people are implementing a program with letterwriting and advising 
and educating Members of Congress. 

Miss SmMatrz. Yes. 

Senator WititaMms. Frankly, I am rather surprised that we hear 
as infrequently as we do from the citizens of this country about this 
problem. Wherever we go, groups just as yours come to the hear- 
ings—the hearing rooms h: ave always been filled—there is a basic con- 
ern. But, frankly, it is not expressed very much in Washington. 
And I imagine that is one of the reasons why we have seen very little 
advance at the Federal level in trying to meet some of these problems. 

Miss Smarz. I feel that it is lamentable that today we don’t have 
as much strong citizen support for these things as we did perhaps in 
the past, and I have found people ; saying, “Well, this is a job for the 
labor unions, let them be interested.” 

We tried—I should mention also, we were able to have a panel on 
the TV in July on channel 8 in Lancaster on this migrant labor prob- 
lem, and I think if we could get more educational problems it would 
be very beneficial. 

Senator Wituiams. We sometimes wonder what generates mail in 
my offices. I was in the House of Representatives. I think one year 
the largest single issue, judged by mail, was the Dinosaur National 
Monument. The largest amount of letters that year was from people 
hoping that the Dinosaur National Monument would not be flooded by 
anew dam out there—which is very important, I know. But here we 
have human problems. We want to preserve the dinosaur bones, but 
we want also to see these human beings realize at last a decent life for 
themselves and their families. I think it would generate a lot more 
public concern, and we certainly hope it will, because it will make our 
job much easier, of course, to persuade our colleagues that some things 
are hecessary. 

I just wondered, Mrs. Williams, if you could explain a little bit 
about your group. And the other groups I think are self-explanatory. 

Mrs. Wint1aMs. The Pennsylvania Citizens Association is 47 years 
old, a voluntary group of citizens who are concerned with health and 
welfare problems in Pennsylvania. And we have for many years 
given special attention to both the needs in Pennsylvania and the re- 
sources, trying to bring together the government and the citizen in 
assessing these needs. Our interest in migratory labor is not one of 
our deepest ones, because we came to it through our child-labor in- 
terests, which have been a longstanding interest of ours. And when 
we realized how many children were involved, we have associated 
ourselves most closely with it just these past few years. We do most 
of our work in the sense of research and study and informing citi- 
zens—we work through councils and public agencies and private 
agencies, and we are an informative group. We feel that we in- 
fluence legislation more through other groups and through our own 
individual members. We are not a pressure group in the sense of 
being a lobbying group. We are effective sometimes, though, I think, 
in stimulating letters through other groups specially. 

Senator WituraMs. Fine. 

I wonder if we could deal with these problems a little with the 
questions that came to mind as you were giv ing us your statements. 
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First, on wages. We have the McNamara bill that would fix a mini. 
mum wage at 75 cents the first year, the second year 85, the third year 
S1. You have spoken about an adequate minimum wage, some of You, 
I wonder if this bill in your judgment would be adequate in this area 
of farm labor. 

Dr. Rerer. It seems to me, as I understand the point, there is more 
that needs to be considered here than merely a minimum hourly wage, 
because circumstances arise which mean that for a long time some. 
times these people are unemployed because of various reasons. 

Now, I have no suggestion as to how this problem should be ap- 
proached, but I think you are not going to cure this problem merely 
by passing a minimum hourly wage, even though that be necessary, 

Senator Wiiriams. Because of the nature of the payment of wages 
and the piecework that is the system of payment in so many crops, we 
have got a hard problem on our hands, we realize. 

Dr. Reser. This is part of the evil, as I see it. In order to havea 
completely adequate labor supply at the peak of need sometimes, we 
are tempted to have a larger labor supply then we actually need most 
of the time. And this means, then, that a lot of people are brought 
to a camp and just can’t be employed full time except at peak times, 

Now, Lam sure they can move on, but that doesn’t solve the situtation 
any so far as income is concerned. 

Senator WinuraMs. Do any of you have any judgment on the ade- 
quacy of the amounts expressed in the McNamara bill ? 

Father Kane, you mentioned that. 

Father Kane. I personally do not consider such a wage adequate 
fora family man. I don’t think I would have to quote any statistics to 
verify that judgment of mine, than when you consider the cost of 
clothing, food, medicine, and all the things to which every man who 
is a father, with a wife and children, has a basic right, he cannot at- 
tain them in the U.S. economy at the suggested wage. 

I will endorse it in the sense that it is far better than what he is now 
receiving, but I cannot truthfully say that I endorse it. I would not 
want my own brother working at that wage trying to support his 
family. 

So I say, in my opinion, this is not adequate. I stated in my re- 
marks that the average migrant needs at least $1,000 a year more to 
get himself out of the miserable conditions in which he is in. And 
his present wages ought to be at least double. So if he averages in 
Pennsylvania 80 cents an hour, I think he needs a minimum of $1.60 
an, hour to support himself, because he is not working all the time. 

Senator WiruraMs. That is, of course, the major factor here, the 
employment is sporadic. 

Father Kane. We see the compensation of workers in construction. 
Through their own united workers they have had to obtain a wage 
higher than other labor to compensate a loss of time. I personally 
do not see how the farmers of Pennsylvania could pay these wages. 
But notice, however, I said, some other means than continued under- 
payment of worker must be found to solve the problems for farmers 
who cannot pay decent wages. We subsidize industry in one respect. 
If this is a necessary thing that we must support workers, and if 
farmers who must support them cannot compete with others, then 
perhaps they need some subsidy. I do not know, I am not an econ- 
omist, but I do know what a man needs to live a decent life. 
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Senator Wituiams. Mrs. Williams suggested that an adequate wage 
would give the migrant farm family an opportunity for adequate 
housing. F rankly, I have difficulty in translating a wage into hous- 
ing knowing that the migrant is in an area for a brief period from 2 
to 3 weeks, at the most 4 or 5 months. There probably isn’t housing 
that he can go into the market and rent. He will be at the mercy of 
the system of housing that we have now, unless we improve that. 
But I don’t think his wages will necessarily allow better housing? 
Or will it? 

Mrs. Witt1aMs. I think the relationship to housing would be a back- 
cround one. I think if there were a decent wage, the whole picture of 
the employment of migrants would change. There would be more use 
of local labor, if they couldn’t get labor cheaper somewhere else, or 
there wouldn't be the need for this type of transient housing all over 
the country. It seems to me that the wage problem is fundamental to 
the whole picture, it is really fundamental to the migration itself, 
and that is what I meant when I said it would cure it. 

Senator Witi1aMs. We had testimony along the same line from 
Jack Seabrook, formerly of Seabrook Farms in New Jersey, who sug- 
gested the same theory of evolution to better standards fundamentally 
through a better wage. And he suggested, too, that if the wages were 
adequate here on the tour of the migrant, why they would take some- 
thing back home with them, they would be able to save something, 
and back home their housing could be better. And I think we can 
find ways for better housing on the migrant routes. I don’t know how 
we are going to handle the situation back home. And if we do see im- 
provement in housing, why, as Jack Seabrook said, we have got to be 
wary of the split lev el livi ing with two standards, one back in | Florida 
or Texas, and another standard on the route. 

Mrs. WittiaMs. Isn’t it also possible, if there were an adequate 
wage, that the farmer then would not have to bear the full cost of 
providing the housing, the migrant himself could pay part of his in 
rent to make it possible for the housing itself to be more adequate? 
To me it is very, very basic to the whole ‘problem. 

Senator WituraMs. Exactly. And Miss Smaltz mentioned the pos- 
sibility of some central camp housing. 

Miss Smaxrz. That was done a little bit during the war, as I recall, 
in Maryland and Delaware. 

Senator Witt1aMs. It was done in California, too, the Farm Secu- 
rity Administration had some camps in California. 

The way it looks to us, the area of harvest is a region that you can 
define, and it would not be impossible to have central housing with 
daily trips to the farm. 

You have suggested a Federal loan program, there could be a 
Federal ouarantee of other private loans. There has been suggested, 
too—Mr. Roadarmel yesterday representing one of the church groups 
suggested public housing on a centralized basis to meet the need so 
that every individual in every walk of life could in some way have 
a Federal housing program. My mortgage is G.I. Fred Blackwell’s 
is FHA. We have public housing for our poorer people, and we have 
urban renewal with middle-class housing, we have housing for the 
aged—these are the only people that have no housing program. Just 
in general can we get a view here from all of you of your interest and 
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concern and willingness to apply Federal housing principles to this 
area 

Is anybody in disagreement with that as a possible solution ? 

Dr. Reser. I think it has to be. 

Senator Wituiams. Father Kane? 

Father Kane. Well, I am not opposed to it. As I said, I don’t know 
all the ramifications involved. But certainly anything that would 
lend the assistance of the Federal Government to ‘ameliorating these 
conditions in housing I would endorse. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. Well, I think the 

Miss Morrerr. Senator Williams—— 

Sentaor WitiiamMs. Miss Moffett. 

Miss Morrerr. I wonder if I could ask a colleague of mine here who 
has been in the California situation to talk about. that. 

Senator Witurams. I meant to come back to her. 

Miss Morrerr. It seems they had a special self-interest in housing 
and self-interest. She is back here. 

Senator Writs. I started to ask you what you meant in your 
statement about—you kept referring to California, and you said at 
that point there will be specific comment on—— 

Miss Morrerr. We have this program, we have had it for 4 years 
there, and I have submitted written testimony which has grown out 
of it. But I know that there are people there competent to answer 
very detailed questions and give you testimony, and I even suggest 
at that point we might hear from the seasonal farm laborer also, and 
I think this is a very useful thing. 

Senator Wititams. You might be able to help us if we should go 
to California, and we hope to, if the legislative session doesn’t pre- 
empt all the time this year. We would like to go, and you might 
be able to help us in terms of itinerary. 

Miss Morrerr. We are very interested in it. 

This is Connie Pennington. We have added her to the staff in 
Philadelphia here to look into our local situation, but before that she 
had a year attached to this program in California, and it had a par- 
ticular interest in housing, and I thought she might say something 
helpful here. 

Senator Wirtirams. We would be very glad to have it. 

Miss Penntneron. One of the reasons we would like to have you 
go to California is that the local communities have organized to take 
care of some of their communities’ problems like housing. And one 
of their greatest problems is that they could not get loans. 

Senator Winu1aMs. Are you speaking of the growers? 

Miss Penntnaton. No, the workers. This is a home base com- 
munity, similar to the home base communities in Florida, where also 
they have difficulty getting loans of any nature, because their work 
is short term, they don’t have any security, and so forth. So if you 
can devise any means whereby local banks or the Federal Govern- 
ment would be encouraged to underwrite loans of this nature-—— 

Senator Witi1aMs. The same applies to the grower, too, you see, 
he has a hard time borrowing money for this housing, because it is 
not the kind of traditional housing that a bank sees a good security 
in. 

Miss Penntneron. I think I like your emphasis, and Mrs. Wil- 
liams’, on being able to perhaps provide their own, because in a 


record can show that. then. 
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free democracy it is more customary to be able to support your own 
housing rather than public housing, and I think the farm worker 
well as everybody else would prefer to be independent if he a 
have a financial program. 

Senator Wituiiams. Of course, you are talking more to the home 
base rather than to the housing on the road, is that right? 

Miss Penninoeton. Yes; you 1 have the seasonal farmworker tied up 
with your hearings on migratory labor. There are 36,000 seasonal 
farmworkers in Pennsylvania, and only 10,000 migrants. And, of 
course, any needed legislation is going to affect these workers as well 
as the migrant workers. 

Senator Wittrams. I see. Thank you. 

I am glad you amplified that. I hadn't thought of that in terms 
of the seasonal worker. We see that Pennsylvania has about 10, 000 
migrant workers, and 36,000 seasonal workers. The w age picture is 
close to them, too. 

Miss Pennineton. And he doesn’t get his housing out of the same 
wage, too. 

Senator Winti1AMs. Now, just two more things, and we will relieve 
you people. You have been very cooperative. 

On the crew leader, you have all supported the principle expressed 
in the crew-leader bill. Senator Javits has one, and I have intro- 
duced a bill. They are different in terms of scope and detail—rather, 
it is a matter of specific detail that they differ in. We have heard 
from many people that many of the crew leaders have had the same 
background problem of the migrant farmworker in the lack of educa- 
tional opportunity, and are not all equipped to be able to do the 
paperwork that we are requiring, the recordkeeping and the reporting. 

Now, I don’t know how many of you have seen or know the nature 
of the crew leader, or talked to him, or consulted him on whether he 
is able to undertake a rather heavy administrative load, particularly 
on the bill I have introduced. 

Dr. Reser. My feeling would be that if you cannot find competent 
crew leaders to do what you are required to do, then I think we ought 
to find some way to recruit these people and transport them, some 
Government agencies. 

Senator Witi1aMs. There are other methods used, Mr. Reber, you 
know. We discovered in Michigan that the crew-leader method of 
recruitment is an exception. There is employment service, the 
farmer going to the employment service, from employment service to 
employment service, in the South, that is the regular channel of 
recruitment. 

Mr. Reser. In my judgment, this is one of the worse cancers in 
this problem in Pennsylvania. This is bad. 

Senator WiritamMs. Well, I understand we have some crew leaders 
here today who are going to testify. We will probably learn more 
directly the answers to my query at ‘that point. 

Miss ALCOCK. Finally, on education. May I say that at least in 
this eamp in Cochr anville, though there were two of the crew leaders 
who didn’t read and write, they had people in their crew who took 
care of what they called the ledger. So they do keep some kind of a 
record. As I understand it, the migrant doesn’t always agree with 
the crew leaders as to what is in that, particularly in referring to 
his debts. From our experience there, it seems that if the migrant 
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also is able to keep track of how many baskets of tomatoes he picks in 
the day, and checks with the crew leader at the end of the d: ay to be 
sure that they agree, and doesn’t get into debt and doesn’t have to 

eat in the camp kitchen, he makes out much better than the one who 
does have to eat in the camp kitchen and gets into debt, or can’t read 
and write himself and isn’t competent to take care of his records, 
The migrants that I have talked to never criticized the crew leader for 
whom they are working. But when they talk about another man, 
they say, “Now, he is really fair, you know where you stand with him.” 

And I think it is important, that, even if the crew leader can’t 
read and write himself, he be reliable, and that somebody in the crew 
keep records that are reliable. 

Senator Wituiams. Thank you. 

And finally, on education, we feel the problem is broader than 
education only of the youngsters, who, of course, every year fall a 
year behind, or almost a year behind, in education. And it seems to 
ye one of the most difficult problems to find a solution to. 

Miss Smaltz suggested Federal assistance for education. 

Did you have any specific ideas ? 

Miss Smavrz. I don’t consider myself any expert in that field, but 
I do feel that with short-term residence from State to State, n: iturally 
you run into a situation where the States feel that they haven’t pro- 
vided funds for this influence which is only temporary, and that the 
Federal Government should make available and perhaps should ear- 
mark funds specifically for the education of these migrant children. 
It seems to me that that is only logical and fair. 

Senator Wittrams. Are you thinking in terms of facilities and aid 
to school] buildings? 

Miss Smaurz. I was thinking more in terms of aid to teachers, if 
that is possible. I am not too well acquainted with how some of 
these laws on Federal aid to education may be based. If it is only 
for facilities, perhaps the State can make arrangements that would 
release some State funds for teachers, you see, and the Federal could 
do the facilities part. 

Senator WitiiaMs. Of course, there is a great reluctance in the Con- 
gress to have the Federal Government get anywhere near the sub- 
stance of education. 

Miss Smaurz. But I would think certainly they could earmark their 
funds for rental of space in a State building, or something of that 
sort, for particular periods when these children are there. And if 
the Federal Government can do that, then it seems to me that the 
State should be able without encouragement to find funds for the 
teachers. 

Senator Witu14Ms. I think it is easier to find solutions to the prob- 
lem of education of the adults in just the rudiments of sanitary living. 
There is a common complaint, wherever we go, by growers who have 
the proper attitude toward their responsibility’ that | they can’t supply 
the sanitary facilities and decent housing and screens because the farm 
family doesn’t know how to use them and will destroy them. And we 
have seen it. And I think even with present machinery, the Federal 
and State in cooperation with present personnel, there could be a pro- 
gram of Government-sponsored education of the adults in just rudi- 
ments of living. 

Miss Saatrz. W ell, actually they have had an experiment farm 
for 2 years in Wisconsin along those lines. The research and edu- 
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cation committee of the National Consumers League has helped finance 
part of it. But the State extension service has helped with that, too. 

And it certainly is a possibility that the extension service in the uni- 
yersities—and perhaps a cooperative program—they did a very inter- 
esting and very worthwhile educational with adults, particularly on 
homemaking and nutrition, and so on in Wisconsin. 

Senator WituiaMs. We learned that in Wisconsin. And as a result 
of that, we are now trying to draft a measure that will reflect this, and 
we hope to have another bill to introduce before too long on this. 


Mrs. WittiAMs. May we return to the matter of wage for just a 
moment ¢ 


Senator WiLuiAMs. Yes. 


Mrs. Witi1aMs. Do I understand correctly that the suggestion of 
75 cents an hour was made with the idea that this would be adjust- 
ment to a minimum wage at all, and that it wasn’t the thought that 
this was the level at which it would, say, as I recall the bill, it provided 
fora gradual increase ¢ 

Senator Witx1aMs. That is right. This brings the people who are 
not covered by the minimum wage in at that level, and then they will 
work up in three steps to the same protection that any worker has 
under the minimum wage law. 

Mrs. Witu1aMs. I just wanted to be quite clear—and I think the 
other members of the panel would not really consider 75 cents ade- 
quate except on that basis that it was a starting point. 

Senator WitiiAMs. I am glad to hear you say that. 

Miss Smautz. Actually isn’t this bill rather limited in the people 
it applies to, 1 mean the number of man-days specified as the basis 
for coverage? It seems to me that actually a relatively small group 
is covered, even so. 

Senator Witut1AmMs. You put your finger on one of the problems 
with this bill. 

There are a lot of people, of course, that would not be covered be- 
cause of the 2244 man-day provision, there is no doubt about it. 

Miss Moffett. 

Miss Morretr. Could I just make one general statement, since 
you referred to me in your remark about the responsible grower, and 
in relation to the discussion of teaching a migrant how to live—call it 
that for want of anything else. 

I would just like to be sure we are not left with the impression that 
the emphasis in any of these situations—and there have been parallels 
with new arrivals and migrant groups throughout our history— 
that the solution to the problem, or even the first: step in the problem, 
is to work with the migrant himself on teaching him how to live, 
rather than striking at “his need for a living wage, his problem of 
acceptance in the community, and his problem on the part of the 
rest of the community of accepting him. It is an unfortunate thing, 
I think, to dwell on these other aspects to the exclusion of the others— 
and I am not suggesting that you are. But with the proper facilities 
and the proper acceptance, this migrant is going to do whatever other 
migrants in our history have done, and that is become a part of the 
larger society. 

So while we would support all kinds of legislation to help condi- 
tions, I think we should not. concentrate too much on the need to help 
this man learn how to live. 
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Senator Wiiiiams. Well, ideally we would like to move forward 
on all fronts at the same time. Asa practical matter, we have a prob- 
lem. You see, there is no legislation here. The only social legisla. 
tion that the migrant farm worker is covered by is social security 
and, believe me, he is not very well covered by that. And so you know 
the workings of the machinery of Government in the legislative 
branch. And we don’t get all we want all at once, of course. But 
I appreciate your coming and getting things back into balance here, 

Doctor? 

Mr. Reser. It seems to me that this business of corporate housing 
has some relation to education. Part of the problem, at least in Penn- 
sylvania, I would think, is the fact that you would have a large num- 
ber of rather small camps that would make it difficult to get the chil- 
dren together. It seems to me that public housing would help at 
the point of which you spoke a while ago. The worst housing, at 
least which I have run across, is in the small camps where, as you 
find in that picture—— 

Senator Witi1AMs. Two or three cabins, or maybe just one cabin. 

Mr. Reser. Yes. It seems to me this is a very basic thing that 
might be helped a great deal, if we could find some way of promot- 
ing corporate housing. 

Senator WituraMs. I thank you for that, and agree with you. The 
idea of a community would unlock some of the other problems here, 
education and acceptance, and it has a great deal of merit, if it can 
be worked through to a logical solution. 

[ think we are keeping some very, very talented State people here 
cooling in the back there, we had better bring them on before 
luncheon. 

And we want to thank you very much. 

Now, I think maybe we should have Commissioner Batt come up 
with his platoon of interested and expert people. 

Mr. Barr. Senator, we have Dr. Runk here, representing the secre- 
tary of health ; Dr. Frank Mann, representing the secretary of pub- 
lic institution; and Commissioner Anderson, representing the 
secretary of health and welfare. And I am in a dual capacity as 
chairman of the Governor’s committee, and also the Governor has 
asked me to present his regrets at not being able to make it today, 
and he has asked me to present his testimony at this hearing. 

Senator Wiiurams. Well, I want to say, before Secretary Batt 
begins, that I think he was the first one in this country that we 
called on when the thought of seeking a subcommittee on migrant 
labor came into my mind, and we had a session or two, and it was 
more than helpful; it was indispensible to the creation of this sub- 
committee which followed those conferences and was created in June, 
I guess, of this year. 

“Mr. Barr. I think so, Senator. And I would personally like to 
say that it had been a source of great satisfaction to all of us here 
in Pennsylvania to have observed ‘the leadership you have personally 
and your committee have taken in identifying this progr am. 

Senator Wiixi1aMs. I would like to say at this point that we also 
had the complete cooperation of Senator Clark of Pennsylvania. He 
has been stimulating me in many areas of thought and activ ity, and 
he did in this area, too. When we got moving on this activ ity he was 
even more helpful; we served together on the Senate Committee on 
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Labor and Public Welfare, and he made a real contribution in the 
persuasive process of getting the committee to create this subcom- 
mittee. 

We won't throw any more accolades. We had better get down to 
business. 

Mr. Barr. You can always say nice things about Senator Clark 
of Philadelphia, and never go wrong. 


STATEMENTS OF HON. DAVID L. LAWRENCE, GOVERNOR OF THE 
STATE OF PENNSYLVANIA, AS PRESENTED BY WILLIAM L. BATT, 
JR., SECRETARY OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY; WILLIAM L. BATT, 
JR., SECRETARY OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY, ACCOMPANIED BY 
JAMES HAWKINS, SECRETARY OF THE GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE 
AND DIRECTOR OF FARM LABOR; HON. RUTH GREGG HORTING, 
SECRETARY OF DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WELFARE, AS PRE- 
SENTED BY C. WILSON ANDERSON, COMMISSIONER OF OFFICE 
FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH; CHARLES L. WILBUR, JR., M.D., 
SECRETARY OF HEALTH, AS PRESENTED BY LORENZO G. RUNK, 
JR., M.D., DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH; FRANK A. MANN, COORDI- 
NATOR OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR 
MIGRANT CHILDREN 


Mr. Barr. I am speaking now for the Governor. 
I wish to thank the subcommittee and its distinguished chairman, 
Senator Williams, on behalf of Governor Lawrence and myself for 


this opportunity to present Pennsylvania’s position concerning the 
problems of migrant farm labor. 

We have a real interest in helping to solve these problems since 
some 8,000 to 10,000 migrants come to Pennsylvania each year to help 
farmers pick the State’s fruit and vegetable crops. They supplement 
the 40,000 Pennsylvanians who work in seasonal agriculture. Mi- 
grants pick a significant 23 percent of our State’s $61 million annual 
fruit and vegetable crop, and their locations are pretty well outlined 
on this outline map. 

Senator Wittiams. Now, that won’t be in the record, so I think 
we better describe it. 

Mr. Barr. I have got an extra copy which we will be happy to make 
available for the record. 

Senator Witi1AMs. Basically the eastern part of Pennsylvania from 
Harrisburg to the eastern border. 

Mr. Barr. Generally speaking of what we think of as coal country 
in the northeastern section of Pennsylvania, in a large are all around 
Philadelphia, and all along the Maryland border, as far west as 
Franklin County, and then up the Susquehanna River, and then up 
in Potter County, and then around Erie and down along the Ohio line. 

Senator Wiii1ams. And I would judge from the map—and I think 
the record would be helpful to Members of Congress for Pennsy]- 
vania—they will be interested that about half of the State uses 
migrant farm workers. 

Mr. Barr. About half of the State; yes. 

(The map referred to above follows :) 
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TOTALS CANNOT OE ADOEO TO ANMIVE AT A STATE TOTAL 


TOTAL NO. OF MIGRANTS 6.808 MO. OF MIGHANTS FROM THE SOUTHERN STATES 4644 HO. OF PUERTO MOANS. 2304 


MOTE: MANY MGM ANTS HORN IN MONE THAN ONE AREA OF THE STATE THEREFORE. CounTy 


TOTAL MO. OF Camps . 670, 
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While our Governor’s committee on migrant labor has developed 
one of the Nation’s outstanding migrant programs, many problems 
still remain. Since these problems are nat ional in character, Congress 
has primary responsibility for discovering and applying solutions, re- 
sponsibility it has so far avoided. 

We are very much heartened by the growing awareness of both 
Congress and the executive branch of the Federal Government of this 
migrant farm labor problem area, surely one of the crying unresolved 
social and economic problems of mid-20th century America, The 
existence of this subcommittee itself, and pending bills on crew leader 
registration; what you sent out to us, on minimum wages for agricul- 
ture: on loans for migrant housing; and on child labor in agriculture ; 
all speak of this growing congressional awareness. 

And I think we must, too, congratulate the executive branch of 
Pennsylvania for its growing awareness of the problem, and Secretary 
Mitchell personally for his leadership in this field in the last year or so. 

Until now what has been accomplished has been accomplished by 
the individual States—because after all it had been left primarily to 
the States, and it is today left primarily to the States. 

Now, for 30 or more years this problem of migrant labor has con- 
fronted us. Heartening progress has been made in a handful of 
States, including Pennsylvania and your State, Senator. However, 
even our State still has a long way to go. 

These few States stand out like islands of humanity in a sea of 
callous indifference. But taken together, this progress does not hold 
out any real promise that a State-by-State approach will produce a 
solution. Dilapidated trucks, with overturned baskets for seats, are 
still traveling the roads, today and tonight, and will be still traveling 
the roads tomorrow. Babies will still be given soft drinks purchased 
at filling stations to quiet them. American workers will sleep tonight 
in abandoned barns and chickenhouses. 

Only 25 States have established Governors’ committees on migrant 
labor. This is usually the first effort toward identifying the problem 
applying solutions. Only 20 States have housing regulations; 15 
States provide workmen’s compensation for agricultural workers; 8 
have child-labor laws that apply to agriculture; 7 make some effort to 
regulate crew leaders; 6 States have regulations covering transporta- 
tion; 5 States have some program of education and child care for 
children of migrant workers. Only a handful of States have com- 
prehensive health programs for migrants; only three States provide 
for the right of agricultural workers to organize in unions and bar- 
gain collectively; only two States have wage-payment and wage- 
collection laws applying specifically to agriculture; only one State 
provides public assistance for migrants in dire need, 

Can we then wait for the States to solve this problem alone? 

We have in State government a parallel, it seems to me, in the ap- 
plication of minimum-wage legislation for workers in intrastate com- 
merce as distinguished from interstate commerce which the Fede ral 
law applies to. In a recent analysis of this at one of our national 
meetings, the point was made that it had been 45 years since Massa- 
chusetts started with minimum-wage legislation, 45 years, and even 
today we don’t have minimum-wage protection of any kind for work- 
ers in intrastate commerce for 20 of our 50 States. 
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Applying this same rule of thumb, at the same rate of speed, if we = 
wait for the States to solve their migrant labor problems it will be = : 
about the year 2005 before we get any kind of program at all ACTOSs the . 
the country. Ls ; 

Of course this does apply in all the States of the Union, the problem - oth 
does arise in almost all the States of the Union. = 

Lf ever a case could be made for a problem falling within the pur- a 
view of interstate commerce, it is migrant labor. Over a million mi- 2 
grant farm workers travel through practically every State in the |” 
Union. By what logic do we require apple growers in Gettysburg, ay 
Pa., emp loving contract Puerto Rican workers, to provide a 77 cents = 
minimum hourly wage, a 13 cents a bushel piece rate, decent housing aT 
with hot and cold running water and screen doors, and safe trans. | _- | 
portation for their wor kers—of which costs money—while growers in 4 
Winchester, Va., only 78 miles away, competing in the same markets, . 
not only have no State housing or tr ansportation requirements to meet | 4 
but also get their State and Federal employment agencies to declare " 
% nonexistent labor shortage, and import British West Indians at - 
lower wage rates ? Wo 

And, of course, if these very workers became dissatisfied and leave} ¢ 
for another job, they are subje ct to deportation by the Federal Goyv- fac! 
ernment. It is always a shock to me that the Federal Government is iyi 
a party to the practice of indentured labor. : ; 

I am sure if this problem is to be solved in our lifetime, the Federal bed 
Government will have to assume the predominant responsibility for its his 
solution. This is interstate commerce, human interstate commerce, 9 

Some of our farm organizations feel—vou will hear from them this Gor 
afternoon—that the Federal Government and indeed the State gov- i 
ernment have no responsibility in this field of migrant farm labor ath “2” 
all, beyond the service we now provide of recruiting needed labor at = 
no cost to the farmers. = 

It seems to me, however, that Pennsylvania farmers and indeed all “a 
farmers in States like New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, who . 
are obliged by their State laws to maintain high stand: rds for their 1 
labor, have a very direct economic self-interest in seeing simil: ar decent} Is 
standards established and enforced in States with which we're com-| 
peting. Is it not to the interest of our Gettysburg applegrower, for ’ 
instance, to require his Winchester, Va., competitor to pay the same : 
minimum wages and provide the same decent housing that he is re- = 
quired to provide? Me 

‘ Our tomato growers in these southeastern counties along the _Mary- 7 
land border surrounding Philadelphia pay their free labor 77 cents liv 
an hour minimum, while their competitors in the Southwestern United = 
States obtain indentured Mexican labor at 50 cents an hour. Is it not $ 
to the interest of our Pennsylvania farmers to have the same decent | ™ 
minimum standards apply to farmers along the Rio Grande Valley 
that apply to them along the Delaware ? 

I want to make cr ystal clear to Pennsylvania farmers—and the Gov- 

ernor wanted me to emphasize this—and one of my pr imary motives 0. 
for supporting Federal sharing of responsibility for migrants is to 
protect the competitive position and economic well-being of our State's th 


agricultural enterprises where these higher employment. standards 
already prevail. 
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Once we accept the need for Federal responsibility, the solutions 
are not hard to find. What we have seemed to lack in the past was 
the will to apply these solutions. 

You remember the story about Lincoln as a young man seeing his 
first slave auction in New Orleans and saying to his companion, “If 
[ever get a chance to hit this thing, I’ll hit it hard.” 

It seems to me, Senator Williams, that you and your subcommittee 
have 2 chance in the upcoming session of Congress to hit this thing 
and hit it hard. Why could not your subcommittee in its report 
recommend to Congress an omnibus bill to wrap up in one package 
the essential actions the Federal Government must take to prov ide 
standards of decency for migrant farmworkers in the United States? 

From our experience, limited of course primarily to the east coast 
migrant stream, such an omnibus migrant labor bill should include 
at least these six provisions and I would like to touch on them briefly. 

First, the Federal program to improve farm labor camps, including 
low interest migrant housing loans. 

Just last year, we found 50 men, women, and children huddled in 
World War I wooden railroad boxcars, with the wheels removed 
as the only alteration. We got them out fast, into fairly decent 
facilities, thanks to our State labor ¢ camp regulations. In 1958 we 
revised what were archaic labor camp regulations, the first revision 
in almost 30 years. These new regulations require hot and cold run- 
ning water, adequate refrigeration and cooking facilities, sterilized 
bedding, screening, and adequate heating facilities. Also, each—and 
this has attracted our attention in your State and my State—our 
Governor's Committee on Migrant Labor sponsors a camp aware 
program which publicly recognizes superior labor camps and the 
farmers, crew leaders, and workers who cooperated to make them 
superior. And we have some photographs here of John Bittinger’s 
camp up near Sunbury, which compares very favorably to good ac- 
commodations for other people along the highways. 

Senator Witi1AMs. Let’s pause there a moment. 

Now, where is that again, Mr. Secretary ? 

Mr. Barr. This is John Bittinger’s camp near Sunbury on a little 
island called the island of Qew, just east of Selinsgrove. 

Senator WiiutaMs. Is that family housing? 

Mr. Barr. Family housing. And incidentally, John Jones, the 
crew leader, has one of the biggest families, I guess, of any of our 
crew leaders in the States. I think there are about 12 or 13 youngsters 
in that family, one of whom is in college down in Florida. 

Senator Witx1aMs. Could you give us an idea of how many families 
live in this? 

Mr. Barr. This is Jim Hawkins, secretary of the Governor’s com- 
mittee and director of farm labor. 

Mr. Hawkins. I would say 15 or 20 families. 

Senator Wiri1ams. What is the growing season on that farm? 

Mr. Barr. Jim, is it from this July 

Mr. Hawkins. From July on through until possibly beginning in 
October. 

Senator Witu1AMs. They go from vegetables to fruit? Is it a farm 
that has both? 

Mr. Hawktns. If not on that farm, on nearby farms. 
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Ficure 2.—Interior view of kitchen facilities in award-winning camp shown in 
figure 1. 
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FicurE 3.—Exterior view of abandoned World War I boxcars used to house 
migrant workers near Lancaster, Pa. Condemned in 1958 by Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry. 


Figure 4.—Former chickenhouse converted to migrant labor camp, Potter 
County, Pa. Condemned in 1958 by Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry. 
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Figure 5.—Farm tenant house used to house migrant workers in Potter County, 


Pa. Condemned in summer of 1956 by Pennsylvania Department of Labor and 
Industry. 
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Ficure 6.—Interior view of one of abandoned World War I boxcars near Lal- 
caster, Pa., shown in figure 3. Condemned in summer of 1958 by Pennsylvania 
Department of Labor and Industry. 
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Senator Winiiams. But they remain in this housing? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes. 

Senator WiiuiaMs. It is the best we have seen, frankly. We have 
been out in the field a lot, and this is the best housing I have seen. 

Mr. Barr. Well, we have some fine housing here in Pennsylvania, 
in fact, we estimate that now a large proportion of our housing, the 
overwhelming proportion of our housing is good, and some of it is 
outstanding like this, and these horrible cases are all closed up, though 
every once in a while we do run into one. 

Senator Wittiams. I wonder if we could pause once more, Mr. Sec- 
retary, and then I won’t bother you any more. It would be helpful if 
there was some way we could get this pictorial story of yours. 

Mr. Barr. We will have copies of this pictorial work sent to you. 

Now, to remedy this unsatisfactory situation it seems to us that 
Federal minimum standards are called for. The President’s Com- 
mittee, as you know, has already adopted a fine set of minimum 
standards, but Jess than half the States have done anything about 
them. 

Then, since the principle is there, could not this committee, Sena- 
tor, devise some cooperative Federal-State program to speed the adop- 
tion of the President’s Committee or equivalent standards for migrant 
housing throughout the entire Nation? 

I want to emphasize that most farmers are doing their best to pro- 
vide mr ite migrant housing, at least in our State. Many, how- 
ever, cannot afford the large capital investment required. Hence, to 
help lacatien of limited financial means, Congress should amend the 
Federal housing laws to make available through the Farmers’ Home 
Administration insured, long-term, low-interest loans for the con- 
struction and improvement of migrant housing. Eligibility for these 
loans should be contingent upon the new or improved housing meeting 
the standards recommended by the President’s Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor. 

Such a bill was introduced in the House last year, it was called the 
Rogers bill, and part of it was incorporated in the bill which went 
before the House, Senator. But it got lost in that housing—in the 
differences over housing legislation. 

Senator Witt1ams. Now, the idea of low-interest loans? 

Mr. Barr. Yes. 

Senator Witu1ams. Rogers of Colorado? 

Mr. Barr. Rogers of Florida. 

These are loans, however, only to the growers. 

Were they also to co-ops, Jim ? 

Mr. Hawkrns. Yes,and to communities. 

Mr. Barr. To communities as well ? 

Mr. Hawkins. Yes. 

Mr. Barr. We didn’t have the idea that was expressed here this 
morning by the Friends Service Committee of loans to the workers 
themselves. That, of course, is a pattern we are not familiar with 
here. It is a pattern that is more characteristic of Florida and Cali- 
fornia, where they spend most of the long growing season. 

However, we will make available to you a reference to that law, at 
this point in our testimony, if we may. 
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Mr. Barr. We would like to see the Senate adopt something like 
that, although you may be able to improve on it. 

Secondly, migrant child labor and welfare programs. Now the 
problems of child labor and child care and education for migrant 
children are all closely interrelated. The hard fact is that thousands 
of children as young as 6 years old are working at stoop labor in our 
Nation’s fields. You have heard much on this point already. The 
Federal wage and hour people reported 13 cases to me near Re: ading 
in October. The solution is not easy, because a good case can be made 
that children are better off in the fields with their parents than back 
at some labor camp without supervision or facilities for their care, 
What is needed is a combination of protective legislation for children 
in agriculture similar to that which already exists in trade and in- 
dustry—as you have in New Jersey and New York but we don’t have 
in our State—plus adequate child care and educational facilities for 
both preschool and school age migrant children. 

Within the limited resources available, during the summer months 
Pennsylvania operates four migrant child care centers. I might say 
we use Federal funds for a large part of that. However, at least five 
more are needed. We also have 1 summer school financed by private 
funds, which has an enrollment of 70 migrant children. More schools 
are needed, Our senate has just turned down a bill to provide State 
funds for these schools, and we have with us Dr. Frank Mann, who 
ran that school for the last several years and who has as much ex- 
perience in educating these people as anyone in the country. 

During the regular fall school term, approximately 250 migrant 
children are enrolled in our public schools. This year, we are pleased 
to report, a State law was passed providing for an additional reim- 
bursement to local school districts of $1 per day per migrant student 
for attendance during the regular school term. 

But again these are only islands of concern in a wide sea of in- 
difference. Even in Pennsylvania we are only reaching 207 of the 
migrant children with day care centers or the summer school. And 
45 other States are doing nothing at all. 

To provide the needed protective legislation, Congress should first 
extend the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
include the agricultural industry. Along the line of this bill is 2141, 
of Senator McNamara, and with appropriate exemptions of course 
for the home farm and for exchanges of labor by neighboring farm 
families. 

Also, title V of the Social Security Act entitled “Grants to States 
for Maternal and Child Welfare” should be amended. Part 3, “Child 
Welfare Services,” section 521, now authorizes grants to the State for 
establishing, extending, and strengthening child welfare services for 
the “protection and care of homeless, dependent, and neglected chil- 
dren, and children in danger of becoming delinquent.” This should 
be changed by adding the ‘term “and for ‘migrant child welfare serv- 
ices,” so that States could use their F ederal child welfare funds and 
match them with State funds in programs for migrant children. 
Pennsylvania has been doing this, as has Ohio, for some years, but 


other States choose not to do so because it is not spelled out in the 
Federal law. 
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With this change in title V, the Federal Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare would then have clear authority to assign 
special staff to help assure the development of migrant child services 
by and through the State public welfare agencies. 

“{ think it is important to emphasize the cooperative nature of this, 
because we have personnel already that can do many of these things 
with the backing in some cases of Federal law and in some cases of 
Federal funds. And it is not necessary, and where there is State 
personnel available, it seems to me they ought to be utilized. 

Certainly the youngsters in this migrant stream, as indeed in all 
our American society, are the hope of the future. In the children lie 
the best chance of these families to break their pattern of poverty. 
We're proud that three teenage girls from among our migrant work- 
ers are attending college and learning profeceiaus two of them with 
scholarship aid from a volunteer eroup—the ¢ ‘itizen’s Committee on 
Migrant Labor. 

Three, Federal licensing of crew leaders and farm labor contractors. 
I think that has been covered by the testimony today. And the Gov- 
ernor would like very much to support the passage of your bill, Sena- 
tor, to license crew leaders on a Federal basis. 

Four, Federal-State health and welfare programs for migrants. 
Inmany States resident requirements preclude the extension of various 
public health and welfare services to migrants, both adult and child, 
who are often desperately in need of them. 

To provide these vital services for this impoverished group of 
people, Congress should direct the Federal Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare to supplement existing grants to the various 
States’ health and welfare agencies and require the expanding of 
their programs to include migrants. Because of this residence re- 
quirement, which many States have complained of, these health and 
welfare services in many cases in most States are not made available 
to migrants at all. 

The point has also been made about the need for provision for eating 
and resting en route. Existing privately owned highway accommoda- 
tions in most cases exclude migrants. Even the obtaining of food 
while en route is a problem, not to mention other travel needs. To 
help overcome some of the travel problems of migrants, Congress 
should direct the U.S. Department of Labor to est: ablish and operate, 
in cooperation with the several States, a Federally financed inter- 
state system of highway rest stops for migrants. In passing it should 
be noted that with very limited resources available, the Federal Bu- 
reau of Employment Security has made a promising beginning in this 
problem area. And I think this is perhaps one place you could hook it. 

Five, extend to farm workers the same protections we afford all 
other workers—minimum wage, collective bargaining and unemploy- 
ment insurance. Ever since the New Deal 25 years ago, when our 
basic social legislation was enacted in Americ: , farmworkers have 
been relegated 1 to the status of second-class citizens. Historians tell 
us this resulted from decisions of expediency—farmworkers were 
sacrificed in order to appease the farm bloc in Congress and assure 
passage of the-basic acts. The time has surely come to undo this rank- 
est of discrimination against these people at the bottom of the 
economic ladder, who need these minimum protections of Government 
more than any other group of the Nation’s workers. 
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First, the Fair Labor Standards Act should be amended to provide 
minimum wages for farmworkers and I would like to endorse specif. 
ically the proposals that have been made in S. 1085 by Senator Me. 
Namara and Senator Clark, a rather ingenious proposal, it seems to 
us, to use the pr inciple of escalation. However, we do think that this 
2,244 man-days provision is too restrictive. I think it would limit it to 
something under 5 percent of the Nation’s farms, and would not give 
the protection to the workers that would be required. 

I just would like to point out in this context that—and I am sure 
you will run into this elsewhere—the temporary foreign workers on 
our farms who come from Mexico and the British West Indies, and 
the citizen workers who contract from Puerto Rico get far greater 
protection, minimum wages and hours, a contract, and a minimum 
hour guarantee of 160 hours a month, which relates very directly to 
this maintaining of income, than our own domestic stateside American 
workers. If we could only—if you in Congress could only devise some 
method to extend this kind of contract protection to our own stateside 
workers you would take a giant step forward in solving the migrant 
labor problem, 

Secondly, the Taft-Hartley Act should be amended to provide col- 
lective bargaining rights for farm workers. Except for the Puerto 
Rican contract laborer, domestic migrants rarely have the protection 
of a contract covering the conditions of their employment. Nor are 
they in any position to bargain with their employers. All conditions 
of a migrant’s employment are set by his employer—the migrant can 
accept them or move on. Move on they do. Our State Police last 
year found an ill mother and her three small children abandoned by 
a crew leader on the side of a highway, abandoned following a dispute 
over wages due. 

All we suggest here is that Congress give farm workers the same 
protection in their right to organize that industrial workers and in- 
deed farmers’ cooperatives already enjoy in our society. 

’ Finally, the Federal U nemployment Tax Act should be amended 
to include unemployment insurance coverage for agricultural workers. 
This is still another step sorely needed to solve the migrant problem. 
Most of us working in this field generally agree that the assurance 
of an adequate and stable income w vould go a long way toward solving 
the migrants’ dilemma. Surely, in this day and age, unemployment 
insurance is recognized as an important factor in income security. 
Migrants, willing and able to work, caught up in the vagaries of 
wéather and shorter work periods because | of technological improve- 
ments, are sorely in need of this economic safeguard. 

Six, establishment of a Federal Bureau of Migrant Labor. The 
five foregoing points indicate to us the need for the establishment of a 
Bureau of Migrant Labor within the Federal Department of Labor. 
And there, Senator, I commend to you the experience in your native 
State of New Jersey, which has the only Bureau of Migrant Labor in 
the United States, and I think experience has indicated that it should 
be extended. 

Senator Wiiu1AMs. Its director is here. 

Mr. Barr. Its director, Charlie Yersak, is here, and I would like to 
commend him for the great work he has done. 
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Congress could assign to this Bureau primary responsibility for 
raising the standards of migrant labor insofar as Government action 
can accomplish this, up to levels considered decent for men, women 
and children in midtwentieth century America. 

I don’t want to say anything disrespectful of the President’s Com- 
mittee on Migratory Labor, but that is after all an advisory com- 
mittee, and they cannot do the things that you in Congress can—the 
six provisions outlined in this testimony. 

Where appropriate, it would work through the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare, the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion, the Bureau of Employment Security, and other appropriate 
agencies. The President’s committee could continue in an advisory 
capacity to this proposed bureau. 

Mr. Chairman, if your subcommittee were to recommend to Con- 
gress the passage of such a comprehensive omnibus migrant labor 
bill, then they could honestly say to Congress and the American 
people, “This measure will be a long way toward solving the problem 
of migrant labor in the United States.” 

Some tacticians counsel that a omnibus bill is bad because the 
enemies of action can concentrate on fighting one bill. Our experience 
with piecemeal bills would indicate that the opposition to action has 
no trouble in concentrating their fire just as effectively when the prob- 
lem is split up in little pieces. As a case in point, the House sponsor 
of the administration crew leader bill was visited by a delegation 
from a farm organization in his home district shortly ‘after he intro- 
duced that bill, and he is now opposed to his own bill. 

In conclusion, we may say again we are proud of what has been 
accomplished in our St: ite, and equally proud of what our neighboring 
States, especially New Jersey, New York, and Delaware, and several 
more distant States like Oregon and Florida, have accomplished to 
establish minimum standards for migrant labor. What we would like 
to see, through Federal action, is similar improvement throughout 
the Nation. Here in the Northeast our housing is relatively decent, 
crew leaders are being regulated, transportation requirements are 
being enforced, and farm wages are relatively adequate—and I em- 
phasize the “relatively” in deference to Father Kane’s testimony. 

It is high time we raised a standard to which all men of good will 
could repair. 

(The prepared statement of Governor Lawrence follows:) 


STATEMENT OF Hon. Davin L. LAWRENCE, GOVERNOR OF PENNSYLVANTA ON THE 
PROBLEMS OF MIGRANT FARM LABOR PRESENTED BY WILLIAM L. Batt, JR., 
SECRETARY OF LABOR AND INDUSTRY 


I wish to thank the subcommittee and its distinguished chairman, Senator 
Williams, on behalf of Governor Lawrence and myself for this opportunity to 
present Pennsylvania’s position concerning the problems of migrant farm labor. 

We have a real interest in helping to solve these problems since some 8,000 
to 10,000 migrants come to Pennsylvania each year to help farmers pick the 
State’s fruit and vegetable crops. They supplement the 40,000 Pennsylvanians 
who work in seasonal agriculture. Migrants pick a significant 28 percent of 
our State’s $61 million annual fruit and vegetable crop. 

While our Governor’s committee on migrant labor has developed one of the 
Nation’s outstanding migrant programs, many problems still remain. Since 
these problems are national in character, Congress has primary responsibility 
for discovering and applying solutions, responsibility it has so far avoided. 
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We are very much heartened by the growing awareness of both Congress and 
the executive branch of the Federal Government of this migrant farm labor 
problem area, surely one of the crying unresolved social and economic problems 
of midtwentieth century America. The existence of this subcommittee itself, 
and pending bills on crew leader registration; on minimum wages for agri- 
culture; on loans for migrant housing; and on child labor in agriculture; al] 
speak of this growing congressional awareness. 

Until about 2 years ago, the executive branch had washed its hands of the 
problem, contending it was primarily a responsibility of the individual States, 
Now we are pleased to note a beginning here, also. The Labor Department's 
favorable stand on a minimum wage for agriculture, its establishment of higher 
standards for the interstate recruitment of farmworkers through the public 
employment agencies, and the renewed emphasis on the recruitment of local 
workers by those agencies; the new ICC migrant transportation regulations and 
ICC’s agreement to enforce them; the migrant child care funds made available 
through the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare: these, too, all 
speak of the growing Federal awareness of the migrant problem. 

Until now, what has been accomplished by the individual States? For 30 
or more years this problem of migrant labor has confronted us. Heartening 
progress has been made in a handful of States, including Pennsylvania. How- 
ever, even our State still has a long way to go. 

These few States stand out like islands of humanity in a sea of callous in- 
difference. But taken together, this progress does not hold out any real promise 
that a State-by-State approach will produce a solution. Dilapidated trucks, 
with overturned baskets for seats, are still traveling the roads, today and to- 
night, and will be still traveling the roads tomorrow. Babies will still be given 
soft drinks purchased at filling stations to quiet them. American workers will 
sleep tonight in abandoned barns and chickenhouses. 

Only 25 States have established Governor's committees on migrant labor. 
This is usually the first effort toward identifying the problem applying solu 
tions. Only 20 States have housing regulations. Fifteen States provide work- 
men’s compensation for agricultural workers. Eight have child labor laws that 
apply to agriculture. Seven make some effort to regulate crew leaders. Six 
States have regulations covering transportation. Five States have some pro- 
gram of education and child care for children of migrant workers. Only a hand- 
ful of States have comprehensive health programs for migrants. Only three 
States provide for the right of agricultural workers to organize in unions and 
bargain collectively. Only two States have wage payment and wage collection 
laws applying specifically to agriculture. Only one State provides public assist- 
ance for migrants in dire need. 

Can we then wait for the States to solve this problem alone? In a closely 
related field of minimum wage protection for workers in intrastate commerce, 
we have waited now for 45 years since Massachusetts started with a State 
minimum wage law in 1915, and we still have no minimum wage protection for 
workers in intrastate commerce in 20 of our 50 States. At the same rate of 
speed, if we wait for the States to solve our migrant labor problems, it will be 
the year 2005 before half the States develop any kind of a program at all. 

If ever a case could be made for a problem falling within the purview of 
interstate commerce, it is migrant labor. Over a million migrant farmworkers 
travel through practically every State in the Union. By what logic do we re 
quire applegrowers in Gettysburg, Pa., employing contract Puerto Rican workers, 
to provide a 77 cents minimum hourly wage, a 13 cents a bushel piece rate, decent 
housing with hot and cold running water and screen doors, and safe trans- 
portation for their workers, while growers in Winchester, Va., only 78 miles 
away, competing in the same markets, not only have no State housing or trans- 
portation requirements to meet but also get their State and Federal employment 
agencies to declare a nonexistent labor shortage, and import British West 
Indians at lower wage rates? 

Incidentally, if these workers are dissatisfied with their pay or working con- 
ditions and leave in search of a better job, they are subject to deportation by 
the Federal Government. It never ceases to shock me that the Federal Govern- 
ment is-a party to furthering this open practice of indentured labor. 

I am sure if this problem is going to be solved in our lifetime, the Federal 
Government will have to assume the predominant responsibility for its solution. 
This is interstate commerce, human interstate commerce. 
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Some of our farm organizations feel that the Federal Government, and indeed 
the State government, have no responsibility in this field of migrant farm labor 
at all, beyond the service we now provide of recruiting needed labor at no cost 
to the farmers. 

It seems to me, however, that Pennsylvania farmers and indeed all farmers 
in States like New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania who are obliged by 
their State laws to maintain high standards for their labor, have a very direct 
eeonomie self interest in seeing similar decent standards established and en- 
forced in States with which we're competing. Is it not to the interest of our 
Gettysburg applegrower, for instance, to require his Winchester, Va., com- 
petitor to pay the same minimum wages and provide the same decent housing 
that he is required to provide? 

Our tomato growers in these southeastern counties surrounding Philadelphia 
pay their free labor 77 cents an hour minimum, while their competitors in the 
Southwestern United States obtain indentured Mexican labor at 50 cents an 
hour. Is it not to the interest of our Pennsylvania farmers to have the same 
decent minimum standards apply to farmers along the Rio Grande Valley that 
apply to them along the Delaware? 

I want to make crystal clear to Pennsylvania farmers that one of my primary 
motives for supporting Federal sharing of responsibility for migrants is to 
protect the competitive position and economic well-being of our State’s agri- 
cultural enterprises where these higher employment standards already prevail. 

Once we accept the need for Federal responsibility, the solutions are not 
hard to find. What we have seemed to lack in the past was the will to apply 
these solutions. 

You remember the story about Lincoln as a young man seeing his first slave 
auction in New Orleans and saying to his companion, “If I ever get a chance 
to hit this thing, I'll hit it hard.” 

You, Senator Williams, and your subcommittee, have a chance in the up- 
coming session of Congress to hit this thing and hit it hard. Why could not 
your subcommittee in its report recommend to Congress an omnibus bill to wrap 
up in one package the essential actions the Federal Government must take to 
provide standards of decency for migrant farmworkers in the United States? 

From our experience, limited of course primarily to the east coast migrant 
stream, such an omnibus migrant labor bill should include at least these six 
provisions : 


1. Federal program to improve farm labor camps, including low interest migrant 
housing loans 

These transient workers, at each work location, require temporary housing. 
All too frequently this becomes synonymous with dilapidated housing either 
becanse of misuse, lack of maintenance or cheap construction. The migrant 
and his wife and children, therefore, often experience a series of poor housing 
accommodations throughout their yearly job itinerary. This does not tend to 
make the migrant a better worker. 

Just last year, we found 50 men, women, and children huddled in World 
War I wooden railroad boxcars, with the wheels removed as the only alteration. 
We got them out fast, into fairly decent facilities, thanks to our State labor 
camp regulations. In 1958 we revised what were archaic labor camp regulations, 
the first revision in almost 30 years. These new regulations require hot and 
cold running water, adequate refrigeration and cooking facilities, sterilized bed- 
ding, screening, and adequate heating facilities. Also, each year our Governor's 
Committee on Migrant Labor sponsors a camp award program which publicly 
recognizes superior labor camps and the farmers, crew leaders, and workers 
who cooperated to make them superior. 

But what about labor camps in the 30 States with no housing regulations? 
As I pointed out earlier, it will probably be at least 50 more years before 
these States, on their own initiative, adopt and enforce migrant camp housing 
codes. To remedy this unsatisfactory situation within our lifetime, Federal 
minimum standards are needed. The President’s Committee has adopted a fine 
set of standards. But less than half the States have done anything with them. 
Could not this committee devise some cooperative Federal-State program to 
speed the adoption of these or equivalent standards for migrant housing through- 
out the entire Nation? 

I want to emphasize that most farmers are doing their best to provide ade- 
quate migrant housing. Many, however, cannot afford the large capital invest- 
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ment required. Hence, to help farmers of limited financial means, Congress 
should amend the Federal housing laws to make available through the Farmers’ 
Home Administration insured, long-term, low interest loans for the construction 
and improvement of migrant housing. Eligibility for these loans should be 
contingent upon the new or improved housing meeting the standards recom- 
mended by the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor. 

2. Migrant child labor and welfare programs 

The problems of child labor and child-care and education for migrant children 
are all closely interrelated. The hard fact is that thousands of children ag 
young as 6 years old are working at stoop labor in our Nation's fields. The 
Federal Wage and Hour people reported 13 cases to me near Reading in October, 
The solution is not easy, because a good case can be made that children are 
better off in the fields with their parents than back at some labor camp without 
supervision or facilities for their care. What is needed is a combination of 
protective legislation for children in agriculture similar to that which already 
exists in trade and industry, plus adequate child care and educational facilities 
for both pre-school and school age migrant children. 

Within the limited resources available, during the summer months Pennsyl- 
vania operates four migrant child care centers. However, at least five more 
are needed. We also have one summer school financed by private funds, which 
has an enrollment of 70 migrant children. More schools are needed. Our Sen- 
ate has just turned down a bill to provide State funds for these schools. 

During the regular fall school term, approximately 250 migrant children 
are enrolled in our public schools. This year, we are pleased to report, a State 
law was passed providing for an additional reimbursement to local school dis- 
tricts of $1 per day per migrant student for attendance during the regular 
school term. 

But again these are only islands of concern in a wide sea of indifference. 
Even in Pennsylvania we are only reaching 207 of the migrant children with 
day care centers or the summer school. And 45 other States are doing nothing 
at all. 

To provide the needed protective legislation, Congress should first extend 
the child labor provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act to include the agri- 
cultural industry. Children under age 14 should be barred from farmwork 
for hire with appropriate exemptions, of course, for the home farm and for 
exchanges of labor by neighboring farm families. 

Also, title V of the Social Security Act entitled “Grants to States for Ma- 
ternal and Child Welfare” should be amended. Part 3, “Child Welfare Serv- 
ices,” section 521, now authorizes grants to the State for establishing, extending, 
and strengthening child welfare services for the “protection and care of home 
less, dependent, and neglected children, and children in danger of becoming 
delinquent.” This should be changed by adding the term “and for migrant 
child welfare services,” so that States could use their Federal child welfare 
funds and match them with State funds in programs for migrant children. 
Pennsylvania has been doing this, as has Ohio, for some years, but other States 
choose not to do so because it is not spelled out in the Federal law. 

With this change in title V, the Federal Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare would then have clear authority to assign special staff to help 
assure the development of migrant child services by and through the State 
publie welfare agencies. 

Certainly, the youngsters in this migrant stream—as indeed in all our Amer- 
ican societv—are the hope of the future. In the children lie the best chance 
of these families to break their pattern of poverty. We're proud that three 
teenage girls from among our migrant workers are attending college and learn- 
ing professions—two of them with scholarship aid from a volunteer group— 
the Citizen’s Committee on Migrant Labor. 


8. Federal licensing of crew leaders and farm labor contractors 


Exploitation of migrants by their crew leaders and labor contractors, un- 
fortunately. is a widespread practice. As you know, the crew leaders and 
contractors’ legitimate functions are to recruit, organize, transport. and manage 
the crew both on and off the job for farmers. Overcharging for meals and 
commissary food, trading in illicit wines and liquors, and operating gambling, 
marihuana and prostitution rackets are all too often sideline activities of crew 


leaders and contractors. Fifty cents for a loaf of stale bread, 25 cents for a 
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pottle of “coke,” and the services of a prostitute as a payroll deductible item 
in Ohe Camp brought to our attention this year, are examples of these sideline 
activities. 

We are one of the seven States that now regulate the activities of crew 
jleaders found within our borders. Pennsylvania crew leader regulations place 
responsibility on the crew leader for the safeguard of migrant workers while 
living in the camps. We have had a number of crew leader hearings in cases 
of alleged malpractices, resulting in the denial of licenses to several crew 
leaders. However, with Pennsylvania and only six other States doing some- 
thing about the situation, it is far too easy for the unscrupulous crew leader 
to continue his nefarious activities in the great majority of the States. 

To help eliminate these malpractices and to stimulate better crew leadership, 
Congress should direct the U.S. Department of Labor to register and license 
annually, all migrant crew leaders and farm labor contractors. 

}. Federal-State health and welfare programs for migrants 

In many States residence requirements preclude the extension of various 
public health and welfare services to migrants, both adult and child, who are 
often desperately in need of them. 

To provide these vital services for this impoverished group of people, Congress 
should direct the Federal Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to 
supplement existing grants to the various States’ health and welfare agencies 
and require the expanding of their programs to include migrants. Such addi- 
tional Federal participation should not be limited to the programs in which the 
Federal Government already shares, but should involve participation in all 
programs of financial assistance. These programs would include medical, hos- 
pital, and clinical care and child welfare services, including foster care, day 
eare, and educational services. 

To further alleviate these distressing situations, Congress should direct the 
Federal Department of Health, Education, and Welfare to make available to 
the several States funds for relief grants to indigent migrants who are not 
at the time of need, legal residents of any State. Existing residence require- 
ments in all except one State, cause them to be ineligible for relief grants even 
though they may bein dire need. 

We further recommend, as I stated at the August 1959 Governor’s Conference, 
that Congress amend the Social Security Act so no State’s plan may impose any 
durational residence requirements for the four federally aided categories of 
assistance. Experience demonstrates that few states will voluntarily eliminate 
residence requirements so long as they know that other States may retain them. 
Even a reduction to 1 vear for old age assistance, aid to the blind, and aid to the 
permanently and totally disabled would have no effect in well over half of the 
States. As you know, a 1 year ceiling now applies to aid to dependent children. 

The subcommittee could also take a stand now for Federal grants-in-aid to the 
States for general assistance and for all needy persons not now covered by 
Federal grants-in-aid. Interstate compacts are not enough. Serious efforts 
have been made by Pennsylvania since 1946 to enter into reciprocal agreements 
with other States to waive durational residence requirements. The results 
have been inadequate. 

Finally, there are few, if any, provisions made for eating and resting en route. 
Existing privately owned highway accommodations in most cases exclude 
migrants. Even the obtaining of food while en route is a problem, not to men- 
tion other travel needs. To help overcome some of the travel problems of 
migrants, Congress should direct the U.S. Department of Labor to establish and 
operate, in cooperation with the several States, a federally financed interstate 
system of highway rest stops for migrants. In passing it should be noted that 
with very limited resources available, the Federal Bureau of Employment 
Secnritvy has made a promising beginning in this problem area. 

Pennsylvania attempts to provide migrants with the necessary health and wel- 
fare services basic to the rest of the populace. Hosnital care has been more 
readily available to migrants since 1958 when the Pennsylvania Public Wel- 
fare Department ruled that local hospitals would be reimbursed by the Stete 
for services to indigent migrants. X-ray and blood test programs have heen ex- 
tended to a thousand or more migrants annually. Another health innovation is 
that migrant children up to age 16 are now eligible for State health department 
clinical services: prior to 1958 the cutoff age was 6. These are some of the 
programs we would like to see established in all the States. 
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5. Extended to farmworkers the same protections we afford all other workers 
Minimum wage, collective bargaining, and unemployment insurance ; 
Ever since the New Deal 25 years ago, when our basic social legislation was 
enacted in America, farmworkers have been delegated to the status of second. 
class citizens. Historians tell us this resulted from decisions of expediency— 
farmworkers were sacrificed in order to appease the farm bloc in Congress and 
assure passage of the basic acts. The time has surely come to undo this 
rankest of discrimination against these people at the bottom of the economic 
ladder, who need these minimum protections of government more than any other 
group of the Nation’s workers. 

First, the Fair Labor Standards Act should be amended to provide minimum 
wages for farmworkers. Farmwork, particularly on the ever-increasing factory. 
type farms, should be included in Federal minimum wage legislation to help 
assure adequate wages for American farmworkers, including migrants, and to 
encourage a larger supply of domestic farm labor, thus discouraging reliance on 
programs to import temporary foreign labor. In passing it should be noted that 
over half of the Nation’s farms do not employ any labor, and are the so-called 
family-type farm. Actually, 5 percent of the farms hire 70 percent of the 
Nation’s farm labor. 

it is generally agreed that the earnings of many farmworkers, especially sea- 
sonal employees, has lagged considerably behind rising living costs. On the other 
hand, minimum wage and hour guarantees are currently afforded, at the insist- 
ence of their respective governments, to temporary foreign workers on our farms 
who come from Mexico and the British West Indies and to those citizen workers 
who come under contract from Puerto Rico. We in these progressive United 
States do less to protect our stateside migrant workers than do the governments 
of Mexico, the BWI, and Puerto Rico. Surely, it is in order to provide at least 
comparable wage guarantees for American workers. 

Congress could accomplish this objective by amending the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to provide realistic minimum hourly wages for agricultural employment, 
with appropriate exemptions, of course, for family farms and family workers, 
The small farmers, who operate 95 percent of the Nation’s farms primarily with 
their own and their family’s labor, must realize that low wages paid to hired 
workers on large farms cheapens the value of their own labor, since all farmers 
compete in the same markets. 

Secondly, the Taft-Hartley Act should be amended to provide collective bar- 
gaining rights for farmworkers. Except for the Puerto Rican contract laborer, 
domestic migrants rarely have the protection of a contract covering the cendi- 
tions of their employment. Nor are they in any position to bargain with their 
employers. All conditions of a migrant’s employment are set by his employer— 
the migrant can accept them or move on. Move on they do. Our State police 
last year found an ill mother and her three small children abandoned by a 
erew leader on the side of a highway, abandoned following a dispute over 
wages due. 

To help remedy this one-sided situation of the worker, Congress should give 
farmworkers the same protection in their right to organize that industrial 
workers and farmers cooperatives alrealy enjoy in our society. 

Finally, the Federal Unemployment Tax Act should be amended to include 
unemployment insurance coverage for agricultural workers. This is still another 
step sorely needed to solve the migrant problem. Most of us working in this 
field generally agree that the assurance of an adequate and stable income 
would go a long way toward solving the migrants’ dilemma. Surely, in this 
day and age, unemployment insurance is recognized as an important factor in 
income security. Migrants, willing and able to work, caught up in the vagaries 
of weather and shorter work periods because of technological improvements, 
are sorely in need of this economic safeguard. 


6. Establishment of a Federal Bureau of Migrant Labor 


The five foregoing points indicate to us the need for the establishment of a 
3ureau of Migrant Labor within the Federal Department of Labor. Congress 
could assign to this Bureau primary responsibility for raising the standards of 
migrant labor insofar as Government action can accomplish this, up to levels 
considered decent for men, women, and children in midtwentieth century America. 

Where appropriate, it would work through the Department of Health, Educa- 
tion, and Welfare, the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Bureau of Em- 
ployment Security, and other appropriate agencies. The President's Committee 
could continue in an advisory capacity to this proposed Bureau. 
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Mr. Chairman, if your subcommittee were to recommend to Congress the 
passage Of such a comprehensive omnibus migrant labor bill, then they could 
nonestly say to Congress and the American people, “This measure will go a 
long Way toward solving the problem of migrant labor in the United States.” 

Some tacticians counsel that an omnibus bill is bad because the enemies of 
action can concentrate on fighting one bill. Our experience with piecemeal 
pills would indicate that the opposition to action has no trouble in concentrating 
their fire just as effectively when the problem is split up in little pieces. As 
a case in point, the House sponsor of the administration crew leader bill was 
visited by a delegation from a farm organization in his home district shortly 
after he introduced that bill, and he is now opposed to his own bill. 

In conclusion, we may say again we are proud of what has been accomplished 
in our State, and equally proud of what our neighboring States, especially 
New Jersey, New York, and Delaware, and several more distant States like 
Oregon and Florida, have accomplished to establish minimum standards for 
migrant labor. What we would like to see, through Federal action, is similar 
improvement throughout the Nation. Here in the Northeast our housing is 
relatively decent, crew leaders are being regulated, transportation requirements 
are being enforced, and farm wages are relatively adequate. This is good. On 
the other hand, as I pointed out earlier, it is not fair to our northeastern 
farmers, who provide fair employment conditions, that they should be faced 
with undercutting competition from other sections of the Nation where wages 
are extremely low and where there are no housing or other minimum require- 
ments. 

To remedy this manifestly unfair competition for farmers and these grossly 
inhumane conditions for farmworkers in our lifetime, I urge your committee 
to devise a means to extend the fair employment conditions now found in a 
small number of States throughout the rest of the Nation. It seems to me 
that this might most effectively be accomplished by congressional enactment 
of a comprehensive Federal omnibus migrant labor bill containing, as a mini- 
mum, the six provisions outlined in this testimony. 

It is high time we raised a standard to which all men of good will could repair. 

Senator Wrii1ams. Thank you very much, Mr. Secretary. I would 
say—I think I am right in saying—that there are more ideas per line 
in your statement than I have ever seen. It is excellent, magnificent, 
and we are grateful that you bring all of your experience and wisdom 
in this field to us. 

At first blush, it seems, the amendment of the Social Security Act 
to include migrant children makes such manifest sense that we might 
move rapidly with this idea and others. 

I want to comment on the omnibus—the suggestion that the six 
recommendations be contained in an omnibus bill. You know your 
problem in Congress: division of ee between committees. 
This touches the areas of probably 4, 5, or 6 of our legislative commit- 
tees. And in the nature of things it would be rather difficult as it now 
stands for an omnibus bill. Will you go into that. 

Mr. Barr. Senator, we had a similar problem 

Senator Wix1aMs. I was wondering if there was any analogy that 
vou could call forth. 

Mr. Barr. There has been a bill of enormous interest to this Com- 
monwealth which you have helped us out with, the Douglas bill on 
area redevelopment. And this bill touches a large number of sub- 
jects and a large number of Senate committees. But it was possible 
by agreement of the committee concerned and the committee chair- 
man concerned, to have this handled by one committee in the Sen- 
ate and one committee in the House, in this case the House Banking 
and Currency Committee. 

Whether or not such an arrangement could be worked out I do not 
know, but I think this is the only intelligent—that is, because of the 
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structure of the Senate and the House committees, I would hope that 
it would preclude the possibility of the Senate Labor Committee in 
this case and the House Labor Committee taking jurisdiction over 
the whole subject, because it is impossible—ev erybody that has lived 
with this thing, whether they are in favor of action or against action, 
I think would agree that it is all part and parcel of one problem. 

Senator Wittiams. Well, 1 am sure we will want to call on you for 
advice in the future, if we may, as we have in the past, as we become 
more specific after digesting the full record of these hearings. 

Mr. Barr. We are h: appy, and I am sure all of us in the State are 
happy, to be of any help we can, Senator. And I would like the rest 
of our group to have brief statements on their respective areas of in- 
terest, if they may. 

Senator Winiiams. All right. I wonder if we ought to think a 
moment about how we will proce ‘dd. 

Why don’t we go on until 1 o'clock, and then adjourn for luncheon? 


Mr. Barr. This is Commissioner Anderson of our public welfare 
department. 


Senator WILLIAMs. 
from you. 

Mr. Awnprerson. Senator Williams, I am here representing Mrs, 
Ruth Grigg Horting, secretary of the department of public welfare 
of the Commonwealth. I am commissioner of the office for children 
and youth in the department, and my comments have to do with the 
proble m of child welfare with respect to migratory farm workers, 

We have in the department been interested for 6 to 8 years in pro- 
graming with respect to child welfare. And we have had a program 
which comprises three elements with an ultimate goal in mind. 

The first thing that we have been interested in is to stimulate and 
help communities organize and establish citizens committees in migra- 
tory labor in order that the interest in the problems of these people 
might be promoted, in order that the health and welfare organizations 
existing in a given community might extend their services to these 

children and families, and also that the public generally might be en- 
couraged to support legislative measures designed in their interest. 

Additionally, we have through Federal child welfare funds, through 
specific State appropriations, and from local contributions, provided 
funds for day care centers throughout these areas. 

I have here a map which indicates the location of our present day 
care centers, and some that are proposed but which unfortunately we 
lack funds to implement. 

In 1954 we moved into Potter County up here in the north, and with 
the assistance of labor and industry contribution of $1,000, and the 
department of public welfare contribution of $1,000, and a citizens 
contribution of $700, we set up a child care center here. 

And there was additionally an educational school set up for older 
people, and Dr. Mann will speak on that. 

But in 1955 the department of public welfare did take the responsi- 
bility for the management of the day care center through a public 
service-contract of the College of Home Economics of the Pennsyl- 

rania State University. 

In 1957 or by 1957 it became obvious that the problem was not 
limited to Potter County but was spreading throughout the State. 
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And the public welfare department employed a full-time consultant 
on the problems of child welfare, and opened in Northumberland vo 

Snyder Counties another day care center to serve this particular are 
And in 1958 a similar center was opened up in Chester, and in 19% 59), 
one in Lycoming. And there are other areas where the problem still 
exists, but no facilities or services are available. Additionally, we 
used Federal child welfare funds received from the Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare to employ social workers to give 
special attention to the child welfare and family problems of the 
migratory families. 

When we operate a day care center, our social workers go to the crew 
leader, to the grower, and to the family to invite participation on the 
part of the children in the day care operations. Very seldom is the 
invitation disregarded. 

And these pictures, Senator, are pictures taken at one of our day 
care centers, which are a decided contrast to the situation as we 
found it, as church groups found it, and as people interested in child 
welfare found it when they first went to these camps in these areas 
where small children were left all alone on isolated farmlands, unfed 
and unattended and in constant danger of fire and other hazards. 
Conditions were deplorable, and the children certainly were neglected. 

And by the provision of day care centers we have at least taken 
little children out of the field and have given them a place where they 
might receive individual attention and protection. And it should be 
said that the children thrive under such stimulation. 

So by our purchase service agreement of Pennsylvania State Uni- 

versity, we have been able to set up these day care centers. 

Our long-term objective, however, is to encourage the public and 
private agencies in a given community to extend all their services so 
that the State itself does not need to give direct care. This is difficult 
to achieve because of staff shortages and limited funds which prevent 
the expansion of a regular-service program. 

These people who are regarded by most communities as only tem- 
porary residents, and more often the public agencies, even though 
they might be willing to help a migrant family if he becomes short 
of funds and even faces starvation because of no work in bad weather 
or a season of poor crops, these public agenices find themselves re- 
stricted by State and local residence laws which will not permit them 
to give financial assistance to these Stateless people unless it is to 
return such people to their own home. 

We have some specific recommendations which we feel merit the 
committee’s consideration. One has already been mentioned by Sec- 
retary Batt, and that is to amend title V of the Social Security Act, 
section 521, and part 3, and to add a provision which would add the 
term “migrant children,” and for migrant child welfare services to 
the basis on which grants might be authorized. 

Pennsylvania and Ohio have been doing this, but no other States. 

We would also suggest the automatic relief by State governments of 
Federal surplus food to any registered group of a migratory farm- 
work when work is not available. We would also encourage the use 
of—we encourage the U.S. Public Health Service in the use of an 
interstate health card for migratory workers in planning for a na- 
tional health insurance designed for such employees. 

Thank you, Senator. 
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(The prepared statement of Mrs. Horting follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF HON. RUTH GRIGG HORTING, SECRETARY OF DEPARTMENT 
OF PuBLIC WELFARE, COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, PRESENTED BY C, Wr- 
SON ANDERSON, COMMISSIONER OF OFFICE FOR CHILDREN AND YOUTH 





Pennsylvania wishes to thank the U.S. Subcommittee on Migratory Farm 
Labor and its chairman, Senator Harrison Williams, for this opportunity to 
present its position concerning the welfare problems of the migratory farm- 
worker and his children. 

The fact that any segment of the children in this country is not protected by 
basic child-welfare services seems almost incredible when so much has been 
done through social-security measures to build a floor under all American chil- 
dren against illness, unemployment, or the inability of parents to give them ade. 
quate care. Yet this is the position of the families of migratory farmworkers 
who become stateless as they move from State to State following the harvests, 
The Department of Public Welfare in Pennsylvania has for 8 years been pioneer- 
ing in an effort to bring child-welfare services to the children of these workers 
and it considers that these families and children are entitled to such rights 
and benefits. To this end, it contends that the provision of such services for 
these particularly disadvantaged children is the mutual responsibility of the 
Federal, State, and local governments. 


USE OF FEDERAL AND STATE FUNDS 


Through the use of Federal funds provided under title V, part 3, section 521, 
of the Social Security Act, and with some State funds, the department of public 
welfare has sought to provide child-welfare services for the migratory children 
who come to the State each summer: 

1. Stimulating and helping communities organize and establish citizens 
committees on migratory labor, which will promote interest in the problems 
of these people, encourage health and welfare agencies to extend their serv- 
ices to them and which will support legislative measures necessary for 
their protection. 

2. Providing funds for day-care centers throughout these areas which 
will care for the children while their parents are working in the fields and 
to operate such centers when necessary. 


» 


3. Providing funds for social workers to work for 2 or 3 months each 


> 
summer in those counties having any appreciable number of migratory farm 
families. 


DEVELOPMENT OF MIGRANT CHILD WELFARE SERVICES IN PENNSYLVANIA 


The needs of the children of the seasonal migratory worker in Pennsylvania 
have in recent years rightfully stirred the public conscience to a point where 
governmental responsibility was clearly indicated and demanded. The needs 
of these children involved several State departments, including labor and indus- 
try, health, public instruction, and public welfare, none of which provides direct 
services to children but are responsible for seeing that services are provided. 
In this State, the Governor’s committee on migratory farm labor is the overall 


coordinating committee. The departm f public welfare has worked continu- 
ously with the Governor’s committ as stimulated community interest 
in the social problems of these w nd has provided services for the 
children. 


However, encompassing any direct service it might give, it has followed a 
firm conviction that it should make continual efforts to encourage public and 
private local health and welfare agencies to extend all the services which they 
offer the community, to these people for the months in which they live in the 
county and contribute to the local economy. This has been difficult to achieve 
for staff shortages and limited funds often prevent the extension of such serv- 
ices, to these temporary segments of the population. More often public agencies, 
as willing as they might be to help the migrant family, who becomes short of 
funds and face starvation because of no work in bad weather and seasons of 
poor crops, find themselves restricted by State and local residence laws which 
will not permit them to give financial assistance to these stateless people unless 
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it is to return to their home base. It is in this area of legal and financial 
limitations that Federal assistance is greatly needed, if adequate funds are to 
be found and legal restrictions removed. 
Citizens committees on migratory labor 


The initial recognition of the needs of the migrant farmworker came to the 
department of public welfare through its citizens, as they represented civic and 
church organizations, which requested and even demanded that something be 
done about the children whom they saw being brought to their counties in 
increasing numbers each year. They were the first to visit the unsafe and un- 
sanitary camps and to see the deprivation and the squalor in which the children 
were living. They were the first to see the children left alone all day on 
jsolated farmlands, unfed, unattended, and in constant danger of fire and other 
hazards. They also saw numbers of children, some very young, “picking” in the 
fields with their parents. 

At first the extent of the problems involved overwhelmed these citizens and 
their various committees, as they sought the help of the farmer, owner, other 
citizens and their public officials to relieve this deplorable situation. Often 
their concern and understanding had to be expressed and fought for in the face 
of strong local pressure from those who opposed any remedial or amendatory 
measures. But, as their efforts gradually began to get “all hands aboard” and 
when assurance came that the department of public welfare would provide 
such State services and funds as were available for services to children, these 
committees began to gain focus and direction and plans and programs began 
toevolve. Soon many local sources of supplies, services, and funds were added 
to State funds, which then made services to migratory children possible. 

The Chester County Citizens’ Committee on Migratory Labor, which is a sub- 
committee of the county health and welfare council and composed largely of 
church groups, has built a multiple-service building, which is used each night 
as an assembly hall for religious and recreational programs and is a day-care 
center for the children by day. While the day-care program is under the joint 
auspices of the department of public welfare and Pennsylvania State University, 
the committee provides the facility, much of the equipment and voluntary help 
and services in operating the center. In Potter County, a church in one com- 
munity was willing that its church school room be used as an extension of the 
large State day-care center for the care of children from 2% to 3 years old who 
needed to be away from the older children. Several other communities have 
loaned the chairs, tables, and play equipment of their church kindergartens to 
day-care centers for the summer, thus saving the cost of furnishings which are 
used but a few months a year. 

These and many other examples give evidence of the obligation which some 
members of small communities feel toward the farm laborers who come to help 
harvest their crops. They find rent-free buildings for the centers, give generous 
discounts on foods and supplies and often find special funds to care for the needs 
of a particular child or family. This summer one child at a center was rushed 
to the hospital with an asthmatic attack. The cost of the adrenalin injection 
given in time to save its life was underwritten immediately by a church women’s 
organization. 

For these reasons and for many others, the State of Pennsylvania believes and 
knows that to develop an adequate and sustained program of social services and 
day-care centers for the children of the migratory farm worker, it is necessary 
that the local committees and the State department work out its plans, programs, 
and operations together. 


DAY-CARE CENTERS 
Potter County 

In 1954, the department of public welfare joined forces with the Pennsylvania 
Citizen’s Committee on Migrant Labor, the State council of churches and their 
local committees and the State’s department of labor and industry in providing 
care for the large number of children coming into Potter County with the migra- 
tory farm workers. A visit, the chief of the bureau of children’s services and 
the consultant on day care, to the camps where these workers were living re- 
vealed that conditions were deplorable and children were being neglected through 
the necessity of their parents to work all day in the fields. The small day-care 
center which was then staffed and operated, through a combination of Federal, 
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State, and private funds was readily used and so soon filled to capacity, that it 
and the many services of the social worker, loaned by the child welfare services 
in a nearby county, gave their own evidence that adequate help and more money 
would be needed the next year to sustain the new project. 

In the ensuing years every migrant farm family coming to Potter County was 
offered through a social worker the services of the day-care center and help with 
their many social problems. Few parents failed to see the advantages this had 
for their children and each year an average of 45 children between the ages of 
2'4 and 6 years have attended the center at the cost of a token fee. At the same 
time 70 children of school age attended a summer school conducted by Pennsyl- 
vania State University from private funds. The renewal of these funds for 1960 
are sorely needed, for with such a school available each year, the parents saw 
more and more the value of its educational program and permitted the children 
under 14 to attend instead of making them work all day in the fields. 


Shift in migrant population cause need for more services 


3y 1957 it was obvious that the problems of providing social services and day- 
care centers for migrant children was no longer confined to one county in Penn- 
sylvania. Migrant farmworkers were picking tomatoes and beans in Northun- 
berland, Snyder, Lycoming, and Chester Counties, and late in the season potatoes 
and fruit in Lehigh and Adams. Since there was now more awareness of the so- 
cial problems which exist in these migrant camps, members of the community and 
church committees again sought the help of the department of public welfare 
to plan day-care centers for the young children. They were aroused by the 
frequent occurrence of uncontrolled drunken and vicious behavior of the adult 
workers and the fire and other hazards which were threatening the safety of the 
children. In some areas these children were known to be left alone from early 
morning until late evenings with no food and no care while their parents were 
taken to work in fields several miles away. 

In consequence, in 1957, the department employed a social worker as full-time 
consultant on migrant child-welfare services. His function was to work with 
community organizations already concerned with the social and health problems 
of the migrant farm worker and to offer help in organizing such committees in 
communities where no group of citizens or public officials had yet recognized 
this problem. 


Sunbury Day-Care Center, Northumberland and Snuder Counties 


A day-care center was opened in 1957 to cover this two-county area. It has 
been learned that once again many migrant families with about 50 children under 
12 years of age were coming back to the area, some to live in the same camp and 
under the same deplorable conditions as the year before. This day-care center 
was set up in a small CCC camp barracks and converted into a very adequate 
facility. Each year it continues to service its full capacity of about 30 children 
from 21% to 12 years of age, and a social worker recruits the children, visits their 
scattered camp homes, and helps the families with their many problems. 


Cochranville Center, Chester County 


The department of public welfare’s first response to the Chester County Citi- 
zens’ Committee, when it requested help, was in 1957 when it employed a social 
worker to offer help to the families and to explore and to study whether or not 
there was a need for a day-care center in this county. He found many social and 
health problems among these migrant workers because almost all of them live 
in one overcrowded central camp. Each year they brought 15 to 20 small children, 
who needed daytime care as their parents were taken to work in fields many miles 
from the camp. 

In 1958, a day-care center was opened which, while it has served and continues 
to serve only about 15 children under 12 years of age, has helped many older 
children to learn to read and write when they come to the center because there is 
no work in the fields. The social worker who has been employed each year has 
had a heavy workload, trying to find community resources to meet the needs of 
these most deprived migrant families who seem to find their way to this camp 
every year. 


Jersey Shore Day-Care Center, Lycoming County 


A day-care center was opened in this county in 1959, after the department of 
labor and industry reports of 2 years indicated that 50 to 60 children of migrants 
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were brought to this county each year. Also, the 1958 report of the public health 
purse of the county to the department of health recorded graphically the needs 
of these children for health and welfare services to protect them from being left 
alone in the two camps of the area. She reported most graphically the lack of 
sanitation and the failure of the families to use any health measures against ill- 
ness and disease. 

Plans for this center were begun in January of 1959 with the organization of a 
citizen’s committee on migratory labor, which was composed of public officials, 
church committees, social agencies, and recreational associations. 

As part of this committee the church women of Jersey Shore worked closely 
with the day-care center staff as soon as it was opened and helped to provide a 
most adequate and well operated program. This center served a full daily 
eprollment of 35 children. The social worker carried on an extensive referral 
service for the families and children to the local clinics and hospital, which gave 
freely of their services. She found many resources for the social services they 
needed in nearby Williamsport. 

Proposed day-care center for Adams County 

In the fall of 1959, the fruitgrowers of this county began to make more ex- 
tensive use of migratory farm workers than they had in previous years. With 
these workers, half of whom were southern Negroes and the others Puerto 
Ricans, came an estimated 50 to 60 children. The community around Gettysburg 
has already recognized the social problems involved in the influx of a thousand 
workers for 2 to 3 months of each year and is already planning to organize a 
committee. This committee will work with the department of public welfare 
toward a proposed day-care center and social services for children of these 
migrant farm workers in 1960. 


ADMINISTRATION AND OPERATION OF THE DAY-CARE CENTERS 


As new needs arose and unpredictable numbers of children were located in 
new areas, various methods of administering and operating the centers had to 
be used. Many, in the first year of their service had to be set up on a temporary 
and emergency basis. In order to support and sustain community interest, the 


State frequently undertook to operate them from the State office with a staff 
directly under its supervision. Knowing that this was neither a proper nor 
satisfactory function for a State department except under ad hoe conditions, 
it gradually developed a purchase of service plan with the College of Home 
Economics at Pennsylvania State University. This plan has proven the most 
efficient and serviceable method of providing well-managed and well-staffed day- 
care centers. Through it, the university contracts with the Commonwealth to 
operate a certain number of day-care centers in a given year for a specified 
amount of money. This sum is based on a projected budget which estimates 
the per diem cost of the anticipated enrollment of each child in each center. 
These figures must of necessity be projected as the staff, facility, and some of 
the equipment must be procured long before the children arrive. In addition to 
funds, the Commonwealth agrees to provide leadership and consultation in this 
field of migrant labor, to the staff of the College of Home Economics which un- 
dertakes this program. Pennsylvania is indeed fortunate to have a university 
which believes that this is a service it can render to the State. 


SOCIAL SERVICES FOR FAMILIES AND CHILDREN 


It is the firm conviction of this State that the care of migrant children in need 
of a service should be an integral part of the county’s public child welfare serv- 
ice. However, although each year more public child welfare agencies have taken 
increasing responsibility for giving staff time to provide services to these chil- 
dren, most county agencies were not ready to take on this responsibility. Penn- 
sylvania recognized as early as 1954, that if these families and children were to 
receive any benefits from the social services, the department would have to 
find some means of helping them. Since it has many students in schools of 
social work on a Federal stipend, it was agreed upon with the children’s bureau 
that we should ask them to give this service each summer, should they be in- 
terested. The employment of these students and several graduates has made 
it possible for us to provide many of our migrant-using counties with one or 
two social workers whose major responsibility has been each summer to visit 
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all the camps and recruit the children for the day-care centers, help families 
with their social problems and refer them to those community services which 
were available. 

Among the services these social workers have provided for these familieg 
have been: 

1. Referral of many families to public assistance for help in returning to their 
home base. 

A harassed, disillusioned father with 8 children could not earn enough picking 
beans to provide for their daily care. His one desire was to get back to North 
Carolina where he had residence. 

Last summer a crew leader found that he had recruited a lone boy who had 
said that he was 17 years old. His inability to work, his tiredness and his 
immaturity, proved him to be 13 years old. With the help of the social worker 
the homesick lad was returned to his home in Georgia. 

2. Referrals and appointments to health services continue daily, the child 
health centers, prenatal and out-patient clinics and hospital care. 

3. Referral to social agencies for counseling and assistance. 

A very young girl worker was sent to the hospital for emergency care. When 
she refused a needed operation, the social worker was sent for and with the 
help of the local family agency, the girl’s family was found, a counseling service 
offered and the girl was returned to her home. 

4. Foster home care for children under two and a half who were too young 
to attend the day-care centers. 

These homes were found in the communities and in the camps among the 
workers. Parents who had to work often did not know how to arrange for such 
eare even with the other migrants who might be staying in camp. 

5. Assistance was given many migrant families to register for those social 
security benefits for which they were eligible. 

6. Assistance in registering all school-age children for public school. 
CHILDREN Ff 


EACHED IN PENNSYLVANIA 





Although statistics indicate that these programs of social services and day- 
care centers are reaching a larger percentage of migrant children each year, 
the increasing number of children reported to be in counties not yet reached, 
make it evident that more programs are needed. 

We believe, however, that Pennsylvania has contributed greatly toward the 
welfare of these families and their children for wherever these services are 
given, there is a visible improvement in their living and working conditions. No 
longer is it necessary for the small child to wait long hours in the fields while 
his parents are working or to be left alone in camp, unfed, and unattended. More 
and more these children are receiving adequate protection and care. 





Pennsylvania migrant child day-care centers—Enrollment June 15 through 
Sept. 1, 1954-59 
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1 Potter County has at times had 2 centers, 1 overated by the State and 1 by Mennonites Service 
Committee. These figures cover only preschool children in the State school. A summer school for an 
average of 70 children has been conducted since 1955. All other day-care centers in the State have 20 to 30 
percentage of school-age children. 

2 Social-worker only. 

3 Projected figures for 1960. 
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In 1959, 67 percent of migrant children reached through day-care centers and 
social services by department of public welfare 


Services provided 

Number 

Counties reached migrant 
children | Summer Social and | Commu- 

in county school | Day care {health serv-| nity organ- 

ices only |ization only 


Adams. .-- 

Chester inal 
Franklin... ‘ 
Lancaster...... 
Lebigh_. 
Lycoming - 
Northumberland. . 
Potter. 


Snyder-. 


Total migrant children reached. 
Total migrant children in other counties 
not reached (reported by department of 
labor and industry 


Total migrant 
counties. _.-- 





Percentage of migrant children reached -- 
Percentage of migrant children not reached 


RECOM MENDATIONS 


The Department of Public Welfare in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania sub- 
mits the following recommendations for the consideration of the U.S. Subcommit- 
tee on Migratory Farm Labor: 

1. The amendment of title V of the Social Security Act entitled, “Grants 
to States for Maternal and Child Welfare,” Part 3, “Child Welfare Services,” 
Section 521, which now authorizes grants to the States for establishing, 
extending and strengthening child welfare services for the protection and 
care of homeless dependent and neglected children and children in danger 
of becoming delinquent. This should be changed by adding the term “mi- 
grant children and for migrant child welfare services” so that States could 
use their Federal child welfare funds and match them with State funds in 
programs for migrant children. 

Pennsylvania has been doing this for some years as has Ohio, but other 
States do not choose to do so because it is not specific in the Federal law. 

2. The automatic release by State governments of Federal surplus food 
to any registered crew of migratory farm workers when work is not avail- 
able. 

3. The encouragement of the U.S. public health services in the use of an 
interstate health card for migratory workers and planning for a national 
health insurance designed for such workers. 

Senator Wiiti1ams. Thank you very much, Commissioner. We 
appreciate your general views, and your specific suggestions. 

Mr. Barr. Senator, Dr. Wilbar, our secretary of health, was not able 
to be here, and he has asked Dr. Runk, who has worked very closely 
with the migrants north of Williamsport in Potter County to repre- 
sent him. 

Dr. Runk. Charles L. Wilbar, Jr., M.D., secretary of health, has 
presented testimony on behalf of the department of health before the 
Senate Subcommittee on Migratory Labor here today. 

I have turned over to the reporter a complete copy of his testimony. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Wilbar follows :) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF CHARLES L. WILBAR, JR., M.D., SecReTARY or Hearty 


It is a privilege to be enabled to present to the Senate Subcommittee on 
Migratory Labor a résumé of health activities in Pennsylvania in connection with 
the farm labor migrants and their families and to give the opinion of the Penn. 
sylvania Department of Health as to further needs in this area. This presenta- 
tion is made as a supplement to the statement on this subject by Hon. David L, 
Lawrence, Governor of Pennsylvania. 

The interstate migratory farm workers start coming into Pennsylvania in the 
spring and leave in the fall. Since their travel is not only interstate, but also 
intrastate, the responsibilities for their health conditions fall largely upon the 
State government while they are in the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. 

A problem of major concern has been adequate and healthful housing for this 
group of visitors while they are working in our State. Inspection and enforce- 
ment of housing standards is a joint responsibility of the departments of health 
and labor and industry. Housing has been improved over a period of years, 
partly due to the efforts of the two departments, partly due to increased interest 
and responsibility assumed by the employing farmers and partly due to the de- 
creasing trend in the number of out-of-State migrant laborers each year. 

Housing in some instances is still not adequate. Hard usage of facilities on the 
part of some occupants is one reason for the difficulty, but the rising costs of 
construction and, therefore, lack of ability of some farmers to afford the construe- 
tion of adequate housing is a major consideration. It should, therefore, be em- 
phasized that the availability of loans for such housing construction through the 
Federal Farmers Home Administration, if permitted by Federal law, could be 
very helpful toward solving the knotty problem of satisfactory healthful housing. 

The department of health inspects migrant camp food preparation facilities, 
water supplies, rodent control, and waste disposal in the migrant camps. The 
department’s nutritionists actively promote adequate meal planning from a 
nutritional standpoint and advise the migrant child, day care centers, and 


schools on menus and food preparation, including the most beneficial ways of 
using Government surplus foods. 

Migrant children up to the age of 16 are now eligible for well-child clinic 
health services. Mass chest X-ray facilities are brought in mobile units to 
the migrant camp and a high percentage of the workers and their families have 
their chests X-rayed in Pennsylvania each year. Those that are discovered to 
have tuberculosis are admitted to the State sanatoriums and followed up in 
the chest clinics at no expense to the individuals. At the same time as the chest 
X-rays are taken, blood is drawn for testing for syphilis. Cases of the disease 
discovered who are not receiving treatment are immediately placed on a treat- 
ment regimen, again at no cost to the individuals. 

Public health nursing services are provided to the migrant group during their 
summer stay in our Commonwealth to a greater extent than is provided regularly 
to the full-time residents of the Commonwealth. 

In recent years, the payment for hospital services for indigent migrants by 
the department of public welfare has aided in bringing about quicker and more 
adequate hospital care than was previously the case and has caused local hos- 
pitals to be more willing than previously to admit members of migrant families. 
There is still a major need here for developing adequate health insurance for 
migrants. Careful study should be made as to how such insurance can be 
assured. It may be necessary to have a Federal requirement that those States 
receiving migrant laborers should insist upon adequate health insurance before 
the migrants can be employed within the State. 

A number of helpful national and regional meetings have been held on this 
subject. For a number of years, two meetings a year have been called in the 
New York City office of the Department of Health, Education, and Welfare at 
which representatives who are concerned with the migrant labor problems of 
the four Middle Atlantic States have met with regional office personnel of the 
Department of Health, Education, and Welfare and discussed mutual problems 
and ways of solving them. These meetings have been unquestionably beneficial 
to the responsible individuals attending them. 

Conferences concerning the whole eastern coast migrant labor stream have 
been held in Washington and Florida, with all facets of the problem thoroughly 
aired, but all solutions have not by any means yet been agreed upon and 
effectuated. 

One major consideration worked on by public health persons in the States and 
in the Public Health Service and Children’s Bureau has been the development 
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of a standard health form for these migrant persons which can be carried with 
them and used in the various States through which they travel. At present 
there is undoubtedly undue duplication of examinations, such as chest X-rays 
and blood tests, and of immunizations, as well as certain gaps in the health 
program afforded to these traveling workers. Agreement on this health form 
seems to be about to reach fruition. 

In regard to the health form, as well as other matters, it seems that the re- 
sponsibilities of the migrants themselves must rest to a large degree with the 
crew leaders. These crew leaders recruit the laborers and arrange for their 
contracts, their transportation and many aspects of their living conditions and 
are, thus, highly responsible individuals in this total situation. Hence the idea 
of registration of crew leaders as has been proposed in Congress seems to be 
highly desirable. Certain States, including Pennsylvania, require registration 
of crew leaders but many States do not, so that this is an area in which Federal 
legislation seems advisable. 

Both the American Public Health Association and the Association of State 
and Territorial Health Officers have given considerable time and thought to the 
problem of the health conditions of migrant laborers. Your attention is called 
toa resolution on migrant labor adopted at the annular meeting of the American 
Public Health Association in October 1959. In recommends the establishment 
of a Governor’s Advisory Committee on Migratory Labor in each State and also 
requests the Congress “to provide adequate financing for the continuation and 
strengthening of Federal services through the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare directed to migratory workers and their families, including grant- 
in-aid programs to appropriate State agencies.” Since these individuals are 
nomads and are interstate workers, it seems most fitting and proper that their 
health must be of some concern to the Federal health agencies and that Congress 
should include grants-in-aid to the States to help to take care of their health 
needs. 

The 1959 annual meeting of the Association of State and Territorial Health 
Officers adopted a rather similar recommendation as follows: 

“That the Public Health Service and the Children’s Bureau reinforce their 
activities in the field of migratory labor with particular emphasis upon the 
following : 

“(a) Implementation of an effective mechanism for coordinated planning 
by the Public Health Service and the Children’s Bureau with the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Department of Labor: 

“(b) The working toward the immediate and automatic release of surplus 
foodstuffs for use of migrant workers in occasions of extreme distress or 
emergency ; 

“(e) The consideration with other related agencies of the needs and 
plans for shelters at selected points on highways heavily traveled by mi- 
crants, and encouragement of construction by employers and community 
groups of adequate, safe, and healthful camps by use of private or public 
funds: 

“(d) The review of past standards relating to health and environmental 
problems of migratory workers and the making of specific recommendations 
for State legislation. 

“That the Publie Health Service and the Children’s Bureau seek, with associa- 
tion support the increased funds needed to implement these recommendations.” 

In summary, the Pennsylvania Department of Hee!th wonld lite to snevest to 
your committee that in order to adequately meet the unusual health needs of 
migrant laborers : 

1. The Federal Government provide long-term, low-interest rate loans for 
migrant housing purposes ; 

2. The Federal Government aid in the study of the best methods of universally 
providing hospital and health care insurance for agricultural migrants: 

8. A standard personal health form be quickly adopted for the use of all 
agricultural migrants in the United States: 

4. The crew leaders be required to register nationally and be responsible for 
the use of the standard health form and other matters requiring uniform action 
on their part and on the part of migrants under their supervision; and 

5. That Congress provide adeauate financing for the strencthenine of Feteral 
health service in the Public Health Service and the Children’s Bureau toward 
managing the health problems of migrant workers and their families and crant- 
in-aid funds to State agencies for this type of public health activity in connection 
with this segment of our population. 
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Dr. Runk. Since a great deal of this material has already been 
covered in previous testimony, I will jump through here to a few of 
the salient points which I feel gives the Department of Health an 
interest from a different point ‘of view than you would think the 
Department of Health might be interested in future action. 

Dr. Wilbar’s statement covers housing. The statement covers camp 
food preparation facilities, water supplies, rodent control, and waste 
disposal in the migrant’s camp. And I am sure most of the audience 
is familiar with the usual routing of a public health department, so 
that we will not go into detail at this time, except to point out that 
it is very carefully and well thought out on the part of Dr, Wilbar. 

He has excluded our chest X-ray programs and our syphilis diag- 
nostic programs as well as treatment for each. 

One of the most important items in the future activities is an agree- 
ment on a health form which would be standardized for all States. 

In regard to the health form, as well as other matters, it seems that 
the responsibilities for the migrants themselves must rest to a large 
degree with the crew leaders. These crew leaders recruit the laborers 
and arrange for their contracts, their transportation, and many as- 
pects of their living conditions, and are thus highly responsible 
individuals in this total situation. Hence the idea of registration of 
crew leaders, as has been proposed in Congress, seems to be highly 
desirable. 

We would like to add, or I would like to add too, that a standard 
health form, if we could have such, might be in triplicate possibly, 
and certainly the registered crew le: aders or contractors would have 
a responsibility in seeing that these were carried through the States 
and not lost, the ones we use now. Many States have different types. 

Senator Witu1AmMs. What do you envisage as to the substance ? 

Dr. Run. Well, our main concern in this. Many people have been 
X-rayed innumerable times, in other words, overlapping in State by 
State. So we would like their name and their age and their address 
and their social security number, a space for w hether they have had 
a serological test for syphilis, whether they have a Matoux test for 
tuberculosis, X-rays of the chest, in the case of children, immunization 
for diphtheria, tetanus, whooping cough, poliomyelitis—we would 
like space on a card, on a standard card that would allow the health 
authorities State by State to watch the picture of the individual. 

Senator Witi1aMs. Would this require legislation ? 

Dr. Runx. Well, it would come under probably the Public Health 
Seryice in associ iation with the Children’s Bureau. 

Mr. Barr. If I could inject. something here, Dr. Runk, we have just 
completed a couple of years’ experience with trying to get health 
cards up and down the east coast. We have a subcommittee of our 
east coast migratory committee making a report on our experience 
today, we have about a half a dozen States with health cards now, 
New York, New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Delaware, and 
Virginia all have health cards, and in three States at least there are 
uniform health cards. There seems to us no reason why they shouldn't 
be made uniform throughout the country so that every body is playing 
meters to the same rules. And this is a simple health card which 

wallet sized and carried with the migrants. 
"inate Wittiams. It would require legislation. 
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Mr. Barr. I believe it would. We have had discussions with the 
HEW, which have not led us to any encouragement that it could be 
done without legislation. 

Dr. Run. Interst ate health matters are the responsibility of the 
U.S. Public Health Service. Therefore I think that is true, that it 
does require some kind of action in that respect. 

Now, in summary, the Pennsylvania Department of Health would 
like to suggest to your committee that in order to adequately meet 
the unusual health needs of migrant laborers, (1) the Feder: al Gov- 
ernment provide long-term low interest rate loans for migrant hous- 
ing purposes; (2) the Federal Government aid in the study of the 
best method of universally providing hospital and health care im- 
surance for agricultural migrants; (3) a standard personal health 
form be quickly adopted for the use of all migrants in the United 
States; (4) the crew leaders be required to register nationally and be 
responsible for the use of the standard health form and other matters 
requiring uniform action on their part and on the part of the migrants 
under their supervision; and (5) that Congress provide adequate 
fnancing for the strengthening of Federal health service in the 
Public Health Service in the Children’s Bureau towards managing 
the health problems of migrant workers and their families and grant- 
in-aid funds to the State agencies for this type of public health 
activities in connection with this segment of our population. 

1 would like just one-half a minute, please, gentlemen. 

We consider that a good health department, whether it is State, 
Federal, local or county, has seven basic health services which they 
are responsible for. The seven basic health services are: Vital sta- 
tistics, laboratory diagnosis, communicable disease control, environ- 
mental health, maternal and child health, education, and finally, 
chronic illnesses. Those are the seven basic services that we feel 
should be provided. 

You will find with ro tures that I placed there, Senator, as an 
exhibit, pictures of the Coudersport area in Potter County which 
demonstrate the application of all seven of these basic health services 
which are available to the migrants’ children in Pennsylvania wher- 
ever they may be. Dr. Wilbar is shown there in the field, as he has 
had a very personal interest, and has been up in these areas as a field 
representative many times. 

Thank you. 

Senator Wirt1ams. Thank you very much, Doctor. 

Mr. Barr. Senator, our last man on this panel, whom I would like 
to introduce to you, is Dr. Frank Mann, who is only a Pennsylvanian 
in the summertime, he teaches down in Baltimore—Towson, Md.—at 
the State Teachers College, and has been retained by Pennsylvania 
State University to run the model summer school in Potter County 
now for the last—what is it, three summers? 

Dr. Mann. Yes. 

Mr. Barr. And who probably knows as much from firsthand expe- 
rience of the problem of educating these youngsters as anybody in 
the county. 

Dr, Mann. Mr. Chairman, in the interest of time I would like to 
skip over most of the written statement which I have already sub- 
mitted and go right to the problem of education. 

(The prepared statement of Dr. Mann follows:) 
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PREPARED STATEMENT OF Dr. FRANK A. MANN, COODINATOR OF THE PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE UNIVERSITY SCHOOL FOR MIGRANT CHILDREN 


On behalf of the Pennsylvania State University College of Education, the 
Governor's Committee on Migratory Labor, the Pennsylvania Department of 
Public Instruction, the National Child Labor Committee, and myself, I wish 
to thank the subcommittee and its distinguished chairman, Senator Williams 
for this opportunity to present evidence relating to the problems of thousands 
of migratory farm laborers and their families who come to work in Pennsylvania 
annually. 

Pennsylvania stands out as one of the few States having made real progress 
in improving the lot of the migrant worker, and yet much remains to be done, 
Everything tells us that the problems besetting the migrant coming to Pennsyl- 
Vania are typical of the thousands in the east coast migratory stream. The 
current interest of the U.S. Congress and others in the Federal Government 
should materialize, 1 believe, in appropriate legislative action in this field of 
urgent human need. 

The personal experience of the writer was gained as coordinator of a special 
summer school for migrant children in Pennsylvania. It was operated by the 
Pennsylvania State University at the request of the Governor's Committee on 
Migratory Labor and was supported by private funds. As a direct result of this 
project, this document deals with the following: (@) pending legislation, (0) spe 
cial housing assistance, (¢) special assistance to cope with health problems, 
and at greater length with (d@) educational assistance. 


A. PENDING LEGISLATION 


1. S. 2141, a bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 to eliminate 
the exception from the child labor provisions of such act presently existing with 
respect to agricultural employment. 

Child labor is common among migrants. For example we found 14 children 
in a crew, ranging in age from a few months to 12 years of age who were taken 
to the bean fields daily. Children from 5 years of age were found picking beans, 
They left the camp at 5:30 a.m. without breakfast and frequently did not return 
until 8 p.m. If we tried to enroll such children in summer school the crew 
leader would say, “Everyone I carry up here has got to pull his own freight.” 
We also found instances in which arrangements were made between crew leaders 
and parents in Florida to send the children without the parents for the sole 
purpose of working and earning pay. This condition existed in at least two 
crews in Potter County in the summer of 1959 and has been known to exist in 
previous years. The incidence of child labor was increased, then, by children 
without parents, as well as those with parents whose income needed supple 
menting. 

We have had frequent experience with parents who “make a deal” with their 
children and us. “If he can work 3 days a week, we'll send him to school 2 
days.” In instances where a mother (separated or widowed) is “on the road” 
with her children, the chances are even greater that she “needs the children to 
work.” We suspect that Pennsylvania is not the only State with such condi- 
tions in migratory workers’ families. With such evidence, humanitarianism 
would seem to recommend the passage of this bill. Certainly if there are plausi- 
ble reasons for the inclusion of child labor protection in the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, then such provisions are necessary in this bill. 

2. S. 1085, a bill to amend the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, as amended, 
to provide coverage for hired farm labor employed by large farm enterprises, and 
for other purposes. 

Without a prescribed minimum wage, the migratory farm laborer is subject 
to frequent exploitation. Much of the work is so tedious as to be repulsive to 
local labor, and yet the wages paid the migrant are not only very low but may 
change as he moves with a crew leader from one locality to another. In 1958 a 
truckdriver reported that as soon as the crew arrived in Pennsylvania from Vir- 
ginia, his daily rate of pay was arbitrarily reduced $3 by the crew leader, with 
no reason given. No labor organization would submit to having its members 
work the unusually long hours of the migrant truckdrivers. In another instance, 
a young mother of five children, having been in the fields from 6:30 a.m. until 
8 p.m. reported she had picked 22 hampers of beans that day. Her day’s wages? 
$6.60. By the time deductions are made from her pay by the crew leader for 
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yarious and sundry items such as food, rent, and transportation—over which 
the employee has no control, there is obviously not much left to care for six 
persons. 

The ease and rate of picking beans, for instance, is directly related to whether 
it is the first, second or third picking that is involved. Wide differences in 
piecework rates exist from crop to crop. Considering the time lost in travel and 
uncertainties of the weather, it is not unusual that the average annual wage 
of most migrant farm laborers is under $1,000. 

We know there are thousands of oppressed American workers who need a 
position at least equal to that of imported foreign workers employed for the same 
type of work. The minimum wage should certainly conform immediately to pay 
rates of non-American laborers. As domestic migrant workers are now depend- 
ent, it would seem reasonable to expect that the United States as the Nation with 
“the world’s highest standard of living,’ should provide safeguards for reason- 
able. earned livelihoods. 

8. S. 2498 and S. 1778, bills to provide for the registration of labor contractors 
(crew leaders) in interstate agricultural employment and for other purposes. 

The urgent need for Federal registration of crew leaders and labor contractors 
is seen in flagrant examples of exploitation, violations of law, and inhumane acts 
of many kinds. Specific instances of these came to our attention. The follow- 
ing are some illustrations of behavior that, we feel, needs corrective legislation : 

(a) Changing wage rates without explanation. 

(b) Exploitation of child labor. 

(c) Illegal sale of alcoholic beverages. 

(d) Charging the workers a rental fee on housing owned by the grower. 
(e) Importation of prostitutes, with sharing of the “take.” 
(f) Food profiteering in crew-leader operated commissaries. 
(9g) Hunting deer out of season. 

(h) Shooting and beating up other crew leaders. 

(i) Rigged crew leader operated gambling games. 

(j) Keeping no payroll records. 

(k) Paying crew members in “serip” in lieu of cash. 

(1) Charging exorbitant transportation fees. 

In addition, the numerous activities engaged in by some crew leaders, while 
perhaps not always illegal in the strictest sense are certainly questionable 
in terms of the best interests of workers. These conditions would be intolerable 
in any other sphere of the American economy. A position of world leadership 
should require that such “slave” conditions, similar to those found in certain 
countries currently being investigated by the U.N. would indicate that Federal 
registration of crew leaders so as to assure a measure of control is necessary. 


B. SPECIAL HOUSING ASSISTANCE 


Pennsylvania has done much toward improving housing and this is unques- 
tionably necessary. Where a grower has been financially able to compl, with 
the new regulations, he has usually remodeled his migrant housing in the 
direction of compliance. However, some growers are financially unable to pro- 
vide adequate temporary housing for migrant workers, and they stanchly main- 
tain that the new regulations have “put us out of business,” and they no longer 
can hire migrant farm labor. 

Insured, long-term, low-interest loans should be made available to such growers 
for the construction and improvement of migrant housing. The Federal Gov- 
ernment could regulate such housing by applying standards recommended by 
the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor and make the meeting of such 
standards a condition for the granting of such a loan. At a meeting in Harris- 
burg this past summer which was sponsored by the Governor’s committee, a 
migrant girl now enrolled at an eastern college (a very rare occurrence) was 
quoted as having said in effect: “I really haven't minded the life of a migrant. 
but as we moved from place to place we just hoped and prayed that the next 
camp would be a good one.” 

C. SPECIAL ASSISTANCE TO COPE WITH HEALTH PROBLEMS 

It is obvious-that any group of persons, particularly from disadvantaged 
groups, coming into an area will likely bring along health problems associated 
with poverty and resulting poor living. The migrant’s situation is unique in our 
population by reason of being worse. 
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Evidence points to the necessity for Federal assistance for health services, 

A few States have waived residency requirements but this does not necessarily 
mean a trend. Furthermore, we have discovered some health conditions that 
require long-term treatment; a “club-foot” in a very young Texas-Mexican child, 
strabismus in a 7-month old boy, encephalitis in a 6-year old boy who had not 
been treated from one Summer to the next, and the widespread incidence of 
a skin affliction commonly known in the North as “Florida sores.’ Moving on 
to the next place in a short time prevented necessary treatment. With Federal 
assistance to all States, medical attention could have been started with some 
assurance that conditions would eventually be corrected. 

Another area of concern is the coordination among the States with the few 
health services which are given. We have reason to believe that many children 
and adults as they pass through some Eastern States receive immunization 
“shots” and chest X-rays many times over. From the practical and humane 
viewpoint a Federal program of financial aid and coordination would seem to 
be in order. 

D. EDUCATIONAL ASSISTANCE 


Conditions of poverty, extreme continuous geographic mobility, economic ex- 
ploitation and discrimination certainly take their toll in the education of migrant 
children. The U.S. Office of Education has reported that at least 600,000 children 
are currently being denied the privileges of a public school education. In 1951 
a Presidential Commission found that as a group, migrant children are retarded 
from 2 to 5 years as compared with resident children. In four summers, includ- 
ing this year, through careful evaluation of over 250 migrant children’s academic 
status, we have come to the same conclusion, Also, the older the child, the 
greater the retardation. 

We have discovered the same range of abilities among these children as one 
might expect to find among any other group of similar size, with the level of 
achievement generally closely correlated with school attendance. Children of 
crew leaders generally have the best attendance records in regular public schools 
and generally the highest achievement. In the summer of 1959, we worked with 
a girl over 8 years of age who had never attended school anywhere. As I stated 
in the report on the 1957, Pennsylvania State University School for Migrant 
Children, “Who Will be Responsible?” ‘“Unscrupulous crew leaders, nearly desti- 
tute parents, widows with large families, infants needing care by older brothers 
and sisters and a child’s capacity for earning money as a source of winning 
approval sometimes add up to real pressures against school attendance.” Preju- 
dice on the part of local residents often results in little or no effort being made 
to get migrant children into the public schools while they are in session. A 
number of schools go into recess at harvest time. How is the average migrant 
child to get even an elementary school education? 

Pennsylvania has made two attempts to help provide for migrant children what 
is often considered the “birthright of every American child: the right to a free 
public school education.” This year, a law was passed providing for additional 
reimbursement to local school districts of $1 per day per migrant student for 
attendance during the regular school term. This is a step in the right direction, 
but not enough, according to superintendents whose schools are affected by the 
influx of migrant children. If local public school systems are to be enabled to 
properly and without undue hardship educate migrant children the Federal Gov- 
ernment should provide adequate reimbursement to these systems. Precedent for 
this exists in Public Law 874 which provides “financial assistance for the local 
educational agencies upon which the United States has placed financial burdens.” 

For four summers, Pennsylvania has conducted a special summer school for 
migrant children with funds provided through the National Child Labor Commit- 
tee. The progress made by the children has been notable. It is generally agreed. 
here and elsewhere, that such schools make a significant contribution to the 
education of these children. This was just one school, in a State needing three 
or four or more, and the private funds have “dried up.” A bill calling for State 
funds to support such schools introduced in the Pennsylvania legislature during 
the current session was defeated. 

There are a scattered few schools of this kind across the Nation, where dozens 
Or more are desperately needed. The Congress should surely make it possible 
to make these “pilot schools” a reality for all migrant children, and include pro 
vision for local children who need the help a summer session can give. 

The enactment of measures to (1) reimburse local school systems during the 
regular school term for migrant children attending the schools and (2) provide 
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local or State school bodies with funds to operate summer schools would certainly 
be in keeping with the Nation's current desire to make the best use of our human 
resources, 

Mr. Mann. We all know that the conditions of poverty, extreme 
continuous geographic mobility, economic exploitation and discrimi- 
nation certainly take their toll in the education of migrant chil- 
dren. The U.S. Office of Education has reported that at least 600,000 
children are currently being denied the privileges of a public school 
education. In 1951 a Presidential commission found that as a group 
migrant children are retarded from 2 to 5 years as compared with 
resident children. 

In four summers, including this year, through careful evaluation of 
over 250 migrant children’s academic status, we have come to the same 
conclusion. We have also found, of course, that the older the child 
the greater the retardation. We have also discovered that generally 
there exists the same range of abilities among these children as one 
might expect to find among any other group of similar size, with the 
level of achievement generally closely correlated with school attend- 
ance. 

Children of crew leaders generally have the best attendance records 
in regular public schools and generally the highest achievement. In 
the summer of 1959 we worked with a girl over 8 years of age who 
had never attended school anywhere. ‘And we have all four sum- 
mers found children of the age of 7 who have never been to school. 

A number of factors, of course, enter into this situation, and prej- 
udice on the part of local residents often results in little or no effort 
being made to get migrant children into public schools while they are 
in session. It is known that a number of schools go into recess at 
harvest in various parts of the country, and it is often asked how 
migrant children would get even an elementary education. 

Pennsylvania has made two attempts to help provide for migrant 
children what is often considered the “birthright of every American 
child: the right to a free public school education.” One of these has 
been mentioned. One is the law providing for additional reimburse- 
ment just recently passed, the reimbursement to local school districts 
of a Milan a day per migrant child for attending the local school 
term. 

This is a step in the right direction, but not enough, according to 
the superintendents whose schools are affected by the influx of mi- 
grant children. If local public school] systems are to be enabled to 
properly and without undue hardship educate migrant children, the 
Federal Government should provide adequate reimbursement to these 
systems. 

I believe a precedent for the success in Public Law 874 which pro- 
vides financial assistance for the local education agencies upon which 
the United States has placed a financial burden. It goes into the 
defense area 

Senator Wituiams. The impact ? 

Dr. Runx. For four summers Pennsylvania has conducted a spe- 
cial summer school for migrant children with funds provided through 
the National Child Labor Committee. Progress made by the chil- 
dren has been notable. It is generally agreed, here and elsewhere, 
that such schools make a significant contribution to the education of 
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these children. This is just one school, in a State needing three or 
four or more, and the private funds have “dried up.” 

A bill calling for State funds to support such schools introduced in 
the Pennsylvania Legislature during the current session was defeated, 

There are a scattered few schools of this kind across the Nation, 
where dozens or more are desperately needed. The Congress should 
surely make it possible to make these “pilot schools” a reality for all 
migrant children, and include provision for local children who need 
the help a summer session can give. 

There are several reasons I have included this recommendation, 
The enactment of measures to (1) reimburse local school systems dur- 
ing the regular school term for migrant children attending the schools 
and (2) provide local or State school bodies with funds to operate 
summer schools would certainly be in keeping with the Nation’s 
current desire to make the best use of our human resources. 

I would like to add something. I think there must be a close tie 
between this problem and any bill which might make any progress 
toward limiting child labor. And Secretary Batt has referred to 
this problem. 

Last summer I ran into two crew leaders across the State line in 
New Jersey State where there is now a child labor Jaw. As I under- 
stood it—two crew leaders told me, and I found this condition to be 
true—that all the children in their crew were required because of 
this law to spend the day in the bus or in the camp. 

Neither one of these conditions, I think, is such that we would like 
to produce them by introducing a child labor bill without some com- 
panion bill providing for special summer education and child care 
centers. 

Senator Wiiurams. That is fine, Doctor. We will examine your 
full testimony very closely. I think your experience here touches one 
of the most important problems we have seen, the education of the 
young people. 

I was interested in your statement that they show normal ability, 
and, in some cases, above normal ability. We saw an example of not 
only this but of local acceptance, and a lot of other good things, out 
in Michigan where the daughter of a migrant farm family became 
“Miss Michigan” in the Miss America Pageant in 1953, which was 

roof of many things, we thought. 

Thank you very much. 

We have cards here, if anybody would like to receive the reports 
as we issue them. Just fill in your name and address and we will 
have them on file for later mailings. 

We will reconvene at 2:15. 

(Whereupon, at 1:05 p.m., the subcommittee recessed, to reconvene 
at 2:15 p.m. of the same day.) 


AFTERNOON SESSION 


Senator WiitramMs. The subcommittee hearing will resume. And 
our first witnesses this session are Mr. Rufus Boone, Mr. Grant Madi- 
son,and Marianne Moore. 

I guess we will have you all here at one time. I know you are all 
familiar with the crew leader method of recruitment, and we would 
like to hear something from authorities. 
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or STATEMENTS OF MARIANNE MOORE, GRANT MADISON, AND RUFUS 
BOONE, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


d. Senator Witurams. Will you give your names, please ? 

n, Mr. Boone. Rufus Boone. 

ld Mr. Mapison. Grant Madison. 

1] Mrs. Moorr. Marianne Moore. 

ad Senator WituiaMs. Are you gentlemen crew leaders ? 
Mr. Maptson. Yes. 

n. Mr. Boone. Yes. 

r- Senator Wiiu1ams. And Mrs. Moore ? 

Is Mrs. Moore. Not this year; I wasa helper this year. 

te Senator Witi1ams. Where do you work from ? 

'g Mr. Mapison. From Philadelphia. 
Senator WiiiiaMs. Is this your home ? 

ie Mr. Mapison. Yes. 

sg Senator Wiit1ams. And you are crew leaders. And where do you 

to get your crews ¢ 


Mr. Mapison. Well, I get them now at 13th and Bainbridge, and 
In 6th and Wood. 


r- Senator WiiitaMs. I see. This is the day haul of out of the city? 
he Mr. Mapison. Just day haul. I take them in the morning and at 
of night, and we come back, everybody is back home at night. All the 


people I take out each day I bring them back. I don’t have any camp. 
<e Senator WittraMs. I see. 





n- And, Mr. Boone, is this your operation, too ? 
re Mr. Boonr. Yes. I have been operating in Philadelphia ever since 
1930, the day-haul crew from Philadelphia and the various farms. 
ir Sen: ator Wittrams. And you have been doing this, Mr. Boone, for 
1e 30 vears ? 
e Mr. Boonr. Since 1930. 
Senator Witiiams. And Mr. Madison ? 
v, Mr. Maptson. Nine years. 
ot Senator WituramMs. And Mrs. Moore? 
it Mrs. Moore. Three years, other than this year. 
re Senator WitttaMs. I see. This year you helped 
aS Mr. Maptson. I was working with Mr. Boone. 
Senator Wittrams. What do you use, buses or trucks ? 
Mr. Boonr. Buses and trucks. 
ts Senator Wintrams. How many do you operate ? 
1] Mr. Boone. Three buses and four trucks. 


Senator Witi1ams. Mr. Madison? 
Mr. Manison. I operate three. 
Senator Witirams. Three buses? 
ne J 
Mr. Mapison. Yes. 
Senator Wittrams. Where do you take your workers, to New 


Jersey / 
Mr. Maptson. I take them to New Jersey—well, I have been taking 
rd them down to Seabrook and down to Bordentown. 
i Senator Wiitu1ams. How many miles can you efficiently work with 
this day-by-day system ? 
I] Mr. Maptson. About 35 miles, 40 miles, that is about my limit. 


ld Senator Wiit1aAms. What time do you start in the morning? 
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Mr. Mapison. Well, I get out about 5:30, and we get back around 
7 or 7:30. 

Senator WittramMs. About an hour on the average ? 

Mr. Maptson. About an hour or three-quarters on the road. 

Senator Wintniams. Do you go into Pennsylvania at all, or just into 
New Jersey / 

Mr. Mapison. Well, sometimes I do. I done some work in Pennsyl- 
vania this year, | worked over at the King Farm; not much, though. 

Senator Wittiams. When did you begin operations in the spring, 
about May or June for the strawberries ? 

Mr. Mapison. Well, I started around about April, about the 15th of 
April. 

Senator Wittiams. What is the crop? 

Mr. Maptson. Spinach. 

Senator Witutrams. And when do you stop? What is the end of 
your season ? 

Mr. Maptson. November. 

Senator Wimurams. The fruit ? 

Mr. Mapison. I don’t get much fruit, just vegetables. I start out 
on strawberries, blueberries, and tomatoes, and then back to weeding 
spinach and back to cutting spinach, and like that, and getting up 
parsley and cutting parsley ‘and parsnips. 

Senator WitiiAMs. Have you noticed any change in the years in 
the numbers of people that are needed? Has it been increasing or 
decreasing ? 

Mr. Maptson. There were more out this year than I have ever 
seen. There were so many out this year it was a little rough. 

Senator Witiiams. Was that because of other employment in the 
region ? 

Mr. Mapison. Well, a lot of people are just coming through, and 
«a lot of people just get a bus—some of them get a few days and work 
as long as things are real good, but when they get a little rough they 
£0 back. 

Senator Wituiams. Of course, machinery is creeping into the pick- 
ing operation, isn’t it ? 

Mr. Mapison. Yes. I know one place I do a lot of work at and they 
have machines that. cut the spinach, and all, but. still they have to usea 
lot. of help—they have got the machines to help on the spinach, but 
when they carry it in and run over the belt they have to get people to 
pick the weeds out. 

Senator Witttams. They have got a bean picker. 

Mr. Maptson. You can only go over it one time, and that takes it. 

Senator Witiiam. You gentlemen are friendly competitors, aren't 
you? 

Mr. Maptson. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Boonr. Yes, sir. 

Senator Winu1ams. With that number of vehicles how many indi- 
viduals do you seek each morning during the harvesting se: ason 2 

Mr. Mapison. Well, two. A lot of times I can’t get enough for 
three. 

Senator Wiiuiams. How many individuals do you take out in the 
morning ¢ 

Mr. Mapison. Oh, 75, 80. 
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Senator Winttiams. How about you, Mr. Boone? 

Mr. Boonr. In the pick of the season I takes out around about— 
the buses would be higher—around 300. 

Senator Witiiams. How do you advise the workers when they ar- 
rive in the morning as to what they will be picking that day / Do you 
put out a sign or something like that ? 

Mr. Mapison. No, we tell them that we are going to pick, and how 
much we are going to pay. 

Senator Witttams. Some places they do this with symbols. 

Mr. Maptson. I have seen that, but that don’t help much. 

Mr. Boonr. Do you mean handbills ? 

Senator WinutAMs. That is generally in areas where there are two 
languages. You have no language problem with your workers / 

Mr. Maptson. No. 

Senator Witttams. Could you tell us, now, what kind of contract- 
ing arrangement you make with your grower or growers. I gather 
you have contrac ts at the other end with more than one grower, and 
you go to more than one farm. 

Mr. Mapison. Yes, sir, more than one farm. 

Senator WitutaMs. First, could you give us an idea of the nature of 
that contract ? 

Mr. Mapison. Well, the only contract that I ever gave was just the 
word of mouth, everybody that I ever promised I always filled it. 

Senator Wititams. What is the nature of your promise? 

Mr. Maptson. Well, I go and see him, or sometimes he calls me and 
tells me to come out, he wants to talk with me, and he tells me what 
he has got to do, and then he tells me what he is going to pay. 

Senator Wiiuiams. Is this day by day or week by week? 

Mr. Maptson. He is going to pay that for that particular crop. 

Senator Witxtams. I see. He will tell you he has got a crop and 
how long he will need you, and how many people? 

Mr. Maptson. That is right. 

Senator Wituiams. What financial agreements do you make? 

Mr. Mapison. He tells me—if he is going to pick tomatoes he tells 
me what he will pay, he will pay about 14 cents. 

Senator Winttiams. A basket ? 

Mr. Maptson. A basket. 

Senator WituiaMs. Bushel basket ? 

Mr. Maptson. All told. And the people get 11 cents and I get 3 
cents. And some farmers pay—— 

Senator WitiiaMs. Does he know what you are paying them? 

Mr. Maptson. He knows exactly what I am paying them. 

Senator Wintiams. Does he ask you what you are paying your 
people ? 

Mr. Maptson. Sometimes he does, sometimes he asks me. But any- 
body that is picking tomatoes or picking blueberries or strawberries, 
if a crew leader has got the gang, you just look over there and see 
a crew leader picking tomatoes, you know about what he is paying, 
they all pay about the same, from 10 to 11 to 12 cents. 

Senator WitiraMs. You don’t agree with other crew leaders what 
you will be paying? 

Mr. Mapison, No. 

Senator Witu1aMs. It just gets around? 
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Mr. Mantson. No. I couldn't take a gang out and get them to pick 
tomatoes for 8 cents, because everybody pays from 10 to 11 cents, 

Senator Wittiams. I see. They would go to another crew leader 
the next morning if they got wind of it? 

Mr. Mapison. They wouldn’t even go with me to start with. What 
would help a lot would be if they had a standard piecework price, 
because the people don’t make much picking tomatoes and blue- 
berries and strawberries, because the price is so low, and there is 
nothing you can do about it. 

Senator Witiiams. Now, tell me about the mechanics of account- 
ing and knowing how much each one of your workers picks. 

Mr. Maptson. Well, what I do, I have a punch, and everytime he 
picks one I punch it, or the farmer gives him a ticket. 

Senator WitxiiaMs. He is given a ticket, is that it ? 

Mr. Mapison. Everytime you go up he will give you a ticket, and 
you keep your ticket until night, and I take all the tickets in and turn 
them in, in some places. But in most other places they just get in line, 
and they take the tickets and pay them what the tickets call for. 

Senator Wittiams. The farmer pays the workers? 

Mr. Maptson. Yes. 

Senator Wiiiiams. It varies some places, some places he pays you 
and you pay them ? 

Mr. Mapison. Some places, very few places. In most places I work 
the farmer pays. 

Senator Wimu1AMs. I see. If you are on various farms you yourself 
can’t be in all the places where people are bringing in their pick; can 
you? 

Mr. Maptson. No; because I have to—if you are picking tomatoes 
and you put a crew out, they have got to pick them so the farmer can 
get rid of them, he won’t have them. So he has to keep a sharp eye 
on the people so they won’t put stems in them and unripe ones and 
green ones, so the farmer won't have any trouble getting rid of them, 
so he just has to keep watch. 

And it is so close that the people can’t make too much, because the 
price is too low. 

I was working with a farmer this year, and he wanted to get to- 
gether and see if he couldn’t arrange some price so he could pay the 
people 25 cents a basket so they could make more money. 

Senator Wriuiams. You have men and women going out? 

Mr. Maptson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Witt1ams. What is the lowest age? 

Mr. Maptson. I don’t take no kids. 

Senator WituraMs. They have to be adults? 

Mr. Maptson. Eighteen or nineteen or twenty years, on up. 

Senator WiiiiaMs. I imagine the income varies with the skill and 
experience and age. 

Mr. Maprson. That is right. 

Senator Wii11ams. How about women, are the women better pickers 
than the men? 

Mr. Maptson. Women do better work in some things, but men do 
the most work—they make more money. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. Tell us something about what you have found 
to be the average wage that a normal picker can make. 
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Mr. Maptson. Well, $4 or $5. 

Senator Witttams. Does he have to pay anything to you for trans- 
portation or any other services you render / 

Mr. Mapison. Nothing. 

Senator Witt1ams. How about food, does he take his own food 
down ¢ 

Mr. Manpison. A lot of them do. And sometimes I have food, some- 
times I carry food. 

Senator Witt1ams. Do you sell that food to them ? 

Mr. Maptson. Yes. 

Senator Witi1ams. We have heard about bread being sold at 50 
cents a loaf. 

Mr. Maprson. Well, that may be in these camps. 

Senator Witt1ms. For the record, Mrs. Moore gasped at that point. 

Mr. Maptson. All kinds of things happen on some of those jobs. 

Senator Winuiams. Coca Cola, 25 cents a bottle, and things like 
that. Have you seen any of that ? 

Mr. Maprson. I haven't 

Senator Wiit1ams. You haven't seen any of that kind of abuse? 

Mr. Mapison. No. I couldn't sell my people that, because they are 
right out of town each day, and a lot of people carry their food with 
them. 

Senator Wiit1ams. Your system, of course, and your problems— 
Your method is a lot different than the crew leader who brings a crew 
up from the southern part of our country ? 

Mr. Maptson. That is right. 

Mr. Boone. It is altogether different. 

Senator Wiit1ams. You have been here this morning through the 
day; haven’t you? 

Mr. Maptson. Yes, sir; I have heard the reading, and all. 

Senator WitiraMs. We have two bills that would require registra- 
tion of crew leaders, and in varying degree would require certain 
things of them, records, a clear notice of wages, and penalties for not 
paying the agreed upon wage, and a manner of recordkeeping that 
will insure that the agreement crew leaders have with the farmers 
and the agreement crew leaders have with the workers will be honored, 
and if they are not honored, the registration can be lifted and a crew 
leader would be out of business. 

Mr. Maptson. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wit11aMs. Without being specific about all of the provi- 
sions, I wonder if each of you could ; give the committee your impres- 
sion of this approach to trying to improve one of the problems that 
we have discovered in the migrant farmworker area of our economy. 

Mr. Maptson. Well, one, if they could have—could set a price for 
the pieceworkers, that would help more than anything else. 

Senator Witttams. That goes to another problem, the problem of 
wages. I want to get to that later. But just on this registration, re- 
quiring, you, just as you get a license to drive an automobile, to have 
a license to be a crew leader, what do you think of that? 

Mr. Maptson. That would be good. 

Senator Witi1AMs. Do you think the principle is all right? 

Mr. Boone. I agree with the principle. 

Mr. Maptson. That would be nice, if it had to come through the 
right channel it would be better, because you can’t get any kind of 
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decent people, because so many people are after the farmer to come | 
in and do it cheaper. 

Senator Witi1aMs. This wouldn’t be fixing prices, really, it would 
just be making sure that the agreed upon price would be paid. 

Mrs. Moore, do you want to say something? 

Mrs. Moore. No, I will wait. 

Senator WitiiaMs. I thought you wanted to speak. 

Mrs. Moore. That would be wonderful for us if you could get them 
to do that, because the people that are doing the percentage work are 
not making any money, please believe that. 

We have a 75 cents an hour rate when you are picking sweet pota- 
toes. That day they make good money. But when they are picking 
strawberries, blueberries—it all depends on how the crop is—straw- 
berries and blueberries are only 6 cents, and they work all day long, 
and some of them don’t make money. 

Tama food lady, I have to do that, I serve the food. And of course 
my sandwiches are 25, 30,35. Part I feed before they ever go to work, 
because they are hungry. I have a restaurant at 13th and South 
where they load the buses out. And of course when Mr. Madison gets 
there the majority of us are gone, because we leave early. They 
gather on the corner at 4 and 43 

Madison is one of the last ones ‘ leave the corner. 

And this is what I can say. We don’t have near the people this 
yeas to load the buses to go to the farms, not near the people that we 
used to have. 

We were loading on the corner of 13th and South for years, right 
onthe corner. Inthe morning from 4 o'clock, say around 5 o’clock, it 
looked like a New Year’s parade there with the farm people. Well, 
they had a lot of excitement, but it was not the farm people at all. 
The neighborhood got together and they signed a petition, you know, 
and they had us chased away from there down to 9th and Rodman, 
9th and Nordane, somewhere down there. 

We have a Catholic home with sisters there. We didn’t stay there 
but 3 days. Then they chased us over to Bainbridge Street, from 
Broad to 13th. We have our neighborhood there, that is where we 
load at now. On both sides of the street from Broad Street to 13th 
Street is loaded with buses, on both sides of the street. And early 
in the morning when I am out there, we don’t have near the people 

that we used to have. On Tuesday you can’t hardly get nobody. 

Now, Mr. Madison isn’t there then, this is real early. The first thing 
you say, “Come on, get on the bus and go with me.” 

“Oh, I can’t go today, I have got to stay in today and sign my 
check, today’s my check.” 

Senator WiiurAMs. I missed the significance of that. What kind 
of check. 

Mrs. Moore. I imagine they mean the relief check, or whatever 
they get, I don’t know, I don’t even ask them. But whatever kind of 
check | they have got to get they have got to sign for, mostly it. comes 
on a Tuesday in different sections of the city. “North Philadelphia is 
on a Thursday, but downtown is on a Tuesday. 

So we go down to the farmer with a bus half loaded with people, 
and the farmer wants to know, “Where are all the people, Marianne, 
where is the people?” 
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And I say, “What can I do, Rocky, I brought all I could get.” 

So after they chased us from 13th South over to Bainbridge we 
don’t have near the people to load in South Philadelphia as we have 
for years. We have to take our buses from South Philadelphia and 
go up to North Philadelphia and finish loading the bus, which I have 
done plenty of times. Up there they have a lot where they all gather, 
but over here we don’t, we only stand in front of people’s houses and 
out in the middle of the street, and all like that. So that makes a 
difference. 

That is on a Tuesday, we can’t hardly get nobody. But by the 
time Mr. Madison gets down there, more people is out. I go down 
there at 4 o'clock, 1 open my place of business at 4, and that is how 
I happen to see more of that than Mr. Madison does. 

Senator Witu1AMs. Did you have something you wanted to say, 
Mr. Madison ¢ 

Mr. Mapison. And it would be a good idea if there was a different 
place set aside for that, it would help : a lot. 

Mrs. Moore. That is what I wanted to ask for. 

Senator Wituiams. Well, the newspaperman here will probably be 
advising the mayor of this request, which certainly seems reasonable 
from where we sit, although I wouldn’t want to intrude myself on 
the administration of a municipal problem. Our problem, of course, 
is to try to find some answers to the questions that are national, that 
affect people all over the country. And, of course, the wages and the 
question of whether there should ‘be certain minimums that you must 
pay, that is one of our most important questions. 

And let’s go a little further into that, Mr. Madison. You had some 
ideas ¢ 

Mr. Maptson. Well, 75 cents an hour, a lot of them pays that, and 
if you was to set that price, of course, that would be all right, but 
you wouldn’t see too much difference, because there is so much work 
that has to be done, and they have put you on piece work, and so they 
bring it right back down, and you see, he still won't make anything. 

If you set a minimum price on piece work in our work, that would 
be the real thing. And then you would really see a difference, because 
I know they can’t pay more, because I had gangs out, and I would 
be paying them 12 cents, and there would be a gang of day workers, 
Puerto Ricans, all working by the hour, they would | pick all day long 
by the hour, and they make so much a day, they picked by the hour 
all day, but I had a gang working by piece work, and they didn’t 
make too much. Some of them might have made $7, but on the aver- 
age they make 3—— 

Senator Wittiams. Comparing two crews on tomatoes, one on the 
hourly rate and one on the piece rate, first of all, do both groups work 
at about the same speed, or do the piece workers work a lot harder 
and a lot faster ¢ 

Mr. Boonr. The piece workers work a whole lot faster to try to make 
something, they have got to work faster. 

Senator Witti1ams. Now, take your experience with the hourly 
worker and the piece worker, who ends up at the end of the day with 
the most money / 

Mr. Maptson. On the average the hourly worker, he would do bet- 
ter, because if you put a man on hourly work, he is not going to do 
much. 
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Senator Wittims. You are sure of this? 
Mr. Mapison. If you put him on hourly, he isn’t going to do much, 


Senator Witirams. All industry is on an hourly basis. 

Mr. Mapison. What I am getting at, 1 have had people out pick- 
ing cucumbers by the hour, and I would have maybe 50 or 60, and 
some would be going to get water, and some telling all kinds of funny 
things, and this and that, and some wouldn't pick over 7 or 8 baskets 
he farmer, “You are killing yourself, you 

And he paid them 12 cents a basket, 
and they picked a 100, 80 or 90, and he went along all right. 

And if a guy working by the hour didn’t pick but four or five, he 


of cucumbers. And I toldt 
ought to get on piece work.” 


still wanted to get paid for 


> all day. 


Senator Wituiams. And so the way to get the work done is to have 
a minimum rate for piece work ¢ 


Mr. Mapison. Yes. 


Senator Wiiu1AMs. That is what we need, a bureau down in Wash- 
ington for fixing the piece work up, all the rest of us have to move 


out. 
You know what I mean. 


to make $6 or $8. 


It will have to have a lot of thinking. 

Mr. Maptson. That is what it needs, so many people go out and 
don’t make much—the man that speeds his work up maybe doesn’t 
do it too good, and that hurts too, but he has got to do that, maybe, 


When you are paying 20 or 25 cents a basket for tomatoes, the 


ordinary person can do pretty well. 


I have cut spinach for 12 cents 


a basket, and it went along pretty good, and I have known farmers 
who want it bad and they pay 30 cents a basket. 


Senator WiiuraMs. Mr. I 


30one. 


Mr. Boone. I agree with the plans I heard discussed this morning 
about the crew leaders, I agree with that plan. 


Senator WiiiiaMs. I wa 


nted to come back to that. 


It would put 


« new responsibility on you people, you would have to go to the labor 
office and let them know who you are and get registered, and you 
would have to put in reports, and it would be a new burden. 

Mr. Boone. It would be better. 


Mr. Maoptson. I like it all 


right. 


Senator Witri1ams. But you people probably don’t need this sort 
of regulation, because you are doing what you promised to do. But 
there are a lot of crew leaders, when they get people away from home, 


they have got them over the 
Mr. Boone. I agree. 


Mr. Maptson. That is right. 


barrel, so to speak. 


A fellow took away a gang this year, 


and he collected the money and he walked away and left the people 


in the bus. 


Senator Wirtt1aMs. You can’t do that when you are working in the 
city, but you can long distance. 
ight. I registered this year, but a lot of 


Mr. Maptson. That is ri 
them didn’t. 

Senator Wiiu1AMs. I see. 

Mr. Boone. Practically 
them. 


Senator WiiiiMs. I see. 


crew leaders must register. 


They do it in New York 


all the crew leaders in Philadelphia have 


State too, the 
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Mr. Maptson. That is right. 

Senator Witui1aMs. But you support our effort to try to work this 
out ? 

Mr. Maptson. Yes, I will be glad to. 

Mr. Boone. It means a whole lot to us, too, because those fly-by- 
nights come in and get the cream, and we get the worries and by we 
helping out on this I think it would be a good thing. 

Mr. Maptson. When there are so many out there that you don’t 
know anything about, that nobody has any record of. 

Senator Witt1ams. Where do your people live?) Would you say all 
of them in Philadelphia ¢ 

Mr. Maptson. They all live in Philadelphia. 

Senator Witiiams. And we are talking about hundreds of people 
now ¢ 

Mr. Maptson. Yes. 

Senator Witt1ams. How many crew leaders would you say work 
out of Philadelphia ¢ 

Mrs. Moore. There is a gang of them. We have got toomany. We 
have more crew leaders than we have people. We have got over a 
hundred. 

Senator Wintuiams. Over a hundred crew leaders? 

Mrs. Moore. Yes, sir. 

Senator Wiittams. What is the smallest number of people that 
acrew leader might take down to the country ¢ 

Mr. Maptson. I would say 30. 

Mrs. Moore. Well, 30—this year they have taken less than that, I 
have met some on the highway this year with 15. 

Mr. Mapison. Of course, you couldn’t get any more than that on a 
particular day, but the buses carry out around 25 or 30. And a few 
of them have got trucks. 

Senator Witu1AmMs. With a hundred crew leaders—we are not talk- 
ing about hundreds, we are up in the thousands of people. And when 
you add Camden, this system is used out of Camden too, isn’t it ¢ 

Mr. Maptson. Well, a lot of people from Camden don’t come over 
here. 

Senator Witi1ams. But aren’t there shakeups, or what have you, 
with all these morning gatherings in Camden as well as Philadelphia ? 

Mr. Maptson. Yes. But there are so many people in Philadelphia 
that a lot of crew leaders leave Camden and come over here and get 
them. I know that some do live in Jersey that come over here and get. 
the people. 

Mr. Barr. Senator, excuse me, Mr. Hawkins advises me that there 
are between 2,000 and 3,000 that ship out every day. 

Senator WituiAms. And that is for 6 months? 

Mr. Hawktns. Yes, sir, some of them practically are all year around. 

Senator Wiriitams. Are there any—are you advised of rules—are 
there any requirements, rather, on you in terms of your transporta- 
tion, how many people in the vehicle, what kind of vehicle 

Mr. Mapison. Yes, there is a restriction, just what the seat calls for, 
and vou have to get stickers, you have to get the bus inspected, that is 
a State law. 

Senator Wriu1Ams. A State law here or in New Jersey ? 

Mr. Maptson. Here—both. 
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You have to have your bus inspected, and you have got to be in 
the right shape. Sometimes they stop you on the road and check your 
bus over. They checked them over last year, I think, and they got 
about 30. 

Mr. Boonr. And you have to have a sticker with your bus? 

Mr. Mapison. You have to have a sticker on the front part of your 
bus, and then an inspection sticker. 

Senator Witt1iMs. We were going to get into the subject of social 
security and its coverage, but frankly, it is not a subject that we have 
dealt with uniformly in these hearings, and I am not sure whether 
we have the jurisdiction to deal with the question. 

Mr. Mapison. That isa little tough. There are a lot of people that 
go out and work that are already getting social security, they are out 
of w ork, and they are getting soci ial secur ity, and if you want to try 
to take out something they won't work, because they know if they go 
out to work they will make $5 or $6—they won't go out and work, 
and that is a handicap. 

Mr. Boonr. The average people on these different crews out from 
Philadelphia, they don’t work on the same bus every day. Tomorrow 
they work for me and the next day the other fellow. So the officers 
wouldn't be able to keep up with them, because they have a different 
social security number each and every day. I have a crew today, and 
this same crew that I have today will work with him tomorrow, and 
back the next day, and soon. 

Mr. Maptson. You can’t take on more than 10 for the next day. 

Senator Witu1ams. When do you pay, daily / 

Mr. Maprson. You get paid every night. 

Senator Winuiams. We have heard a lot. of complaints that farm- 
workers that go out on the crops don’t behave very well, and they waste 
their money, and aren’t too responsible. Do you have any comments 
on that ? 

Mr. Mapison. Well, there are crew leaders—there are some crew 
leaders, you know, that sell people wine and stuff like that. And that 

is where that comes in at. But I don’t have no dealing with—I carry 
people out to work, and the only thing I get is what the farmer will 
pay me. 

If he can get a good day’s work out of people, the farmer wants me 
to come out the next day, but if I go out there and all of them get 
drunk, why he don’t want me back. And I have known farmers to 
let the whole crew go on account of half of them would be drunk. 

Senator Wittrams. Do you think that most of the people you have 
seen that go out to do the harvesting are average people and don’t 
get themselves into trouble, just go out and do a day’s work and 
come back ? 

Mr. Maptson. Just go out and do a day’s work and come back. I 
don’t come in contact with much of that. When you go to a farm 

xnd he has got seven or eight different contractors, he has got me and 
somebody from over there all huddled up together, different contrac- 
tors on this one farm, that is when the drinking comes off, because 
somebody is in a gang that has got a car and is selling food or 
drinks—I don’t have any control over that. But where I have got 
both of my buses, all three of my buses, and all of my gang, why I 

take care of that. 

Mr. Boonr. Most of the crews have their own ruling. 
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Senator Wintrams. Their own what? 

Mr. Boones. Their own ruling. We don’t allow so-and-so on this 
bus and soon. But if the other fellow does, that is his business. 

Mr. Maptson. You see, some farmers, at times they have maybe 18 
and 20 crew leaders there. And when something like that comes up, 
that is when a lot of things go on. 

Senator Witir1ams. Mrs. Moore ? 

Mrs. Moorr. Senator, in some of these buses where some of these 

workers ride, if you don’t stop them on the way coming home at night 
after they are paid—or sometimes we get paid by check, and we have 
a place on the highway that cash our checks and pay off, and if you 
don’t stop to let them get some beer or wine, they won't ride your bus 
the next morning—you had better let them stop or they don’t get on 
your bus the next morning. 
* That is why they come home with no money. You had better stop 
and let them get something to drink. If the farmer pays them, or 
Mr. Madison, we have nothing to stop for on the highway, we come 
straight in. But if you don’t stop and let these people get their wine 
and beer, why they don’t get on the bus the next day. And that is 
the truth. 

Senator Wititiams. Where are you meeting in the mornings this 
year ¢ 

Mr. Maptson. At 13th and Bainbridge. 

Senator Wituiams. Is that the south side ? 

Mr. Maptson. Yes, sir. But a lot of mornings we don’t get enough 
there, and I go to Sixth and Wood. 

Senator Witi1ams. And where is your restaurant, Mrs. Moore? 

Mrs. Moors. 26 South. 

Senator Winutiams. What is the name of it? 

Mrs. Moorr. The Farmers Inn. 

Senator WittiaMms. I think you have given us a very good descrip- 
tion of this activity, and it is very helpful. And we appreciate very 
much your spending all day with us here. 

Mr. Maptson. I don’t mind a bit in the world. 

Are you going to try to do anything about the piecework? 

Senator WiiuiaMs. Where do you vote, Mr. Madison ? 

Mr. Maptson. I vote here. 

Senator Wiiurams. Where ? 

Mr. Manptson. In the 46th ward. 

Senator Wittrams. Well, I will tell Senator Clark what you want 
and want fast. 

Mrs. Moore. Senator, may I ask this one question: On these camps 
where these people are mostly from out of different States, what are 
they supposed to do when they get sick? Is there some way you can 
give them a nurse or a doctor once a month? 

Senator Wiiitams. You are talking about the people who have 
migrated, not your people ‘ 

Mrs. Moore. But. I just wanted to ask that question. I notice this 
morning it wasn’t mentioned. Is there any way you can get a doctor 
for those people that are in the camps? 

Senator Witi1ams. We have seen a lot of trouble, a lot of problems 
in this area. Some crew leaders are very responsible; when anybody 
gets sick, the crew leaders will take them immediately to the most 
available doctor or hospital; others are negligent; and in some places 
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there is no medical care readily available. Really, it is one of the seri- 
ous problems. And we hope this is one area where our committee ean 
propose some legislation or perhaps other ideas that will make medical 
care available to the farmworker. 

I agree with you that it isa serious problem. I am glad you men- 
tioned it. 

Well, I don’t believe we have anything further at thistime. Thank 
you. 

Mr. Boonr. May I say this before you go, please, whatever you do, 
if you can arrange to give us, as crew leaders of Pennsylvania, a price, 
make a price for us on all this farmwor k, we will be very grateful. 

Mr. Maptson. That would be nice. 

Senator Wiiii1ams. I didn’t quite get the impact of that. 

Mr. Boone. I asked, if you would ‘do this for us, as crew leaders of 
Pennsylvania, give us one price on everything. 

Senator WixtiaMs. I see. What we were talking about on every- 
thing? 

Mr. Boone. That is right, set a price for us, if it is humanly possible, 

Mr. Maptson. That would really help us a lot. 

Senator Wini1ams. A minimum wage on a piecework basis. 

Mr. Boonr. That is right. 

Mr. Mapison. That would help a lot, and it would help people, too, 

Senator Wiixirams. I thank you again. 

1 think it is time we heard from the farmers, who have been men- 
tioned here once or twice today. And we have two representatives 
that I see, Mr. Clarence M. Wilson, secretary-treasurer of the Penn- 
sylvania Farmers’ Association—would you come up, Mr. Wilson. 

We also have Mr. Kenneath Alwine of the Pennsylvania Canners 
Association. Is Mr. Alwine here? 

( No response. ) 

Senator Wixiiams. Are there representatives of any other can- 
ning groups? 

(No response.) 

Senator Wiit1aMs. We invited others. I know we invited a rep- 
resentative of the grange, but I believe they advised us they did not 
want to testify at this time. 

So I guess you are going to carry the burden alone, Mr. Wilson. 


STATEMENT OF CLARENCE M. WILSON, SECRETARY-TREASURER, 
PENNSYLVANIA FARMERS ASSOCIATION 


Mr. Witson. ‘Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I feel a little alone 
here today. 

Senator Wirtutams. Well, don’t feel too badly. We have worked 
with the farmers across the country on this problem, and talked to 
scores, really, and have been out on maybe 50 farms, and I think we 
have some—are developing some basic understanding of the problems, 
and we have gotten a great deal of cooperation from the farmers 
wherever we went. And the atmosphere, honestly, has been good. 

Sometimes in the hearing room, you know, some ‘hades of words 
once in a while gets a little Sagiinbars. but I wouldn't be disturbed, 
really. 

Mr. Wirson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
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My name is C. M. Wilson. I represent the Pennsylvania Farmers’ 
Association, which is affiliated with the American Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration. Our organization is classified as a general farm organiza- 
tion. We are organized in 42 counties of the Commonwealth, with a 
total membership of 9,010 farm families as of December 1, 1959. 

I believe a word of explanation on my personal experience might be 
in order here, Mr. Chairman. 

Through my lifetime I have been on the side of agriculture com- 
pletely. “I had about 10 years’ experience beginning at age 12 asa 
migrant farmworker, in terms of moving from place | to place. Now, 
part of that time I was under the jurisdiction of my parents, part of 
the time I was not. Most of my college expenses, most of my high 
school expenses were earned working as a farm laborer. And I have 
always considered that one of the greatest privileges that I have had 
in my whole lifetime. 

We appreciate the opportunity of appearing before this commit- 
tee to present the views of our organization on the matter of migrant 
labor. The Pennsylvania Farmers’ Association, through its ~ sub- 
sidiary company, the Farm Service Association, has had considerable 
experience in the farm migrant labor field. 

Since 1952 our organization has been supplying members of our or- 
ganization with Puerto Rican farmworkers. © This experience has en- 
abled us to draw some conclusions which we believe to be significant. 

Just a word, in the light of some of the comments that have been 
made this morning. It might be interesting to the group here to 
share some of the experiences we have had. 

We have set up a corporation. It is organized under the corporate 
tax laws of Pennsylvania as a profit organization, in which we bring 
in from the island of Puerto Rico, oh, from 1,500 to 2,000 workers each 
year. Through our company we are able to do many things that have 
been pointed out here as some of the real problems. 

For example, on the matter of health, our organization is able to 
underwite any sickness, any hospitalization, in a few cases, in case of 
death, we have provided funeral services, or in some cases have had 
the body sent back to the island at the cost of the association. 

One of the big problems that presents itself here has been the 
matter of women and children. I think it may be of some significance. 
We do not employ women and children; only adult male workers are 
employed through the association, and that may have considerable 
bearing. 

However, we feel that the migrant farm labor situation is being 
made to appear as a greater problem than it actually is. The degree 
of concern being expressed by the Departments of Labor, Health, 
Education, and Welfare, and various other groups is out of propor- 
tion to the problem. The need for migrant workers in the fruit and 
vegetable business is declining. As the need has declined, the use of 
migrant workers has also declined. 

There are several facts to support this conclusion. 

A. The total number of men placed by the Farm Service Associa- 
tion since 1956 has declined by nearly 1,000 workers. 

You will find a chart in our testimony, Mr. Chairman, that shows 
that in 1956 there were 2,501 workers employed. In 1957 it dropped 
to 2,000. In 1958 it was down to 1,944, and this present crop year, 
1959, it was 1,552 

45576—60——44 
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( The chart referred to follows :) 
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Mr. Wirson. In Potter County, Pa., which is one of the largest 
users of migrant labor, the number of migrant workers has dropped 
ina 2-year period from over 3,000 to less than 1,000. 

The number of migrant workers used in New York State in 1959 
was 17 percent less than i in 1958. This information is from a survey 
made by Cornell University which was reported in the December 
issue of Farm Journal. 

All the evidence that we have indicates that the need for migrant 
workers will continue to decline. The reasons are obvious. Mechani- 
zation in the harvest of beans, for example, accounts for most of the 
decline in Potter County. Practically all of the beans in Potter 
County this past summer and fall were harvested by machine. As 
the machine is further perfected and improved upon, it is obvious 
that hand labor in the beanfield will be as outdated as the horse 
and buggy. 

Prior to the mechanical beanpicker, mechanization had replaced 
the migrant worker in harvesting sweet corn, peas, beets, and, in 
many areas, potatoes. 

In 1959, there was one mechanical cherrypicker used in Pennsyl- 
vania. This machine still needs improvement. It will probably ‘be 
2 or 3 years before the mechanical cherrypicker is developed to the 
point where it will largely replace hand labor. But it is safe to say 
that hand labor is on the way out of the cherry orchard. 

Mechanical hoists in the apple orchards are rapidly reducing the 
need for hand labor. Purdue University reports on research in 
tomatoes; they are working on a tomato variety which will ripen 
uniformly. When this happens, machinery will take over in the 
tomato field. 

The reason we emphasize this decline in the need for migrant labor 
is to point out that while there is still some need for migrants on 
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farms, it is not eSNG to enact major legislation to treat a problem 
that is rapidly being solved by technologie: al progress in agriculture. 

The chairman of this committee suggested in his letter to me that 
iestimony on the matter of special housing for migrants, educational 
assistance, and additional health measures is welcomed. 

On the subject of housing, I believe it is fair to say that perhaps 
about 5 to 10 percent of the farmers who employ migrant workers 
have created a bad impression in the minds of many people. We find 
that 90 to 95 percent of the farmers treat their workers fairly and 
decently. They do not house their workers in “pig pens” as they have 
been accused of doing. A great majority of the farmers take pride 
in the fact that their workers are housed in clean and suitable 
quarters—many of them supplying their workers with radios. Many 
of the farm women bake pies and other delicacies for the migrant 
workers—most farmers treat their workers in a decent and Christian 
manner. 

As for the few farmers who do not, we find that the present health 
and housing laws in Pennsylvania are adequate to meet the situation. 
The housing standards are clearly outlined and the departments of 
labor, health, welfare, police, and public instruction have sufficient 
authority to correct the substandard situations. 

Our conclusion, therefore, is that the several States themselves can, 
and should provide the necessary regulations. We do not need Federal 
legislation to meet. this problem. 

On the matter of education, we have already shown that the need 
for migrant workers is declining. This means a further decline in 
the need for special educational or health assistance. We do not be- 
lieve that under present circumstances, there is need for special as- 
sistance in the fields of health and education. 

Our present school laws provide for compulsory attendance of chil- 
dren of school age while schools are in session. In 1958, we were told 
that there was great need for special assistance to some of the county 
school systems which were being burdened by the great avalanche 
of migrant children. 

Upon investigation we found a total of only 201 migrant children 
in the entire State of Pennsylvania in 1958. The seven counties cited 
as being in the greatest need are listed in table I. 

Potter County has a total of 106; Lehigh County, 26; Franklin, 
14: Chester, 17; Erie, 7; and the balance was in the other scattered 
counties. 

(Table I referred to follows :) 





TABLE I 
| Elementary | Secondary | Total 

Number of migrant children. .----- Sahickebines tub encaeepinkiieess 155 46 | 201 
Potter : ee x 35. tatéi ae : aed 75 31 106 
Lehigh ae a ie Pe 19 5 24 
Franklin ___. ‘ 14 0 | 14 
Chester. oa a a aetna’ i ctl 12 5 17 
Erie : ; 6 1 7 
Berks__. 0 0 0 
Bucks. . sot ck 0 0 0 
Balance in other counties- 

acces cag eceaers dail hei te cited hielrass ella Sele netarl se a pine ed 168 
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Source: Pennsylvania Department of Public Instruction. 
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Mr. Witson. It should be noted that over 50 percent of the migrant 
children in Pennsylvania were in Potter County. Because of the 
dramatic drop in migrant workers in Potter County in 1959, the 
school problem has been virtually eliminated. 

To assist local schools, legislation was enacted in the 1959 session 
of the Pennsylvania Legislature authorizing $1 per day to school 
districts for each migrant labor child attending school. 

Again, we conclude that the States are perfectly able to take care 
of their own school problem and that Federal legislation is not needed. 

We have taken notice of S. 2141, a bill to amend the Fair Labor 
Standards Act of 1938 eliminating the exception from the child labor 
provisions with respect to agricultural employment, Also, we have 
noted S. 1085. 

I am sure that no one wants to see children abused, overworked, 
nor poorly treated. Yet because of abuses in past history we have 
enacted so-called child labor laws to prevent children from being abused 
in certain industries and businesses. 

Yet, it should be recognized that we are discussing a very basic 
principle when we discuss child labor laws. The basic question in- 
volved is whether the parent or the State is better qualified to deter- 
mine when and whether a child should be permitted to work. 

It is our belief that the parent, in most cases, is better qualified 
to govern his child’s actions than is the State. The German youth, 
under Hitler, and the Russian youth, under Khrushchev, have been 
governed by the state. 

Present laws are adequate to protect the health, welfare, and future 
being of children who may wish to work on farms. 

The Pennsylvania child labor law, the Pennsylvania school laws 
and the present Federal laws are sufficient. 

In fact, many farmers are already under the Federal regulation 
which prohibits the employ ment of minors 14 and 15 years of age 
on a farm, other than that of the parent or guardian, engaged in 
interstate commerce, during the hours when the ‘schools in the district 
of residence are in session. 

Aside from the basic principles involved in the question of includ- 
ing farm children under the provisions of the child labor laws, there 
are some real practical problems that arise. 

Who is ‘dane who could measure by law an age at which a farm 
child becomes able to drive a tractor, or operate a milking machine, 
or work in the fields with his parents? 

It is well recognized among farm people that some boys and girls 
at age 12, for example, are better qualified to drive a tractor than 
are older persons. There are other children, who at age 16, are not 

capable of operating a machine which requires good reflexes, eyesight, 

and judgment. Some children at age 12 are of greater size than are 
children at age 16. We do not believe it is possible to determine by 
law an age at which ac hild is prepared to do farmwork. 

On the subject of minimum wages for agriculture, it is necessary 
to discuss also the subject of maximum hours. We have not yet seen 
or heard of any provision for minimum wages that did not include 
provisions for maximum hours. 

In industry and business, outside of agriculture, it is possible to 
set maximum hours. But we have not yet discovered w ays and means 
of governing the acts of God. Weather is a greater factor in agri- 
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culture than most proponents of minimum wages and maximum hours 
appear to appreciate. 

During a rainy week, it is possible that a farmer would not have 
10 hours of nee essary employment for his workers. The next week, 
it would be possible that he would require up to 80 hours. This 
would amount to 6 days of 14 hours per day. 

The farmer doesn’t like this any better than does his employee— 
but beeause of an act of God, which he recognizes, and which the 
employee recognizes when he takes the job, he is forced to plant, cul- 
tivate, and harvest his crops when the weather is suitable. It is 
impossible to legislate a correction of this situation. 

If our lawmakers are to assume the responsibility for governing 
the workweek, they must also assume the responsibility for control- 
ling the weather or for meeting the need for food and fiber through 
artificial means. 

Much has been said about the “starvation wages” that agricultural 
workers receive. Our experience shows that migrant workers who 
want to work can and do earn good wages. 

Piecework? A great majority of harvest operations in agriculture 
are paid for on a piecework basis. Because of wide variations in 
the capacity of individuals this is the only equitable and effective 
means Of compensation. Under the Minimum Wage and Hour Act, 
a farmer would be required to fix the piecework rate at such levels 
that even the slowest and least productive worker could and would 
earn the required minimum wage requirement. This would mean that 
the faster workers could earn four or five times the minimum. This 
would be financially impossible, therefore, the end of piecework. 

We have another table prepared here which we took from our rec- 
ords of the Farm Service Organization which shows a few of the 
wages that have been earned by workers throughout facilities. 

For example, case No. 1 worked 7 weeks, a total of 280 hours, and 
earned total wages of $470.16, or earned at the rate of $1.67 an hour. 

Case No. 2 worked 6 weeks, 240 hours, and earned $342.50, an hourly 
rate of $1.42. 

I will skip the rest of them, they run from the lowest of $1.24 to 
the highest, $1.67. The toal earnings, the top one was $968, on the 
basis of 14 weeks’ work, which figured out at $1.49 an hour. 

(Table IT referred to follows:) 








TABLE II 
Name Weeks Hours Total wages Rate per 
worked worked hour 
ON a nm a ee 7 280 $470. 16 $1. 67 
DOE A RS DSc cccutabeotucecqitnl 6 240 342. 50 1. 42 
I INN. cc deiinateicciboukees 14 560 891. 00 1. 59 
Felix Colon Valezquez---.....-.-- ae 12 480 722. 20 1. 50 
CE SS eS Ee aa 5 216 268. 90 1. 24 
Luciano Tirado......-....------=-------- Peers 6 | 240 321. 30 | 1. 34 
Pedro DeJesus. __.._-- ‘ | 3 | 165 | 238. 56 | 1, 44 
Miguel A. Santiago_- 14 653 968. 84 | 1.49 
Fundador Colon. _.-_-- 14 638 960. 20 1. 50 








Mr. Wirson. Many farmworkers are normally furnished without 
charge such benefits as housing, in many cases some or all of their 
meals, water, electricity, fuel, dairy or vegetable products, transporta- 
tion, and other produc ts or services of v: alue. Certainly these benefits 
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must be considered in determining compliance with minimum wage 
and hour legislation. To compute such would require still more book- 
work on the part of the farmer. 

Because of weather conditions, a farmer might find it possible to 
pay his workers at the rate of a dollar an hour one year, but. the next 
year might find it impossible to pay 50 cents an hour—this is because 
he cannot determine what his yield will be until it is harvested or prac- 
tically ready for harvest. 

We hear a good bit of talk about establishing minimum wages only 
on the “large corporate” farm. 4 

That has been mentioned here today several times. 

We ask the question, What is a “large corporate” farm’ How do 
you measure it’ If you put it on an acreage lacie you will find some 
tremendously large outputs on 10 acres or less, and some pitifully 
small outputs on 400 to 500 acres or more. 

If you put it on an annual income basis, you will find more farmers 
being classified as “large” one year and “small” or at least “smaller” 
the next year. 

If you put it on the basis of total hours of employment, how do you 
intend to govern the weather factor ? 

I believe the figure of 2,240 hours, Mr. Chairman, is included in one 
of these bills. 

I assume the intent of this was to imply that that would be a large 
operation. Asa matter of fact, it wouldn’t. It would include a great 
many more farm people than I think most people realize. For ex- 
ample, a farmer who employed one full-time man would be classified. 
I figure that on the basis of an average 50-hour week, 50 weeks a year. 
That would pertain to most of our dairy farms, our livestock farms, 
anda good many of the fruit farms. 

In the matter of vegetables and fruit, if a man employed five 
workers for 13 weeks, which many of them do, he would come under 
the provisions and be classified as a larger operator, when as a matter 
of fact he would be relatively small. 

Now as for the word “corporate” we find some relatively small farm 
operations finding it to their advantage to incorporate. This is done 
for various reasons: it may be for reasons of estate settlement when 
the father dies: it may be for reasons of raising additional capital; 
it may be for a number of other reasons, 

Are we to say through legislation that a father and his two sons who 
are operating a farm shall be discriminated against if they incorporate 
their operation so that their sons and daughters and their wives will 
be better protected or in a better position to succeed as farmers? 

It is our observation that most proponents of minimum wages and 
maximum hours profess to be protective of the little or average-sized 
farmer. If it is the serious intention of these folks to protect the little 
or average-sized farm operation, they could do no worse than to bring 
farmers under the provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act. 

Such action will most certainly force farm operations to become 
larger in order to make the most efficient use of more mechanization, 
or, in the event of a 40 to 50 hour workweek, to enable them to make 
use of two shifts of workers. This simply means that corporate farms 
would become increasingly prevalent and that the family-type farm 
would be forced to follow suit or get out of business. 
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Our vegetable growers are often told by proponents of a minimum 
wage that the Mexican worker in California is driving the Pennsyl- 
vania farmer out of business. It is the great production per acre, 
namely on irrigated land, that is the competing factor—not the wage 
“ate difference. For example, tomatoes will yield three or more times 
per acre in California as compared with the Pennsylvania average 
production. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my formal presentation. 

There is one other point I would like to make, if I may, with regard 
to this matter of piece rate. We are inclined to agree that a piece-rate 
basis is probably the most equitable, for the reason that the folks who 
testified just before me were pointing out. But this also presents some 
problems. 

For example, in yesterday’s New York paper, as a result of your 
hearing yesterday, I believe one of your witnesses made the comment 
that beans were being harvested in the Utica, N.Y. area at 50 cents a 
bushel. And he pointed out that this was the same rate as was being 
paid in 1945. 

Now to illustrate the problem, let me point out that the year has 
very little to do with it; 1945, for example, was a war year, and net 
farm income was at the highest level in the history of the world. 
There is no question about it, it never had been higher before, and it 
has never been higher since, and I doubt that in our lifetimes it will 
ever get up there again. 

But even aside from that, the fact that he could pay 45 or 50 cents 
a bushel in 1945 does not mean very much in terms of what he can pay 
in 1959 because of the yield, and also the matter involved what kind of 
a crop it is. 

Now the paper reported that this was on the matter of harvesting 
beans. I was on a farm in Lebanon County about a month ago, per- 
haps 6 weeks ago, where they were harvesting beans which, if they had 
been paying at the rate of 50 cents a bushel, I would imagine those 
workers could have been earning at the rate of $10 to $15 an hour, the 
difference being in what type of bean it is, and under what conditions 
it is being harvested. 

These are some of these complicated factors that seem to me to make 
it almost impossible to do by law what good judgment must do. We 
realize fully that there are many complications in this area. We 
realize that there are some abuses being made in this field. We are 
willing to cooperate in every way possible, but we do want to make 
sure that we are facing the whole problem rather than any part of 
it. And when we talk in terms of helping the worker only, we may 
be doing him more harm than good. We may be eliminating him from 
his job altogether. 

Mr. Chairman, I thank you very much for the opportunity. That 
concludes what I have to say 

Senator Witi1aMs. Well, we certainly appreciate your testimony on 
your own behalf, and for the Pennsylvania Farmers Association. And 
T understood you to say you have a relationship to the Farm Bureau 
Federation. 

Mr. Wirson. Yes, we are the Pennsylvania affiliate of the American 
Farm Bureau, a sister organization to the New Jer sey Farm Bureau. 

Senator WiiitaMs. I see. They call themselves the Farm Bureau? 
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Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Senator Wiiu1ams. You are different just in name, your nature is 
the same ? 

Mr. Witson. Right. 

Senator WiiuraMs. And you gave the total membership as 9,010 
farm families in the Commonwealth? 

Mr. Witson. That is in Pennsylvania, yes. 

Senator Witttams. Where do you work from? 

Mr. Witson. Camp Hill, just across from Harrisburg. 

Senator WitiiamMs. Where the headquarters of the Farmers Asso- 
ciation are? 

Mr. Wixson. Yes. 

Senator WitiiaMs. Is it a farm that uses migrant labor? 

Mr. Witson. No, I don’t use any migrant labor. 

Senator WinuraMs. What is the nature of it, a dairy farm? 

Mr. Wirson. I have no livestock myself and, I run it myself on 
Saturday afternoons, after noi s—grain, largely. 

Senator Wituiams. We are always interested to have the opinion 
of organizations that feel an hates for good or for bad of any pro- 
posed legislation. It is our job to get out and find what that opinion 
is. And that is why we are here. 

We also are interested in the formulation of conclusions, and how 
the association arrives at its position. Could you describe that process 
at all to me? 

Mr. Witson. We guard pretty carefully against permitting any paid 
employee of the organization to make a statement that is not based on 
the official position of the organization. We have organizations in 
42 counties— 

Senator Wittrams. How many counties are there in Pennsylvania 
altogether ? 

Mr. Wirson. Sixty-seven. And we feel that about 50 of them have 
enough agriculture to warrant a farm organization. 

Each one of these counties has its own unit, it is independent, it 
forms its own policies, we require them to be written. Then they are 
passed through a voting delegate body at the State level, and the 
voting delegate body is elected, and they pass judgment on the resolu- 
tions once a year. And this is the formulation of our policies at the 
State ional, and from the State our policies are forwarded to the 
American Farm Bureau, where they go through the same process. 

This is a great debate in American agriculture, it is coming up next 
week in C hicago at the convention of the American Farm Bureau, 
where every conceivable commodity that is produced in the United 
States, together with all the geographical differences—this is the 
greatest agricultural debate I have ever been exposed to. But out of 
it comes a lot of compromising. And when we finally agree on a 
position, that is it for that year. Then all of our policies are subject 
to review each year. 

Senator Wiu1aMs. Was any attention given last year to the mi- 
grant farm labor situation, were any resolutions dealing with it in 
any way passed ? 

Mr. Wrison. Yes, sir; we have had resolutions on this subject since 
1944—I believe that is accurate. It goes back a number of years. 
Some of the major problems have been matters of contract arrange- 
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ments with the department of labor in Puerto Rico which do not par- 
ticularly pertain to the discussion here, there are contract differences, 
and so forth. 

I think it is fair—I am sure it is fair that our people have expressed 
willingness on every occasion to help in every way possible to improve 
this housing situation. I don’t know that Secretary Batt would 
agree. I think he would, that perhaps we have—I think it is fair to 
say— 

Senator Wiit1ams. He was just called to the telephone at this 
point. 

Mr. Wirson. Well, Jim is here. I think it is fair to say from our 
standpoint that we try to keep our standards of housing a little higher 
than the State law requires. If we know of one of our members that 
has substandard housing conditions, we say, “Look, we won’t place 
them; clean it up and then you can have your workers.” It works out 
pretty well. 

Senato Witu1ams. Your other association is rather unique—or is it 
this association that brings in the Puerto Ricans? 

Mr. Wiurson. Well, they are both governed by the same board of 
directors, the same administration of authority. The only reason we 
set up the corporation to handle this business is to make it stand on its 
own feet. 

Senator Wiritams. Is it statewide? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Senator Wimutams. It is similar to the association over in New 
Jersey, Glassboro—you are probably familiar with it. 

Mr. Wirson. I believe the Glassboro service is a cooperative, and we 
are not a cooperative. 

Senator WititaMs. I think it is. 

Mr. Witson. That is the only difference. 

Senator Wiiti1aMs. Your administration is the same? 

Mr. Witson. Yes. 

Senator Wiriu1aMs. Do you have a receiving center ? 

Mr, Wirson. At Hamburg. 

Senator Witt1ams. Where is that, near Harrisburg? 

Mr. Wirson. It is about 80 miles west of here, it is east of Harris- 
burg. 

Senator Wrtu1amMs. Your problems are far fewer than any of the 
farms that use the family migrants. 

Mr. Witson. True. 

Senator Wiiu1aMs. For education and all the other problems that 
creep in. 

Mr. Witson. That is right. 

Senator Wititams. I was more impressed with that. Glassboro 
operation. We found a receiving center, which previously was a 
vacant hospital, but now a chapel and recreational area. We went out 
to the farms where the workers are dispatched, and I agree with you, I 
think where farmers are in an association they—it does sharpen their 
concern for housing and other working conditions. But this does not 
apply to 400 migrant workers, because I would say that the over- 
whelming majority migrate as families, and not as single people with 
their families back home. 
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Mr. Witson. Someone mentioned this morning the need for better 
screening. I think this might be a possibilitv. We aren't able to get 
100 percent, but the recruiting that is done on the island—and per- 
haps Mr. Torres can elaborate on this—we get a pretty good screen- 
ing operation for social diseases, tuberculosis, and so forth. They are 
pretty well weeded out before they come over here. And we get in 
a pretty clean bunch of fellows. 

Senator WittiaMs. Well. if it compares with the Glassboro center— 

and Lam sure it does—I agree with you, it was quite impressive. 

Just a couple of things and we will be through here. Someone has 
suggested that the answer to the problem of the farm migrant worker 
is the extension of this method of harvesting the crops. I gather you 
take it we are moving in that direction. 

Mr. Witson. The mechanical ? 

Senator WirtiaMs. Yes. 

Mr. Witson. Very much so, I think so, yes. 

Senator WitiiaMs. And because of that, and from the method, I 
take it you feel that we should not saddle a permanent law on the 
economy, the farm economy ? 

Mr. Wixson. Yes, I would agree with that. 

Senator WituiaMs. I suppose you are working basically with the 
Pennsylvania situation, and what you see and know personally. 
Pennsylvania is really quite a ways down the list in number of mi- 
grant workers used to harvest crops, on our list as of about a year 
ago it was 23d in the Nation, with many large States, and some small 
States, using a lot more farmworkers that we call migrants than 
Pennsylvania. As a matter of fact, we worked with a figure between 
1 million and 2 million migrant workers in the Nation, and I don't 
know what the total family picture would be, but the Secretary of 
Health, Education, and Welfare says there are 100,000 youngsters 
who were receiving no education. I believe that was the figure. 

So down the road somewhere, I suppose, for a variety of reasons, 
including the automation and the mechanical techniques, there will 
be fewer and fewer in that class. 

But farmers that we have talked to in the field, Michigan, Minne- 
sota, Wisconsin, feel that they will need farmworkers as long as there 
are farmworkers. And I wonder if we shouldn’t—I don’t think any 
problem that is going to be another generation long is a problem that 
is going to go away so rapidly that you can blink at it. 

Mr. Witson. This involves a question, Senator, of what type of 
farm labor is required. You were asking me about my farm. I do 
employ some local help. But it isthe type of help that is well aialified 
to handle machinery and do complics ated things without close super- 
vision. Obviously that wage rate is considerably higher than what we 
are talking about here. 

Now I would guess that there will always be a need for that kind 
of labor in agriculture. And there auies will also be a need for 
some land labor. But what I intended to say, or tried to make the 
point, we do not believe, as you stated, that it constitutes a large 
enough problem to warrant major legislation at this time, or probably 
any time in the future. 

On the matter of education, I can’t conceive how we could establish 
Federal legislation that would correct the situation. As I see it, the 
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need for educating the children of migrant workers is permanence of 
residence. Now do we accomplish that through Federal legislation ? 

[ don’t think any of us want to prohibit people from moving freely 
mtr the country to gain employment wherever they can. So I am 
sure that would be out of the picture. And so it escapes me as to 
just how we could provide education unless you establish a perma- 
nence of residence. 

Senator Wittiams. There is one thing that does puzzle me, and 
probably it would puzzle Secretary of Labor Bill Batt. He spoke in 
his testimony of the interest of the State and its Governor, he himself 
and the Governor, in the welfare of Pennsylvania farmers and grow- 
ers. Yourattitude that we should do nothing is the same attitude that 
is expressed in general terms anywhere mn the country in States with 
low standards. It does puzzle me—we always like to think that peo- 
ple are not motivated purely by their own self-interest, but we live 
with the fact that most people do have a large measure of motivation in 
their own interest, and the measure that we propose here, many of 
them would be of immediate benefit to Pennsylvania farmers and 
erowers, because it would improve their competitive situation. And I 
sometimes wonder how you people do separate yourselves from your 
own personal interest this way. 

Mr. Witson. Well, frankly, we would question the validity of the 
statement on this computation of working rates as being a major 
factor. Climate and geography is a much greater factor. 

Senator Wint1ams. Well. as $ Secretary Batt suggested, your apples 
compete with Virginia apples, and the wage rates are much different. 

Mr. Witson. I don’t think the wage rates are much different. Most 
of the apples, as the gentleman who ] preceded me on the stand pointed 
out, most apples are picked on a piece-rate basis, and the minimum 
hourly wage has very little to do with it. 

Now the matter of tomatoes, the biggest factor, the thing that is 
causing the tomato acreage to drop 1 in I -ennsvivania is not competi- 
tion from Mexican labor, it is from irrigation in California, which en- 
ables them to produce up to 30 tons ‘to the acre, whereas our best 
would be 15 to 20. 

Senator Wirttiams. Well, we will be getting into that point, the 
comparison of wages. I think that even though on a piece-rate basis 
the rate per piece is lower in many areas than it would be around 
here. 

Mr. Witson. That is probably true. 

Senator Wirtiams. And with these crew leaders after you it will 
probably get larger before it gets smaller. 

I have nothing further except to thank you for taking time to ap- 
pear here today. 

Mr. Witson. Thank you, Senator. 

Senator Wintitams. Is Kenneth Alwine here now / 

(No response. ) 

Senator Wiittams. We would like to get his views on this. We 
will probably write and ask him to submit his views for the record. 

Mr. Hawkins. Senator, if I might interrupt, just yesterday after- 
noon I spoke to the president of ‘the cancer assoc lation, and he said 
he was putting in the mail the written statement. However, he also 
assured me that Mr. Alwine would be here. 
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Senator Wimuiams. The weather might have had something to do 
with it. 

Mr. Hawxrns. Possibly the weather might have had something to 
do with it. But you will get the written statement. 

Senator Witiiams. Yes. 

We will now hear from Mr. Torres, who is with the Puerto Rican 
Department of Labor. 

Where are your headquarters, Mr. Torres? 


STATEMENT OF EULALIO TORRES, CHIEF, FIELD OPERATIONS, 
MIGRATION DIVISION, PUERTO RICAN DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


Mr. Torres. My headquarters are in New York City, but we have 
offices in 12 different localities in the United States. 

Senator Wiitiams. Including here? 

Mr. Torres. In Pennsylvania, yes. 

Senator Wir1ams. We could have saved you a trip. We were up 
in New York yesterday, you know. 

Mr. Torres. Well, I was there—I knew you were there, you men- 
tioned something about it. 

Well, my name is Eulalio Torres. I am the chief of field operations 
of the migration division, Department of Labor of Puerto Rico. 

I would like to state here what my functions are. It is my re- 
sponsibility, with the Government of Puerto Rico through the de- 
partment of labor, to see that the minimum standards that have been 
set up for Puerto Rico for the agricultural workers that are recruited 
there through the Department of Labor of Puerto Rico are complied 
with by users of the Puerto Rican workers that come through the 
department of labor. 

It has been mentioned here before about this responsibility. Due 
to the fact that there was no, or very scant, protective legislation 
covering the agricultural workers of the mainland, the Government 
of Puerto Rico devised minimum standards for the workers who were 

recruited there. And those minimum standards are embodied in a 
working agreement that is entered into between the agricultural work- 
ers recruited in the island and the employers, the growers that go to 
Puerto Rico to recruit this kind of labor. 

The chief of our division, Mr. Clarence Senior, has already appeared 
before this committee on the hearing held in New York City, yester- 
day. 

In his statement he covered the basic problems encountered by the 
Puerto Rican agricultural migrant worker in 16 different States of 
the Union and how we have been wrestling with these problems 
during the last 12 years. 

Our experience shows that the plight of the agricultural migrant 
worker in Pennsylvania is, basically, no different from the plight of 
the migrant worker in the other 16 States where Puerto Rican workers 
are employed—his exclusion from the social legislation enacted by 
the Congress of the United States to protect industrial workers in the 
areas with which this committee is concerned. 

We wish to point out that under the leadership of the Hon. William 
L. Batt, Jr., in his dual capacity as secretary of labor and industry 
and chairman of the Governor’s committee on migrant labor, the 
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State of Pennsylvania has achieved considerable progress in improv- 
ing the conditions of the migrant worker. 

However, even the progressive State of Pennsylvania has been 
unable to resolve some of the fundamental problems, which are now 
the concern of this committee. These problems cannot be solved 
satisfactorily on a State level without laying the State government 
open to the charge of jeopardizing the agric ultural industry of Penn- 
sylvania, in its competition with States ‘which have lower standards. 

The only feasible method for the protection of States, such as 
Pennsylvania, which have achieved higher farm labor standards, i 
the establishment of nationwide norms in the areas into which this 
committee is now inquiring; housing, wages and health, and trans- 
portation. For instance, farm labor costs are often reflected in the 
prices of farm commodities. Growers from States where the prevail- 
Ing wage is as high as $1.25 an hour have difficulty meeting the unfair 
competition of growers in other areas where the prevailing wage is as 
low as 50 cents an hour, particularly since the entire country 1s now 
so well covered by a network of rapid transportation facilities. 
Growers from States with superior wages and other better conditions 
for farmworkers are being subjected to this unfair competition. Only 
the Congress of the United States can correct this situation with 
justice to the State governments, the enlightened farmers and the 
farmworkers. 

This is my formal statement, but I would like to talk, if I may, 
about the matter of the piece-rate wages through the experience that 
we have had. And this is a problem that we have been dealing with 
for quite some time. 

My experience is this. We started with our program in 1948 super- 
vised by the department of labor in Puerto Rico. We found that 
when our program was started the hourly rate paid at that time was 55 
cents an hour on an hourly basis. Piece rates were from 10 to 12 
cents a basket of tomatoes, or 14 cents a basket, a box of apples, and 

» forth. 

So at that time there was a great inducement for the men to work 
on a piece-rate basis, because they could make money if they applied 
themselves and just—and that confirms what some of the gentlemen 
have testified before—— 

Senator Wiii1ams. Crew leaders. 

Mr. Torres. Crew leaders—and also the farmers, when the men 
work on a piece-rate basis, they apply themselves, and in turn the 
amount they pick is greater than when they work on an hourly basis. 

However, in 1959 I have found out generally that in 16 States where 
we have our—where our men have been placed—the piece rates have 
not changed. However, the hourly rate, for example, in some regions 
has gone from 55 cents to 77 cents. That means on the hourly basis 
the rate has gone up 40 percent, and still the piece rate is just the same 
as it was in 1948. 

And that is costing a tremendous uneasiness among the workers, and 
difficulties among the farmers. 

I would now like to mention a particular case. We hada far m, one 
of these big corporate farms, which was paying one year 77 cents an 
hour, and it was paying 214 cents a pound for pic king beans. Well, 
the next year they had a union there, and the hourly rate went to 99 

cents an hour, but the piece-rate basis, the piece rate stayed the same. 
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What happened‘ The workers that were prime workers the year 
before when they were paying the 70 cents, while they worked hard 
on a piece-rate basis and could make 80 cents an hour, with the average 
of 90 cents an hour on a piece-rate basis that vear they were considered 
not good workers, because they could not make a minimum of 99 cents 
when they worked on a piece-rate basis. 

So that is the problem that has to be considered and has to be 
tackled, to make the piece-rate basis comparative with increases that 
they have had on the hourly basis. 

Senator Wittiams. You place your workers in many parts of the 
country, don’t you / 

Mr. Torres. In 16 States we have placed them. 

Senator Witurams. And how many would you say are within your 
jurisdiction? How many farmw orkers? 

Mr. Torres. They fluctuate in years from 10,000 to 15,000 on their 
work agreement. But there is a number of workers that have been 
here a couple of years, and they have had good relationship with 
their employers, and they no longer need us. And we hope, when I 
come here to testify for this legislation on a national level, we are 
not working ourselves out of a job. And even if we are here on that 
basis, we will be very happy. 

Senator Wintiams. In your work do you negotiate the agreements 
for the workers with the growers? 

Mr. Torres. We don’t negotiate the agreements, the Department 
of Labor of Puerto Rico does not negotiate agreements. We set up 
minimum standards, and we tell the employers, “These are the 
standards.” 

Senator Witriams. Do you have any wage standards in there, in 
your minimum standards / 

Mr. Torres. Yes, we have what we call a fair wage, which is the 
prevailing wage in the community where the workers are placed. 

Senator Witiiams. I see. You don’t go into an hourly wage, or 
into these piece rates, do you? 

Mr. Torres. We have. 

Senator Wittrams. You have? 

Mr. Torres. You don’t have—this is how we work out. In order 
to send Puerto Rican workers to the United States, we have to have 
certificates from the local employment service stating that there is a 
shortage of labor in that community, and also certifying what salaries, 
what the prevailing rate in that community is. 

Senator Witi1aMs. For similar employment ? 

Mr. Torres. For similar employment. And that initial prevailing 
rate, certified by the employment service, becomes the floor in our 
work agreement. If the wages go up here later on, by our work agree- 
ment they have to pay the floor stated or the going rate at any time, 
whichever is higher. 

Senator Witirams. Do you find piece rates vary in the same crop 
between regions ? 

Mr. Torres. Definitely so, sir. 

Senator Wiirrams. We were talking to Mr. Wilson about that, and 
IT had come to the conclusion from other testimony that there was 
quite a difference in piece rates. 

Mr. Torres. There is. 
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Senator Wiiuiams. In apples north, apples south, and tomatoes 
here, and tomatoes there. 

Mr. Torres. I know, for example, apples, on a piece-rate basis, they 
go from 12 cents in one region to 30 cents in another region, for the 
same unit. 

Senator Witi1ams. One further question, Mr. Torres. Is part of 
your standard agreement that there be guaranteed a certain amount 
of employment before mainland employers can employ Puerto Rican 
workers ¢ 

Mr. Torres. That is so. 

Senator Witi1aMs. What is that ? 

Mr. Torres. We have two guarantees. One is, duration of employ- 
ment—at least we do not underwrite contracts for less than 13 weeks, 
that is No.1. And also they have to guarantee not less than 160 hours 
of work every 4-week period. 

Senator Witxtiams. That is a 40 week—that is a little better than a 
40-hour week ¢ 

Mr. Torres. An average 40-hour week. 

Also we protect our men, we require workman's compensation, re- 
quire them to be covered by workman’s compensation, and they also 
have to sign the plan for group insurance in Puerto Rico, the cost of 
which is borne by the workers themselves. 

(The prepared statement of Mr. Torres follows:) 


PREPARED STATEMENT OF E. TORRES, CHIEF OF FIELD OPERATIONS MIGRATION 
Division, PUERTO RICAN DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


My name is Eulalio Torres. I am the chief of field operations of the migra- 
tion division, Department of Labor of Puerto Rico. 

The chief of our division, Dr. Clarence Senior, has already appeared before 
this committee on the hearing held in New York City, yesterday. 

In his statement he covered the basic problems encountered by the Puerto 
Rican agricultural migrant worker in 16 different States of the Union and how 
we have been wrestling with these problems during the last 12 years. 

Our experience shows that the plight of the agricultural migrant worker in 
Pennsylvania is, basically, no different from the plight of the migrant worker 
in the other 16 States where Puerto Rican workers are employed; his exclusion 
from the social legislation enacted by the Congress of the United States to pro- 
tect industrial workers in the areas which this committee is concerned. 

We wish to point out that under the leadership of the Hon. William L. Batt, 
Jr., in his dual capacity as secretary of labor and industry and chairman of 
the Governor’s committee on migrant labor, the State of Pennsylvania has 
achieved considerable progress in improving the conditions of the migrant 
worker. 

However, even the progressive State of Pennsylvania has been unable to re- 
solve some of the fundamental problems, which are now the concern of this 
committee. These problems cannot be solved satisfactorily on a State level 
without laying the State government open to the charge of jeopardizing the 
agricultural industry of Pennsylvania, in its competition with States which 
have lower standards. 

The only feasible method for the protection of States, such as Pennsylvania, 
which have achieved higher farm labor standards, is the establishment of na- 
tionwide norms in the areas into which this committee is now inquiring; hous- 
ing, wages, health, and transportation. For instance, farm labor costs are often 
reflected in the prices of farm commodities. Growers from States where the 
prevailing wage is as high as $1.25 an hour have difficulty meeting the unfair 
competition of growers in other areas where the prevailing wage is as low 
as 50 cents an hour, particularly since the entire country is now so well covered 
by a network of rapid transportation facilities. Growers from States with 
Superior wages and other better conditions for farmworkers are being subjected 
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to this unfair competition. Only the Congress of the United States can correct 
this situation with justice to the State governments, the enlightened farmers and 
the farmworkers. 


Senator Witt1AMs. Well, I think we have been helped considerably 
by your testimony in getting the picture of the Puerto Rican migrant, 
You have been very helpful. Thank you. 

My list indicates we have received the testimony of all those who 
are listed as witness who are here. And that being the case, we have 
no further business at this time. 

I am certainly gratified by the interest and cooperation of all who 
are present who have testified, and all who were very interested ob- 
servers. 

I might say now that we have not scheduled our next hearings, 
probably they will be in the southern part of our country, now that 
most of the migrants have returned to their homes. 


With that, the subcommittee stand adjourned, subject to the call 
of the Chair. 


(There were several groups and individuals from whom the sub- 
committee was unable to hear in person. Their statements follow:) 


STATEMENT OF THE PENNSYLVANIA STATE GRANGE, J. COLLINS MCSPABRAN, 
MASTER, TO THE SENATE SUBCOMMITTEE ON MIGRATORY LABOR 


The Pennsylvania State Grange wishes to eee on the record of the Senate 
Subcommittee on Migratory Labor its position regarding proposed Federal 
legislation in the field of migrant labor. 

It is our considered opinion that the entire problem of migrant labor has been 
unduly magnified by the irresponsible words and actions of individuals and 
groups seeking publie notoriety and by certain agencies of government at both 
the State and National level who seek primarily to extend their activity into 
additional fields. 

We believe the establishment of minimum wages for these workers will harm 
both the employer and the employee. In Pennsylvania almost all of these work- 
ers are paid on a unit basis, so much per basket or bushel, and the honest 
worker is making very good wages and the employer is paying only for work 
that is actually done. 

We in Pennsylvania have had the dubious privilege of witnessing the result 
of governmental meddling in this field. The secretary of labor under former 
Governor Leader and who serves under Governor Lawrence in the same ¢a- 
pacity, acting apparently in compliance with the dictates of certain leaders of 
labor and social groups, entered into the regulation of migrant workers several 
years ago. While, fortunately, Pennsylvania law limited the areas in which 
direct action could be taken, nevertheless regulations were issued covering hous- 
ing of migrant workers. These regulations were so asinine and ridiculous that 
no employer of migrant workers could have complied if full enforcement would 
have been attempted. Now, briefly, the end result has been this: Many farmers 
have been forced to curtail production of crops that required the use of migrants: 
others have replaced workers with machines even though this meant a reduc- 
tion in the quality of the product produced and a lower price for which the 
product had to be sold, and thousands of migrant workers lost the opportunity 
to earn a decent and respectable living for themselves and their families. 

We recognize there are some problems that arise in the field of migrant labor 
but we submit that there is no problem that cannot be handled here in Pennsyl- 
vania under laws that are already on the statute books. Farm people have re 
ceived and are receiving splendid cooperation from health officials, welfare 
agencies, church groups, and other responsible parties whose real interest lies 
in helping to correct undesirable conditions that may arise rather than in using 
these situations or problems as a springboard for the advancement of socialistic 
schemes or to expand their bureaucratic empires. 

Tremendous progress has been made in improving living conditions among 
these workers and the greatest impediment to progress in this area has been 
the reluctance of the individual worker to accept many of the standards which 
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the majority of our people consider as minimum. Educational efforts are over- 
coming this reluctance or unwillingness to come up to a desired minimum of 
living standards but it is a slow process. 

Educational opportunities for the children of migrant workers are exactly 
equal to the opportunities offered our own children. Many communities are 
offering special educational programs for these youngsters during summer 
months. Welfare and health agencies are working with the health problems 
assisted by efforts of local charitable organizations and real progress is being 
made. 

Let us recognize that the migrant laborer has come into existence within a 
relatively few years. Great strides have been made in advancing his lot. 

We would recommend that congressional action is not necessary at this time 
and would urge the members of the Senate Subcommittee on Migrant Labor to 
recognize that the vast majority of the pressure for congressional action is 
coming, not from the migrant workers or from the farmers who are the em- 
ployers, but from groups or individuals who have no direct interest in the wel- 
fare of either group. 

The Pennsylvania State Grange believes that citizens of the United States 
have the right to seek employment where they please and that we should be 
advancing the opportunity for our people to earn their living rather than re- 
stricting it, thereby forcing them to turn to government for assistance at the 
expense of all taxpayers. 





PREPARED STATEMENT OF REv. SHIRLEY E. GREENE, St. Lovts, Mo. 


Mr. CHAIRMAN. My name is Rey. Shirley E. Greene and I live in St. Louis, 
Mo. I am employed as secretary for Town and Country Church by the Board 
of National Missions of the Evangelical and Reformed Church which is one 
branch of the United Church of Christ. The United Church of Christ was 
formed in June 1957 by union of the General Council of the Congregational 
Christian Churches and the Evangelical and Reformed Church. I am appear- 
ing before this committee, however, not to represent my employing agency, but 
to submit testimony at the request of and on behalf of the Council for Christian 
Social Action of the United Church of Christ. The Council for Christian Social 
Action is an ageney of the General Synod of the United Church of Christ. 
Its board of directors consists of 24 Christian ministers and laymen. 

I should like to make it clear that on legislative issues the Council for 
Christian Social Action speaks only for itself. It does not profess to speak 
for the 8,300 churches or the 2,180,000 members of the Congregational Christian 
and the Evangelical and Reformed denominations. 

Our concern in these hearings, Mr. Chairman, is not with the technical 
language or the details of proposed amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. In these matters we do not profess to be expert. You will hear from 
many others far more competent to discuss these details. Our concern is rather 
with the basie ethical principles which we believe to be at stake in certain 
aspects of the proposed amendments and even more in certain highly desirable 
amendments which have not to our knowledge been introduced into the proposed 
legislation. 

Let me, first of all, summarize the position we take in regard to the legis- 
lation : 

1. We favor the proposal to increase the basic minimum wage to $1.25 per hour. 

2. We favor extension of the coverage of the minimum wage provision to all 
chronically low paid industries. 

3. Particularly, we favor and urge extension of all provisions of the FLSA, 
including minimum wage, to all wage workers in agriculture. 

4. We recommend that all present exemptions in the child labor provisions 
of the FLSA be removed from child labor in agriculture so that children em- 
ployed for wages in agriculture shall have equal protection with children 
in any other industry. 

In regard to the first two of the points stated above—increase of the minimum 
wage to $1.25 and general extension of coverage—we base our position on con- 
sideration of justice and human welfare. Our view was well stated many 
years ago in a pronouncement of the General Synod of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church. In 1942, that official body expressed itself as follows: 
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“In order that a society more compatible with the standards of justice, with 
the genius of Christian love, and with our reverence for God’s will, may be 
established, we commit ourselves to the following principles of social action: 

7 . s o s = ° 


“A living family wage for all workers as a basic minimum and a just share 
of the product which their genius and energy have made.” 

According to the best evidence we can assemble, in the face of today’s in. 
flated prices, $1 an hour based on a 40-hour week is inadequate to support at 
minimum standards of health, welfare, and decency a single person, let alone 
a family with one or more children. Yet because of the present $1 minimum 
and the inadequacy of coverage millions of American wage earners are today 
forced to subsist on or below this level of compensation. Not only is this 
condition injurious to the physical and spiritual well-being of its victims, it 
is totally unnecessary in a nation as productive and as affluent as America is 
today. 

We now have many years of experience to demonstrate that minimum wage 
legislation is sound in principle and practical in application. In the face of 
this experience it becomes the height of stupidity and immorality to maintain 
that we can continue to apply the minimum wage only at intolerably low levels 
and only for a portion of the Nation’s wage workers. Every argument which 
is now being advanced against increasing the minimum and extending the 
coverage was made, I am sure, against all previous increases and extensions— 
and proved false. In a highly developed technological society such as ours, we 
believe that public policy can and must meet the demands of basic justice 
toward all citizens. 

Turning to our third point—extension of minimum wage coverage to wage 
workers in agriculture—our churches again have a long history of concern in 
this matter. In 1950, the Council for Social Action (then the social action arm 
of the Congregational Christian churches ) adopted a statement on the subject 
of “Seasonal Agricultural Labor.” This statement found that 
“* * * as a whole, seasonal agricultural workers, particularly migratory 
laborers, constitute one of America’s most disadvantaged groups. By many eco- 
nomic, social, and political tests they are second-class citizens. Among the spe 
cific ils from which they commonly suffer are such economic factors as low 
wages, frequent idleness, high transportation costs between jobs, labor surpluses 
in many localities, competition from farm mechanization. From these economic 
factors flow many social evils: substandard housing, lack of sanitary surround- 
ings, high incidence of disease, inadequate medical facilities, inadequate edu- 
eational opportunities, absence of wholesome recreational opportunity, lack of 
religious facilities and leadership, isolation from community contacts, participa- 
tion and recognition * * *., They are excluded from Federal social security 
and minimum wage laws and in most States not covered by State workmen’s 
compensation or child labor laws.” 

The CSA statement contrasts this condition with the situation envisioned by 
the universal declaration of human rights which declares: 

“Everyone has the right to work, to free choice of employment, to just and 
favorable conditions of work, and to protection against unemployment * * * to 
form and join trade unions for the protection of his interests * * * to a standard 
of living adequate for the health and well-being of himself and his family, includ- 
ing food, clothing, housing, and medical care and necessary social services, and 
the right to security in the event of unemployment, sickness, disability, widow- 
hood, old age, or other lack of livelihood in circumstances beyond his control.” 

In view of all this, the Council for Social Action set forth 11 goals for action, 
one of which included the following: 

“It is recommended that such State and Federal legislation be enacted and such 
administrative action taken as is necessary to give the same protection to migrant 
workers as is available to other workers. * * * Specifically, such actions should 
extend the benefits of the Social Security Act and the provisions of the minimum 
wage law to cover agricultural mbar, > e 

Our denomination is one of the strong supporters of the National Council of 
Churches of Christ in the U.S.A. In 1951 the general board, which is the top 
official board of the National Council of Churches, adopted and published a state- 
ment on “The Church and Agricultural Migrants” which reaffirmed the same 
principle. It said, in part: 
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“We believe that the churches should support measures intended to provide 
the following: 
a” 2 ” * » Oe 


“5. The extension of minimum wage legislation, social security benefits, and 
labor legislation to include migratory farm laborers.” 

In another official policy statement on “Ethical Goals for Agricultural Policy,” 
dated June 4, 1958, the General Board of National Council of Churches reiterated 
its stand in these words: 

“A violation of the Christian concept of justice exists in the fact that wage 
workers in agriculture are denied most of the legal and economic protections long 
accorded to wage workers in industry. We believe that, with adaptations re- 
quired for their practical application to the business of farming (as in the enact- 
ments on social security), the principles of workmen’s and unemployment com- 
pensation, minimum wage laws, and the right to organize and bargain collectively 
under the National Labor Relations Act should be extended to wage workers in 
agriculture.” 

The Council for Christian Social Action heartily concurs in and supports the 
position taken in these two pronouncements of the National Council of Churches. 

With regard to full coverage of child labor in agriculture under the provisions 
of the Fair Labor Standards Act—our fourth concern in this legislation—the 
denominations constituting the United Church of Christ again have a long history 
of concern. 

The General Synod of the Evangelical and Reformed Church stated in 1942 
its determination to work for— 

“The abolition of child labor where it still persists, and adequate provision for 
the intellectual, moral, and spiritual nurture of all children.” 

The Council for Social Action of the Congregational Christian churches, in 
the 1950 statement previously quoted, affirms as a goal of action the enforcement 
of the Federal law prohibiting employment of children in agricultural labor while 
schools are in session. It now becomes apparent that that law, although a long 
step forward, is not sufficient even when enforced to solve the problem of child 
labor in agriculture. Local authorities, under pressure from growers, have found 
ingenious ways to negate the intent of this prohibition. Moreover, evidence accu- 
mulates of serious exploitation of children in agriculture during school vacation 
periods. It is our firm conviction now, therefore, that children working for wages 
in agriculture should be treated in all regards as on a par with children working 
for wages in any other industry, and that the same legal protections should be 
extended to cover them. 

The foregoing represents the basic position of the Council for Christian Social 
Action on the matters before this committee. We sincerely hope that these views 
will be shared by the committee and that you will proceed to translate this gen- 
eral position into the terms of specific amendments to the Fair Labor Standards 
Act. 

Before concluding, I should like to lift up what we feel to be ‘he fundamental 
Christian ethical principles which underlie the position reflected in this testimony. 

First and most important to us is the principle of justice. The Christian 
view holds that all men are brothers and “members one of another.” The 
implication of this spiritual kinship is seen in the requirement of distributive 
justice under which it becomes a responsibility of the total society to see that 
no one of God’s children shall suffer undue or unnecessary privation or inequity 
in respect to the fruits of God’s creation and his own labor. Even through the 
ages when scarcity was the perennial problem of mankind, Christians have 
clung to this doctrine of distributive justice as a goal and an ideal. Surely 
today, in view of the vast productivity of America and its relative state of 
affluence, we can no longer delay the granting of minimal standards of justice 
to those groups in our society—agricultural workers, children, and others—from 
whom, because of their weaker bargaining positions, this elemental justice has 
been too long withheld. 

The second principle which guides us in this testimony is the principle of 
social responsibility. The World Council of Churches has defined for us the 
meaning of a “responsible society” : 

“It is one where freedom is the freedom of men who acknowledge responsibility 
to justice and public order, and where those who hold political authority and 
economic power are responsible for its exercise to God and to the people whose 
welfare is affected by it.” 
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American agriculture, especially those sectors of it which customarily employ 
substantial volumes of wage labor, has in recent years acquired considerable 
maturity and status as a business. It has been granted, at least in respect to 
certain commodities, a good deal of legislative protection aimed generally at 
sustaining its income at reasonable percentages of parity. It is our position, 
quite simply, that if agriculture wishes to justify its status as part of the mature 
business economy of our country, and to merit the legislative protection which 
it seeks, it is high time that the agricultural industry shall assume a position 
of social responsibilty, as defined by the World Council of Churches. We 
believe that graceful acceptance, indeed active support of, the extension of 
minimum wage, child labor protections, and a good many other provisions of 
contemporary social legislation to cover those employed for wages in agri- 
culture, is essential if industrialized agriculture is to claim a dignified place 
aumong the participants in the responsible society. 

May I conclude, Mr. Chairman, with a brief quotation from an official state- 
ment adopted on June 12, 1958, by the agency sponsoring this testimony. The 
statement is entitled “National Responsibility and Areas of Need.” 

“The Council for Christian Social Action of the United Church of Christ is 
deeply troubled by the economic fluctuations which are presently causing unem- 
ployment and suffering for many individuals and families in our land. As 
Christians we affirm that our economic institutions and relationships, like the 
whole of human life of which they are a part, are important in the sight of 
God and from the point of view of our faith. What the economic order does 
to people, whether through excessive luxury or through deprivation of op- 
portunity, matters profoundly for those who believe in a sovereign Creator. 
And for those who believe in a just God, justice in economic relations is a 
moral imperative which cannot be evaded.” 





PREPARED STATEMENT OF FRANCIS C. SHANE, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY, COMMITTEE 
on CiIviL RIGHts, UNITED STEELWORKERS OF AMERICA 


On behalf of the United Steelworkers of America, I want to thank the Sub- 
committee on Migratory Labor of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare for giving me the opportunity to express the views of our union on 
the vital problems which relate to the manner in which migrant workers and 
their families shall work and prosper. 

It is difficult to understand the failure that has continually attended almost 
every effort which has been made for years to provide regulatory and legis- 
lative means for improving the tragic plight of the several million men, women, 
and children whose livelihood is solely dependent on the employment which is 
available to them each year in the area of migrant labor. 

The officers and members of our union are more than casually disturbed that 
the Federal Government has consistently neglected to assume its share of the 
responsibility for taking remedial and preventive action to bring to these unfor- 
tunate people at least the minimal things which are the right of all citizens of 
our country. 

It is significant, though hardly a matter for high optimism, that whatever 
improvements have been made have come almost entirely at the State level. 
Here government officials, with the moral and financial support of individuals 
and organizations who are sincerely concerned with the problem, have acted 
to pring some sort of ordered life to the migrant worker and his family. 

For 5 vears I have had the honor to represent the United Steelworkers of 
America on the Governor's Committee on Migratory Labor of Pennsylvania. In 
addition, I have held the office of vice president of the Pennsylvania Citizens 
Committee on Migrant Labor, Inc., since the inception of that organization. 

It has been from the special vantage point of membership on these two com- 
mittees that I have seen at firsthand the virtual bondage in which the migrant 
worker exists and to witness the gradual improvement that has been made to 
remedy. existing evils, even in the face of adverse circumstances. 

There is no need for me to enumerate again the unbelievably primitive facili- 
ties which are still the lot of most migrants and their families in transporta- 
tion, housing, and sanitation. Neither is it necessary for me to describe the 
operations of unscrupulous crew leaders who contract to supply migrants to 
farms, food-processing companies, and farm cooperatives, and then milk the 
workers of their earnings by means of a series of devices which would not be 
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tolerated in our modern community life. I am sure that others, with far more 
knowledge than mine, either have or will elaborate sufficiently on these matters. 

I am also sure that this committee needs no specific evidence from me of the 
almost total lack of educational facilities which exist for the children of migrant 
workers. Countless reports from reliable governmental and private agencies 
will attest to the fact that all these conditions exist. 

It is, however, noteworthy and heartening that this honorable committee has 
seen fit to hold hearings throughout the country this year to hear at firsthand 
how an unskilled, demoralized group of people are forced to travel to work and 
to live under the most adverse conditions imaginable. 

The President’s Committee on Migratory Labor has done a commendable job 
within the limits of an agency which is obviously handicapped in the scope of 
its activities because of lack of funds and staff. 

But Federal legislative action is needed to bring the whole migrant labor 
program under proper control. 

Specifically our union favors the passage of Federal legislation which will 
(1) require the registration of crew leaders, (2) establish an adequate mini- 
mum wage for migrant workers, (3) establish agricultural child labor regula- 
tions, and (4) provide for assistance in child and adult education and in raising 
health standards. 

We are hopeful that your committee will include these measures in the rec- 
ommendations you submit to the coming session of Congress. It is utterly incon- 
ceivable to me that in the face of the obvious needs which exist for correcting 
these longstanding violations of human dignity that Congress can do less than 
support such recommendations. 

In closing, let me quote from an essay which was written by an 8-year-old 
migrant beanpicker, “Get down on your knees. Then start picking beans. When 
you get two hampers full you weigh them. * * * You must pick beans all day. 
You go home when the man tells you.” 

I hope that the stark hopelessness which is pictured in the simple words of 
this child migrant will prompt you and your colleagues to act speedily to remedy 
the conditions which are the root of such frustration and hopelessness. 


(Whereupon, at 3:55 p.m., the subcommittee adjourned, subject to 
the call of the Chair.) 
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APPENDIX 





Exuipit A.—Brius PRESENTED IN THE 1959 LEGISLATIVE SEssion“or THE STATE 
OF OREGON 


MIGRANT CHILDREN EDUCATION ACT 


A BILL For an Act relating to a pilot program for the education of migrant children; appropriating 
money; and declaring an emergency 


Be It Enacted by the People of the State of Oregon: 

Section 1. As used in this Act, unless the context requires otherwise: 

1) ‘“‘Board”’ means the State Board of Education. 

(2) “Migrant child’? means a child of compulsory school age who is in the 
custody of migrant workers, whether or not they are his parents. ‘Migrant 
worker’ means an individual engaged in agricultural labor in this state who does 
not regularly reside in the county in which he is performing the agricultural labor, 

Section 2. In order to facilitate the common school education of migrant 
children who are unable to receive an adequate common school education through 
attendance during the regular school term, a pilot program for the education of 
migrant children hereby is established. The primary emphasis of this program 
shall be on a basie academic curriculum. 

Section 3. The board shall contract with such school districts and state insti- 
tutions of higher learning as it considers expedient. These districts and state 
institutions shall conduct the pilot program when school is not in regular session, 
under the direction and supervision of the board. 

Section 4. (1) The board may employ a Migrant Children Education Adminis- 
trator to administer this pilot program. The administrator shall be compensated 
at a rate fixed by the board, subject to any applicable provisions of the State Civil 
Service Law. He shall be reimbursed for his actual and necessary expenses 
incurred in the administration of this Act, subject to any other provision of law. 

(2) The Migrant Children Education Administrator shall collect and evaluate 
data relating to the operation of the pilot program, including a census of the total 
number of migrant children in the state during the year, the number of migrant 
children participating in the regular school program of this state and the number 
of migrant children participating in the pilot program. He shall make a written 
report to the board before November 1, 1960, setting out his evaluation of the 
pilot program’s operation, tabulating the census and making recommendations 
relating to establishment of a permanent program for the education of migrant 
children. 

(3) Before July 1, 1961, the Migrant Children Education Administrator shall 
transfer all public records and property in his office to the board. The board may 
dispose of these records and property at it sees fit, subject to any other provision 
of law. 

Section 5. Any school district or state institution of higher learning conducting 
& program under this Act may exceed its budget to the extent of the cost of the 
program. The board shall reimburse the district or institution but no district 
or state institution shall be reimbursed in an amount greater than the actual cost 
of the program to that district or institution, nor from existing state school funds. 

Section 6. (1) There hereby is created an Advisory Committee on Migrant 
Children Education, consisting of seven members, which shall advise the board 
and the Migrant Children Education Administrator on matters relating to the 
administration of this pilot program and to the establishment of a permanent 
program for the education of migrant children. 
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(2) The committee shall meet at such times and places as are designated by the 
chairman of the committee and by the board. The committee shall select one 
of its members as chairman, and another as vice chairman, for such terms and with 
such powers and duties as are necessary for the performance of the functions of 
their offices. A majority of the committee constitutes a quorum to do business, 

(3) The committee shall be appointed by the Governor and shall include two 
employers of migrant workers, two educators and three other persons whom the 
Governor feels would contribute to the work of the committee. 

(4) The term of each member of the committee shall be two vears beginning on 
July 1, 1959. The members shall receive no compensation but the board may 
reimburse them for their actual and necessary expenses incurred in the perfor. 
mance of their official duties, subject to any other provision of law. 

Section 7. There hereby is appropriated to the board, for the biennium be. 
ginning July 1, 1959, out of the General Fund, the sum of $50,000 for the purpose 
of carrving out the provisions of this Act. 

Section 8. This Act, and all subsequent amendments thereto, shall expire and 
stand repealed on July 1, 1961. 

Section 9. This Act being necessary for the immediate preservation of the publie 
peace, health and safety, an emergency is declared to exist, and this Act shall take 
effect on July 1, 1959. 

WORKER TRANSPORTATION ACT 


A bill for an Act relating to motor vehicles used to transport workers to and from their places of employ- 
ment, and directing the Department of Motor Vehicles to prepare a safety code for these motor vehicles; 
creating new provisions; providing penalties; and declaring an emergency 


Be It Enacted by the People of the State of Oregon: 

Section 1. As used in this Act, unless the context requires otherwise: 

(1) ‘‘Department”’ means the Department of Motor Vehicles. 

(2) ‘‘Employer” means an individual who employs or uses two or more workers, 

(3) “Motor vehicle’? means any vehicle which is self-propelled. 

(4) ‘Owner’? means any person having the lawful use or control of a motor 
vehicle as holder of the legal title ot the motor vehicle or under contract or lease 
or otherwise. 

(5) ‘*Place of employment” means that location where one or more workers are 
actually performing the labor incident to their employment. 

(6) ‘Safety code’? means the compilation of rules embodying the minimum 
standards adopted under section 3 of this Act. 

(7) “‘Worker”’ means an individual employed for any period in any work for 
which he is compensated, whether full or part time. 

Section 2. Every motor vehicle furnished by an employer and used to transport 
one of more workers to and from their places of employment snall be maintained 
in a safe condition and operated in a safe manner at all times, whether or not used 
upon a public highway, including passenger automobiles and station wagons 
operated by or on behalf of employers. 

Section 3. The Department of Motor Vehicles shall make and enforce reason- 
able rules relating to motor vehicles used to transport workers to and from their 
places of employment. These rules shall be embodied in a safety code, and shall 
establish minimum standards: 

(1) For the construction and mechanical equipment of a motor vehicle, including 
its coupling devices, lighting devices and reflectors, motor exhaust system, rear- 
vision mirrors, service and parking brakes, steering mechanism, tires, warning 
and signaling devices, and windshield wipers. 

(2) For the operation of a motor vehicle, including driving rules loading and 
carrying freight and passengers, maximum daily hours of service by drivers, 
minimum age and skill of drivers, physical condition of drivers, refueling, road 
warning devices, and the transportation of gasoline and explosives. 

(3) For the safety of passengers in a motor vehicle, including emergency exits, 
fire extinguishers, first aid kits, means of ingress and egress, sidewalls, and a tail- 
gate or other means of retaining freight and passengers within the motor vehicles. 

Section 4. (1) Before formulating a draft of the safety code, the department 
shall invite the participation of interested state agencies and representative busi- 
ness, farm, labor, and safety organizations. These groups may make suggestions 
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relating to the minimum standards to be embodied in the safety code. The 
department shall consider the suggestions and prepare a tentative draft of the 
safety code. 

(2) Upon the fixing of dates and places for hearings to consider the tentative 
draft, the department shall cause notices of the hearings to be published in one 
or more daily newspapers of general circulation published and circulated in the 
City of Portland and in such other newspapers of general cirulation in this state 
as Will give wide notices of the hearings and in addition shall cause copies of the 
tentative draft to be widely distributed among representative business, farm, labor 
and safety organizations and among interested individuals. Any individuals or 
groups may participate in the hearing, and submit their comments and suggestions 
relating to the minimum standards embodied in the tentative draft. 

Section 5. (1) Notice of the adoption and issuance of the safety code shall be 
given in the same manner as notices of the hearings. 

(2) The department shall cause copies of the safety code and amendments 
thereto to be widely distributed among interested state agencies, among represent- 
ative business, farm, labor, and safety organizations and among interestel 
individuals, 

Section 6. The department may amend the safety code at any time upon its 
own motion or upon complaint by any individual or group, in the same manner 
as the safety code was prepared, adopted, and distributed under sections 4 and 5 
of this Act. 

Section 7. No defect or inaccuracy in a notice or in the publication thereof shall 
invalidate the safety code or any amendment thereto adopted and issued by the 
department. 

Section 8. The department may, in enforcing the safety code, inspect any motor 
vehicle used to transport workers to and from their places of employment. Upon 
request, the Superintendent of State Police shall assist the department in these 
inspections. 

Section 9. Whenever the department finds that a motor vehicle used to trans- 
port workers to and from their places of employment violates any provision of 
the safety code or an amendment thereto, the department shall make, enter and 
serve upon the owner of the motor vehicle such order as may be necessary to 
protect the safety of workers transported in the motor vehicle. The department 
may direct in the order, as a condition to the continued use of the motor vehicle 
for transporting workers to and from their places of employment, that such 
additions, repairs, improvements, or changes be made and such safety devices 
and safeguards be furnished and used as are reasonably required to satisfy the 
requirements of the safety code, in the manner and within the time specified in 
the order. The order may also require that any driver of the motor vehicle satisfy 
the minimum standards for a driver under the safety code. 

Section 10. The Department and the State Industrial Accident Commission 
shall have concurrent jurisdiction in the enforcement of safety codes promulgated 
by this Act relating to motor vehicles used to transport workers to and from their 
place of employment. 

Section 11. Any person aggrieved by an order of the department under Section 9 
of this Act may appeal under the provisions of ORS 183.480. 

Section 12. This Act does not apply to motor carriers under ORS chapter 767 
or to motor vehicles when owned and operated by the United States, the State of 
Oregon, any county, city, town, or municipality in this state, or any department 
of any of them, except when owned or operated as a carrier for hire. 

Section 13. (1) Violation by the owner of a motor vehicle of any order issued 
by the department under section 9 of this Act, or wilful failure to comply with 
such an order, is a misdemeanor. 

(2) Violation of any provision of the safety code or an amendment thereto is a 
misdemeanor. 

Section 14. This Act being necessary for the immediate preservation of the 
public peace, health, and safety, an emergency is declared to exist, and this 
Act shall take effect upon its passage. 
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MIGRANT HOUSING AND SANITATION ACT 


A bill for an Act relating to sanitary conditions in farm labor camps and places of employment; creating 
new provisions; amending ORS 431.140, 431.150, 431.160, and 431.170; providing penalties; and declaring 
an emergency 

Be It Enacted by the People of the State of Oregon: 

Section 1. As used in this Act, unless the context requires otherwise: 

(1) ‘“‘Board’”’? means the State Board of Health. 

2) “Farm labor camp” means any place, area or piece of land where sleeping 
places or camping grounds are owned or maintained: 

(2) By a person engaged in the business of providing sleeping places or camping 
grounds for employes or prospective employes of another person if the employes 
or prospective employes are or will be engaged in agricultural work; or 

(b) In connection with any work or place where agricultural work is being per- 
formed, whether the sleeping places or camping grounds are owned or maintained 
by the employer or by another person. 

(3) “Loeal health officer’? means the health officer under ORS 431.410 for the 
county or city in which a farm labor camp, or the larger portion thereof, is located. 

(4) ‘Operator’? means a person holding legal title to the land on which a farm 
labor camp is located. However, if the legal title and the right to possession are 
in different persons, ‘“‘operator’’ means a person having the lawful control or super- 
vision over the farm labor camp under a lease or otherwise. 

(5) ‘Place of employment”? means a location where one or more persons are 
actually performing agricultural work. 

(6) ‘“‘Sleeping place’? means any room, structure, shelter, tent, trailer house, 
vehicle, or other place where one or more persons are housed. 

(7) “Facility”? means a sleeping place, drinking water installation, toilet in- 
stallation, sewage disposal installation, food handling installation, or other 
installation which if in unsatisfactory sanitary condition would be a serious 
menace to public health. 

Section 2. (1) An ample supply of safe and potable drinking water shall be 
provided in every farm labor camp for drinking, hand washing, bathing and 
domestic purposes. This water shall be available from convenient outlets, which 
may include portable water containers, that comply with standards of the board 
relating to location, construction, operation and quality. 

(2) Adequate hand washing facilities shall be provided either adjacent to all 
toilet facilities or adjacent to the living facilities in a farm labor camp. 

(3) Any container used in common for drinking purposes is prohibited. 

(4) If drinking fountains are provided at a farm labor camp, they shall be of 
an angle jet type with adequate water pressure at all times. 

Section 3. (1) In every farm labor camp there shall be at least one toilet or 
the equivalent thereof for every 15 employees or fractional part thereof of each 
sex housed in the farm labor camp. When a total of seven or less persons of 
both sexes are housed, only one toilet need be provided. These toilets shall be 
readily accessible, be properly marked and conform to standards in the code 
relating to location, construction, operation, and cleanliness. 

(2) Adequate toilet facilities shall be provided at all places of employment. 
If drinking water is provided at the place of employment it shall be safe and 
potable and available from outlets, which may include portable water containers, 
that comply with standards of the board relating to location, construction, 
operation, and quality. 

Section 4. (1) Sewage disposal in a farm labor camp shall be effected by means 
of a connection to a community sewer system, a septic tank with subsurface 
disposal of the effluent, pit-type privies or other sanitary means conforming to 
ORS 447.140 and rules of the board relating to sewage disposal. 

(2) All plumbing in a farm labor camp shall be installed in compliance with 
ORS 447.010 to 447.140 and rules of the board relating to plumbing and water 
supply. 

Section 5. (1) All refuse in a farm labor camp, including garbage and kitchen 
waste, shall be stored in durable watertight containers, so constructed as to 
exclude flies and rodents. These containers shall be maintained in a clean 
condition and in good repair. 

(2) All refuse and trash shall be removed from a farm labor camp at least 
once each week and disposed of in a manner that will not endanger human health. 

Section 6. Measures shall be taken in each farm labor camp to prevent the 
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breeding of rodents, flies, mosquitoes, bedbugs, and any other animal or insect 
vectors or parasites. 

Section 7. (1) All sleeping places in a farm labor camp shall be maintained in 
good structural condition and constructed in a substantial manner so as to provide 
shelter for the occupants against the elements and to exclude structurally or 
otherwise, rodents and insects. 

(2) All sleeping places except tents, vehicles and trailer houses that are owned 
by the occupants, shall have, in addition to a door, an opening that can be used 
as an exit in case of fire. 

Section 8. In a farm labor camp where food or meals are prepared or served 
by the operator or by a concessionaire, the facilities for and practices of prepara- 
tion and serving shall comply with ORS chapter 624 and the rules of the board 
relating to eating and drinking establishments. 

Section 9. (1) The operator of a farm labor camp shall cause a report to be 
made to the local health officer immediately if an individual housed in the camp 
is known to have or is suspected of having any communicable disease or illness. 
This report shall include the name and address of the individual. 

(2) If an outbreak of suspected food poisoning occurs in a farm labor camp, 
or an unusual prevalence of any illness in which fever, diarrhea, sore throat, 
vomiting or jaundice is prominent symptom, the operator of the camp shall imme- 
diately report the outbreak or unusual prevalence to the local health officer. 

Section 10. The board shall make and enforce reasonable rules to carry out 
sections 1 to 9 of this Act. These rules shall be embodied in a health code for 
farm labor camps. 

Section 11. (1) Before formulating a draft of the health code, the board shail 
invite the participation of interested state agencies and representative business, 
farm, labor and health organizations. These groups may make suggestions 
relating to the minimum standards to be embodied in the health code which shall 
be considered by the board. The board shall then prepare a tentative draft of 
the health code. 

(2) Upon the fixing of a time and place for a hearing or hearings to consider 
the tentative draft, the board shall cause a notice of the hearing to be published 
in one or more daily newspapers of general circulation published and circulated 
in the City of Portland and in such other daily or weekly newspapers of general 
circulation in various affected areas in this state as will give wide notice of the 
hearing. Any individuals or groups may participate in the hearing, and submit 
their comments and suggestions relating to the minimum standards embodied in 
the tentative draft. 

Section 12. (1) Notice of the adoption and issuance of the health code shall 
be given in the same manner as notice of the hearing. 

(2) The board shall cause copies of the health code and amendments thereto 
to |! e distributed to interested persons and state agencies. 

Section 13. The board may amend the health code at any time upon its own 
motion or upon complaint by an individual or group, in the same manner as the 
health code was prepared, adopted and distributed under section 11 and 12 of 
this Act. 

Section 14. No defect or inaccuracy in a notice or in the publication thereof 
shall invalidate the health code or any amendment thereto adopted and issued 
by the board. 

Section 15. (1) Any facility of a farm labor camp that violates any provision 
of the health code herey is declared a public nuisance. The local health officer, 
the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor or the Director of the Oregon State 
Employment Service, or his representative, may, 24 hours after posting written 
notice, close such a fac’lity if in accordance with the health code he considers it 
to be a serious menace to public health. The official taking this action shall pre- 
pare a closing order on forms prescribed by the Board. The notice and the 
closing order shall specify the items which constitute the serious menace to public 
health. This closing order shall be posted conspicuously at or near the closed 
facility, and copies of the order shall immediately be sent to the local health officer 
and to the operator of the farm labor camp. The official closing the facility may 
after contacting the local health officer reopen it when the condition causing the 
closure has been corrected. 

(2) The local health officer shall review the closing order within 24 hours after 
it was issued, and shall within that time rescind the order if he finds that it was 
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erroneously issued or that the facility has been brought into compliance with the 
health code. The operator of the farm labor camp affected by the closing order 
shall be given an opportunity to show that the order was erroneously issued or 
that the facility has been brought into compliance with the health code. If the 
local health officer does not rescind the order within 24 hours after it was issued 
he is considered to have confirmed the order. 

(3) If the local health officer confirms a closing order, the operator of the farm 
labor camp may at any time thereafter demand, orally or in writing, that the 
facility closed by the order be reinspected. The local health officer shall reinspect 
the facility within 24 hours after receipt of the demand. If the closing order was 
erroneously issued or if the facility has been brought into compliance with the 
health code, the local health officer shall immediately rescind the order. 

(4) If the local health officer considers an entire labor camp or place of em- 
ployment to be a serious menace to publie health, he may close it 24 hours after 
posting written notice. The local health officer taking this action shall prepare 
a closing order on forms prescribed by the board. The notice and the closing 
order shall specify the items which constitute the serious menace to public health. 
This closing order shall be posted conspicuously at or near the closed facility 
and copies of the order shall immediately be sent to the operator of the farm labor 
camp. 

Section 16. Any person aggrieved by a closing order issued under section 15 
of this Act, or by a failure on the part of a local health officer to cause a prompt 
reinspection to be made under section 15 of this Act after receiving a demand, 
may appeal to the circuit court of the county in which the farm labor camp, or 
the larger portion thereof, is located. This appeal must be made within 30 days 
after the date on which the county health officer confirmed the closing order 
However, the closing order continues in effect while the appeal is pending and 
thereafter unless the court orders it suspended or rescinded. 

Section 17. (1) The board shall conduct an educational campaign to inform 
all operators of farm labor camps and the persons housed therein of the pro- 
visions of this Act and of the health code, and shall encourage the continued 
improvement of health and sanitation. 

(2) The Oregon State Employment Service shall cooperate in the formation 
of employers’ committees and assist them in establishing their own system of 
inspection, improvement, and maintenance of farm labor camps. This system 
is in addition to the procedures under this Act. 

Section 18. The board may, in carrying out this Act, contract or cooperate 
with and receive aid or assistance from the United States or any agency thereof. 

Section 19. (1) In addition to the health code, the board may make procedural 
rules necessary to carry out this Act. 

(2) Except as otherwise specifically provided in sections 11 to 14 of this Act, 
the health code and all other rules of the board under this Act shall be adopted 
and issued under ORS 183.310 to 183.510. 

(3) Except as otherwise specifically provided in sections 15 and 16 of this Act, 
proceedings relating to a closing order are subject to ORS 183.310 to 183.510. 

Section 20. (1) Continued operation by the operator of a farm labor camp of 
a facility after it has been closed by a closing order under section 15 of this Act, 
or wilful violation of any provision of this Act or of the health code, is a 
misdemeanor. 

(2) Wilful misuse, damage, or destruction by any person housed in a farm 
labor camp of any facility required under the health code to protect the health 
of persons housed in the farm labor camp, or the health of the public, is a mis- 
demeanor, and said person shall be liable for any wilful misuse, damage, or 
destruction. 

Section 21. ORS 431.140 is amended to read as follows: 

431.140 (1) All rules and regulations made pursuant to ORS 431.130 and under 
sections 10 and 19 of this 1959 Act shall be binding upon all county and municipal 
health officers and other persons affected by the statutes listed in ORS 431.130 
and by sections 1 to 20 of this 1959 Act and shall have the force and effect of law. 

(2) All executive officers, including police officers, sheriffs, constables and all 
county officers and employees of the state, shall enforce such regulations subject 
to the authority of the State Health Officer. 

Section 22. ORS 431.150 is amended to read as follows: 

431.150. (1) The local health officers hereby are charged with the strict and 
thorough enforcement of the statutes listed in ORS 431.130 and of sections 1 to 
20 of this 1959 Act in their districts, under the supervision and direction of the 
State Health Officer. They shall make an immediate report to the State Health 
Officer of any violation of the statutes listed in ORS 431.130 or of sections 1 to 
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20 of this 1959 Act coming to their notice by observation, or upon the complaint 
of any person, or otherwise. 

(2) The State Health Officer hereby is charged with the thorough and efficient 
execution of the statutes listed in ORS 431.130 and of sections 1 to 20 of this 1959 
Act in every part of the state, and with supervisory powers over all health officers, 
to the end that all the requirements are complied with. 

(3) The State Health Officer may investigate cases of irregularity or violation 
of law, personally or by accredited representative. All health officers shall aid 
him, upon request, in such investigation. 

(4) When deemed necessary, the State Health Officer shall report cases of viola- 
tion of the statutes listed in ORS 431.130 or of sections 1 to 20 of this 1959 Act of 
the district attorney of the proper county with the statement of the facts and 
circumstances. When any such case of violation is reported to them by the State 
Health Officer, all district attorneys or officials acting in said capacity shall forth- 
with initiate and promptly follow up the necessary court proceedings against the 
parties responsible for the alleged violations of law. 

(5) Upon request of the State Health Officer, the Attorney General shall like- 
wise assist in the enforcement of the statutes listed in ORS 431.130 and of sections 
1 to 20 of this 1959 Act. 

Section 23. ORS 431.160 is amended to read as follows: 

431.160. (1) Justice courts and municipal courts sitting as justice courts shall 
have concurrent jurisdiction with the circuit courts of all prosecutions arising 
under the statutes listed in ORS 431.130 or under sections | to 20 of this 1959 Act. 

(2) The district attorney, county attorney or Attorney General may institute 
prosecutions for violation of any statute listed in ORS 431.130 or of sections 1 to 
20 of this 1959 Act by information, by indictment or by complaint verified before 
anv magistrate. 

Section 24. ORS 431.170 is amended to read as follows: 

431.170. (1) The State Health Officer shall take direct charge of any county 
or city whenever any county or city official neglects or refuses to enforce the rules 
and regulations of the statutes listed in ORS 431.130 or of sections 1 to 20 of this 
1959 Act or the peace officers of a county or city refuse to or are unable to enforce 
those rules and regulations when directed to do so. 

(2) The State Health Officer may call to his aid such assistance as is necessar 
for the enforcement of the rules and regulations, the expense of which shall be 
borne by the county or city making the use of this procedure necessary, to be 
paid out of the respective county or city treasury upon vouchers properly certified 
by the State Health Officer. 

Section 25. This Act being necessary for the immediate preservation of the 
public peace, health and safety, an emergency is declared to exist, and this Act 
shall take effect upon its passage. 


MIGRANT FARM LABOR CONTRACTORS ACT 


A bill for an Act relating to the regulation and licensing of farm labor contractors; creating new provisions; 
amending ORS 658.005 and 658.015; providing penalties; and declaring an emergency 


Be It Enacted by the People of the State of Oregon: 

Section 1. As used in this Act, unless the context requires otherwise: 

(1) ‘‘Farm labor contractor’? means any person who, for an agreed remuneration 
or rate of pay, recruits, solicits, supplies or employs workers to perform farm labor 
for another in connection with the production or harvesting of farm products; or 
who recruits, solicits, supplies or employs workers on behalf of an employer 
engaged in the growing, production or harvesting of farm products; or who, in 
connection with the recruitment or employment of farm labor, furnishes board. 
lodging or transportation for workers. 

(a) However, ‘‘farm labor contractor’ does not include farmers, their” perma- 
nent employes, advertising media, platoon leaders, or individuals engaged in the 
solicitation or recruitment of persons for dayhaul work on a farm or in connection 
with the growing, production, or harvesting of farm products; nor does it include 
the Oregon State Employment Service; not does it include the crew leader, who 
for the purposes of this Act shall be defined as the member of a group of farm 
workers who (a) acts as ogre in for the group, (b) travels with the group from 
another state into Oregon, (c) performs agricultural work along with other group 
members. He may also gather the group of workers in his home state, help to 
transport them to Oregon and do supervising or other duties for the farmer so 
long as he receives no extra compensation from other group members for such 
duties or services. 
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(2) “Labor commissioner’? means the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor. 

Section 2. (1) Except as provided by section 6 of this Act, no person shall aet 
as a farm labor contractor without a valid license in his possession issued to him 
by the Labor Commissioner. The Bureau of Labor shall make rules for the 
issuance of duplicate licenses in the event of the loss or destriction of original 
licenses. 

(2) All crew leaders shall register at and office of the Oregon State Employment 
Service under the rules of the Bureau of Labor. 

Section 3. (1) Any person may file an application for a license to act as a farm 
labor contractor at any office of the Oregon State Employment Service. The 
application shall be sworn to by the applicant and shall be written on a form 
prescribed by the Labor Commissioner. The form shall include, but not be limited 
to, questions asking— 

(a) The applicant’s name, address, and citizenship. 

(b) Information on all motor vehicles to be used by the applicant in his opera- 
tions as a farm labor contractor. 

(c) Whether or not the applicant was denied a license under this Act within 
the preceding three years, or had such a license revoked within the preceding 
three vears. 

(d) The names and addresses of all persons financially interested, whether as 
partners, shareholders, associates, or profit-sharers, in the ay»plicant’s proposed 
operations as a farm labor contractor, together with the amount of their respective 
interests, and whether or not, to the best of the applicant’s knowledge, any of 
these persons was denied a license under this Act within the preceding three years, 
or had such a license revoked within the preceding three vears. 

(2) Each applicant shall furnish a sworn written statement, providing any 
information required by the Labor Commissioner relating to the applicant's 
character, competence, responsibility, and the manner and method by which he 
provoses to conduct his oerations as a farm labor contractor if he is licensed. 

(3) Each ay plicant shall furnish satisfactory proof with his application of the 
existence of a policy of insurance in an amount adequate under rules issued by 
the Bureiu of Labor. The policy shall insure the annlicant throughout the period 
for which a license is sought against liability for injury to persons and damage 
to property arising out of the applicant’s operation or ownership of any motor 
vehicle used for the transportation of workers in connection with his operations 
as a farm labor contractor. 

Section 4. The office of the Oregon State Emplovment Service in which an 
application is filed under section 3 of this Act shall immediately forward the 
application form and accompanying statements to the Labor Commissioner if 
satisfactorv evidence of adequate insurance has been furnished under subsection 
(3) of section 3 of this Act, and if the an»licant has paid in advance a fee of $10. 
The certificate of an insurance agent licensed in Oregon shall constitute satis- 
factory evidence of adequate insurance. 

Section 5. The Labor Commissioner shall conduct an investigation of each 
applicant’s character, competence, and reliability, and of any other matter relating 
to the manner and method by which he proposes to conduct and has conducted 
his operations as a farm labor contractor. The Labor Commissioner shall issue 
a license within 15 days after the day on which the application therefor was 
received in his office if he is satisfied as to the applicant’s character, competence, 
and reliability. Any individual may protest the issuance of a license to any 
applicant at any tiu e, and the Labor Commissioner shall give the individual an 
opportunity to state the reasons for his objection. 

Section 6. (1) The office of the Oregon State Employment Service in which 
an application is filed shall issue to the applicant a temporary permit valid for 
not more than 15 days, if the following conditions are satisfied: 

(a) The application is complete on its face. 

(b) The applicant has furnished satisfactory evidence of adequate insurance 
uncer rules issued by the Bureau of Labor. 

(c) The applicant has paid in advance the fee of $10 required by section 4 of 
this Act. 

(d) The applicant has not been denied a license un’er this Act within the 
preceding three years, nor has had such a license revoked within the preceding 
three yexrs as appears of record with the Labor Commissioner. 

(2) The office that issued a terporsry permit to an applicint may renew it for 
one accitional period not to exceed five days if the Labor Comn issioner neither 
approves nor rejects the applicant’s application within 15 days after the applica- 
tion wes filed. TF owever, any temporary permit expires immediately if the Labor 

Commissioner rejects the application of the person holding that permit. 
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(3) For the purposes of paragraphs (ce) and (d) of subsection (1) of section 3 
of this Act and paragraph (d) of subsection (i) of this section, the refusal by the 
Labor Commissioner to renew a license shall be considered as the revocation of 
that license on the date of its expiration, 

Section 7. Each license expires on December 31 following the date of its is- 
suance, unless sooner revoked by the Labor Commissioner. A license shall 
be renewed each yeir upon payment in advance of a fee of $10, but the Labor 
Commissioner may require any person seeking renewal to file a new application 
under section 3 of this Act and may conduct a new investigation of the applicant’s 
character, competence, and reliability, and of any other matter relating to the 
manner by which he proposed to conduct and has conducted his operations as 
a farm labor contractor. 

Section 8. Each license shall bear on its face such information as is prescribed 
by rules of the Bureau of Labor, including but not limited to— 

(1) The name and address of the licensee and a statement that the license is 
not valid after the expiration date. 

(2) The number, date of issuance, and expiration date of the license. 

(3) A statement that the license shall not be transferred or assicned. 

Section 9. Each person licensed to act as a farm labor contractor shall— 

(1) Carry his license with him at all times and exhibit it upon request to any 
person with whom he intends to deal in his capa*ity as a farm labor contractor. 

(2) File immediately at the United States post office serving his address, as 
noted on the face of his license, a correct change of address if he permanently 
changes his address, and notify the Labor Commissioner each time he changes 
his address. 

(3) Pay or distribute promptly, when due, to the individuals entitled thereto 
all money or other things of value entrusted to him by any person for that purpose. 

(4) Comply with the terms and provisions of all legal and valid agreements or 
contracts he has entered into in his capacity as a farm labor contractor. 

(5) File at an office of the Oregon State Employment Service information relat- 
ing to his work agreements with farmers and workers on a current basis. This 
information shall include wages and work to be performed and any other subject 
required under the rules of the Bureau of Labor, and shall be posted conspicuously 
under the rules of the Bureau of Labor. 

Section 10. No person licensed to act as a farm labor contractor, or applying for 
a license to act as a farm labor contractor, shall— 

(1) Make any misrepresentation, false statement, or wilful concealment in his 
application for a li:ense. 

(2) Wilfully make or cause to be made to any person any false, fraudulent, or 
misleading representation, or publish or circulate any false, fraudulent, or mis- 
leading information concerning the terms, condition, or existence of employment 
at any place or by any person. 

(3) Do any act in his capacity as farm labor contractor, or wilfully cause any 
act to be done, that constitutes a felony under any law of this state. 

(4) Solicit or induce, or cause to be solicited or induced, the violation of an 
existing contract of employment. 

Section 11. The Labor Commissioner may revoke, suspend, or refuse to renew 
a license to act as a labor contractor upon his own motion or upon complaint by 
any individual, if: 

(1) The licensee or his agent has violated or failed to comply with any provision 
of this Act; or 

(2) The conditions under which the license was issued have changed or no 
longer exist; or 

(3) The licensee’s character, reliability, or competence makes him unfit to act 
as a farm labor contractor. 

Section 12. (1) All proceedings relating to the issuance, revocation, suspension, 
renewal, or refusal to renew a license to act as a farm labor contractor shall be 
conducted under ORS 183.310 to 183.510. 

(2) All rules of the Bureau of Labor under this Act shall be issued in compliance 
with ORS 183.310 to 183.510. 

Section 13. (1) All fees and other money received by the Labor Commissioner 
under this Act shall be placed in the General Fund. 

(2) The Bureau of Labor shall advance funds to the State Unemployment 
Compensation Commission in an amount sufficient to cover the cost of the ad- 
ministration of any of the provisions of this Act, in accordance with reasonable 
estimates thereof as determined by the Oregon State Employment Service. In 
the event that funds have been advanced in excess of the actual cost incurred by 
the State Unemployment Compensation Commission, such excess shall be re- 
turned to the Bureau of Labor without interest and as soon as practicable. 
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Section 14. (1) Any person who intentionally defaces, alters, or changes g 
license or permit to act as a farm labor contractor, or who uses the license or permit 
of another or knowingly permits his own license or permit to be used by another, 
or who acts as a farm labor contractor without a valid license or pe rmit under 
this Act, or who is required to register under subsection (2) of section 2 of this 
Act but fails to do so, is guilty of a misdemeanor. 

(2) Any person who wilfully swears or affirms falsely under section 3 of this 
Act in regard to any matter concerning which an oath or affirmation is required, 
or who solicits or induces another person to do so, whether or not the matter 
sworn to or affirmed as material, shall upon conviction be punished by imprison- 
ment in the penitentiary for not more than two years, or by a fine of not more 
than $5,000, or both. 

Section 15. ORS 658.005 is amended to read as follows: 

658. 005. As used in this chapter: 

(1) “Charge for services’? means 

(a) Any money or other valuable consideration paid or promised to be paid 
for services rendered or to be rendered by an employment agency. 

(b) Any money received by any employment agency in excess of what has been 
paid out by it for transportation, transfer of baggage, or board and lodging. 

(c) The difference between the amount of money received by any employment 
ageney which has furnished employees, performers, or entertainers for circus, 
vaudeville, theatrical, or other similar entertainments, exhibitions or performances, 
and the amount paid by the employment agency to such employee, performer, or 
entertainer. 

(d The difference between the amount of money received or to be received 
by any employment ageney which furnishes farm laborers to others for a valuable 
consideration and the amount paid by the employment agency to the farm 
laborers. 

(e) The difference between the amount received by a labor contractor who is 
not subject to sections 1 to 14 of this 1959 Act and the amount paid by him to the 
person employed to render personal services to, for or under the direction of a 
third person. 

(2) ‘Commissary privileges’? means the furnishing of those commodities com- 
monly known as commissary privilege, including food, supplies, tools, or shelter 
to contract laborers. 

(3) “Employment ageney”’ ineludes: 

(a) The business of conducting an office or type of ageney which procures, 
offers, promises, or attempts to procure employment for others, or which provides 
for the registration of persons seeking to procure or retain employment, or which 
participates in the giving of information regarding where and from whom employ- 
ment may be secured, if a charge for service is exacted, directly or indirectly. 

(b) Any person, bureau, organization, or school which for profit, by advertise- 
ment or otherwise, offers, as one of its main objects or purposes, to procure em- 
ployment for any person who pays for its services, or which collects tuition, or 
charges for service of any nature, where the main object of the person paving the 
same is to secure employment. 

(ec) [Any labor contract] Labor contractors who are not subject to sections 1 
to 14 of this 1959 Act. 

(4) ‘“‘Labor Commissioner’? means the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor. 

(5) ‘Labor contractor’? means any person who, for a charge for service, employs 
any person or group of persons to work for or under a third person, but does not 
include a central hiring establishment, registry, or agency maintained without 
charge for service to applicants for employment maintained by groups of employers 
or groups of employees, and does not include a farm labor contractor subject to 
sections 1 to 14 of this 1959 Act. 

(6) ‘‘Licensee’’ means a person licensed under this chapter. 

Section 16. ORS 658.015 is amended to read as follows: 

658.015. This chapter does not apply to an agency exclusively placing teachers 
[nor does it apply] nor to farm labor contractors subject to sections 1 to 14 of 
this 1959 Act, nor to any nonprofit organization or corporation, organized for the 
purpose of economic adjustment, civic betterment, or for giving vocational 
guidance and placement to its members, when all of the following requirements 
are met: 

(1) None of its directors, officers or employes are deriving any profit beyond a 
reasonable salary for services performed on its behalf. 

(2) Membership dues and fees are used solely for the maintenance of the 
organization or corporation. 
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Section 17. This Act being necessary for the immediate preservation of the 
public peace, health and safety, an emergency is declared to exist, and this Act 
shall take effect upon its passage. 


MIGRANT INTERAGENCY COMMITTEE ACT 


4 BILL For an Act relating to an Interagency Committee on Migratory Labor; and declaring an 
emergency 


Be It Enacted by the People of the State of Oregon: 

Section 1. (1) In order to make efficient the administration of laws affecting 
migratory workers there hereby is created an Interagency Committee on Migra- 
tory Labor. 

2) The Director of Agriculture, the Chairman of the State Industrial Accident 
Commission, the Commissioner of the Bureau of Labor, the Director of the De- 
partment of Motor Vehicles, the Chairman of the Unemployment Compensation 
Commission, the Superintendent of Public Instruction, the Chairman of the State 
Public Welfare Commission, the State Health Officer and such other state agency 
administrators that the Governor may appoint are members of the committee. 

3) Each member of the committee may appoint an alternate, who shall have 
all the duties and powers that the member himself would have under this Act, 
except the appointment of another alternate. The alternate shall serve at the 
pleasure of the member who appointed him. 

Section 2. (1) The Governor shall select one of the members of the committee 
as its chairman and another as its vice chairman, for such terms and with such 
powers and duties necessary for the performance of the functions of these offices 
as the committee determines, and the chairman shall have the responsibility for 
coordinating the administration of laws affecting migratory workers. 

(2) A majority of the committee constitutes a quorum for the transaction of 
business. 

Section 3. The committee shall meet at least once every three months at a 
time and place determined by the committee. The committee shall also meet 
at such other times and places as are specified by the call of the chairman or of a 
majority of the members of the committee. 

Section 4. The committee shall submit reports to the Governor, describing 
the work of the agencies represented on the committee in administering laws re- 
lating to migratory labor. These reports shall be submitted annually before 
August 1, and each shall cover the preceding fiseal vear. 

Section 5. This Act, and all subsequent amendments thereto, shall expire and 
stand repealed on August 1, 1963. 

Section 6. This Act being necessary for the immediate preservation of the 
public peace, health and safety, an emergency is declared to exist, and this Act 
shall take effect upon its passage. 


Exuisit B.—TECHNIQUE AND ConpucT OF SURVEY 


Since the bureau of labor had no budget provision for this study, our first task 
Was to arrange for a sufficient number of volunteers so that a reasonable survey 
could be conducted at little cost to the State. 

We received invaluable assistance, and a sufficient number of volunteers, from 
the Oregon Council of Churches, the Catholic Social Action Group, Willamette 
University personnel, Mount Angel Seminary, the Church Women’s Association, 
the Latin-American Club, and a number of other smaller groups and individuals. 


THE OVERALL SAMPLE 


Our next step was to determine the type and size of sample we needed. Because 
of the difficulty in making such a determination, we took refuge in collecting as 
many interviews as was humanly possible instead of relying upon a smaller, but 
more scientific, sampling technique. We procured as much data as possible in 
each community area through the farm placement service, county health service, 
agricultural agent, welfare agency, and other agencies in the area. To supplement 
this information, we talked to business leaders, church leaders, educators, credit 
sources, banks, railroad and bus station personnel, proprietors of gas stations, 
grocery stores and other commercial enterprises, law enforcement officials, juvenile 
Officials, and other county and city officials. 


45576— 60———_46 
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In some eases, it Was necessary to make the final determination of camp loca- 
tions by rigorous combing of the area. We also secured assistance from the 
mivrants themselves and from persons familiar with the rural roads and terrain, 

In each county, we attempted to reach the micrants in the various size camps, 
in the camps near towns and those further away, in the proportional representation 
by cultural group, by family and single status, by type of work being done, and 
in all other respects of difference among the micrrants. This was successful in 
some counties and in some counties we were not satisfied with the resulting sample, 
although the shortcomings of the sample in an individual county do not reflect 
on the quality of the sample as a whole. 

The major shortcoming of the report is that only part of our survey has been 
completed. However, read with the understanding that our conclusions are 
tentative or affect only the early crop micrants, we are confident that our sample 
is useful in understanding the total picture of migrant labor in the State. If 
we find to the contrary in any respect as we continue the study through October, 
our final report will make the necessary corrections. 


TRAINING OF VOLUNTEERS 


Several training sessions were organized in the major counties and instruction 
sessions were conducted prior to the time of the survey in that area. Instructions 
largely pertained to what we had in mind in asking each questions, how to evaluate 
the truthfulness of the migrant (some questionnaires were discarded due to the 
comments by the interviewer), and how to approach the migrant. 

In all counties, especially those in which no previous session had been held, 
we selected a meeting place for 4 to 5 p.m., at which time we conducted a briefing 
session. 

In spite of these sessions, some misinterpretations of questions resulted and the 
question had to be thrown out, or the incorrectly answered questionnaires had to 
be eliminated. Where this happened, we expect to improve the wording of the 
question and run a limited survey during the remainder of the season in order to 
obtain at least some information on the subject. 


OPERATION 


In no instance were the survey personnel present at the fields for questioning. 
All surveying was conducted in the evening after the day’s work was done. The 
staff personnel and one or two selected assistants led different crews of inter- 
viewers to previously designated areas of each county. 

Wherever the migrants were, we talked to them. Formal interviews were 
secured at camps owned by associations, individual farmers, and other groups. 
Some were secured in out-of-the-way places such as hobo jungles, along roads, 
creekbeds, abandoned shacks and buildings, jails, trailer camps, and other such 
places. Informal interviews were held in taverns, dancehalls, streets, grocery 
stores, and other places where the migrants gathered. 

During the day, we talked to officials and citizens in the communities to get 
their ideas and viewpoints. 

In some areas, groups who were working in the area were found living in Idaho 
and Washington, just across the State line. In these situations, we did not take 
formal interviews but did visit their camps and talk to some of them. In Umatilla 
County, we made no effort to get a cross section of the college students working 
in the area because their pattern was so similar that it added little to our study. 
We did interview formally six of them and talked to others. 


VALIDITY OF COUNTY SAMPLES 


Malheur: 5%-percent sample, well distributed except for the 450 Spanish- 
Americans in Idaho who were working in Oregon (not included in our sample). 

Valley: 5-percent sample, slightly higher proportion of Spanish-Americans than 
warranted. 

Washington: 19-percent sample, considerably too high because we had under- 
stood thst more migrants were in the area than the facts bore out. This actually 
helped the overall sample, because it helped make up for the slightly greater 
emphasis in the valley counties on the Spanish-Americans. 

Multnomah-Clackamas: 6.1 percent sample, missed a monor percentage in that 
we did not sample the small group of Spanish-Americans in the area. 

Hood River: 8'¢ percent sample, poor sample in terms of family and single dis- 
tribution and in terms of the proportion working for a contractor and the propor- 
tion not working for a contractor. 
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Wasco: 6 percent sample, very good. 

Umatilla: 359 percent sample, good except that we did not take much of a 
sample of the college students being used nor did we get a sample of the Spanish- 
Americans used in the area because the camp is across the State line in Washing- 
ton. Six hundred and twenty Spanish-Americans were in the group across the 
line, compared to the total migrants in the area of about 2,750. 

We are reasonably well satisfied that the shortcomings balance out rather well 
for the State as a whole, with the exception that we were dealing only with the 
earlier season crops and the migrants who come in later for the beans, potatoes, 
apples, and pears are not treated in this preliminary report. Continuing our 
survey should answer this problem. 


STATISTICS AND CONCLUSIONS 


The final portion of the fieldwork was completed on June 23. Beginning on 
June 16 the major tallying task was begun by staff clerks. During this week 
and the following week, improved methods of hand tallying were worked out and 
tested. On June 28, the largest proportion of the tallying was done by volunteers 
working at the bureau of labor Portland office. During the following week 
(4-day week), special tallies were made on certain aspects including crops and 
States, morale questions, and education. It was determined that we could not 
do justice to the question of education of the children in the time remaining and 
this was deleted for later treatment. On July 7 through July 17, the report 
was written. The immensity of the task has meant that often only the more 
obvious values of the statistics were examined and reported upon. The figures 
contain much additional material which will continue under study for inclusion 
in the final report. In only a few places were tentative conclusions stated, and 
then only when they were reasonably clear from the early evidence. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


Since the whole object of the survey on the part of all cooperating agencies 
was to enable the Interagency Committee and the Interim Committee to have 
sufficient basic information upon which to base recommendations, we would be 
very premature in making recommendations at this time. Indeed, we do not 
feel that we have had an opportunity to fully digest the contents of our own 
report. This must come, but it must await further study and thought. 





Exnuipit C.—Tas Farm Lasor CONPRACTOR 
INTRODUCTION 


As part of the bureau of labor assignment frem the interagency committee, we 
were to survey those farm labor contractors with whom we came ir contact in the 
natural course of our migrant labor survey. We did formally interview a number 
of contractors and the results will be turned over to the farm placement service 
without tabulation because it was the farm placement service who had the task 
of doing the major portion of the survey of the contractors themselves. 

Because the migrant worker in certain areas is so closely related to the con- 
tractor, we were unable to separate them in our study Incidental to the survey 
of the migrant worker, therefore, it was necessary for us to make a more complete 
investigation of the contractor than we had originally anticipated. We used a 
more direct form of study than the questionnaire approach for reasons that will 
become obvious throughout this report. 

Our concern was primarily with the labor contractor who had a Spanish- 
American crew, because this was the situation which we found in greatest abun- 
dance. We have added some material, more briefly, on the labor contractor 
operating crews of the Anglo-American group. 

As mentioned at the end of the report under the heading of ‘‘Survey Technique 
and Personnel,’ our study was led by three staff members of the bureau of labor. 
One is of the Spanish-speaking culture and two of the Anglo-American culture. 
By training, one is a doctor of law and sociology, one is trained in the electrical 
business, and one had training in law and in the cannery industry. By experience, 
one has experience in law enforcement and investigation and in sociological 
research, one has experience as an electrical contractor and an electrical inspector, 
and one has 10 recent years’ experience as an eastern Oregon farmer and 5 years’ 
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experience as a wage-and-hour inspector for both the Federal and State Govern. 
ments. 

The material in this report was witnessed or collected in each respect by at 
least two of the three staff members. Also assisting were Dr. John F. Rademaker 
a trained, practicing sociologist from Willamette University, and a number of 
volunteers under his leade ‘ship, and Mr. Tom Current, assistant commissioner 
of labor. In all instances, Dr. Mark Martinez Infante, Mr. Harry Baker, and 
Mr. Calvin Fouts, the three bureau of labor staff members, made a thorough 
community survey during which they also received corroboration of the materia] 
in this report. 











FARM 





LABOR CONTRACTORS IN MALHEUR COUNTY 





With the exception of a few who worked as individual family units, all of the 
Spanish-American group in Malheur County worked under the leadership of a 
farm labor contractor, often called a crew leader or subcontractor. 

In the general area which includes some of Idaho, information was secured 
about 242 contractors, crew leaders, recruiters, or major lieutenants, 116 of which 
were found in the Malheur County area. The contractors generally control 
about 60 workers. Since some are more popular than others, the number 
from a few to 251 hands (in this one area). 

The average age level of the contractor in this area was found to be about 40 
vears of age and the average length of time as a contractor approximated 5 vears, 

Of the Spanish-American contractors, SO percent are second generation from 
Mexico, 5 percent are third generation and 15 percent are themselves about 10 
vears removed from Mexico. 

The Spanish-American contractor speaks English and represents or controls 
virtually every phase of the life of his crew. 

The following are some typical examples (some of which are legal and to be 
expected) about which we have more information than merely isolated instances: 

(a) Payment of per capita travel expense by the emploving association 
with duplicate collection from the migrant. 

(b) Arrangement for credit for the individual migrant on a percentage fee 
basis. 

(c) In handling a contract for an independent farmer, as much as 50 
percent markup in housing rental on the farmer’s property. 

(d) Arrangement for tavern credit on a percentage fee basis from the 
proprietor who increases prices to pay the fee. 

(e) Use of the contractor’s vehicles in the daily transportation of the 
workers at about $2.50 per capita weekly. 

(f) When not hauling workers, rental of vehicles for the hauling of produce. 

(g) Payment of the workers on the basis of as low as $12 per acre instead 
of the contract price of $13 to $15. 

(h) In the above instance, deduction of the regular fee from each worker 
from the $12. 

(7) Collection of fee from both the farmer and the workers for the same 
duties. 

(j) Short measurement of work assignments to the individual worker. 
netting as much as another $1.50 per day per capita. 

(k) Receipt of a bonus at the completion of the work for the farmer on 
the basis that the contractor has been able to hold his crew in that farmer’s 
field’s regardless of dropping income. 

(1) Traffie in marijuana. 

(m) Traffic in prostitution. 

Service to the wetbacks in the form of bringing them into the country, trans- 
porting them to Oregon, and alerting them if the Immigration Service is active 
in the immediate vicinity subjects the Mexican illegal entrant to subjugation to 
orders or other special forms of payment on penalty of exposure. Because of the 
ease with which the wetback can be dominated, otherwise law fully inelined Mexi- 
cans can be launched into complicity in criminal behavior. 

There appears to be a hierarchy of contractors who coordinate the criminal 
sidelines of the contractors, exact their tribute, and punish those who do not 
submit. 

A large proportion of the farm labor contractors are a serious danger and 
detriment to both the Spanish-American migrants and the community. We 
came in contact with one individual, incidentally, who attempts to portray him- 
self as a contractor, but does not seem to function as one. He struggled with the 
migrant labor contractor jargon, but in off-guard moments reflected the dialectics 
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of a known subversive group in Mexico led by Lombardo Toledano. But this is 
not the danger uppermost in our minds. 

The entire functional activity of the contractor in Malheur and other counties 
indicates that this is not a hastily contrived pattern of operation, but rather an 
established pattern of performance well coordinated by a few people. The fuel 
which this machine thrives upon is the social frustration of an underprivileged 
people. 

As a consequence, this socially pathological condition feeds on itself and breeds 
a continually intensifying unfavorable inflvence on the migrants and on the 
community both. 

RECRUITING 


The primary recruiting for the Malheur County area is carried out at the 
behest of the Amalgamated Sugar Co and earried out through recruiters. The 
recruiters operate mainly in the southwestern part of Texas, with particular em- 
phasis on the areas of Eagle Pass, Tex, and Piedras Negras, Mexico. 

_ The secondary source of migrants for this area is the State of Washington where 
a number of people take winter residence, although they came originally from 
the same area of Eagle Pass, Tex. 

The recruiter contacts the known contractors in Texas and gives them a quota 
to meet. In turn, the contractors operate through the enganchadores (sub- 
contractors or recruiting aids). The recruiting aids recruit families and indi- 
viduals in southwestern Texas and then venture into the bordering Mexican 
States as far as Monterey, Nuevo Leon, Mexico. For example, a group of new- 
comer single Mexican men were located in Malheur County oiginating from the 
town of Caderieta, which is near Monterey. Another group found was from the 
community of Camargo, Coahuila, Mexico. 

A question which was inserted late in our formal survey of the farm labor con- 
tractors was, “If some of your crew members come from Mexico, where do you 
pick them up?’ One contractor answered, ‘“‘This side, Brownsville, Tex.” 
They all failed to indicate, however, that there are some pickup points at other 
places near the Rio Grande where the border patrol inspection can be avoided. 
An example is El Cruce Point (20° north of west from Tomaton’s place at Del 
Rio, Tex.). A number of illegal entrants seem to reach the Oregon area and a 
considerable number apparently escape detection and remain for the harvest 
season. The wetback problem is of long standing. The contractor is in an 
excellent position to enforce his will on such a group because he himself recruited 
them and knows they are here illegally. In the total Spanish-speaking migrant 
group, approximately 20 percent enter the United States on border crosser 
permits (which are supposed to restrict the holder to work in local areas in Texas), 
on forged documents, or in the old-fashioned wetback manner. 

Working conditions are commonly misrepresented by the recruiters. When 
this becomes too extreme, and disappointment is manifest, it may decrease the 
flow of workers in succeeding years, but for that year and perhaps a second try, 
the workers resign themselves to the general condition as they find them. 

The Amalgamated Sugar Co. apparently has taken precaution in this whole 
situation by inserting the following clause in their work agreement, the clause 
being signed by the crew leader or contractor: 

“T hereby state that in connection with the agreement I have made with the 
above-named head of family group for the transportation of himself and his 
family group from his home to the district of employment, I am acting as their 
agent and not as an agent of the Amalgamated Sugar Co. 


” 


7 (Signature of agent of family group) 

The beginning of the work agreement, however, reads as follows: 

“In consideration of the agreements herein set forth, I hereby certify and agree 
that the workers named below will work for sugar beet growers of the Amalgam- 
ated Sugar Co. in the States of Utah, Idaho, Oregon, or Washington.” 

And the agreement continues: 

“The type of work to be performed will be thinning and hoeing sugar beets and 
such other work as the sugar beet growers may provide. The type of work per- 
formed in sugar beets, the terms of employment and rate of pay will be as estab- 
lished by the U.S. Department of Agriculture.”’ 

This year something happened which does little credit to the recruiting and con- 


tracting system used by the Amalgamated Sugar Co., no matter whose fault it 
was, 
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The price set this year by the Department of Agriculture was $14 per acre, 
In 1957, however, the work had begun at a rate several dollars higher and had 
increased during the season. The recruiters apparently knew that this was or 
might be a low rate year and anticipated trouble from the migrants who had made 
better money the previous year. 

All through the main recruiting area in Texas, the word was that the “‘Texag 
exodus to Oregon”’ was to begin early this vear and the contractors and recruiters 
moved the migrants into the Malheur County area as much as 7 weeks early and 
frequently 2 or 5 weeks early. Since the migrants were largely unemployed in 
Texas, or were earning only a scratchy living in the fields, it was not hard to 
persuade them to come early. 

Upon their arrival they found there was no work, of course, and were forced to 
run up bills at the grocery stores. By the time they could have been used, they 
were desperate for work at any price. One block of farmers compounded the 
situation by holding off putting them to work longer than they had to but without 
endangering the beets. Finally many were forced to go to work at less than the 
rate set by the Department of Agriculture, which was already down. There can 
be little doubt that the early movement of migrants was calculated to weaken 
the resistance to the lowered rates. 


FARM LABOR CONTRACTORS IN VALLEY COUNTIES 


By definition for this report, the valley counties include Marion, Polk, and 
Yamhill. 

In Marion County, two contractors of distinctly different character were found. 
Thev actually function in a paternalistic manner, act in and defend the interests 
of their workers and receive their equitable share for this work directly from the 
farmer. These cases were rather isolated in the valley counties, however, and 
have few counterparts in Malheur. The exceptions in Malheur County ineluded 
several resident contractors who happen to be of Japanese extraction. They 
operate differently and apart from the Spanish-American group of contractors 
although their crews are also largely from the Spanish-American group. 

The two rather unusual contractors in Marion County, in terms of their treat- 
ment of the workers, work for the same farmers year after year and their crews 
are consistently the same families from the same hometown in Texas. These 
contractors are both successful and popular with the farmers, community, and the 
workers. 

In contrast to these two examples, many of the rest fall into the same general 
category as those in Malheur County, with veriations in technique. In fact, some 
contractors operate in both counties and also later in central and southern Oregon. 

Some of the same sharp practices were found in the valley counties. In one 
area there are two contractors who have arrangements with grocery store and 
tavern owners on every dollar spent by their migrant workers in those establish- 
ments. They arrange for credit at the establishments for the workers and on 
payday the workers are paid in the establishments by the contractor after deduct- 
ing the bill due the proprietors. They subsequently collect a fee from the estab- 
lishment on a percentage basis. 

Two instances were uncovered in which the illness of a worker became the 
occasion for another profit to the contractor. One migrant became infected with 
a& venereal disease in a locality in which there is no county health unit. However, 
by referral the county health agency makes arrangements with a local physician 
to treat such cases and the phvsician is then reimbursed by the county. The 
infected migrant was taken to the doctor by the contractor and for the following 
several weeks went without pay (while working 10 hours 2 day) “because the 
contractor was paying for his medical care,’’ which was not true. 

The contractor in this particular instance was paying the workers 70 cents per 
hour for their work and his arrangement with the farmer must have been some- 
where between the 70-cent figure and the going wage of $1 per hour for the area. 
This was made possible by the fact that all but one or two of the crew were from 
south of the border. The uniform story received was that the contractor had 
promised his crew $1.29 per hour when he recruited them. Upon reaching the 
Grants Pass area, two of the crew apparently became obstreperous when they 
discovered that they were to receive 50 cents an hour less than promised. The 
disciplinary measure was that they were dumped off the truck on the open highway 
and they had to walk for a day and a night before someone gave them a ride. 

A grocery store operator on the highway near one camp certified to us that he 
had been propositioned in the manner which is often quite successful for the 
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contractor. The contractor came to him and said, substantially, ““You are getting 
my people’s trade in here. I estimate they spend here some $1,000 per week. 


I figure I ought 


to get something and of this I take 25 percent and vou jack up 


the prices. They will keep on buying here and I see to it. If you do not agree 
I take the trade somewhere else.’”’ The reason we cite this example is that in this 
ease the grocer did not agree. He lost 90 percent of the migrant trade. 

Another contractor brings into this area relatively few hands, but has a con 
siderable number of trucks in the area. A major portion of his operation has to 
do with the sale of marihuana (satina cannabis) and prostitution. He uses isolated 


areas and moves with a few families of migrants to eliminate suspicion. He is 


associated in some way with many, if not most, of the contractors in the area. 

A contractor in this area operates what would be a pawnshop if it were located 
on a downtown street, which it is not. The migrants pawn their valuables to him 
and he lends them money. His fees for services are as high as $10 a week on a 
loan of $20, depending to some extent upon whether he figures he can control the 
borrower through the borrowers contractor. The low is about $5 per week on a 
$20 loan. He moves an estimated $2,000 monthly on this one sideline alone. 

One young and alert contractor indicated to us that he handles only 9 or 10 
workers and that only when his crew picks berries does he make 1' cents per 
pound. Subsequent and closer scrutiny disclosed that he was handling some 50 
men, he had no known resources when he suddenly entered the contracting business 
2 years ago, he owns and operates 4 large trucks, one pickup truck and a late 
model passenger car, he is a heavy spender and socializer and he has four different 
bank accounts which we were able to trace. Actually, his main source of revenue 
is the traffic of narcotics on a small scale. His other sources include the contract 
and bonus fee from the farmers, the percentage secured from the workers, double 
collection of the transportation fees, and the daily transportation fee. 

Another case illustrates the occasional association of the farmer in the schemes 
of the contractor. A contractor brought in 26 workers from across the border in 
Texas. They were all in possession of conditional immigration permits. Upon 
their arrival at a certain farm, the farmer took their papers away to guarantee 
that the workers would remain with him the entire season. The housing, sanitary, 
and working conditions were hard to believe until personal investigation verified 
them. Other sordid conditions were reported to us but we were unable to fully 
substantiate them. 

Since virtually all contractors have bank accounts in the areas in which they 
operate, this was a subject for our investigation. We understand that 85 percent 
of the individual bank accounts of the contractors were in amounts of four 
figures, 80 percent of the contractors had more than one account, and 72 percent 
had related reference accounts in other States (principally Washington, Texas, 


and California). 


The pattern set when a Spanish-American worker decides to leave a contractor 
and try it on his own would be amusing in a movie, but not so in real life. Often, 
the contractor pleads with him and promises to pay him more. Next, the con- 
tractor lends or advances a little money. Third, the contractor may invite the 
worker to a beer tavern and have a drinking party, with marihuana “‘on the house.” 
Fourth, if this treatment has been to no avail, the contractor will hold forth on 
how powerful and influential he is and threatens to blacklist the worker. Finally, 
if nothing else has succeeded, and this last resort has been fully substantiated, the 
contractor will spread the word that the worker was a “‘finger’’ for Immigration. 
The workers have found that the only successful way to leave a contractor is to 
switch to another contractor’s protection or to sneak off. This latter possibility, 
of course, is necessarily limited largely to the singles because it isn’t as easy to 
sneak a family away if you don’t have an automobile. 

The connection between many of the contractors in the various areas is indi- 
cated by circumstantial evidence. They know each other and have firsthand 
information on each other’s operation. Secondly, their tactics differ only as to 
necessary local strategy. Thirdly, they come in contact with the same central per- 
sons from certain specific points in Texas, Washington, and Montana. Fourthly, 
in many cases their buses and trucks are painted with identical color hues of paint. 

Possibly the largest contractor operating in the State has his main headquarters 
at Sunnyside, Wash., and operational headquarters at Madras, Oreg., Sacramento, 


Calif., Payette, 


Idaho, and Harlingen, Tex. Approximately 60 percent of the 


veteran Spanish-American migrants have worked for him at one time or another. 
He is originally from Asherton, Tex., which is a town that virtually empties into 
the Pacific Northwest each summer. He has been residing in Washington for 
He has 18 vehicles registered in Oregon, 14 registered in Wash- 


about 8 years. 
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ington, 6 registered in California, and 4 registered in Texas. His influence among 
the contractors in Oregon appears to be both feared and envied. He is handling 
an estimated 2,200 hands this year in the State of Oregon and operates through 
some 22 subcontractors or crew leaders. The estimate of those who know his 
operation, whether reliable or not, is interesting—$800 a day clear. 

A contractor of equal or nearly equal influence carries with him a group of 
skillful gamblers. He himself is regarded as a expert gambler and he makes no 
effort to hide this. He was raised in the migrant labor group himself, and is 
second generation Mexican. He has one address in Payette, Idaho, and another 
at Madras, Oreg. He is an excellent talker and his favorite subject is ‘proper 
housing for migrants.”’ 


ANCLO-AMERICAN FARM LABOR CONTRACTORS 


The connection between the Spanish-American and the Anglo-American 
contractors is much less clear, but may exist. The Anglo-American contractor 
is much less crude than the Spanish-American in his method of operation, and 
does not have the same opportunities for narcoties, ete. He is better educated 
and in one.case claims to be an ordained former minister. His sidelines run more 
to the sale of food in a commissary type of operation. It is often very unclear 
as to the difference between what he receives from the farmer and what he pays 
tothe workers. All we can say with confidence is that in strawberries, for example, 
the workers received approximately 25 percent less than the going rate in one 
major area. He is generally a better administrator of his crews and places more 
emphasis on a businesslike operation. His recruiting is largely in Arizona for 
family groups and in Portland for alcoholics. 

One of the Anglo-American contractors was one of the most colorful people 
we met in the migrant labor world. His base of operations is in Arizona and 
some of his crew are southern Negroes. He has a beautiful way of confusing an 
investigation. For example, when he thinks he may be observed, he drives an 
old car. However, when we finally found his main camp, we found his 40-foot 
house trailer and his 1958 Chrysler Imperial automobile. He dresses his part 
constantly and we never encountered him dressed in anything but a dirty shirt 
and dirty trousers with unclean beard stubble. He has a selling personality and 
personally does most of his recruiting at Second and Burnside, while he leaves his 
lieutenants in the field. He contracts on a crop basis jointly with one of his 
lieutenants at each farm. The lieutenant receives the profit from the field 
operation and splits it down the middle with the contractor. The lieutenant’s wife 
handles the commissary and keeps the profit over what the contractor charges 
for the supplies (which amount is unknown). Each crew of any size comes 
equipped with an automobile mechanic and several row bosses, who when not 
needed for these duties revert to regular workers at piece rates. An incidental 
piece of information is that the contractor is known to have bid approximately 
$10,000 (cash) on 22 buses in the Medford area. 


CONCLUSION 


There can be little doubt that the present contractors are a factor in suppressing 
the progress of the Spanish-American migrant farmworker toward full and re- 
sponsible citizenship and Americanization. 

There can be little doubt that these social conditions are a threat to the health 
of the communities and the agricultural industry, as well. 





THE ForGoTTEN PEOPLE 
(By Paul Jacobs) 


Item: A picker was badly hurt in a collision while being trans- 
ported in a truck. He was 11 years old, and had been working 
54 hours a week. 

Item: The cattle feeder was walking alongside a tractor when it 
suddenly backed up and crushed his foot beneath the tread. He 
was 9 years old. 

Item: He was shoveling grain into a moving auger and suddenly 
he slipped and his foot was caught in the auger. When the pulled 
him lose, his foot was completely mangled. He was 14 years old. 
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None of these children was “helping out’’ on the family farm. All three were 
illegally employed as farm workers during 1957 in California, as were 124 other 
persons under 16 years who were injured. One-third of these children, some of 
whom were permanently disabled, were employed in violation of State Labor laws. 
Many others were employed in violation of Federal child-labor laws and State 
school-attendance laws. But in 1957 only one California farmer was prosecuted 
for violating State labor laws. 

California is the only State that compiles statistics on injuries to young farm 
workers, and so it is known there, at least, that from 1950 to 1957 more than a 
thousand children under 16 years were seriously injured in farm accidents. Since 
no other State collects such statistics, it is impossible even to estimate how many 
children in the entire country suffer the same fate. All that is known is that the 
number of children illegally employed by farmers has been rising for the past few 
years. ‘‘Agriculture,’’ says U.S. Secretary of Labor James P. Mitchell, ‘‘violates 
the child labor provision more than any other industry.” 

Except in a very few States, agricultural workers are still not even covered by 
workmen’s compensation laws. ‘This in spite of the fact that farming has the 
third highest fatality rate of any industry in the United States, exceeded only by 
mining and construction. Indeed, during one year, 1956, the total number of 
men and women killed in agriculture exceeded that of any other industry. 

Neither are agricultural workers covered by Federal minimum wage or maxi- 
mum hours legislation. At a time when the labor movement is attempting to 
raise the minimum wage from $1 to $1.25 an hour, the average farm worker’s 
hourly pay is 68 cents, as compared to $2.79 an hour for the construction industry 
or even $1.05 an hour in laundries, whose workers are one of the lowest paid non- 
agricultural groups in the Nation. All adult farm workers are now supposed, by 
law, to receive certain benefits of the social security system for which both they 
and their employers make payments. But it is common knowledge that a great 
many farm employers ignore the law—a state of affairs the Social Security Admin- 
istration is well aware of but incapable of doing anything about. 

But it is not just farm labor laws or social security regulations that are violated 
by farmers. In Oregon there are farm-labor contractors who supplement their 
already large incomes by selling marijuana and supplying prostitutes to farm 
workers as well as by getting commissions from liquor and food sold at jacked-up 
prices. In New York, investigation of forty farm-labor camps revealed that only 
three kept the payroll records required by law. 


A MEAN AND UGLY SURVIVAL 


In agriculture, the relations between workers and employers often seem to be 
a mean and ugly survival from an almost forgotten era. Employing at all times 
700,000 workers and sometimes more than 2 million, agriculture has successfully 
resisted the social and economic progress achieved through legislation and union- 
ization by other millions of workers in industry. For a variety of reasons, agri- 
culture, even though it is a major segment of the American economy, is still given 
an almost blanket exemption from modes of conduct now considered essential to 
a civilized society. Economically and politically unorganized, farm workers can 
do little on their own to help themselves. They possess neither the economic 
power to wrest better conditions from their employers nor the political influence 
to exert pressure upon legislators. They are the unorganized debris of an organ- 
izational society. They are indeed the forgotten people—forgotten by the labor 
movement, by the urban liberals, by almost everybody except a small band of 
men and women who have devoted their lives and meager resources to fighting 
what must often seem a hopeless battle. 

Even when a law is passed, usually over the opposition of the farmers, giving 
farm workers a few minimal protections, it is chronically and matter-of-factly 
violated by farm employers, usually with no penalty involved even when they are 
caught. Most State legislatures are still dominated politically by the agricul- 
tural interests, and these same interests have a disproportionate influence in 
Congress. There are, moreover, still some farmers and farm organizations that 
fight off any regulation of farm workers’ conditions just as bitterly and almost in 
the identical language they used in ‘‘The Grapes of Wrath.” 

Investigating violations of the California State law dealing with illegal em- 
ployment of minors is the responsibility of the State labor commissioner. Lacking 
an adequate staff, and with its main attention directed, almost inevitably, toward 
industrial workers, the commission has conducted such investigations haphazardly 
and indifferently. When questioned about an accident involving a 15-year-old 
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boy whose toes were fractured in another auger accident, the labor commissioner’s 
office stated: 

“Tnasmuch as this accident occurred at a location distant from any of the 
division’s offices, and for a considerale period of time there was no other division 
business in the area, this matter was handled by sending the emplover full infor- 
mation relative to child labor laws, together with a written warning.” 

There is not, in fact, very much the State labor commissioner can do, no matter 
how zealous he may te. “What jury of farmers will convict another farmer 
illegally employing minors when so many of them do it?’’ asks an official in the 
commissioner’s office. ‘‘And, before we can get a conviction, we have to find a 
local district attorney who is willing to file a complaint. This is not easy either, 
in a farm area.’’ 


THE MIGRANT STREAMS 






The hired farm work force in the United States is composed of three main 
groups: regular workers, seasonally employed workers, and the foreign farm- 
hands, mostly Mexicans hrought in under a special program approved by Con- 
gress. The 700,000 regular hired workers, those employed for more than 150 days 
a vear by 1 employer, are almost all male; they take care of livestock, repair 
buildings, maintain ecuipment, drive tractors, and generally work without super- 
vision. Freouently they live on or near the farm where they are employed. 
Atout half of this group are hired by the largest farms; 48 percent of them are 
working for farms of more than 1,900 acres. 

The million seasonal farm workers normally work less than 150 days in a 
year, and they work for more than 1 employer. They do work that can be com- 
pleted in a short time and are usually paid by the day, hour, or piece. They clear 
land, lay fertilizer, chop, weed, and do the harvest work—cutting, picking, packing, 
and toting. Forty-eight percent of all hired seasonal workers were employed on 
the two largest groups of cotton and fruit-and-nut farms in Texas, California, 
Arkansas, Mississippi, Louisiana, Tennessee, and North Carolina, 

The seasonal farm workers split into two main groups: the larger group of local 
day-haul employees who may go out with a different farmer each day and are 
picked up by truck from a central employment point; and the much smaller 
number of migrants, mostly employed by labor contractors in the South and West 
and by crew leaders in the East. The contractors or crew leaders take the 
migrants from farm to farm along the migrant stream. They set a flat price with 
the farmer for the harvesting work, then paying the workers from their own 
pockets, or else they get a commission from the farmer for each worker supplied. 
The lush financial rewards open to an unscrupulous labor contractor are obviously 
tempting, and there has been a sharp increase in the number of people with 
criminal records who have applied for contractors’ licenses in California. 

There are six major streams of migratory workers: 

(1) The one on the Atlantic coast is made up of about 60,000 workers, most of 
whom are Negro, supplemented by workers from Puerto Rico and Mexican- 
Americans. 

(2) The sugar-beet stream starts in Texas and goes up into the North Central 
and Mountain States. This group, too, consists of about 60,000 workers, almost 
all Mexican-Americans. 

(3) The wheat and small-grain harvest migrants also come up from Texas, 
generally as combine teams, and work north to Montana and North Dakota. 
About 30,000 men, also of Mexican descent, do this work. 

(4) About 80.000 workers of Mexican descent plus Negroes harvest cotton, 
starting out from Texas with one group moving off into the Mississippi Delta and 
a bigger one going westward into New Mexico, Arizona, and southern California. 

(5) From Oklahoma, Arkansas, and western Tennessee, about 30,000 people of 
early American stock move north and west during the harvest season, picking 
fruit and tomatoes. 

(6) Finally, there are about 120,000 workers, of all backgrounds, working in 
the Western States, up and down the Pacific coast. 

In addition to the 380,000 American migrant workers, about half a million 
foreign farm laborers are brought into the United States each year. Most of these 
are the braceros from Mexico, who more and more are replacing the seasonal 
American workers, both local and migrant. 

Seventy-five percent of the regular year-round farmworkers and nearly 50 
percent of all the seasonal workers were employed by only little more than one- 
tenth of all the farmers. Thus one-tenth of farmers cultivate nearly half the 
land, producing three-fifths of all the vegetables, nearly half of all the fruits and 
nuts, and two-fifths of all the cotton. Since 1940, the number of the Nation’s 
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farms has declined from 6,350,000 to less than 5 million in 1957. At the same 
time, the average farm increased from 174 acres in 1940 to more than 242 acres 
in 1954. 

The average yearly income for all farmworkers is only $1,250, including all 
nonfarm cash income and roughly $200 for perquisites. Farmworkers, in fact, 
only receive twice as much pay now as they did in 1933, even though farm pro- 
ductivity has gone up nearly threefold since then. In some farmwork, like the 
picking of cotton, the real value of the wages paid to the farmworkers has actually 
declined since 1943. 

It is because farmworkers have such a low income level that so many of their 
children work alongside them in the fields. The money earned by the children is 
essential to keep the family on even a bare below-subsistence level. And so the 
children grow up badly educated because local schools are reluctant to take them 
as pupils, sickly because medical facilities are not easily available to them. 

Why does this large group of people continue in farmwork? Primarily because 
no other work is open to them. The minority groups among them find that much 
industrial employment is closed to them, while the white workers are generally 
uiskilled and are ill adapted to urban life. The kind of lives they lead incapaci- 
ta‘es them—and their children—for leading any other. And so they go on living 
as regular farmhands in shabb* houses on the fringss of agricultural communities 
or on the farms, the migrants in tents, barracks, and occasionally decent camps. 


ALL NIGHT IN A TRUCK 


These men, women, and children are utterly exhausted after working long hours 
in the field. Many of the children suffer from chronic diarrhea. They get horribly 
cramped, traveling long distances without sleep in broken-down trucks. And if 
some growers had their way, the trucks would never stop for rest. When the 
Interstate Commerce Commission held a hearing in May 1957 to consider setting 
up safety regulations to govern interstate transportation of farmworkers, it was 
informed by 8S. H. Butler of the Green Giant Co., Dayton, Wis.: ‘‘We feel that the 
requirement banning travel from 8 p.m. to 6 a.m., would work a hardship on the 
laborers being transported as well as upon employers. It has been our experience 
that these trucks can complete the trip from Tenes to Washington in from 50 to 
60 hours, with stops only for meals, gasoline, and general ‘stretching.’ The men 
seem to arrive in good physical condition and with a good mental attitude.” 

At the same 1957 ICC hearing, the Tri-State Packers Association, Inc., of 
Easton, Md., protested a proposal that trucks carrying farm workers be required 
to have seats. ‘The floors of the truck in which the persons are transported are 
normally covered with bedding or sacks of clothing which provide a more suitable 
resting place than would seats of the type suggested by the Commission—the 
requirement that seats be provided appears to be extremely undesirable. It is 
unsatisfactory as a safety measure for the reason that if seats are not provided. the 
transients will sit or lie on bedding or clothing and they would be in far less danger 
in the event of a sudden stop than would be true if they were sitting on wooden 
benches. In addition, these trucks are used to haul produce to the processor—it 
would be practically impossible to attach the seats securely and still use the vehicle 
to haul produce.”’ 

But a lack of seats did not act as a safety measure for the 41 American men, 
women, and child farmworkers jammed into the 8- by-15-foot back of a dilapidated 
1-ton truck that pulled out from the side of a North Carolina highway on June 
6, 1957, directly into the path of a 10-ton tractor-trailer. Seconds later, after a 
grinding crash, 20 broken and mutilated bodies were strewn over the highway. 
Of the 41 who had been crammed together in that tiny space without seats, only 
5 were unhurt. The North Carolina crash broke the record for this kind of 
accident—a record set previously in August 1957, in Texas, when 19 farmworkers 
were killed. 

Just as on the national level some powerful farm organizations bitterly—and 
usually successfully—resist any Federal regulation that affects them) except 
increased subsidies, of course), so too on the State level is the farm worker left 
unprotected. The prospects for including farm workers under the compensation 
acts are “‘bleak,” writes Harold Katz, an authority on workmen’s compensation 
law, “since farm organizations, which have traditionally opposed such coverage, 
exert considerable influence in our State legislatures.’’ 

The extent of the influence of farm organizations on State legislatures can easily 
be seen even in a State like California, where farm workers are somewhat better off 
than in many other States. A California State law provides that an illegally 
employed minor who suffers an accident while working shall receive an additional 
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50 percent increased payment in workmen’s compensation, paid by the em- 
ployer—unless the employer is a farmer. In that case, the penalty payment 
is not made. 

Why this exception? State officials shrug. ‘It’s the farm lobby in Sacra. 
mento,” they say. “That lobby has lots of power.” 


16 CENTS AN HOUR 


There is no question that agricultural employers have a special difficulty jn 
that they require large numbers of farm workers for short periods of time, lest 
an entire crop be lost. But if farm wages go up, will food prices necessarily 
follow? It is clear that the relation is not so simple as that: the labor cost js 
only one factor in the unstable price structure of those agricultural products that 
call for the use of migrant labor, and generally not the most important one. Even 
after a crop is harvested, especially if it be fruits and vegetables, the market price 
depends to an extraordinary extent upon factors over which the grower has had 
little control; the weather’s effect upon the crop’s quality, its size, its availability, 
and the ficklet public taste. In Florida last winter, a freeze hit the orange crop, 
Thousands of farm workers, both local and migrant, faced such critical unem- 
ployment that the National Council of Churches appealed to President Lisen- 
hower to establish a state of emergency. But their employers, the Florida growers, 
have made handsome profits because the freeze put oranges in short supply and 
the frostbitten fruit could be marketed as “fair’’ frozen orange juice at a high 
price per can. 

So too with other fruit and vegetable crops. Melon growers in California’s 
Imperial Valley can make or lose fortunes overnight. But becoming a millionaire 
or a pauper does not depend on the wages paid the melon pickers; rather it depends 
on the quality of the melons and the time that they reach the market. 

In the face of this enormously complicated problem, much of organized agricul- 
ture insists on keeping farm wages down. The farm employers’ attitude was 
neatly summed up by a Texas Congressman, himself a farmer: “I think the 
employers, everyone, would protest the 20-cent minimum wage. Or a 10-cent 
minimum wage or any other minimum wage.”’ Asa matter of fact, Texas growers 
are accustomed to paying their farm workers 16 cents an hour for a 60-hour week, 

The payment of substandard wages is justified by farm employers on the un- 
certainty of their profits. But while their employees are penalized in advance 
because of the growers’ possible unknown financial loss, the farmers do not make 
any_ additional payments to their workers if the crop does bring in a large profit. 
The workers’ wages remain the same—abysmally low—no matter what profit the 
farmer makes. No department-store owner expects to lower the pay of a sales- 
woman if a dress has to be marked down in price because it doesn’t sell, but 
farmers successfully demand that their workers run all the risks of the marketplace 
without receiving any of its benefits. 

So too with coverage of farm workers under State compensation laws. Farm 
organizations bitterly resist paying for such coverage, still relying on the fiction 
that all American farmers are “small,’’ not able to afford insurance. Even if this 
were true—which it is not, since the great majority of farmworkers are employed 
by the very largest and most profitable farms—what difference would it make? 
Small industrial employers must be covered by insurance as well as by wage and 
hour laws. Extending such coverage to small industrial operations was dif- 
fieult, but it was done. No one would deny that protecting farm workers by law 
will also be difficult, but it too can be accomplished if farm organizations can 
somehow be convinced that arrogant refusals even to discuss the matter are not 
substitutes for social responsibility. 

There is in particular one group of large farmers, associated with the American 
Farm Bureau Federation, that generally opposes any Federal or State regulations 
affecting employer-worker relationships, while at the same time it attempts to 
represent itself as speaking for the overwhelming majority of all farmers. 

Attacking an official of the Farmers’ Union, whose membership is made up of 
smaller farmers, for supporting regulations governing the transportation of migrant 
workers, J. Kenneth Robinson, president of the Agricultural Conference Board 
of Virginia and also representing the Frederick County Fruit Growers’ Associa- 
tion, said: ‘‘The Farmers’ Union representative this morning, mentioned the 
fact that they stood 100 percent behind the regulations as proposed. I would 
point out their membership of 500,000 farm families is considerably less repre- 
sentative than the Farm Bureau’s membership of 1,600,000 farm families.”’ 
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In fact, however, the 1,600,000 Farm Bureau Federation membership includes 
not just farmers but bankers, grocers, hardware merchants, filling-station operat- 
ors, and a variety of other businessmen in rural communities, all of whom display 
their membership placards in store windows. And among the farmers, the Farm 
Bureau represents the half million biggest and richest who employ seven-tenths 
of the hired labor. It is these who are leading the fight against Federal regulation. 
“Minimum wages would result in limiting the employment of inefficient workers 
and would seriously limit the income of the average to superior workers,’’ states 
one Farm Bureau official, while another demands that the Department of Labor 
“eease forcing users of Mexican national labor to furnish housing to Mexican 
national laborers that includes standards more rigorous than those usually provided 
domestic agricultural labor.” 


WE ARE QUITE BITTER 


In 1957, the users of foreign labor employed nearly half a million foreign farm- 
workers, mostly braceros. Mexicans legally brought into the United States first 
during the Second World War to meet the shortage of domestic labor, and in in- 
creasing numbers each year since then, under the terms of a treaty negotiated 
between the Mexican and American Governments. The bracero program, the 
subject of much heated controversy, is administered by the Department of Labor. 
Before a farmer may employ braceros, the Department must certify that his need 
for their services cannot be met by domestic labor. 

Some 12,000 British West Indians, 1,000 Japanese, 6,500 Canadians, several 
hundred Filipinos, and groups of Bahamians were also brought into the United 
States, but on temporary entry cards, under the control of the Immigration Serv- 
ice. Some Mexicans also come into the country this way, including one group 
brought to Oregon, where the farmers then took away their permits to make it 
impossible for them to leave the farms while keeping them living in unspeakably 
bad conditions. 

In attacking the Department of Labor for imposing regulations governing the 
living conditions of the braceros, the Farm Bureau people are frequently joined 
by another group, the contracting associations set up by growers to bring the 
Mexican workers into the United States, house them, and then supply them to the 
association members as they are needed. E. S. McSweeney, secretary of the 
\rizona Cotton Growers Association, one such group, complained to a congres- 
sional subcommittee in 1958 that ‘“‘we as farmers or farm organizations” have 
“become quite bitter about this constant regulation down to the minimum detail.”’ 
One of the camps operated by Mr. MecSweeney’s association was described by a 
Labor Department official on a 1956 inspection tour of camps in California and 
Arizona as ‘‘by far the worst * * *. Each unit is about 10 by 12. Four men 
and a kerosene stove are squeezed into each hut. * * * The door to some of the 
huts can’t be closed from the inside. As a result chickens invade and leave their 
droppings on the floor. Crushed woolly worms are also very much in evidence 
inside the huts. The garbage is infrequently collected. The shower floor is 
covered with filth and smells like an outhouse.” 

In fact, Department of Labor regulation has been neither constant nor con- 
sistent. Lacking an adequate compliance staff, the Department has been under 
pressures from the inception of the bracero program—pressures exerted by the 
growers and expressed through their organizations and their Congressmen. Such 
pressure is focused mainly around three problems: the standards by which the 
Department assesses the growers’ needs for employing braceros, the Department’s 
establishment of minimum wage rates for the braceros, and the housing require- 
ments specified by the Department. 

Under the terms of Publie Law 78, which governs the importation and employ- 
ment of Mexiean nationals, no braceros may be employed if domestie labor is 
available to do the work at the prevailing rate of pay. The State employment 
services, often susceptible to grower influence, are charged with the responsibility 
of determining whether there is enough domestic labor available and, if not, 
certifving the need for braceros to the Labor Department. 

During the spring recession of 1958, a group of growers in Texas claimed that 
they needed braceros for harvesting. On March 31 they communicated this 
need, by letter, to Maurice Acers, commissioner of the Texas Employment Com- 
mission, who replied: ‘‘You know I understand the problem. Count on me to 
do everything humanly possible.”” But on April 15, an attorney for one growers’ 
association reported to his clients on a meeting with the Texas Employment Com- 
mission that ‘‘apparently because of the alleged recession back in the East, pres- 
sure had been brought to bear upon the Department of Labor causing them to shut 
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down the bracero program. They further stated that the Department of Labor 
was constantly and continuously making things tougher to allow braceros to come 
into this country and making more and more requirements for them to meet.” 

The attorney then reported that the Department of Labor had wired the Texas 
Employment Commission, insisting that the Texas farmers attempt to fill their 
need for tractor drivers in Oklahoma and Missouri, where single workers were 
available at a dollar an hour, as a prior condition to the use of braceres. The 
attorney wrote that ‘‘The above quoted telegram caused quite a stir at this meet- 
ing, because, as stated by the Texas Employment Commission, this was the first 
time the U.S. ] epartment of Labor had ever attempted to require the farmers of 
Texas to go outside the State of Texas to locate potential employees and recruit 
them there, and also the first time that they had ever attempted to set a definite 
wage rate.”’ 

“OUTSIDE THE STATE”’ 


One reason given by the attorney for the zrowers’ unwillingness to recruit 
tractor drivers ‘‘outside the State’? in Missouri and Ollahoma while they were 
willing to recruit ‘‘outside the State’? in Mexico was: ‘‘The farmers did not have 
any housin¢ facilities to ta’e care of a family type of mivratory workers. That 
since the bracero had come into play in this area, a few of the farmers had been 
able to construct good bachelor quarters for the braceros, but the married domestic 
was unwilling to live in such quarters and do the job required. * * * Where a 
man now is able to house 10 unmarried or bachelor farm laborers, he would only 
be able to put one family unit or one worker.”’ y 

Another objection raised by the association to the procedure of going ‘outside 
the State’? was that ‘‘a tractor driver in this area does more than just drive a 
tractor. He will be required to drive a tractor as his principal job, but at the 
same time will also be required to irrigate, move tubes, fill in ditches, and div in 
the mud. In addition to this, he will not have an 8 hour day but will be required 
to work from 12 to 16 hours a day. Experience has tauxht us that very few 
domestic laborers * * * are willing to do this type of work for that many hours 
for the pay scale that ean be paid.”’ 

The cost of making trips to Oklahoma and Missouri, which they would have had 
to bear, was also an issue to the Texas growers, perhaps especially since under the 
bracero program the U.S. Government, not the growers, bears the cost of feeding 
the workers at the assembly stations in Mexico and the cost of transporting them 
to the American reception centers and feeding them en route as well as there. 

Quite apart from the question of wages and housing, however, the way in which 
the bracero program is conducted depends upon how well the treaty between the 
United States and Mexico is enforced. Here, even with the best good will in the 
world, the Labor Department is hanticapped bv a lack of compliance officers, 
and by the few opportunities for training those it does have. The Department’s 
field offices in Arkansas and Texas had only 35 men to serve more than a hundred 
thousand braceros in those two States during 1957. Even this was an improve- 
ment over 1951, when only 14 compliance officers served the same area. *A 
similar shortage of compliance officers has existed in other areas Although there 
are more now, there were only seven officers in 1956 to cover the entire southern 
California and Arizona area. One of them was given the responsibility of inspect- 
ing apvroximately 200 camps. 

The compliance officers frequently exchange their low civil-service salaries for 
the higher financial rewards of the contracting associations. One of the camps 
described in 1956 by Department of Labor investigators as being ‘overcrowded 
and filthy’? was operated by an association whose manager was a former compli- 
ance officer; and Mr. MeSweeney of the Arizona Cotton Growers Association 
stated that the two Government compliance officers in his area prefer now to be 
called ‘employers’ service representatives.” le 


FATHER GODFREY MAKES A CALL 


The Mexican consuls in the United States are supposed to help enforce the 
agreement. The Reverend John F. Godfrey, a Catholic priest of Chesterfield, 
Mo., has described in some detail what happens when a bracero complains to him 
about a contract violation. Father Godfrey lives close to St. Louis, where there 
is a Mexican consul, while “‘the field representative from the Department of Labor 
is situated in Kansas City, 250 miles away. The Mexican bracero is advised to 
present his complaint to the Mexican consul. I explain to him that I will call the 
Mexican consul on the telephone and then he can explain his difficulty in Spanish 
to the Mexican consul. he usual reaction of the bracero is ‘No, Padrecito, the 
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Mexican consul is not my friend, he is the friend of the patron.’ If I think the 
matter is serious and ought to be presented for consideration, I will say, ‘If you 

do not present it, I will present it to him.’ Then in the presence of the bracero, 
I call the Mexican consul and explain to him the difficulties the Mexican has 
resented to me. 

“Usually I get a lot of double talk from the consul. He explains to me that 
the contract should be interpreted this way or that way; often he interprets it 
more in favor of the emplover than he does of the bracero. However, once in a 
while I just lay it on the line for him and he does something for me, but all in all 
the dealing with the Mexican consul is a very unsatisfactory experience.” 

Complaints about the behavior of Mexican consuls toward the braceros come 
from other sources than priests. Abe F, Levy, a union attorney in Los Angeles, 
states that in one case when he began a workmen’s compensation action for a 
bracero who had been hurt while working but did not know he was entitled to 
compensation, the Mexican consul first attempted to get Levy out of the case, 
then attempted to have the bracero shipped back to Mexico before final disposi- 
tion of the ease. Levy charges that many bracero compensation cases are de- 
liberately stalled by the insurance companies until the bracero has left the coun- 
trv, and then are settled for perhaps 25 percent of normal compensation. When 
such a bracero has left the country, or when death benefits are paid for a bracero 
who has been killed, the payments are made to the Mexican consuls. They 
in turn, it is assumed, send the money on to Mexico. 


READ THE SMALL TYPE 


The insurance company that writes some of the workmen’s compensation 
and all nonoccupational disability and life insurance for the braceros coming 
into California also benefits from the consuls’ failure to protect the braceros’ 
interests. Because of the low number of claims made, this company gives a high 
refund to the employers who pay for the workmen’s compensation insurance; and 
the company maintains an extremely profitable retention rate for itself on the 
nonoccupational disability and life-insurance policy which is paid for by the 
bracero. The surprisingly low number of claims is probably the result of either 
the braceros’ ignorance of their rights or the fact that the bracero is out of the 
country before his claim can be processed. In California at least, when the bra- 
ceros piss through the reception center th y are not informed of the benefits 
to which they are entitled under the policies, although a Mexican consul is at the 
reception center. 

These insurance policies also figure in an investigation initiated by Governor 
“Pat”? Brown, when he was attorney general, into charges that at least one growers’ 
association in the Imperial Valley deducted premium payments from braceros’ 
pay checks but did not remit them to the insurance company. Discovering this, 
the company subsequently collected the premiums from the association—and 
kept them, even though the braceros from whom the money had been taken had 
long since returned to Mexico. 

Many serious charges that the bracero program was being badly administered 
were made in a study written in 1956 by Dr. Ernesto Galarza and published by 
the Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee. Galarza, one of the 
devoted band attempting to improve the lot of farmworkers, made his charges 
on the basis of an investigation he conducted in California. His accusations were 
hotly denied by the growers’ associations and also by Secretary of Labor Mitchell, 
who wrote in September 1956 that the study “contains some very serious inaccu- 
rate statements and misleading allegations concerning the conditions under which 
Mexican workers are employed in agriculture in this country.’’ But a few months 
later a report of an investigation by Department of Labor officials stated that, 
although Galarza’s arguments were “‘specious,’”’ many of the unsavory con- 
ditions he described did exist. 

However, Secretary Mitchell seems more genuinely concerned with attempting 
to solve the bracero problem than any of his predecessors were. There are signs 
of recognition within the Department that the bracero program has become a 
national disgrace, requiring action to protect the standards of both braceros and 
Americans. 

One of the factors complicating the Labor Department’s ability to perform this 
role, and possibly accounting for its somewhat cautious attitude, is the continuing 
effort being made by the growers and some Congressmen to take supervision of 
the foreign-labor program away from the Labor Department and put it, instead, 
under the jurisdiction of the Immigration Service. Some Labor Department 
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officials believe that if they antagonize the growers too much the effort to swing the 
program to the Immigration Service might become more determined and success- 
ful. The Immigration Service permits the growers to make their arrangements 
directly with the foreign workers through their own governments, and leaves 
supervision Over wages or working conditions to those governments. It was under 
just such an arrangement that Bahamians were imported to work as apple pickers 
by Virginia growers, ending up in labor camps (including one operated by Senator 
Byrd) under ghastly conditions. 

An official of the Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee charged 
that under a similar agreement with the Japanese Government, the Japanese 
workers pay their own round-trip transportation and subsistence between Japan 
and the United States, have no voice in setting their wages or in selecting their 
own representatives, may be used as strikebreakers, pay 5 percent of their wages 
to welfare funds in which they have no voice, and must contribute 50 percent of 
their earnings to aspecial fund. If the worker returns to Japan after finishing his 
contract, his earnings are then returned to him; but if he fails to return or dies in 
America, the money goes to the Japanese Government. 

Puerto Rican farmworkers, who are brought here under the protection of the 
Puerto Rican government, are treated a great deal better. According to a Puerto 
Rican official, the conditions demanded by Puerto Rico for wage guarantees, 
workmen’s compensation, adequate housing, and other safeguards “sounded 
strange to many employers.’’ The official went on to say that “This attitude has 
also changed, partly because there is a clause in the agreement which provides that 
representatives of the Puerto Rico Department of Labor must be allowed access 
to the men, the housing, and the payrolls.”’ 


A CHILD’S DAY 


But in spite of the Labor Department’s staff problem, in spite of the continuing 
resistance of growers—supported by farm Congressmen—to regulation, in spite 
of all the loopholes and the violations, Public Law 78 does provide some minimal 
Federal protections to the Mexican farmworker. Such Federal protection and 
supervision are almost completely denied the American farmworker. 

A migrant’s children may either have to work in the fields or stay unattended 
in a filthy camp. Not many communities have adequate child-care centers for 
the children of migrant farmworkers. ‘There are very few facilities available 
to migrant mothers for day-care of their children,’’ states a report of the Florida 
State Board of Health. ‘‘Much publicity is given to those maintained by church 
groups, but in all fairness it must be said that they are too few and too expensive 
to be available to many migrants.’ 

For the nonmigrant seasonal farmworkers, life is not very much better. The Vv 
too frequently work for contractors on a day-haul basis. In a typical Florida 
farm household, the 11-year-old daughter of the family was absent from school 
41 days out of 85 because the mother had to work and could not afford to pay a 
day-care center’s fees for her three children under 6. A board of health report 
of her activities for 1 week reads as follows: 

“Sunday: picked six baskets of beans, earned $3.60. Monday: no work 
available in Belle Glade; paid $0.50 for her transportation by truck to ‘the coast,’ 
where the crop was poor. Picked three baskets, earned $1.80. Tuesday: 
rained, no work. Wednesday: picked four baskets of beans, earned $2.40. No 
more work available that day. Thursday: picked five baskets of beans, earned 
$3; transportation cost, $0.50. Friday: picked eight baskets of beans (in 11 
hours in the field), earned $4.80. Saturday: ‘chopped’ peppers in the field for 
12 hours, earned $6. 

“The total earnings for the week (less transportation costs) with which to 
support herself and her four children were $20.60.” 

Children of school age were involved somewhat differently in a revealing inci- 
dent that occurred in September 1955, when there was a short: age of prune pickers 
in the Santa Clara C ounty, Calif., area because, stated the California Department 
of Employment, there was a “‘loss of students, housewi ives leaving to enter children 
in schools, and men drafted to fight forest fires.’”” According to State law, children 
cannot be employed during school hours. The opening dates for schools through- 
out the county were therefore postponed a week, ‘‘at the request of ranchers in 
the area,” according to one of the local newspapers. As a result of this postpone- 
ment, approximately 34,000 schoolchildren went to school a week late because 
the ranchers in the area ‘needed, again according to the employment department 
report, 250 prune pickers. 
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There are some signs of hope in this hitherto grim situation. For too many 
years, the farm-labor problem has been almost sole od — concern _ a few groups 
like the National Council on Agricultural Life and Labor and the National Share- 
croppers Fund, whose yearly money-raising appeals are wearily opened and rather 
indifferently put aside. For too many years, the priests, nuns, and laymen asso- 
ciated with the Catholic Council for the Spanish Speaking and the National 
Catholic Rural Life Conference have shouldered their great burden without much 
help. For too many years, the representatives of the American Friends Service 
Committee have had to appear alone before State and National legislative com- 
mittees. For too many years, union leaders, with a few exceptions, have either 
ignored farmworkers or considered them political and economic pawns, useful only 
as sacrifices for larger stakes. But recently there has been a widening public 
interest in the problem. The Governors of some States, among them Pennsyl- 
vania and Oregon, have set up special committees of farm groups and prominent 
farmers. Early in February, the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, 
a new group of respected and distinguished citizens, will hold publie hearings in 
Washington on the farm-labor problem. There seems to be a revival of the in- 
stincts for social compassion and indignation—qualities recently absent from our 
society, perhaps because it is so difficult for the prosperous majority to identify 
itself with a destitute minority. 


AN INTERVIEW WitrH SrcretTarRY MITCHELL 


“All agricultural workers ought to be covered by some form of minimum wage 
and maximum hours legislation,’’ Secretary of Labor Mitchell said in an interview 
granted to the Reporter. ‘‘Perhaps the wage level for such legislation might 
have to be lower than the present $1 minimum and different overtime schedules 
established, but somehow farmworkers should be covered. 

“IT would enter several caveats, however,’’ the Secretary continued. ‘First, 
in our proper attempt to advance the well-being of the farmworkers, we must be 
careful not to destroy the economy or set up sudden drastic increases in the we 
of food. We should try to find out what the industry can reasonably afford and 
then make the necessary improvements extend over a period of time. 

“What is needed immediately is a good survey of the entire wage and hour 
problem in agriculture so that we will have some accurate knowledge of the facts 
and can go forward from there.”’ 

In discussing the farmworkers’ situation, Secretary Mitchell pointed out that 
the Labor Department has very little authority to intervene on behalf of the 
American farmworkers. The Department is restricted, he said, to supervising 
the controversial foreign-worker program. 

“Just recently,’ said the Secretary, ‘‘we made two steps on the bracero program 
that really brought the wrath of Congress down on our heads, especially the Con- 
gressmen from the agricultural States. We got into housing standards and into 
piecework and incentive systems of ‘payment For 3 days I argued up on the 
Hill and it wasn’t an easy argument. 

There has been a gradual change in the attitude taken by farm employers 


toward the braceros, according to Mitchell. ‘‘The farmers have gone through 
three or four stages in recent vears. They've had to raise their sights from abso- 
lutely no Government control of the activities to a minimum of legality. At leas 


housing and wages are now controlled. 

“From the Department’s viewpoint, the main problem the > bracero program 
is to protect the standards of American workers. We'd prefer no braceros, and 
we do try to keep a tight rein on the program. The aed difficulty is our 
inability to enforce the standards we've set for the program. We simply don’t 
get enough money from Congress to carry out a proper enforcement program. 
Another difficulty, now being overcome, was that our own people in the Depart- 
ment always had a feeling that the program was a temporary one. So not much 
attention was paid to the administrative problems of the foreign-worker program 
since it was felt that the whole thing was just kind of a left-handed adjunct to 
the Department. But that’s being overcome now as fast as possible and we're 
enforcing more—as much as possible.”’ 

Secretary Mitchell stated that there were a number of differences in the foreign- 
labor enforcement procedures. In the case of the Japanese, he said, “The De- 
partment didn’t-get into the program until after the fact. The farmers went out 
on their own initiative and made the contracts with the Japanese Government. 
All that we ean do now is try to make those contracts conform with the standards 
of the Mexican program.’ 


45576—60 47 
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The farmers who hire Bahamians and British West Indians are completely 
free of Government supervision, according to Mr. Mitchell, “but the numbers 
brought in are small and it isn’t too much of a problem, except perhaps in some 
individual cases.”’ 

All through the interview, Mr. Mitchell gave the impression of being familiar 
with and concerned about the problem of farmworkers, domestic and foreign. 
It is certainly easier for a Republican than a Democratic Secretary of Labor to 
resist pressure from Democratic congressmen from the South and Far West, 
where farmers are large-scale users of hired labor, but Mr. Mitchell has earned 
the reputation within the Department of honestly trying to improve the farm- 
workers’ lot. 

“‘For too long,’’ he said, “farmworker problems have been neglected by every- 
body. That’s wrong. Farmworkers shouldn’t be forgotten people.” 


[From the Washington Post and Times Herald of Feb. 8, 1959] 
Poverty Amip PLENTY 


It is a haunting fact that more than 1 million Americans live and work in con- 
ditions of debased poverty in a society which congratulates itself on its affluence. 
These are the migrant workers, the field hands who journey from farm to farm 
harvesting crops at the lowest pay and living in conditions of squalor. They are, 
in the words of an article in the Reporter, America’s ‘‘forgotten people,” and it 
is high time someone remembered that something can be done to ameliorate the 
plight of these workers in our fields. 

Paul Jacobs estimates in his Reporter article that the average yearly income 
for all farmworkers is little more than $1,250. In Texas, Mr. Jacobs asserts, 
some growers pay as little as 16 cents an hour for a 60-hour week. Many of the 
workers are youngsters employed in violation of child labor laws. Housing con- 
ditions are often squalid; on the nearby Eastern Shore of Maryland, farmworkers 
have been crowded into wooden barracks once used to house German prisoners 
of war. No less shameful are the provisions for travel in which human beings 
are herded into trucks like cattle and carted from job to job. 

Many of the workers are American Negroes, others are impoverished whites, 
while still more are Mexican Americans. One irony is that many Americans have 
heard about ‘‘wetbacks’” and assume that Mexican nationals labor under the 
harshest conditions. This is no longer so; under a contract labor program worked 
out with Mexico, some 400,000 Mexican braceros enjoy more protection than 
native-born farm laborers. Under the terms of a treaty, Mexican nationals must 
receive at least 50 cents an hour and be assured certain other protections. No 
similar laws govern use of the native labor force. 

These appalling conditions have been a blemish in our national life for too long, 
and it is heartening that Secretary of Labor Mitchell feels that ‘all agricultural 
workers ought to be covered by some form of minimum wage and maximum hours 
legislation.”’ This is what Mr. Mitchell told the Reporter and we hope will repeat 
the sentiment foreefully to Congress. To be sure, some allowances may have to 
be made to take account of certain problems unique to agriculture. But the 
question no longer ought to be swept under the carpet without debate. Par- 
ticularly this Congress, reflecting a swing to liberalism, ought to extend some help 
to‘fellow citizens who now live a life that is nasty, brutish, and short. 


SraTe OF OREGON, BurReAU OF Lapor, SALEM, OREG. 


Preliminary report dated July 1958, to the Governor’s Interagency Committee on 
Agricultural Labor, and the Legislative Interim Committee on Migratory 
Labor, entitled ‘‘We Talked to the Migrants’”—-Report submitted by Dr. Mark 
Martinez Infante, Ph. D., director, migrant labor division, State bureau of 
Labor and Tom Current, assistant commissioner of labor 


xuul. ‘‘LEBENSRAUM” (LIVING SPACE) 


Number of rooms 

Lebensraum was the war ery of Adolph Hitler—he said Germany needed more 
“living space.”’ Data on the amount of space for living was one of the things we 
collected in our survey. 
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One and five-tenths percent of the Spanish-American group and 3 percent of 
the Anglo-American group were found to have plenty of room in which to live 
because they were living outside (or sometimes in their cars which was little more 
cramped). The highest percentage was found in Wasco County (14.1 percent), 
where bedrolls were spread on the ground or tarpaulin and stick arrangements 
gave semishelter. One ingenious migrant, who had recently married a very 
attractive and well-dressed woman, apparently had been encouraged to construet 
a neat shack out of paper boxes. This 14.1 percent ineluded family groups, which, 
generally speaking, was not the case in Hood River County, which had the next 
highest percentage (7.2 percent). Nothing of this kind was found in Malheur, 
Multnomah, Clackamas, or Umatilla Counties and nothing of this kind was 
found for the Anglo-American group in the valley counties. 

Wasco County again led in the use of tents (usually supplied by the migrants 
where nearly 23.5 percent were housed among the trees in tents. Army surplus 
stores have done well on tents. Some of this 23.5 percent were housed in large 
platform tents in the main labor camp. 

The most typical situation was a one-room cabin in which a family or three or 
four singles were housed. Of those family heads and singles in buildings in our 
survey sample, 75 percent were in one-room cabins. Considering the housing of 
the families (which was 64.5 percent in 1l-room cabins), the 477 families of 
approximately 2,850 people lived in approximately 650 rooms, an average of 4.7 
people per room. In this one room the parents eat, sleep, feed and bed their 
children, entertain their friends, store their belongings, and breed and bear more 
children. 

These figures excluded the trailerites who generally have 1 room, of course; 41 
of the 801 migrants we talked to had a trailer —or about 5 percent. It seems to 
be the coming mode of living but is still beyond the financial reach of many. 

One migrant family of five people we talked to had bought a large trailer in 
Arizona but had not yet been able to buy a car adequate to pull it so they had 
to leave it behind. The two bovs were due to go into the service soon and they 
were all working hard to earn enough to buy the car they needed before the 
valuable income earned by the boys came to end. 

See table 39 for further details. 


TABLE 39.—How many rooms do they have per family (not per unit)? 


Span-| An- Spanish 
Total ish glo- | Americans, Anglo- Americans, percent 
Amer-| Amer- percent 


icans | icans 


25.0 | 22.6 21 a8 Iss 


| | Multno- 
Num-| Per- | Per- | Per- | Mal-| Val- | Val- | Wash- mah- Hood | Was-| Uma- 
ber | cent | cent | cent | heur | ley ley | ington | Clacka- | River co tilla 
mas 
None ae i } ee 1.5 3.0 2.7 0.7 7.2 | 14.1 
Tent | 3) 42 5.8 1.4 8.0 3.6 | 23.5 | 
lroom (includ- } 
ing shared) 535 | 70.7 | 62.5 | 73.6 | 79.3 | 48.2 | 60.2 81.2 70. 0 75.0 | 55.3 100. 0 
2 rooms 103 | 13.6 | 19.0 | 11.7 | 13.4 | 24.1 | 17.2 14.6 15.0 2 4.7 
7.3 2.4 


| 
| 
3rooms or more.| 67 8.8 | 17.0 5.9 
; 
Total 
| 





“Weekly charge for housing”’ 

A charge is made for nearly 100 percent of housing the migrant in two 
counties, Malheur and Umatilla. In Malheur, the charge runs about $5.25 on 
the average for a one-room cabin and, for the singles, about $15.75 a week for 
room and board. The room is shared, of course, with other singles. In Umatilla 
County, the most amazing thing occurs. College students are recruited for the 
pea canneries and they pay only $3 a week for their housing while the more typical 
migrants are charged about $8. Also the Spanish-American group is generally 
shunted across the river to Walla Walla, Wash., where they pay as much as 
$10 during the peak season. 

In the valley counties the charge for housing runs about $5.50 per week for 
& One-room cabin, but housing is free for about 80 percent of the migrants. 
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In Washington County, only the main camp and a few of the farmers charge 
for housing, but it affected about 19 percent of the migrants we talked to. Prob. 
ably on a place-by-place basis, a smaller percentage do charge for housing. The 
main camp has set the charge pattern and their charges run about $5.50 for a 
one-room cabin and $3.50 or $4 for trailer space. 

Very few make a charge in Multnomah or Clackamas Counties and the charge 
was low ($3.50 on the average). We found no instances of charging in Hood River 
County, but as we have said before, we did not get a good sample. We do not 
believe that many charge, if any, unless they do so during the height of the 
September-October harvest. 

In addition to the main camp in Wasco County, where the charges averaged 
around $8, a few farmers charge for their housing, but not many. 

See table 40 for further detail. 


TABLE 40.— Weekly charge for housing 


Average paid per week (approximate) 











Num- | Num- Per- 2s 3 ae Ne 3 i 
County ber in ber cent | | | | 
ter- | paying | paying ‘ae | Trail- | Room 
viewed l room | rooms | More er | and | Tent 
| | board 
- ; : ; : ; : eee s = Bite mn eee Seis | 
Malheur _ 91 91 | 100.0 $5. 25 | 1$4 : $15.75 
Valley 210 12] 20.0} 5.50 8 | $6 | $4.00 | 12.00 | 
Washington ___ 141 27| 19.0] 5.50] | 16 3. 50 | 
Multnomah-Clackamas._- 110 | 12 | 10.9 3. 50 | 10} 6.00 | I. 
Hood River 55 | 0 | Oo | | 
Wasco 107 25 23.4 8. 00 | | 
Umatilla 87 | 87 100.0 8. 00 | | 14. 00 
Yotal sol | 284 35.5 | | igus | a 
| 
Only 1 such report 
2 Students pay only $3 while migrants pay $8 and Spanish-Americans pay $10 during peak season in Walla 
Walla 


STATEMENT OF THE CALIFORNIA FARM RESEARCH AND LEGISLA1IVE COMMITTEE, 
SanrTa CuLara, Cauir., IN Support oF A NATIONAL MINIMUM WAGE FOR 
Farm LABOR 


The California Farm Research and Legislative Committee is on record for a 
national minimum wage for farm labor. While our subcommittee appointed at 
our semiannual meeting in Chowchilla, November 23, 1959, has not considered 
specific legislation, I have conferred with the chairman of this subcommittee, 
Lester Grube, San Jose egg producer, and we feel that the provisions of Senate 
bill 1085, MeNamara and Clark, cover the general principles with which our 
committee agrees, and we therefore wired Senator Clair Engle to transmit to 
your committee our support of this measure and asked him to arrange for inser- 
tion into the record of a written statement which places before you in more 
detail the position of our committee. The statement is as follows: 

-At a legislative conference sponsored by our committee in Sacramento, Febru- 
ary 13, 1959, a draft progress report of our minimum wage subcommittee on farm 
labor was read to the 100 farmers, legislators, and representatives of church, 
cooperative, labor, and civie organizations in attendance which expressed the basic 
position of our committee on this subject. The report said in part: 

“We are duly aware of the fact that there are serious abuses at the State and 
National level creating substandard living and working conditions for farmworkers 
and their families. 

‘‘We deplore such conditions and wish to point out that they are the accumula- 
tion of years of neglect in solving a basic problem of our economy, namely that 
of giving status to an essential portion of our labor force comparable to that 
enjoyed by other sectors of labor through its organized ability to negotiate or 
through State and Federal legislation. 

“We point out that such substandard conditions are paid for by every agri- 
cultural community, including farmers, not only by the underpaid workers them- 
selves. They are paid for by depriving the children of farmworkers of proper 
schooling, housing, clothing, and food; by adding to the incidence of malnutrition 
and disease; by increased relief costs. 
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“We believe that more adequate wages for farmworkers would help business 
and the community in general and indirectly help California farmers by increasing 
the volume of sale of their produce. 

“We farmers, many of us depending on national markets for our outlets, recog- 
nize the impact of raising farm wages in California which might put us in less 
advantageous competition for this market with areas operating under wage 
scales considerably lower than those prevailing in California today, albeit these 
are inadequate. 

“We call attention to the fact that farmers, unless organized as grower-shippers 
or grower-processors in corporate enterprises or cooperatives, are unable to bargain 
for a fair price for their commodities. 

“Nonetheless, our committee, comprising family farm operators for the most 
part, is on record for a national minimum wage for farm labor, not only as a 
simple act of justice, and economic stability to upgrade the living standards of 
these lowest paid essential workers, but in fairness to those farmers who pay a 
comparatively high farm wage. * * * 

“We believe that the machinery established in the Sugar Act of 1948 which 
establishes a method for collectively setting wage rates by farmers, farmworkers 
and processors, by areas, is applicable to other national crops and could provide 
a sound basis for developing similar bargaining arrangements (for other crops) 
x * * 

“Our committee is on record for the right of labor to bargain collectively to 
improve its standards of wages and working conditions and we believe the same 
right should apply to farm labor * * *.” 

Speaking specifically in support of S. 1085, let me bring up to date the testimony 
presented by our committee December 20, 1957, favoring H.R. 4575 (Kelly, 
Pennsylvania) and H.R. 4696 (Roosevelt, California) which would have ex- 
tended the Fair Labor Standards Act to certain categories of farm workers. 

On October 1, 1957, as reported in USDA’s Farm Labor of October 10, 1957, 
California’s average “composite farm wage rate’ stood at $1.12 an hour compared 
toa U.S. average of 75.7 cents. On October 1, 1958, the California average had 
risen to $1.138 an hour and the U.S. average had risen to 79.5 cents. (USDA 
Farm Labor of Oct. 10, 1958). 

On January 1, 1959, the California average had risen to $1.191 per hour and the 
U.S. average continued to climb to 86.5 cents per hour. 

The ‘‘composite’’ rate includes the value of room and board or any other 
“fringe benefits’? which the farmer may provide. 

Without attempting to comment on the variation in composite average per 
hourly farm labor rates by States, the table below shows that in most States 
the wage has risen compared with October 1, 1957. 


Hourly composite farm wage rates by selected States, Oct. 1, 1957, Oct. 1, 1958, 
Jan. 1, 1959 


{In cents per hour] 


State | Oct. 1, 1957 | Oct. 1, 1958 | Jan. 1, 1959 
‘ | ies 
South Carolima._._...--- a ee ee ; 7 ; 43.5 43.3 46.6 
Georgia Se jopeasns acacia 51.6 | 51.9 | 55. 0 
Mississippi- 6: ee oN 51.9 | 52.5 50. 0 
Louisiana. ___- eed a alana en 64.5 | 60. 8 58.9 
_ Sear ae 5 gazate ncketciteebintic delaenda Saeed 64.9 | 64.3 65. 2 
Florida. _. . canto aii ean 66.8 | 66.4 72.3 
Missouri_____- ee ras i? = 68.7 | 70.0 71.6 
Texas___ Nees ie ale * * a na ices 74.3 76. 1 76.5 
Pennsylvania... _._._- of 79. 2 | 80.3 79.9 
RN A aS 5 a Se ee 85. 6 | 86.9 | 90. 6 
a wa ee 86.7 87.6 | 83.0 
Michigan____- es ; | 87.7 86.7 85. 0 





Source: USDA Farm Labor publications as noted above. 


We are well aware of the fact that averages are no more than indicators and 
that wide variations may occur within States by type of farm commodities pro- 
duced. Data on such variations are not available later than the 1954 Census of 
Agriculture. According to this data we submit for your information the following 
for the State of California. 

In 1954, there were 41,053 farms reporting employing hired labor to the number 
of 277,253. Of these, 22,057 farms reported employing 80,605 workers 150 days 
or more. 
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In the table showing wages by region, the average monthly wage was $265 for 
224 hours of work. The range was from $215 for 199 hours in Plumas County to 
$283 for 214 hours work in the Ventura, Los Angeles, San Diego, San Bernardino 
region. 

In the same table, the average weekly wage was $55 for 51 hours, ranging from 
$61 for 52 hours in Madera-Fresno to $47 for 48 hours in Sonoma County. 

The daily average was $8.92 for 8.9 hours, ranging from $11.19 for 9.4 hours in 
the Sacramento Valley plus Sacramento County, and $10.58 for 8.2 hours in the 
Mendocino, Lake, Humboldt, Del Norte areas to $8.37 for 8.6 hours in Ventura, 
Los Angeles, San Diego, San Bernardino areas. 

The hourly average was $1, ranging from $1.19 in Mendocino, Lake, Humboldt. 
Del Norte to 85 cents in the Imperial Valley.! 


Farm wages by type of crop showing variation, California, 1954 Agricultural Census 


| | 
| Monthly Weekly Daily | Hourly 
| average average average average 
| 
All crops_.-_- ee | $234 | $56. 00 | $9. 20 $1.05 
Cash grain 274 65.00 | 110.00 | 1.28 
Cotton | 311 | 66.00 | 9. 80 1. 04 
Other field 282 57. 50 | 110.00 1.06 
Vegetables : | 274 48.00 | 9. 14 | .o4 
Fruit and nuts_ - oo 225 55.00 | 8.98 | 1.09 
Dairy_- ; 268 | 51.00 | 110.00 | 1.08 
Poultry _- ee eal 192 | 51.00 | 7.08 | 1.07 
Livestock -. A see al 209 | 56. 00 | 8. 50 | 1.08 
General farm: | | 
Mostly crops... Si taadat - 276 58. 00 110.00 | 1.07 
DEE PUNO as. 5 aoc cnn cudcinnanses .| 179 |... ‘ | 7.50 92 
See .| 238 | 63. 00 8. 50 1.06 
MEINE «ie ogc b tunes w une eoeeaaae 203 55. 00 8. 33 1.09 
' 








1 After daily average indicates that wages fell into the $10 and over classification. 


NoTeE.—See appendix for tremendously wide variation in wages paid by individual farmers within each 
group above. 


In the material submitted to the House Subcommittee on Labor Standards by 
our committee December 20, 1957, the table of States used to illustrate variation 
in hourly composite farm wages paid did not include the States of Washington 
and Oregon. Since the Pacific States have many agricultural problems in com- 
mon, notably the handicap of having to pay higher transportation charges in the 
form of freight rates on commodities shipped from Pacific States to central and 
eastern centers of population, and in the higher cost of equipment used in farm 
operations reflecting higher freight rates into this area. 

Therefore, we are including data on farm wage rates in Washington and Oregon 
in comparison to the average national composite hourly wage as follows: 


| 


| 


State | Per hour | Oct. 1, 1958 | Jan. 1, 1959 

| Oct. 1, 1957 | 
RENO WHO oS 0 eho odd de ee a ceed cedeeadbesassbueas aw | $0. 757 $0. 795 $0. 865 
MEIN Soo oe kas ound owcqedkeenenomawa anne bel mkmneintmnsiee .| 1.12 1. 138 1, 191 
PT II SX RN an iesik dd aA oben teteient anh ta laeetoe oe 1. 221 1, 237 1. 236 
SNRs cock ns ou crride aoa acme Lea eueandamas 1. 130 1. 150 1, 160 


California, as you are no doubt aware, has become one of the top-ranking States 
in volume of farm commodities marketed and in cash receipts from sale of farm 
products. California farmers have maintained a leading position in percentage 
of national farm commodities produced while at the same time maintaining a 
much higher than U.S. average per hourly rate paid farm workers. (Rank by 
commodities on attached sheet.) 





1 To be comparable with other industries, wages would have to be adjusted to the basis of a 40-hour week 
with such adjustments for seasonality and overtime as might be found necessary because of the spoilage in- 
volved in harvesting delays. We have not attempted to do this as such considerations are not involved in 
8. 1085. 
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As is evident, averages tend to hide the low as well as the highest wages paid. 
We believe that S. 1085 would shore up these lower standards in California as well 
as stabilize minimums throughout the Nation. We therefore recommend its 
enactment. However, a national minimum wage, alone, will not solve the many 
problems of job training, transportation from areas of surplus labor to areas of 
need, lengthening of a given worker’s employment, adequate, all-year-round living 
accommodations where farmworkers and their families can establish permanent 
residence and from which pools of workers may be routed to continuing jobs. 

Much of the responsibility for upgrading working and living conditions of domes- 
tic farm labor rests upon authority already in the hands of the U.S. Department 
of Labor and intermeshing State departments. 

Considerable progress in assuring steady work and longer seasons of work has 
been made by a number of States, as reported to the National Advisory Committee 
on Farm Labor public hearings February 5-6, 1959 in Washington, D.C. 

The experience of the farm placement office of the Washington State Employ- 
ment Security Department with its annual worker plan in which Washington, 
Oregon, and Idaho cooperated in a contractual arrangement with the State of 
Texas, is but one illustration of what can be accomplished. 

The shoring up of substandard pockets of wages in all States is imperative as 
one step in this long-overdue responsibility which the Congress has to a sector 
of our economy vital to farmers and the consumers of farm produce throughout 
the Nation. 

We therefore urge passage of S. 1085. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Mrs. Grace McDona .p, 
Executive Secretary, 
LESTER GRUBE, Chairman, 
Minimum Wage Subcommittee on Farm Labor. 


The California Farm Research and Legislative Committee is a nonpartisan, 
nonprofit organization with research, educational, and legislative functions. 
The majority of our approximately 1,000 members are individual farmers or mem- 
bers of affiliated farm cooperatives. We work closely with church, labor, and 
civic groups on measures of mutual concern. Since the inception of our committee 
in February 1941, our concern has been to protect and strengthen the economic 
security of family-operated farms as a bulwark of rural economic democracy. 
The great majority of California commercial farms are family owned and operated. 
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STATEMENT OF THE NATIONAL SHARECROPPERS FuNp, New York, N.Y, 


The National Sharecroppers Fund, Ine., a nonprofit agency located at 112 East 

19th Street, New York, N.Y., is particularly concerned with the problems of hired 
farm labor and low-income farm families. The fund supports extension of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act to cover millions of American workers not now benefited 
by it for two reasons: 
(1) This is an act of simple justice. Minimum-wage and maximum-hour legis- 
lation has been a part of public policy for 20 years. The occupations not covered 
by it are distinguished by long hours and low wages, an underprivileged section 
f the economy. As long as millions remain outside its coverage they are not 
receiving equal protection of the law. 

(2) Since it is low-income families who will benefit by extension of coverage, 
their additional wages represent needed buying power and will go back into the 
economy immediately, thus strengthening all sections of it. 

The National Sharecroppers Fund feels that it is most essential that such equal 
treatment under the law be extended to the hired workers on our great com- 
mercial farms. Farm wages show the widest disparity in different sections of 
the country. Wages in the South, ranging from 30 to 50 cents an hour, con- 
tribute to the depression of whole areas. West-coast wages run higher, from 70 
to 90 cents, many times in direct competition with the lowest-wage areas. That 
lecent wages can be paid with a strengthening of the agricultural economy is 
shown by the typical rate of $1.25 an hour in the State of Washington. Yet 
the average daily wage of farmworkers is $5.90, and their average annual wage 
is less than $900. 

The National Sharecroppers Fund therefore supports both 8. 1046 and S. 1085 
to help rectify these unfair and unjust differentials. 

Finally, the fund asks further amendment of the Fair Labor Standards Act to 
delete section 13C of the agricultural portion of the act. This would extend its 
child labor provisions to cover children working in agriculture. The question of 
child labor is closely related to the question of minimum wages and the percentage 
of children under 14 working in agriculture appears to be rising even though the 
farm population is dropping. At present many families cannot live on the wages 
of the adult members of the family, and the work of their children is excused as 
necessary to their very subsistence. A living wage for adults would correct this 
situation. Further, the presence of child labor has always been a factor in driving 
down wages and keeping them low, so that in the long run family income suffers 
from the labor of its children. But most of all we owe it to the children to free 
them from work in the third most hazardous industry, to give them the childhood 
freedom other children enjoy, and to enable their parents to support them in 
decency and comfort. 





STATEMENT BY Barp McA Luister, Farm LAaBor SECRETARY, NORTHERN 
CALIFORNIA REGIONAL OFFICE, AMERICAN FRIENDS SERVICE COMMITTEE 


“They are paying just $2 a hundred pounds for scrapping cotton; but what’s 
afellow to do? I’ve got 10 kids to feed, and another is on the way. The dew 
was heavy this morning and we didn’t get started until nearly 10. It gets dark 
so early now-——everyone was out of the fields by 4:30. I just did make a hundred 
pounds today. We’ll finish the field tomorrow. I don’t know whether we'll 
find another field or not. Cotton went out mighty early this year.” 

Out of despair, vet struggling to preserve his sense of dignity and worth, came 
this statement reflecting some of the real needs of the seasonal farm laborer. 
O'Neal Hamilton can see that the industrial worker fares much better. He 
wonders why. Why is it, he asks, that farm labor has been deprived of minimum 
benefits provided by law for industrial workers? 

Over the past 40 years the United States has shifted from being a farming nation 
to becoming an industrial nation. Laws have been passed to protect the indus- 
trial workers from the social upheaval caused by the transition. Without excep- 
tion these laws have carried clauses excluding agricultural workers. The argu- 
ment has been that extension of these protections to the farmworker would be too 
much for the farmer to bear, and the “‘backbone of American democracy”? would 
break. The validity of this argument is somewhat questionable. The commer- 
cial farmer buys his tractor, gasoline, fertilizer, transportation, and even his 
processed food in an economy which provides industrial labor with all of the 
advantages to which he maintains his own laborers are not entitled. 
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The cash wage structure is the pivot point around which the human dignity of 
the laborer swings. The agriculturalist enjoys a labor market relatively free from 
the protections afforded the vast majority of our Nation’s workers. Each laborer 
is free and independent of all others, there is a relatively unlimited supply (al- 
though distribution may sometimes be a problem) ; the work is relatively unskilled; 
the compensation is on a piece-rate basis; there is no minimum wage or maximum 
hour regulation, no unemployment compensation and only token old age and 
survivors insurance. The farm labor market is to all intents and purposes the 
last remaining vestige of a free labor market in the American economy. It is 
argued that any tampering with the wage structure would raise income and many 
workers would leave the market. This argument is predicated on the assumption 
that farm labor has become accustomed to living on a low income and has no 
desire to improve his economic position. It is stated that when the necessary 
income is achieved the worker leaves the market for a period of leisure. When 
necessity presses, wives and children go into the fields. Low wages keep this 
necessity a constant reality and thus assures the grower of a docile, half-starved 
labor force. 

Many well-intentioned growers are of the opinion that any legislation of wages 
would spell the immediate doom of our whole agricultural economy. The 
economics of farm wages seem to have the same mythical roots as the concept of 
the family farm as the pillar of the American democratic system. When one tries 
to learn the basis for the wage paid in any given crop, the economic factors are 
evasive. If any scientific studies have been made to determine the wage that 
could be paid agricultural labor, they should be brought to the fore. The evidence 
now available indicates that wages are based on the concept of what the farmers 
of a given area think a day’s work is worth, rather than upon the productive 
sapacity of labor or the ratio between costs of production and market price. In 
some instances the converse may be true—the grower pays what he thinks he has 
to pay in order to secure the labor he needs, but in essence the two reasons are the 
same. 

This is illustrated by the variations in farm wages across the country. Dif- 
ferences seem to be on an area basis rather than on a crop basis. A case in point 
is cotton chopping. The Arkansas rate for cotton chopping was $0.40 per hour 
while in the Imperial Valley the rate was $0.70 per hour, and in the San Joaquin 
Valley of California the rate was $0.90 to $1 an hour. Piece-rate work is geared 
to the amount a good worker can earn in a day. But the wage must always be 
such that the worker is kept in line. Some time ago the fastest lemon picker in 
the crew was fired. When the grower was asked why, he said, ‘““He has earned 
$35 a day for the last 3 days and I’m not going to pay any damn nigger $35 a day. 
It will just spoil him so that he won’t ever work.” 

A grower’s concept of what a laborer should earn in a day has not changed with 
the rising cost of living. The fragmentary studies of the changes in farm wages 
during the postwar years reveal that the California tomato harvest paid 15 to 20 
cents per 50-pound box in 1943, while in 1957 the wage was only 11 cents for a 
50-pound box. This is a decrease of 37 percent. A few crops such as raisins 
and oranges experienced an exceptional wage increase of about 20 percent. 
Variations in wages in most crops show very little change, however. While 
wages for farm labor have been frozen, the cost of living has gone up 23 percent 
since 1950. During this period the average income of nonfarm families rose 41 
percent. The contention of many farm laborers that they were better off during 
the great depression may not be the gross exaggeration it seems. 

The freezing of farm wages is hard to understand in light of the farm laborers’ 
increasing productivity. During the 10-year period (1947 to 1957) the per 
man-hour production for all crops in the United States increased 51 percent. In 
the Pacific Coast States the increase was 36 percent. In the crops requiring 
the largest amounts of hand labor on the Pacific coast the changes were as follows: 
Vegetables, 35 percent; fruits and nuts, 6 percent; sugar, 48 percent; cotton, 105 
percent. On the basis of these figures it would be assumed that certain crops 
were in a position to pay better wages than other crops. However this is not the 
situation. Tractor drivers receive the same wage whether they are cultivating 
cotton or peaches, and a good picker can make about $10 a day in either crop. 

Growers will be quick to point out that they too have had a rough time in the 
last 10 years. On the national basis figures show that the commercial farm family 
has experienced a 19-percent decline in farm income during the past 10 years. 
They will also point out the cost-price squeeze, and the rapid decline in the number 
of farms. These are facts of the changing economy of the Nation and must be 
dealt with as such. They cannot justly be put forth as reasons for isolating the 
farm economy from its responsibilities to labor, be it owner-operator labor or 
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seasonal hired labor. There is that school of thought which maintains that 
wages received by farm owner-operators cannot be any higher than that paid to 
hired labor. If this economic assumption is valid then perhaps the plight of 
sriculture is due to the fact that it has isolated itself from the main current of the 
American economy. Some growers state that they are paying labor all they can 
afford to pay, and that if wages are to be increased they will have to come from 
higher prices. Since all agricultural produce is, in assence, sold at auction, they 
argue that there is no way to increase prices. Competent economists, however, 
point out that the margin of profit can come from changes in the land rent struc- 
ture and from increased efficiency in production. Industry is constantly forced 
toimprove its efficiency by the demands of labor, and there is not reason to believe 
that agriculture would not do the same. 

Organized agriculture has used its managerial ability to press Government for 
subsidies, quota restrictions and prorate formulas, all designed to protect the 
economic foundations of the commercial farm. In the case of crops with direct 
subsidies every taxpaying citizen, and therefore the farm laborer, has a direct 
interest. The wage of the laborer is an element given careful consideration in 
contracts between Government and industry. Is it not strange that this same 
principle has not been extended to Government subsidies to agriculture? A move 
in this direction would seem to be a logical first step in dealing with farm labor 
wages. 

The farmer has been protected from labor legislation by the aura surrounding 
the concept of the family farm as the nursery of American democracy. There 
isno evidence, however, to support the assumption that the seasonal farm laborer 
contributes to the strength of the American culture. Starvation wages, ostracism 
because of dress and manner, lack of education, are the typically identifying char- 
acteristics of this group of citizens. These are not the characteristics of the seed- 
bed of democratic freedom and culture. 

In the free labor market, workers’ wives are forced into the fields by economic 
necessity, to do what is generally considered to be the most grueling work under 
the most arduous conditions. Is it morally defensible to keep wages down in 
order to force hands into the fields, when it means that children must harvest our 
crops or starve? It is time that the laborers who provide us with the best diet 
in the world are given the same protections afforded the laborers who provide 
us with the luxuries of life. 

With all of the protective clauses that the farm bloc has been able to write 
into legislation, the problem of wage differential from area to area still remains. 
Areas with high production costs related to transportation, etc., are often faced 
with higher wage costs. Thus a crack has been created in the solid farm bloc. 

This crack was very apparent during the recent hearings in the California 
Legislature on a State minimum wage law that would include farm labor. If you 
examine the record of these hearings you will find many statements by growers in 
support of the principle of the bills you are now considering. 

t is not only the philanthropic organizations, organized labor, and the agri- 
cultural leaders of the high-wage areas that see social and economic wisdom in the 
extension of coverage of the Fair Labor Standards Act. The voting farm laborer 
is adding his voice to the plea for justice. 

During the past 6 months I have come across the following petitions from farm 
laborers of the San Joaquin Valley of California, to their elected representatives: 


Prxuey, Cauir., February 1959. 
To Our Elected Representatives: 
We, the people of Pixley district, who are farm laborers, hereby express our 
interest about the working conditions of farm labor; namely: 

1. The need of a minimum wage, to increase better living conditions, 

2. There are more people unemployed than employed because of imported 
laborers and wetbacks. 

3. We want some kind of unemployment insurance and steady income to 
make sav ng possible. 

We petition you to work for laws to correct these conditions. 

(This petition was signed by 15 individuals.) 

We, resident farm laborers of Cutler, Calif., hereby express our concern about 
the working conditions of farm labor, especially: 

1. The increasing number of laborers entering the United States under 
work visas who often work for lower wages and so take away the jobs of the 
residents; 

2. The need for safe and dependable transportation to and from the fields; 
a regular payday; and some guarantee that one’s job will not be taken away 
and given to someone who is willing to work for less; 
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3. The lack of a steady income that would make saving possible; lack of 
off-the-job health and accident insurance, unemployment insurance, and ful] 
social security coverage. 

We petition you, our elected Representatives to the Congress of the United 
States, and to the Senate and Assembly of the State of California, to exert your 
influence to bring about changes in legislation to correct the conditions described 
above. 

We ask that you give this petition vour most serious consideration. 

(This petition carried 468 signatures.) 

Can these pleas go longer unheeded? 


THe AMERICAN PARENTS CoMMITTEE, INC., 
Washington, D.C., May 5, 1959, 
Hon. JoHn F. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Senate Committee on Labor and Public Welfare, 
Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: We do not want to take the time of your subcom- 
mittee to appear in person during your hearings on fair labor standards beginning 
May 6. We would like, however, to submit this letter with the request that it be 
made a part of the record. 

The American Parents Committee urges that section 13(c) of the Fair Labor 
Standards Act be amended to delete the present exemption applying to children 
employed in agriculture outside school hours. Such an amendment would in effect 
give to those children employed on large commercial farms the same protection 
now given children in other industry. 

Specifically we want legislation to provide that outside school hours the em- 
ployment of children under 14 years of age be prohibited in commercial agriculture 
as well as in all other types of employment. 

I am sure you will have witnesses before you who will present the facts as to why 
such an amendment is needed. They will show you that children under 14 are 
not now protected from harmful employment and long hours in commercialized 
agriculture by either Federal or State laws. As a result, their education, their 
health, and their opportunity for full physical and emotional growth and fulfill- 
ment are limited. 

We trust your subcommittee will give adequate consideration to this matter. 

Very truly yours, 
GEoRGE J. Hecut, Chairman. 


COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
GOVERNOR'S COMMITTEE ON MiGrRAtToRY Lapor, 
Harrisburg, Pa., June 1, 1959. 
Hon. JoseprH 8. CLARK, 
U.S. Senate, Washinaton, D.C. 

Dear SENATOR CLARK: On behalf of the Governor’s Committee on Migratory 

Labor, I sincerely urge you to support H.R. 5930 and 8. 1778, identical bills 
to provide for the registration of migrant crew leaders. 
. Migratory agricultural workers are almost completely dependent upon their 
crew leaders for obtaining their transportation and employment and for securing 
adequate housing and other facilities. Frequently they are also paid either 
directly by or through their crew leaders. These workers are thus particularly 
vulnerable to exploitation and abuse by irresponsible crew leaders. The bills 
are designed to afford a method of correcting these abuses by mandatory regis- 
tration in order to curb the activities of crew leaders who are unfit because of 
criminal records, misrepresentation or failure to deal honestly with members 
of their crews. Compulsory registration would make the arrangements between 
crew leader and crew a matter of record. 

In 1958, Pennsylvania adopted crew leader regulations, as did New Jersey 
earlier this year. However, the vast majority of States, 43 to be exact, are 
presently without crew leader regulations. Thus, it is relatively easy for an 
irresponsible crew leader, on being denied a certificate in one of the very few (seven) 
States having regulations, to continue his activities in 1 or more of the 43 non- 
regulating States. 

The resulting unsatisfactory national situation, of course, could be overcome 
by the adoption of regulations by all the States. However, this is too much te 
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hope for, even over a long period of time. On the other hand, if the unexpected 
did happen and all States adopted regulations, it is reasonable to believe that each 
State’s requirements would be somewhat different from the requirements of the 
other States. As a result, there would be not only confusion but also there would 
be an unreasonable burden on many crew leaders who operate in three or more 
States since they would be required to obtain a license to operate in each State. 
It appears, therefore, that the only effective and practical way to handle this 
interstate problem is by Federal law and regulation. 

H.R. 5930 and 8S. 1778 would require any person who for a fee is engaged in 
the recruitment, hiring, furnishing, or transporting of three or more migrant 
workers for interstate agricultural employment to obtain an annual certificate 
of registration from the U.S. Secretary of Labor. <A certificate would be denied 
or revoked upon the Secretary's finding of conviction of a felony, misrepresenta- 
tion in application for a certificate knowingly giving false info: mation to workers, 
failure to comply with the reported working arrangements with the crew, and 
failure to comply with the act or any regulations issued thereunder. 

In view of the foregoing reasons, we are hopeful that this legislation will receive 
favorable support and again, I urge vour support to bring about the passage of 
H.R. 5930 and 8. 1778. 

Sincerely yours, 
Witiiam L. Bart, Jr., Chairman. 


Hoty Cross FATHERS, 
Moreau SEMINARY, 
Notre Dame, Ind., July 16, 1959. 
Senator JoHN F. KENNEDY, 
Chairman, Senate Labor Subcommittee, 
U.S. Senate, Washington, D.C. 

DEAR SENATOR KENNEDY: I am writing this letter to support you on the three 
bills, minimum wage for farm workers, child labor amendment, and crew leader 
registration, and to ask that my letter be included in the record of the hearing. 

My name js Brother Duane L. Boudreaux, C.S.C. I am not testifying or 
representing the University of Notre Dame or the congregation of Holy Cross 
of which I am a member. I rather speak for myself and for the agricultural 
Spanish-speaking farmworkers with whom I have had weekly contact for the 
past 2 years. They are employed on four very big farms in St. Joseph County, 
Ind., and Cass County, Mich. These people are Texas migrants, Texas Mexicans 
that have settled out of the migrant stream and are living in town and on the 
farms, Puerto Ricans who stay the year around and contract Puerto Ricans, 
who are simple hill people and they have to pay at least $218 for their plane fare 
before they can start saving anything. This is cheap labor and these are very 
poor men, and ean’t read or write in Spanish, much less in English. 

The camp isn’t the worst but it is very poor. The crew started with 32 men, 
and for an example about how they feel about their wages and conditions, here 
is what 11 of the men did. Four jumped the contract and went to New York; 
two jumped the contract and went to Michigan; one got two fingers cut off and 
had to go home; one was half dead (was in his cabin for 5 days without food or 
medical attention, and was sent home only after a lawyer and a Puerto Rican 
from town discovered him, and the lawyer threatened the grower, telling him 
that it would be cheaper to send the man home than to have to answer for the 
living conditions); another man went home because he was sick; and another 
because his sister died. One is unable to work because of bleeding ulcers and 
hasn’t got encugh money to live on hardly, much less pay $109 for plane from 
Chicago to Puerto Rico. 

There have been only about eight Texas Mexican migrant families and they 
have worked in this area before or have relatives that stay year around on the 
farms. The housing has improved a little, yet if these cabins were in town 
they would have been condemned years ago. The wages are pretty good for 
field labor; I am pretty sure that the children get 40 cents an hour and I know 
that the women get $6 for 10 hours of weeding and with the men the minimum 
is 75 cents an hour. Top wage is a dollar an hour for equipment operators. 
The same wages apply to the ones that stay over the winter and the ones that 
live in town. 

In the winter if it weren’t for charity and township relief and a little Government 
surplus, they would starve, because they may only work 2 or 3 hours a week. 
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One family in town that works on the farm some weeks during the summer brings 
home enough to pay for the groceries only; the only way they get by is from the 
wages of the children who have graduated from high school and work in town, 
The grower wants them to come back and live on the farm but they won’t do it. 
I hope that this information has been helpful. Compared with most other 

farm labor camps, the conditions around here are pretty good. 

Yours sincerely, 

Brother Duane L. Boupreavx, C.8.C 


. 





PREPARED STATEMENT OF Mrs. Louis FILIpeK, MIGRANT CHAIRMAN, MONROE 


County, DEerroir ARCHDIOCESAN CouNcIL, NATIONAL CouNnciL oF CATHOLIC 
WoMEN 


The plight of the migrant can be defined in three categories, mainly the com. 
plete or partial lack of education, the absence of laws governing the wages and 
conduct of the migrant, and the poor housing and sanitary facilities made available 
to them. 

Many of our migrants cannot read or write, especially the older generation, 
and many of them are neglecting to see their own children obtain an education, 
Young girls who are 13 and 14 have been found working in the fields all day, their 
parents or guardian keeping them there until given permission to leave. It was 
discovered that during school hours they were kept in camp until 4 o'clock and 
then taken out to the fields. A boy, aged 10, was also working under these same 
conditions. 

Some camps are fortunate to be directly responsible to the farmers, but many 
are run by a crew leader who is paid by the farmer, and then he, in turn, pays the 
workers. It has been observed by me that some farmers do not have any idea how 
many or who is working for them, because the crew leader does all the hiring and 
bossing. This may be fine when a crew leader is trustworthy, but usually the 
group is at his mercy and very often exploited. 

Although some farmers are improving housing and sanitary conditions, there 
are still many improvements to be made. This also means the migrant. At one 
‘amp, which would be adequate housing for 20 people, 52 were found to be living 
there. Sanitary conditions were very poor, due to the crowded conditions and the 
lack of the interest of the migrant to improve what little could be done. Due to 
prevalent illness, the water was tested and found to be unsafe for drinking. If 
this farmer would take a more activated interest in enforcing his workers to keep 
things clean, at least providing them with the facilities to do so, eventually the 
migrant will improve his standard of sanitation. They cannot do so without 
help, or the knowledge of sanitation. Again, I cannot too strongly advise the 
definite need for education. 

Last, something should be done to help these people understand and obtain the 
benefits of hospitalization. For without it, they are helpless. Not wanted by the 
hospital, unable and usually not educated enough to save for emergencies, when 
illness befalls them, they are in a turmoil, not knowing where to turn. The health 
department could better aid the farmer and the migrant by being suspicious of 
conditions which do not meet up to more sanitary specifications and see that some- 
thing is done about these situations. Water should be tested more frequently 
and also the source of water supply. The farmer should supply garbage facilities 
and personally see that it is hauled away, as flies are a common plague in migrant 
camps, and the migrant is lax in these things. 

If our Government will make the first step and pass the laws these people of our 
country not only need but are entitled to as citizens, then all the other flaws in 
their life will be minor compared to this one glorious privilege, ‘the unalienable 
freedom of rights given to every man under the great democracy of the United 
States of America.” 





REPORT OF THE COMMITTEB ON MIGRANT WorKBERS, LuBBocK, TEX. 


The committee on migrant workers was appointed to study the problems of the 
migrant workers and to coordinate the activities of the various groups attempting 
to meet the needs of the migrants who come to Lubbock in the fall. 

The problems connected with the two types of migrant workers—braceros and 
domestic migrants—differ. Braceros come to the United States under an agree- 
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ment with Mexico (Public Law 78), and the treaty under which they work regu- 
lates the travel, working, and living conditions which must be provided for them. 
Such regulations do nct exist for the domestic migrants. The domestic migrants 
usually travel in family groups, thus creating problems which involve children. 

The Texas Employment Commission estimates that the following number of 
domestic migrant workers will be employed in Lubbock County this year: 
September, 1,500; October, 3,000; November, 7,000; December, 500. This, of 
course, Means that the number of persons who will be in Lubbock will be much 
greater when families of these workers are included. 
- Because the problems of the domestic migrants appear more numerous and 
acute, the scope of the study made by this committee was limited to this group 
except in the case of general problems. This committee has visited local facili- 
ties provided for the migrants, has studied the local situation, and has secured 
information from other States and legislative information from the Federal and 
State Governments. 

GOVERNMENTAL ACTION 


According to a report on farm labor published by the National Advisory Com- 
mittee on Farm Labor in February 1959, migrant farmworkers usually lose voting 
rights and thus their political influence because of their mobility. Lack of resi- 
dence qualifications also excludes them from public welfare assistance in most 
States. The seasonal nature of their work and exclusion from unemployment 
insurance makes them particularly vulnerable and in need of assistance. Because 
of these conditions, the problems of the migrant workers are currently receiving a 
great deal cf attention from various Federal and State governmental groups. 

Some conflicting views apparently exist among these governmental groups. In 
May 1958 the President’s Committee on Migratory Labor, composed of the Secre- 
tary of Labor as Chairman, and the Secretaries of Agric ulture; Interior; Health, 
Education, and Welfare; and the Administrator of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, urged that the States be encouraged to assume responsibilities for mi- 
grants. On the other hand, the National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor, 
after extensive hearings, proposed that Federal aid should be extended to he Ip 
States ine ncouraging improvement of housing for migrants and extension of health 
and welfare services to cover migrants. Included in this aid would be financial 
aid for the construction and renovation of migrant farm labor camps and grants 
to States for direct relief to migrants, with eligibility for such grants not depend- 
ent upon the recipient’s residence status in any particular State. 

The National Advisory Committee on Farm Labor also proposes that the use of 
the public employment facilities of the Federal-State employment system be re- 
stricted to growers whose wages, housing, and working conditions meet minimum 
standards. <A regulation which would enact this policy is being pushed by the 
Department of Labor. Farmers and growers associations are generally opposed 
to such a regulation and are backed by the Department of Agriculture. 

On the State level, 21 States have established committees on migratory labor. 
The Texas Council on Migrant Labor began its operation in October 1957. It 
consists of the heads or representatives of the following State agencies: Good 
Neighbor Commission of Texas, Texas State Department of Health, Texas Em- 
ployment Commission, Texas State Bureau of Labor Statistics, Texas Education 
Agency, Texas State Department of Public Safety, and Texas State Department 
of Public Welfare. The organization is unique among the 21 State groups, with 
only State agencies included. The other 20 States also include citizens represent- 
ing various interests. 

The Texas Council on Migrant Labor has studied the problems of the migrant 
workers and has concluded that some of the problems—unsafe transportation 
exploitation of crewmembers by crewleaders, lack of education facilities for 
migrant children, and unsanitary and unsafe housing conditions, and child labor— 
can be met only by legislation. None of the legislation suggested by the council 
to improve conditions was enacted by the 56th legislature. 


NEEDS OF MIGRANT WORKERS AND HOW THEY ARE BEING MET 


Crewleaders 


About 6,000 crewleaders, with crews ranging from 5 to 400, operate in Texas, 
according to the Texas Council on Migrant Labor. The migrants look to their 
crewleader for arranging travel, housing, and employment. It is known from 
hearings held by the Tees I Legislative Council that some crewleaders are exploit- 
ing workers. Licensing of crewleaders would help in eliminating undesirable 
practices and is recommended by the Texas Council on Migrant Labor. 
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Transportation 


Statistics are not available on the number of traffie accidents involving migrant 
workers, but it is thought that a large number of persons are involved, particu- 
larly a large number per accident because of the method of traveling in trucks and 
in crowded automobiles. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission regulates the vehicle and the driver to 
insure safety and comfort for migrant workers traveling from State to State. Six 
States now have similar laws regulating intrastate travel, but Texas does not. 
Texas Employment Commission records indicate that about 50,000 Texas citizen 
migrants travel yearly within the State only. 

The Texas Council on Migrant Labor emphasizes the desirability of enacting a 
statute governing transportation of migrant workers within this State. 
Education 


Texas Employment Commission records indicate that at least 10,000 school 
children migrate with their families each year. These children are retarded on 
an average of 4 to 5 years in their school achievement. To provide educational 
opportunities for these children, the State board of education allows the adjust- 
ment of allotments to districts having an annual fluctuation in average daily 
attendance. , 

School officials have indicated that the principal obstacle to the acceptance 
of school opportunities is poor or no attendance, usually because of child labor. 
The school compulsory attendance law cannot be enforced in many cases because 
of lack of legal residence. 

The Texas Council on Migrant Labor recommends revision of the school com- 
pulsory attendance law to apply to ages 6 through 17 rather than 7 through 16 
as it does at present. 

Child labor 


The Federal Fair Labor Standards Act establishes a 16-vear minimum age for 
agricultural employment during school hours. This applies only to employers 
who employ a minor in production of goods for interstate commerce. The Texas 
child labor law does not apply to children engaged in agriculture. 

A revision of the child labor law to include children emploved in agriculture is 
recommended by the Texas Council on Migrant Labor. The problem of enforce- 
ment also exists. 


Housing 


No State or Federal regulations establish standards for housing for migrant 
workers. In the Lubbock area migrant workers live in housing provided by 
farmers, in camps provided by ginners, or secure their own housing. 

Temporary housing is available at the migrant center at First Street and 
Avenue H in the 27 rooms in which persons may remain for no longer than 3 days 
while they are securing employment. This building is owned by the city and 
county and is maintained by the city. There is no charge for these rooms. 
Two bathrooms are located in the building. No heat is provided. Attempts 
have been made to furnish stoves in the bathrooms, but the stoves were taken 
from the premises. 

No information is available concerning the condition of the housing provided 
at the different farms. Sanitary and other conditions at the two gin camps 
located within the city limits need many improvements and corrections, according 
to the city-county health department. No procedure has been formulated for 
securing correction of the defects because no State regulations cover these, and it 
has not been determined definitely to what extent the city minimum housing 
standards apply. Conditions of the camps outside the city are thought to be 
similar to these, but no regulations exist which can be applied to camps outside 
the city. 

It should be emphasized that unsanitary conditions endanger the public health 
as well as that of those residing at the camps. 

Health and welfare 


The policy of the local city-county welfare department limits assistance from 
that department to those who have resided in Texas at least 1 year and in Lubbock 
County at least 6 months with these exceptions—surplus commodities, emergency 
hospitalization, and burial expenses. Therefore, most migrant families are 
eligible only for these three types of assistance. The procedure for securing aid 
is to make application at the office of the welfare department which will then 
investigate the case and furnish help if the family income is within the limits 
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set by the “standard monthly budget chart’’ of the department or meets the 
“medical indigency standards,’ in the case of emergency hospitalization. 

Through the Salvation Army, assistance is available. Operated by the Salva- 
tion Army are a transient lodge and a clothing center in addition to the family 
relief program. 

Migrant workers and their families are eligible to receive immunizations at the 
eity-county health department and can also be included in the tuberculosis and 
venereal disease clinics conducted by the health department. The services of 
the well baby clinic are available to children under 2 years of age. 

Information received by this committee indicated an urgent need for more 
public rest room facilities in the downtown area. Such facilities are available 
in the basement of the old courthouse and are open at all times. 

To provide fellowship, religious services, and recreation, the Lubbock Migrant 
Ministry (composed of certain protestant churches and the United Church 
Women), with staff assistance from the Texas Council of Churches, operates the 
Good Neighbor House, which is located at 1007 Avenue G this year and is open 
from 1 to 6 p.m. on Saturdays and Sundays. This group also operates the 
Welcome Center adjacent to the Texas Employment Commission farm labor 
office. This center is open in the early mornings and late afternoons, and volun- 
teers serve coffee and furnish information. ‘Play Schools” are conducted for the 
children at the gin camps. 


CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The committee on migrant workers believes that as long as it is economically 
desirable for the migrant agricultural workers to come to the Lubbock area, some 
consideration should be given to the health, welfare, and recreation needs of these 
persons. 

This committee commends the Lubbock Migrant Ministry for its work in 
operating the Welcome Center and the Good Neighbor House and its program 
in the gin camps. However, the committee agrees with the operating group that 
expansion could well be accomplished to an advantage in the Good Neighbe~ 
House. The need for a place for teen-agers, as well as other age groups, to meet 
is recognized. It is generally agreed that it would be beneficial not only to the 
group using the downtown center, but also to Lubbock as a whole. 

A strong recommendation of this committee is that consideration be given by 
the city to furnishing more adequate public rest-room facilities in the downtown 
area. This committee recognizes that additional facilities are probably needed 
only during the time of the influx of the migrant workers, but emphasizes that 
such facilities are needed as a protection of the public by preventing the use of 
allevs for this purpose. It is also recommended that signs directing people to 
the rest rooms in the old Courthouse be placed in the downtown area. 

This committee recommends that the city-county health department with the 
city building inspector continue their efforts to formulate standards and enforce 
regulations concerned with housing of migrant workers. Possible regulations by 
the Federal Government will, of course, affect any standards that might be 
established. 

Some plan for providing medical care for migrants needs to be devised. This 
committee recommends that the city-county welfare department board examine 
existing policies with respect to requirements for eligibility for outpatient care. 
It is also reeommended that more attention be given to this and other problems 
by another council committee before the migrant season next year. Because of 
the time limitation and the fact that whatever might be accomplished would 
come too late for the current migrant season and because of the uncertain status 
of governmental regulations at the present time, it is impossible for this com- 
mittee to make definite reeommendations on many of the existing problems. 

The committee on migrant workers recommends that this report be distributed 
to church and civie groups for their information and that the materials collected 
by this committee, especially those describing services to migrants in other 
localities, be made available to anyone interested. 


Mexican Farm LABoR PROGRAM CONSULTANTS REPORT, OcToBER 1959 
I. INTRODUCTION 
In enacting Public Law 78, Congress intended to accomplish two basic objec- 
tives: First, obtain agricultural workers from Mexico to meet peak seasonal labor 


shortages. Second, insure that our own domestic farmworkers will not be ad- 
versely affected by the employment of Mexicans. 
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The Department of Labor has now had 8 years of experience in administering 
Public Law 78. A review of this experience indicates that the Department has 
been successful in meeting the first purpose of the act, namely, obtaining unskilled 
workers from Mexico to assist the United States in the production of agricultural 
commodities. Almost one-half million Mexicans were brought into the country 
last year in an orderly and organized fashion to supplement the domestic farmwork 
force. The existence of such a legal importation system has facilitated the elimi- 
nation of the illegal entry of Mexicans (wetbacks). Although improvement in 
compliance activity is indicated, the mechanics for recruiting Mexicans, operating 
reception centers, transporting braceros and policing their conditions of employ- 
ment have been improving each year. 

However, the Department has been much less successful in meeting the second 
major objective of the law—protecting the domestic work force from the effects of 
Mexican importation. The Secretary of Labor has found it extremely difficult to 
administer section 503 of the act which prohibits the authorization of Mexican 
employment unless the Secretary determines that: (a) domestic workers are not 
available, (b) use of Mexicans will not adversely affect wages and working condi- 
tions of domestic farmworkers, and (¢c) reasonable efforts have been made to attract 
domestic workers at wages and standard hours of work comparable to those offered 
to Mexican workers. 

In appointing the consultants to advise him on problems arising out of Publie 
Law 78, the Secretary of Labor expressed particular concern with the following 
questions: 

(a) Adverse effect—Does the availability of ‘‘braceros” restrict employment 
opportunities for domestic farm workers? Does it adversely affect wages and the 
availability of family housing? If there are adverse effects arising out of the 
Mexican importation program, what should be done to meet the problem? 

(b) Extensive use of Mericans.—Should foreign labor be limited to specific crops? 
Should they be used in year-round, skilled, or machine jobs? Are there other 
ways in which the use of foreign labor should be limited? 

(c) International relations aspects of the program.—What is the attitude of the 
Mexican Government toward the present importation program? What alterna- 
tive importation procedures are there? 

(d) Continuation of program.—Should the foreign labor program be renewed 
for a specified time or made permanent? Under what conditions? 

This report is directed to these and related problem areas. 


II. FACTUAL BACKGROUND 


To obtain a fuller understanding of the problems associated with the operation 
of the farm labor program, the committee developed a statement of facts through 
conferences with the Department of Labor staff and through field visits relating to 
the following topics: 

(a) Adverse effect. 
(b) Extensive use of Mexican nationals. 
(c) Wages. 
(d) Conditions of employment. 
(e) Recruitment and availability of domestic workers. 
(f) International relations. 
Although these items are treated separately, some overlapping is unavoidable. 


(a) Adverse effect 


Section 503(2) of Public Law 78 prohibits the Department of Labor from mak- 
ing Mexican workers available in any area unless it is determined that the employ- 
ment of such workers will not adversely affect the wages and working conditions 
of domestic agricultural workers similarly employed. 

Neither the law nor the legislative history explain definitively what is meant 
by adverse effect or how Congress intended the determination of adverse effect 
to be made. This, therefore, has become a very controversial and difficult area 
of administration. 

There are varying kinds of constructions that can be placed on the concept of 
“adverse effect.” 

(1) In a strict sense, the term may be interpreted as depriving American 
workers of jobs, lowering wages, or impairing conditions of employment that 
already exist in the area. Under this interpretation, the Department’s obligation 
would be to assure no worsening of the status quo for American workers. 

(2) Another possibility might be to interpret “adverse effect’? as preventing 
wages and working conditions from reaching a point they would have reached 
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under the play of forces in a free labor market if Mexican nationals were not 
employed in the area. 

(3) Under a third interpretation, any interruption of normal adjustments that 
might be expected to take place in the labor market could be considered ‘‘adverse 
effect.””. In areas of labor shortages, adjustments in wage rates, conditions of 
employment, production methods, and other factors tend gradually toward 
restoring a balance of labor supply and labor demand. The use of Mexicans may 
be considered as providing a ‘“‘cushion’”’ to alleviate and slow down the impact of 
these adjustments on farm employers. However, where corrective tendencies 
are halted, as evidenced by declining wage rates, increased reliance on Mexican 
labor, displacement of American workers, reluctant recruitment efforts, failure to 
improve housing and working conditions, ete., ‘“‘adverse effect,’ is present. 

In carrying out other provisions of Public Law 78 and the international agree- 
ment, the Department has established procedures which tend to minimize adverse 
effect. These include (a) preseason supply-demand analysis to determine labor 
shortages; (b) interstate clearance to meet shortages from available surpluses of 
domestic labor; (c) requiring employers of foreign labor to meet acceptable 
standards of housing and working conditions; (d) requiring employers of foreign 
workers to pay the ‘‘prevailing wage’’ to protect domestic wage standards while 
preventing exploitation of foreign workers; and (e) requiring employers using 
foreign workers to hire qualified U.S. workers who become unemployed in the 
area, either in addition to or in place of Mexican nationals. 

In spite of these efforts, there are indications that adverse effect has occurred 
in some cases. The following are some examples: 

(1) Employment displacement.—There are indications of some employer prefer- 
ence for Mexicans over domesti¢e workers because they represent an assured work 
force of premium adult male labor. Use of Mexicans relieves the farmer of the 
risk of losing his labor supply, and enables him to take maximum advantage of 
changing Market prices and crop grades. The unit cost of housing foreign 
workers is generally smaller than the cost for domestic migrants, who usually 
travel in family groups. In a competitive situation, other farmers seek the same 
advantages and strong and continuing pressures build up to utilize foreign workers. 
Thus in some areas, almost 100 percent of the seasonal work on certain crop 
activities is performed by foreign workers. Domestic workers either migrate to 
other areas of employment or do not seek jobs in the activity which is identified 
with Mexicans. 

In one State wages paid for harvesting cotton have fallen gradually while the 
proportion of foreign workers in the crop has risen. The inference is that U.S. 
workers have been forced to seek alternative job opportunities. 

(2) Duration of employment.—Agriculture cannot provide year-round employ- 
ment for most farm wage workers because of the short duration of seasons. The 
average farm wage worker can only expect to work about 125 days a year at 
farin jobs. If foreign workers are available, seasons of agricultural employment 
may be further compressed by using more workers at peak. This may result 
in even shorter duration of employment and loss of income for American farm 
workers in areas where foreign workers are emploved. 

(3) Low wages.—Agriculture has been historically a low-wage industry. Farm 
emplovers have not generally attempted to compete with other industries for 
labor. In areas where foreign workers are used in large numbers their presence 
May prevent wage rates from rising to levels they would attain if no foreign 
workers were admitted. Knowledge of the availability of Mexican nationals 
weakens the domestic workers’ bargaining position and contributes to the depres- 
sion of area wage levels. Studies made by the Department of Labor show that 
wage rates in activities which Mexicans are employed have lagged behind the 
rising wage level for farm work generally. The studies also show that wages 
paid by employers who use foreign workers tend to average lower than those 
paid by non-users in the same area. (See discussion of wages in (c) below). 


(6) Extensive use of Mexican nationals 


1. Year-round occupations.—Public Law 78 does not limit the use of Mexican 
hationals to seasonal occupations although the history and background of this 
program indicate that it generally was considered to be for the purpose of meeting 
emergency needs. However, approximately 20,000 Mexicans known as “‘specials,’’ 
are now employed on a year-round basis. These are workers with specialized 
knowledge and experience who are specifically requested at reception centers and 
whose contracts are renewed every 6 months. Most “‘specials’’ are employed in 
the border States of Texas and New Mexico. 
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2. Skilled occupations.—Public Law 78 does not limit employment of Mexicans 


in terms of skills, and in recent years, there has been an increasing tendency to 
use Mexicans in semiskilled and skilled occupations. In addition to those em. 
ployed as tractor operators and ranch hands, thousands are engaged in skilled 
and semiskilled jobs. Recently, the Department has been confronted with the 
problem of Mexican workers penetrating into field packing and sorting of vegeta- 
bles as new machine methods were introduced and the work transferred from the 
shed to the fields. This work was formerly done by packing shed operators at 
higher wage rates in sheds. 

The only legal authority the Department of Labor has for limiting the use of 
Mexican nationals in terms of skill considerations is a determination under section 
5903(1) that sufficient domestic workers who are able, willing, and qualified are 
available at the time and place needed to perform this work, or a determination 
under section 503(2) that the use of Mexicans adversely affects the wages and 
working conditions of domestic workers similarly employed. However, difficul- 
ties have arisen in attempting to apply these provisions. For: example, in the 
ease of Mexicans used in the machine packing and sorting of vegetables in the 
field, American packinghouse workers have been displaced. However, the dis- 
placed workers are not necessarily available to transfer to field jobs because of 
changes in the job content as well as a lowering of wages and the conditions of 
employment. Consequently, Mexicans are requested for field packing work while 
higher paid domestic shed workers are laid off. 

3. Nonessential crops.—Under Public Law 78 foreign workers may be used for 
any commodity or product which the Secretary of Agriculture deems essential. 
Since the inception of the law, however, the Secretary of Agriculture has not exer- 
cised his discretion to declare any commodities nonessential, even those which 
are in surplus supply and heavily subsidized. More than 60 percent of all Mexicans 
employed at peak work in crops which are in surplus supply. 


(c) Wages 


1. Wage trends.—Section 503(2) of Public Law 78 states that the Department 
of Labor’s responsibility under the law shall be carried out in a manner that will 
not adversely affect wages. The international agreement helps to implement 
this by providing that wages paid to foreign workers should correspond with those 
paid to domestic workers similarly employed in the area. 

The prevailing wage to be paid Mexican workers is determined by conducting 
surveys at frequent intervals among samples of employers of domestic workers in 
areas where foreign workers are used. As an added check individual workers are 
consulted as to wages received for each activity. Under a formula adopted in 
1958, the wage rate paid to 40 percent of the workers is considered the ‘‘prevailing 
wage”’ for a given activity in the area surveyed. In the small proportion of cases 
(less than 5 percent) where no single wage is paid to 40 percent of the workers, 
an alternative formula is used to find the prevailing wage. Observations are 
arrayed from the highest to lowest wage paid. The prevailing wage range is found 
by starting with the lowest wage and proceeding upward until 51 percent of the 
workers in the survey are included. The highest wage paid to any worker in the 
51-percent group becomes the bottom of the range. The top of the range is the 
highest rate paid to any worker in the survey. 

The prevailing wage concept may work satisfactorily in situations where wage 
rates are determined by competitive forces in the labor market, and there are so 
few Mexicans that their presence does not upset this equilibrium. Actually, 
however, the availability of a potential reserve of foreign labor generally influences 
the wage levels in the area for crops on which Mexicans are usually employed, and 
on other crops as well. Thus, Mexican rates are tied to domestic wage levels, 
which, in turn, may be more or less stabilized by the presence of Mexicans. There- 
fore, wage levels tend to become fixed in areas and activities where Mexicans are 
employed. 

Studies of the BES show that wage rates in crops for which Mexicans are 
employed do not move upward at a rate corresponding with the general trends in 
farm wage rates. 

Between 1953 and 1958, the hourly farm wage rate in the United States in- 
creased 14 percent, according to the Department of Agriculture. An examination 
of wage surveys made by State agencies in areas using Mexican nationals showed 
that the average rate paid to domestic workers in these areas either remained un- 
changed or decreased in three-fifths of the cases. In making this analysis each 
wage survey was given equal weight regardless of the relative number of workers 
employed. If the findings had been weighted, the indication of a leveling or 
downtrend of wages would be greater. For example, in cotton, in which about 
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one-half of the Mexicans are employed, three-fourths of the cases showed rates 
unchanged or lowered. Between 1958 and 1959, an improvement in wage rates 
paid to American workers in areas using Mexican nationals has been reported, but 
the magnitude of these increases is less than the overall increase in farm wage 
rates in the United States. 

During the past decade the wage differential between agriculture and industry 
has been widening steadily, and it may be inferred that the use of foreign workers 
in agriculture is partly responsible. 

If the Department of Labor’s obligation under Public Law 78 were merely to 
prevent wage levels from declining below levels that existed at the time Mexican 
nationals were introduced in an area, the prevailing wage concept might be 
adequate for this purpose. However, if the Department’s obligation is to (a) 
restore wages to levels they would have reached if no foreign workers were in the 
area, or (b) to attain a level at which supply and demand might balance, or (c) to 
keep pace with wage trends in areas in which foreign workers are not employed, 
present procedures do not accomplish this. 

2. Dominated areas.—A special problem is posed by areas and activities within 
areas in which the farm work force is preponderantly Mexican national. It is 
generally recognized that prevailing wage determinations are meaningless in 
such cases. Some of the heavily dominated crops are lettuce, citrus, melons, 
and carrots in parts of Arizona; tomatoes, lettuce, citrus, strawberries, sugar 
beets, and melons in California; citrus fruit, beans, peppers, cucumbers, in parts 
of Texas; cotton in New Mexico; pickles and lettuce in Colorado; and sugar 
beets in a number of States. 

The Bureau’s policy in the case of dominated areas has been to associate wage 
rates in dominated areas with those in comparable areas which are not dominated. 

‘his procedure has sometimes proven to be impracticable because of the difficulties 
of finding comparable areas which are so similar as to be acceptable substitutes 
and in which wages have not been influenced by employment of foreign workers. 

A proposal is under consideration to authorize wage setting in dominated areas. 
If this plan were adopted, wage rates could be based on such considerations as 
general wage trends, wage rates paid for comparable work in other areas, earnings 
for farmwork of comparable skill in the same area, wage differentials between 
employers who use foreign workers and those who do not, wages paid by employers 
successful in recruiting Gomestic workers, ete. 

While agriculture is excluded from the Fair Labor Standards Act, the Govern- 
ment has experience and precedent in setting wages for agricultural workers 
under the Sugar Act. This act provides that fair and reasonable wages be deter- 
mined after investigation, due notice, and opportunity for hearings. In adminis- 
tering the ‘fair and reasonable” standard, the Department of Agriculture takes 
into account cost of living; price of sugar and its byproducts; income from sugar 
beets and cane; cost of production; and differences in growing conditions among 
various producing areas. 

3. User-nonuser differentials —Under present procedures, the prevailing wage 
rate is based on the rate paid to 40 percent of the domestic workers on survey 
farms regardless of whether they are employed on farms which also employ Mexi- 
cans or whether they are employed on farms which do not use braceros. However, 
BES studies indicate that, in the same area and for the same activities, there is a 
tendency for employers who use Mexicans to pay less than those who do not. 
These wage studies show that users paid less than nonusers in nearly half of the 
wage surveys examined between January 1957 and May 1959; no difference was 
reported in one-third of the instances; and in one-fifth of the cases users paid more. 
This supports the conclusion that prevailing wages, as presently determined, are 
based on wage rates which, in themselves, are partially influenced by the presence 
of Mexican nationals. 

4. Earnings of Mexican workers——-The Mexican Government has set a 50-cent 
minimum for braceros paid on an hourly basis. This standard is below existing 
wage levels in most areas where foreign workers are employed but above prevailing 
levels in the lower Rio Grande Valley in Texas, Arkansas Delta areas, and parts 
of New Mexico. 

Studies of earnings of Mexican workers have revealed that many paid on a piece- 
rate basis were not realizing the equivalent of 50 cents an hour. Therefore, in 
1958, the Bureau of Employment Security adopted a policy that workers of reason- 
able diligence must realize a minimum of 50 cents an hour or the piece rate must be 
adjusted to assure this. 

This does not, however, set an absolute minimum wage since 10 percent of the 
workers, who are presumed to be less diligent than others may earn less than 50 
cents an hour. Adjustment of piece rates to eliminate unsatisfactory earnings 
has been generally accomplished through negotiation with growers. 
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In addition, the Bureau adopted a policy to compare the average hourly earnings 
of Mexican piece-rate workers with time rates for similar work. If the average 
earnings of a group of workers appear to be lower than the prevailing hourly rate, 
the Bureau informs employers and consults with them in the appraisal of wage-rate 
actions or adjustments. Negotiated adjustments in piece rates have resulted 
under this arrangement. 


(d) Conditions of employment 


One of the reasons that shortages of labor cannot always be filled by American 
workers is that conditions of employment are less satisfactory than those offered 
foreign workers. Contract guarantees give Mexican workers a number of advan. 
tages; the principal ones are provided by the international agreement listed below- 

1. Transportation.—Transportation from migration centers in the Interior of 
Mexico to the border, as well as subsistence en route, is paid from a revolving 
fund to which employers contribute. Employers also arrange for transportation 
of braceros from the border to the work site. When the employer provides a bus 
or truck to pick up the worker at reception centers, the vehicle must meet rigid 
standards. Return transportation from work area to the worker’s home in 
Mexico is also the employer’s responsibility. 

Domestic migratory workers generally pay their own transportation to and 
from work areas. Employers frequently advance partial transportation costs, 
reimbursing themselves through payroll deductions. In some instances, em- 
ployers will offer return transportation to workers who remain until the end of 
the season. Domestic migrants are usually transported by crew leaders whose 
trucks are subject to ICC regulations if State lines are crossed. Many now 
travel in their own cars or by public transportation. 

2. Work guarantee.—The Mexican-worker contract guarantees the worker the 
opportunity to work on at least three-fourths of the work days in the contract 
period, which is usually for a minimum of 6 weeks. If the employer does not 
provide the guaranteed number of days of employment, the worker is paid the 
amount he would have earned had he worked. Under the contract, workers 
who are offered employment for less than 64 hours in any 2-week period, are 
entitled to subsistence, consisting of 3 meals per day or cash equivalent, for each 
8 hours less than 64. Domestic workers generally have no contract, work guar- 
antee, or subsistence allowance. 

3. Housing.—Foreign workers are provided free housing which must meet 
minimum standards of sanitation, space, cleanliness, ete., prescribed by the 
Bureau of Employment Security. Blankets and bedding must be provided, as 
well as cooking facilities separate from sleeping quarters in camps which do not 
have central feeding facilities. 

Housing for domestic workers varies greatly as to type and quality. Typi- 
cally, migrants carry their own bedding and cooking facilities. They are housed 
in small cabins or in rooms in partitioned barracks, either on the employer’s farms 
or in public camps. Many seek out rooms in small towns in rural areas. Migra- 
tory worker housing is subject to standards and inspection in States with farm 
labor camp codes. About half the States, including Arizona, California, and 
New Mexico, which employ large numbers of foreign workers, have laws or regu- 
lations that apply to farm labor camps, ranging from very limited to comprehen- 
sive regulations. Even in States with codes, inspection is limited or virtually 
impossible because of inadequate staff. Texas and Michigan are outstanding 
examples of States with high employment of domestic migrants and foreign 
workers without State codes, although local health ordinances may apply. To 
some extent the foreign-worker program has helped to improve standards of 
housing for domestic workers. Employers of Mexicans who also employ domestic 
workers often provide equivalent housing conditions for both. 

4. Wage guarantee.—Mexican-worker contracts specify a minimum wage based 
on the prevailing wage in the area of employment ascertained by the local employ- 
ment office. If the prevailing wage is found, on the basis of surveys, to be higher 
than the contract minimum, the worker must be paid the higher wage. If paid 
on a piece rate, the contract guarantees the worker at least $2 a day for the first 
48 hours of employment while he is learning. 

Domestic agricultural workers are not protected by a contract minimum. The 
wage and hour provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act do not cover agricul- 
ture. None of the State minimum-wage laws, except in Alaska, Hawaii, and 
Puerto Rico, apply to all agricultural workers. 

5. Insurance.—Employers of Mexican workers are required to provide insur- 
ance or establish sufficient financial responsibility to cover major occupational 
risks. They are obligated to pay all expenses for hospital, medical, and surgical 
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attention, and other similar services necessitated by occupational injury or di- 
sease. They must also pay for the workers’ subsistence during days the workers 
are unable to work because of illness or injury. Employers of Mexican nationals 
also Carry nonoccupational insurance for their workers, the cost of which is paid 
by deductions from wages. 

Domestic workers are not protected by occupational insurance except to the 
extent that they are covered by workmen’s compensation laws. Only Ohio and 
California have compulsory coverage of farmworkers. In certain other States 
(including Arizona), farmworkers engaged in mechanized occupations are covered. 

6. Performance guarantee.—The U.S. Government guarantees the performance 
by employers of the provisions of the Mexican’s work contract relating to wages 
and transportation. The worker may also contact the Mexican consul with re- 
spect to contract provisions, and they may elect their own representatives as 
spokesmen in dealing with employers. 

Unemployed domestic workers may contact the local employment office for 
preference in employment in cases where Mexican workers are employed. They 
have no protection regarding wages or working conditions except in three States 
which have wage collection laws which apply to agriculture. The California and 
Massachusetts laws apply specifically to farmworkers; Minnesota’s, to transient 
labor. Generally, domestic workers are not organized in unions. A crew leader 
may act as spokesman for workers or as intermediary between workers and em- 
ployers. 


(e) Recruitment and availability of domestic workers 


1. Recruitment efforts.—Section 503(3) provides that reasonable efforts must be 
made to attract domestic workers at wages and standards of work comparable to 
those offered to foreign workers as a condition for recruiting foreign labor. 

Bureau of Employment Security procedures require employers seeking foreign 
workers to file orders which are treated as requests for domestic workers. They 
are circulated in interstate clearance, but generally are not filled, presumably 
because workers are needed in supply States at the same time. The number of 
foreign workers authorized and the prevailing wage must be posted in public 
places. If, during the contract period, qualified domestic workers become avail- 
able for jobs held by Mexican workers, the employment office has the responsi- 
bility to refer them to employers using foreign workers, and the employer is 
obligated to employ them. 

It is the Bureau’s policy to require employers of foreign labor to participate in 
efforts to obtain domestic workers. There is evidence, however, that Many users 
of foreign workers do not make as great an effort as those who rely on domestic 
workers. Employers successful in recruiting domestic workers offer competitive 
wages, housing suitable for family groups, participate in dayhaul, youth programs 
and other local recruitment efforts. Many of them send agents to supply States 
to participate with the employment service in positive recruitment efforts. They 
try to make preseason arrangements with crew leaders through the annual worker 
plan. 

On the other hand, some employers of foreign labor make only token efforts 
to cooperate in obtaining domestic workers. For example, in one of the major 
agricultural areas, more than 80 percent of the workers engaged in harvesting 
tomatoes—generally a popular crop for domestic workers—are foreign, while in 
the same area only about 6 percent of the workers in other crops are foreign. 
Evidently, employers in the tomato crop are substantially withdrawn from the 
domestie labor market. In many instances, housing is built only for single males 
which deters use of domestic workers who are in family groups. Artificial short- 
ages May exist in these areas because of unsuitable housing facilities. 

Studies of the Department of Labor have shown that wage rates paid to domes- 
tic workers by farmers who use Mexicans are generally lower than those paid by 
nonusers for comparable work in the same area. This indicates that employers 
of foreign labor frequently do not make the same effort as other employers in 
competing for domestic farm workers. 

2. Wage payment to domestic workers.—In carrying out the provisions of section 
503(3) of Public Law 78, the Bureau of Employment Security requires users of 
Mexican workers to offer the same wages to domestic as to foreign workers. 
However, domestic workers who are employed at a lower wage prior to the time 
Mexican workers are recruited do not necessarily receive an increase when higher 
paid Mexicans arrive on the job. Reports from some areas show American workers 
being paid $0.35 and $0.40 per hour for chopping cotton on the same farms where 
Mexicans receive the contract minimum of $0.50 an hour. 
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(f) International relations 


Would the nonrenewal of the Mexican farm labor program have an adverse 
effect on relations between the United States and Mexico? It is difficult to answer 
this question with certainty. On one hand, it can be assumed that Mexico 
strongly favors the program because of the economic benefits it derives. On the 
other hand, there are some aspects of the program over which Mexico has some 
reservations. 

All things considered, it is probably accurate to conclude—on the basis of private 
as well as public information—that the Government of Mexico, notwithstanding 
these reservations, would regret and possibly resent the termination of the pro- 
gramin 1961. This could have an adverse effect on relations between Mexico and 
the United States. 

Another international consideration is the possibility of a large-scale recurrence 
of wetbacks if Public Law 78 is not renewed. Such a development would be 
unfortunate for our own domestic workers, for the wetbacks themselves, and for 
the two Governments involved. Still another possibility, if Public Law 78 were 
to be terminated, would be the recruitment of Mexicans under Publie Law 414, 
the Immigration and Nationality Act, but under procedures and conditions less 
desirable than Public Law 78. 

However, these considerations should not constitute a conclusive argument in 
favor of extending Public Law 78. The Congress of the United States should 
assess the Mexican farm labor program on its own merits and in terms of its impact 
on the agricultural economy and the labor force of the United States. 


IlI RECOMMENDATIONS 


(a) Continuation of program 


The Mexican farm labor program, administered under the terms of Publie Law 
78, has always been thought of as an emergeney program designed to meet a 
temporary need for supplementary agricultural labor. Although the law was 
amended several times, its basic purpose was never changed. It is still intended 
to relieve temporary shortages of unskilled labor. 

Do the original arguments in favor of the bracero program still apply? In the 
judgment of the committee, it is impossible to give a definitive and unqualified 
answer to this question. On the one hand, it can be argued that all of the labor 
needs of American agriculture are not, and in the foreseeable future will not be 
available from domestic sources. On the other hand, it can be contended that the 
shortage of domestic agricultural labor does not constitute a real emergency, 
except in certain crops and areas and that, even in these specific cases, the shortage 
is not unavoidable. More specifically, there is reason to believe that the real or 
presumed shortage of domestic agricultural labor could in large measure eventually 
be eliminated if more satisfactory wages and conditions of work were offered to 
domestic farmworkers and if the farm labor market operated on a more rational 
basis. 

Furthermore, the renewal of Public Law 78 without changes in 1961 would 
almost certainly tend to postpone the adoption of necessary reforms and would 
tend to increase rather than diminish the shortage of domestie farm labor. 

The arguments for and against the renewal of Public Law 78 are not entirely 
conclusive. Asa practical judgment, however, the committee has concluded that 
on balance, the case in favor of renewing Public Law 78 on a temporary basis is 
more conclusive than the arguments against its renewal. 

However, the committee doubts whether it is pessible to prevent adverse effect 
on our citizen agricultural work force by such use of imported workers until and 
unless the law provides the necessary enforceable authority to prevent adverse 
effect. Part II of this report shows clearly the continuing problems in adminis- 
tering the law as presently written. In order to provide effective tools by which 
the Secretary of Labor may continue to authorize the orderly importation of 
Mexican nationals only where necessary and justified, the committee has incor- 
porated in this part of the report, its recommendations for changes in Public 
Law 78. The committee’s support of a temporary renewal of Public Law 78 is 
conditioned on its being substantially amended so as to prevent adverse effect, 
insure utilization of the domestic work force and limit use of Mexicans to unskilled 
seasonal jobs. 

To overcome the shortcomings of Public Law 78, several basic principles need 
to be established and incorporated into the legislation. This may be done in a 
preamble, or by means of amendments to specific sections of the law. These 
principles are included in the recommendations in items (b) through(f) listed 
below. 
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(b) Limitations on use of Mexican nationals 
1) The legislation should clearly confine the use of Mexicans to necessary crops 
in temporary labor shortage situations and to unskilled, nonmachine jobs. To 
accomplish this, the committee recommends that the law be amended to: (a) pro- 
hibit employment of Mexicans in specific occupations involving year-round 
employment such as ranch hands, general farmhands, and other types of non- 
seasonal employment; (b) prohibit employment of Mexicans in machine operations 
such as sorting and packing mi chines, tractors, irrigation equipment, ete.; and 
c) delete present provision authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to designate 
“necessary’’ crops on which Mexicans can be used, unless this provision can be 
clarified and implemented. To avoid undue hardship to growers who have been 
employing Mexicans in eategories (a) and (b), provision might be made for a 
gradual termination of such employment over a l-vear period. 


(c) Recruitment and availability of domestic labor 

(1) The law should authorize the Secretary of Labor to take such action as 
may be necessary to insure active competition for the available supply of domestic 
agricultural workers. The objective of the Secretary should be to reduce reliance 
on Mexiean labor. Some ways in which this could be done include (a) limit the 
ratio of Mexicans to domestic workers on individual farms, (6) and limit the 
number of Mexicans in any particular crop area to a specific proportion based 
upon previous years’ experience. 

(2) Sections 503(1) and 503(3) of Public Law 78, both of which relate to the 
availability of domestie labor, should be combined. The test of availability of 
domestie labor, which must be made before the use of foreign workers may be 
authorized, should be clarified and strengthened. The law should clearly stipulate 
that the primary responsibility for the recruitment of domestic workers rests with 
the employer himself. The law should direct the Secretary of Labor not to 
certify as to the unavailability of domestic labor unless: (a) employers have 
undertaken positive and direct recruitment efforts in addition to the efforts of the 
publie employment offices. Such efforts should be made sufficiently in advance 
of the need. They might include, but not be restricted to, publicizing needs, 
participation in day hauls, providing adequate housing and transportation; 
(b) employment conditions offered are equivalent to those provided by other 
employers in the area who successfully recruit and retain domestic workers; 
(c) domestie workers are provided benefits which are equivalent to those given 
Mexican nationals, i.e., transportation, housing, insurance, subsistence, employ- 
ment guarantees, etc.; (d) employers of Mexican nationals offer and pay domestic 
workers in their employment no less than the wage rate paid to Mexican labor. 
(d) Adverse effect criteria 

The test of adverse effect on wages and employment which, if threatened, 
precludes authorization of Mexican workers should be more specific. The 
Secretary should be directed to establish specific criteria for judging adverse 
effect including, but not limited to: (@) failure of wages and earnings in activities 
and areas using Mexicans to advance with wage increases generally; (b) the rela- 
tionship between Mexican employment trends and wage trends in areas using 
Mexican workers; (c) differences in wage and earning levels of workers on farms 
using Mexican labor compared with nonusers. 


(e) Wages 

The Seeretarv should be authorized to establish wages for Mexicans at no less 
than the prevailing domestic farm rate in the area or in the closest similar area for 
like work, and no less than a rate necessary to avoid adverse effect on domestic 
rates. 
(f) General rule 

While there is inherent authority to issue implementing regulations, Public Law 
78 should be amended to include specifically a provision authorizing the Secre- 
tary to promulgate such rules and regulations as he deems necessary to effectuate 
the requirements of the law. 
(g) Administrative procedures 

Although many of the problems in connection with the Mexican farm labor 
program can be resolved only by changes in Public Law 78, there is much that 
can be done through administrative procedures. It is believed that additional 
progress could be made if adequate staff resources were available so that the 
Secretary could make the fullest use of the authority he does have to evaluate 
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carefully all requests for foreign labor. Emphasis should also be given to develop- 
ing procedures and regulations which will avoid, to the greatest extent possible, 
adverse effect in their employment. 

It is recognized that many facets of the Mexican importation program have 
been decentralized and that other parts of the program are administered through 
the affiliated State agencies and their local offices. While this undoubtedly results 
in economies, there is also a serious danger that local pressures and considerations 
may distort the original intent of the program. It is therefore suggested that 
sufficient controls and checks be developed to offset this possibility. 

For more effective administration of the compliance aspects of the importation 
program, consideration should be given to the possibility of punitive action against 
violators which would be less severe than complete withdrawal of Mexicans, 
Failure to provide less severe penalties often results in no punitive action at all. 

It is recommended that a tripartite advisory committee be established to advise 
the Secretary on the Mexican farm labor program. The committee should con- 
sist of representatives of management and labor in equal numbers and of publie 
members. 

In recommending changes in Public Law 78, and in the administration of the 
law, the committee is mindful that these proposed changes will not, of themselves, 
solve the longstanding and complicated manpower problems of American agri- 
culture and may not substantially improve the wages and working conditions of 
domestic farm labor. These recommendations should therefore be considered 
minimal in nature. 

Mr. GLENN E. Garrett, 

Msgr. Grorce G. Hiaains, 

Mr. Epwarp J. Turse, 

Dr. Rurvus B. von KLeErNsmip, 
Consultants to the Secretary. 


WILLIAM MIRENGOFF, 
Executive Secretary. 





PREPARED STATEMENT OF First UNITARIAN Society, Mapison, Wis. 


The Social Action Committee of the First Unitarian Society of Madison, Wis., 
urges the enactment of Federal laws necessary to ameliorate the conditions of 
migrant labor. 

Although it is true that the mobility of labor—the opportunity to seek and 
obtain a better life in another community or another State—is an important part 
of our democracy and our economy, the suggestion that the life lived by the aver- 
age migrant worker, so fraught with special hazards, so lacking in the ordinary 
protections and rights enjoyed by others, constitutes a ‘‘better’’ life for anyone 
in the United States, is a reflection of our democracy and our economy. It must 
be recognized that migraney is inherently undesirable. 

We recommend that a study be undertaken to consider ways of dealing with 
the special economic and social problems of these migrant groups in their home 
States. Direct Federal assistance to the States should be considered so that more 
local opportunity may be provided for the migrant groups or assistance given them 
in permanent relocation. 

We feel other forms of labor should be substituted for migrant labor. We 
recognize that this weuld doubtless raise the cost of the crops involved but we, 
as consumers, prefer to accept this added cost rather than profit by the exploita- 
tion of the migrant. 

Meanwhile immediate measures to ameliorate present conditions of migrant 
labor should include the following: 

(1) The extension of minimum wage laws to include the migrant worker. 
This measure must be as inclusive as possible since most migrants are em- 
ployed only a few weeks a year by any single employer. 

(2) Adequate housing must be assured for all migrant labor. 

(3) Measures to insure conditions more conducive to the health and safety 
of the migrant and his family. Some form of workmen’s compensation should 
be provided. 

(4) A minimum age, not lower than 12 years, should be provided by 
Federal law. 

(5) Measures to insure adequate education and supervision of children 
should be instituted. Federal assistance should be given to local communi- 
ties so that summer schools can be provided for migrant children. 
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(Remarks of Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., of New Jersey, on 
introduction of housing legislation for migratory farm workers :) 


HovusInG FoR MicgRATORY FARM LABOR 


Mr. WILLIAMs of New Jersey. Mr. President, I introduce for appropriate ref- 
erence a bill to help provide better housing for our migratory agricultural work- 
ers. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be printed in the Record at the 
conclusion of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING Orricer. The bill will be received and appropriately referred ; 
and, without objection, the bill will be printed in the Record at the conclusion of 
the remarks of the Senator from New Jersey. 

(See exhibit 1.) 

The bill (S. 2928) to amend title V of the Housing Act of 1949 to provide 
financial assistance for the provision of housing and related facilities for migra- 
tory farm labor, introduced by Mr. Williams of New Jersey, was received, read 
twice by its title, and referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. President, in essence, this bill attempts to 
stimulate activity in the construction and improvement of housing for migratory 
workers by authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to insure commercial loans 
up to $35 million a year for this type of housing. The concepts employed are 
similar to those which have proved so successful under the Federal Housing 
Administration’s insurance program for home loans. 

The bill also authorizes the establishment of a $25 million revolving fund 
from which direct loans may be made to farmers, farmers’ associations and 
State or county governments wishing to provide migrant housing on a nonprofit 
basis. 

Mr. President, I regard this bill, together with the proposed legislation I 
introduced last week to provide Federal assistance for the education of the 
migratory workers and their children, as a workable approach toward two very 
serious problems ; namely, housing and education. 

Our migratory workers face many problems, and I believe that action must 
be taken in these specific areas, for they are among the most important in the 
migrants’ life, relating, as they do, to their homes. 

These migrant workers are on the road, far from whatever permanent home 
they may have, for most of the months of the year. They are the perennial 
strangers in our midst, spending a few weeks here, a few months there, al- 
Ways moving to the immutable laws of season and crop. 

In such circumstances, the house in which they live takes on special meaning 
and importance. It is all they can cling to in a town they will never get to know 
as we know the communities in which we live. 

Yet from what was seen in six States visited by the Subcommittee on Migratory 
Labor, it is obvious that entirely too many migratory workers still do not have 
access to adequate and clean shelter. To many farmers, the migrant is a tem- 
porary visitor, and they believe that their investment in housing should be kept 
to a minimum, often a very bare minimum. The subcommittee has seen shacks 
which have been made somewhat livable by the migrants; we have also seen 
buildings which had been occupied by entire families until condemned by State 
agencies. 

On the other hand, we have also seen earnest and very encouraging efforts by 
some growers to provide good housing despite slim profit margins and with no 
assurance that their competitors will provide equally good housing. 

We have seen, for example, camps in which central dining areas were provided, 
in which rooms were painted in attractive colors, and in which sanitary facilities 
were new, Well maintained, and adequate. One grower told us that his model 
camp Was a source of pride to him. He also said that it helped attract a steady 
supply of skilled workers to his farm each year, thus decreasing the rate of 
turnover and replacement costs. 

To help such growers—and others who would provide such facilities if they 
had adequate capital—I introduce this bill today. 

I think, Mr. President, it is worth emphasizing the very real and substantial 
benefits of this bill to the farmer employing migratory labor in terms of worker 
morale, willingness to work, stability, efficiency, and the rate and cost of worker 
dropouts and replacements. 

I believe this bill and the ones on education, unlike many other divisive legis 
lative proposals, have the happy merit of serving the interests of both groups 
concerned—the migrants and the farmers themselves. 
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While the advantages of having good housing are apparent to many employers 
of migrant labor, there are, unfortunately, several stumbling blocks in the way 
of its attainment. 

It is not only, or perhaps even primarily, a problem because of the temporary 
stay of the migrant. In some areas this is no doubt true, but in other areas the 
migrant worker is almost a year-round phenomenon, and there are a good many 
large employers of migratory workers who could profitably provide better housing, 
and who would like to do so. 

Why do they not? 

Those who are normally considered financially sound often find there are no 
lending institutions interested in financing migrant-worker housing even at going 
interest rates. Migrant-worker housing is called a poor investment risk by 
lenders, and one ean easily imagine how poor a risk it is in comparison with 
the risk of financing normal, year-round residential housing in rural areas. It 
is difficult even to find capital for such housing; imagine how much more difficult 
it is to find capital for migrant-worker housing. 

For these reasons, the bill provides for guaranteed loans up to $35 million 
to take the risk out of this type of investment, and thus facilitate the flow of 
more mortgage money into this vitally needed kind of housing. 

The first section of the bill provides for the insurance of commercial loans to 
any person up to 90 percent of the estimated value for the construction or heha- 
bilitation of housing and related facilities, such as clinics or infirmaries. 

It places the FHA limit of 6 percent interest on the loan and a limit of 1 per- 
cent on service charges by the borrower to the Government. 

The second section of the bill permits a farmer, farmers’ association, or a 
State or county government to obtain direct loans from a $25 million revolving 
fund, provided that the housing is operated on a nonprofit basis, with rental 
charges limited to the cost of providing reasonable maintenance. 

The applicant must also be unable to secure the necessary funds from other 
sources and must satisfy the Secretary of Agriculture that the construction will 
be economical, without elaborate or extravagant designs or materials. 

Mr. President, I believe the provisions I have outlined constitute a sound 
approach to the housing problems of our migratory workers. And while it is a 
good bill in its present form, I certainly hope it will be made even better by the 
committee when it is taken up for consideration. 

It is my earnest hope, Mr. President, that this bill will receive early and 
favorable consideration by the committee to which it is referred. The migrant 
workers needs legislation of this character. The farmers need it. and we need 
to see at long last that they get it. 


“(EXHIBIT 1] 
“S. 2928 


“A BILL To amend title V of the Housing Act of 1949 to provide financial assistance for 
the provision of housing and related migratory farm labor 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assembled, That title V of the Housing Act of 1949 is 
amended by adding at the end thereof the following new sections: 


“ “INSURANCE OF LOANS FOR THE PROVISION OF HOUSING AND RELATED FACILITIES FOR 
MIGRATORY FARM LABOR 


‘Sec. 514. (a) The Secretary is authorized to insure and make commitments 
to insure loans made by lenders other than the United States to any person for 
the purpose of providing housing and related facilities for migratory farm labor 
in accordance with terms and conditions substantially identical with those speci- 
fied in section 502: except that— 

“*(1) no such loan shall be insured in an amount in excess of 90 per centum 
of the estimated value of the structures and facilities with respect to which the 
loan is made after the construction thereof or the proposed improvements are 
made; 

“*(2) no such loan shall be insured if it bears interest at a rate in excess of 
6 per centum per annum; 

_ “*(3) the borrower shall be required to pay such insurance charges as the 
Secretary deems proper but not to exceed 1 per centum per annum of the prin- 
cipal amount of the loan; 


; 
; 
’ 
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“*(4) the insurance coutracts and agreements with respect to any loan may 
contain provisions for servicing the loan by the Secretary or by the lender, and 
for the purchase by the Secretary of the loan if it is not in default, on such terms 
and conditions as the Secretary may prescribe; and 

“*(5) the Secretary may take mortgages creating a lien running to the United 
States for the benefit of the insurance fund referred to in subsection (b) notwith- 
standing the fact that the note may be held by the lender or his assignee. 

“*(b) The Secretary shall utilize the insurance fund created by section 11 of 
the Bankhead-Jones Farm Tenant Act (7 U.S.C. 1005a) and the provisions of 
hection 13 (b) and (c¢) of such Act (17 U.S.C. 1005¢c (b) and (c) to discharge 
obligations under insurance contracts made pursuant to this section, and 

“*(1) the Secretary may utilize the insurance fund to pay taxes, insurance, 
and other expenses to protect the security for loans which have been insured 
hereunder and to acquire such security property at foreclosure sale or otherwise ; 

“*(2) the notes and security therefor acquired by the Secretary under insur- 
ance contracts made pursuant to this section shall become a part of the insurance 
fund. Loans insured under this section may be held in the fund and collected in 
accordance with their terms or may be sold and reinsured. All proceeds from 
such collections, including the liquidation of security and the proceeds of sales, 
shall become a part of the insurance fund ; and 

“*(3) one-half of all insurance charges shall become a part of the insurance 
fund. The other half of such charges shall be deposited in the Treasury of the 
United States and shall be available for administrative expenses of the Farmers 
Home Administration, to be transferred annually to and become merged with any 
appropriation for such expenses. 

“*(e) Any contract of insurance executed by the Secretary under this section 
shall be an obligation of the United States and incontestable except for fraud or 
misrepresentation of which the holder of the contract has actual knowledge. 

“*(d) The aggregate amount of the principal obligations of the loans insured 
under this section shall not exceed $35 million in any one fiscal year. 

“*(e) Amounts made available pursuant to section 513 of this Act shall be 
available for administrative expenses incurred under this section. 

‘*(f) As used in this section— 

“*(1) the term “housing” means (A) new structures suitable for dwelling use 
by migratory farm labor, and (B) existing structures which can be made suitable 
for dwelling use by migratory farm labor by rehabilitation, alteration, conver- 
sion, or improvements; 

“*(2) the term “related facilities” means (A) new structures suitable for use 
as dining halls, community rooms or buildings, or intirmaries, or for other essen- 
tial service facilities and (B) existing structures which can be made suitable for 
the above uses by rehabilitation, alteration, conversion, or improvement; and 

“*(3) the term “person” means any individual, partnership, association, busi- 
ness trust, corporation, or unincorporated organization. 


“ “DIRECT LOANS FOR THE PROVISION OF HOUSING AND RELATED FACILITIES FOR 
MIGRATORY FARM LABOR 


““Spe. 515. (a) The Secretary is authorized to make loans to the owner of any 
farm, any association of farmers, and any State or political subdivision thereof 
for the provision of housing and related facilities for migratory farm labor. 
except that no such loan shall be made unless (A) the applicant shows that he 
or it is unable to secure the necessary funds from other sources upon terms and 
conditions equally as favorable as the terms and conditions applicable to loans 
under this section, (B) the Secretary finds that the construction will be under- 
taken in an economical manner, and that it will not be of elaborate or extrava- 
gant design or materials, and (C) the applicant agrees that any income in the 
form of rent derived from housing and related facilities provided under this 
section shall not exceed an amount necessary to defray reasonable maintenance 
COSTS. 

“*(b) Any loan under this section may be in an amount not exceeding 98 
per centum of the total development cost, as determined by the Secretary; shall 
be secured in such manner and be repaid within such period, not exceeding fifty 
years, as may be determined by him; and shall bear interest at a rate determined 
by him which shall be not more than the higher of (A) 2% per centum per an- 
num, or (B) the total of one-qaurter of 1 per centum added to the average annual 
interest rate on all interest-bearing obligations of the United States then form- 
ing a part of the public debt as computed at the end of the fiscal year next pre- 
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ceding the date on which the loan is made, and adjusted to the nearest one-eighth 
of 1 per centum. 

“*(e) There is authorized to be appropriated not to exceed $25,000,000 which 
shall constitute a revolving fund to be used by the Secretary in carrying out this 
section. The amount outstanding from such fund at any one time for related 
facilities shall not exceed $3,000,000. 

“*(d) As used in this section— 

“*(1) the term “housing” means (A) new structures suitable for dwelling 
use by migratory farm labor, and (B) existing structures which can be made 
suitable for dwelling use by migratory farm labor by rehabilitation, alteration, 
conversion, or improvement: 

“*(2) the term “development cost” means costs of construction of housing and 
of other related facilities, and of the land on which it is located, including neces- 
sary site improvement: 

“*(3) the term “construction” means erection of new structures or rehabilita- 
tion, alteration, conversion, or improvement of existing structures; and 

“*(4) the term “related facilities’ means (A) new structures suitable for use 
as dining halls, community rooms or buildings, or infirmaries or for other 
essential service facilities, and (B) existing structures which can be made suit- 
able for the above uses by rehabilitation, alteration, conversion. or improvement.’ 

“Sec 2. Title V of the Housing Act of 1949 is further amended— 

“(1) by inserting in section 506(a) ‘and sections 514 and 515,’ immediately 
following the phrase ‘501 to 504, inclusive,’ each place that such phrase appears ; 

“(2) by striking out ‘under this title’ in section 507 and inserting in lieu 
thereof ‘under sections 501 to 504, inclusive’ : 

“(3) by inserting in section 510(c) ‘and section 515,’ immediately following 
the phrase ‘502 to 505, inclusive,’ ; and 

“(4) by adding after ‘section 504(b)’ in section 511 the phrase ‘and section 
515.’ 

“Sec. 3. The first paragraph of section 24 of the Federal Reserve Act (12 
U.S.C. 371) is amended by inserting after ‘the Act of August 28, 1937, as amended’ 
the following: ‘, or title V of the Housing Act of 1949, as amended’.” 


Remarks of Senator Harrison A. Williams, Jr., of New Jersey, on 
introduction of legislation for education of migratory workers and 
their children: 


PROPOSED LEGISLATION FOR EDUCATION OF MIGRATORY WORKERS AND THEIR 
CHILDREN 


Mr. WILLIAMS of New Jersey. Mr. President. I introduce, for appropriate ref- 
erence, two bills to alleviate the serious educational problems that have come 
to light as a result of the investigations of the Labor and Public Welfare Com- 
mittee’s Special Subcommittee on Migratory Labor. 

The legislation provides for a modest program of Federal assistance to help 
overcome the unique problems and added burdens connected with the education 
of the children of our migratory workers and to help improve the fundamental 
education of the migratory workers themselves. 

I ask unanimous consent that the two bills, together with a brief summary of 
the bills and a table of State participation, be printed in the Record at the con- 
clusion of my remarks and that the bills lie at the desk until Friday evening of 
this week so that other Senators who wish to become cosponsors may do so. 

The Vice PRESIDENT. The bills will be received and appropriately referred: 
and, without objection, the bills and statement will be printed in the Record, aud 
the bills will lie at the desk until Friday evening of this week. 

The bills, introduced by Mr. Williams, of New Jersey, were received, read 
twice by their titles, and referred to the Committee on Labor and Public Wel- 
fare, as follows: 

“S. 2864. A bill to provide certain payments to assist in providing improved 
educational opportunities for children of migrant agricultural employees; and 

“S, 2865. A bill to provide grants for adult education for migrant agricultural 
employees.” 

(See exhibit 1.) 

Mr. WiL.tiAMs of New Jersey. Since August last year the subcommittee has 
been conducting a full study of the problems besetting the more than 1 million 
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men, women and children who perform an indispensable service in providing 
every one of us with the agricultural necessities of life by traveling from State 
to State to meet the uniquely heavy seasonal demands of the agricultural 
industry. 

The migratory agricultural workers have often been called our most dis- 
placed and forgotten people. Although considerable progress has been made in 
recent decades through the determined efforts of State and local governments, 
private organizations and the farmers themselves, the migrant workers still 
suffer many privations in the area of income, housing, health and community 
acceptance. 

But perhaps the greatest privation lies in the field of education, particularly 
for the thousands of children who follow their parents from crop to crop and 
who, in many cases, rarely see the inside of a school building. 

Even in the best of circumstances the constant movement of these migrant 
children is enough to insure a serious lag in their educational lives. When 
you add to that the problem of their special environment and upbringing, the 
fact that they often are needed to work in the fields to help supplement the 
meager family income, the fact that some parents are unaware of the import- 
ance of education, the language barrier frequently present, and the financial 
difficulty confronting many communities which are suddenly overwhelmed for 
brief periods by an influx of large numbers of migrant children, it is not hard 
to appreciate the scope and depth of the problem. 

The first bill I have introduced attempts to meet this obvious and vital need 
for providing the children of our migratory workers with better educational 
opportunities. The other bill is a small program to help provide the workers 
themselves with a start in practical education. 

I have been gratified to note, Mr. President, the number of farmers who 
have begun to recognize the benefits to them of having educational opportunities 
available in their area for migrant children. 

During the field hearings held last fall through Michigan, Wisconsin, and 
Minnesota in the Midwest, and in New York, New Jersey, and Pennsylvania, 
l had occasion to talk to many growers who cited, time after time, the major 
“headache” and expense resulting from a high and rapid turnover in their 
migrant working force. Not only did many growers suffer from the problem 
of having to “break in” a whole new migrant population from year to year, but 
they often had to suffer the cost and loss of efficiency caused by a steady stream 
of departures during the course of a single season. 

They were also faced with the danger of serious accidents to small children 
left to their own designs in the field and with the problem of providing care 
for the children or losing the full efforts of their parents. 

Against this backdrop, many farmers who were fortunate enough to be located 
in an area that provided good educational facilities for migrant children told 
me how many migrant families returned year after year to the same farms 
because “here our children can get an education.” 

Personal experience has taught these farmers what a stabilizing influence an 
educational program can have in their community. It decreases the turnover, 
and consequently the expense of finding replacements. It provides a happier 
and more willing work force. And perhaps not least important, it helps give 
the farmers themselves a peace of mind they might not otherwise enjoy. 

Unfortunately, however, despite the manifest value to the migrant, the farmer 
and the community of providing good educational opportunities, it is often im- 
possible to do so under existing conditions. 

States like Texas with approximately 95,000 domestic migrants at the peak 
season, or California with around 59,000, or Florida with more than 25,000, 
simply do not have the funds, instructional capacity or classroom space to cope 
with the educational needs presented by such an influx. The number of children 
accompanying these workers can be calculated on the basis of estimates by the 
Department of Labor that there is approximately one child for every five 
workers. 

It is too much to expect States and local communities to be able to absorb large 
numbers of migrant children into their existing educational systems for rela- 
tively brief periods of the year. Most schools are overcrowded and understaffed 
as it is, and it is hardly surprising that even the most dedicated community can 
do very little to shoulder this added and heavy burden. 

This is true in our hard-pressed urban areas; the problem is even more acute 
in the rural sections of the country. It is also understandable that many com- 
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munities find it hard to rouse sufficient concern over what is, to them, a transitory 
problem. 

But it can be emphatically said that this is far from a transitory problem for 
the migrant children. It is an everyday problem—every day of their lives. 

Mr. President, I intend to make these bills the subject of public hearings by 
the Subcommittee on Migratory Labor during the early part of this session. I 
am sure that many valuable suggestions will be received from interested wit- 
nesses and agency officials for improving this legislation. It is my hope, Mr. 
President, on the basis of the considerable information already received on the 
subject and the comments we will receive in the coming hearings, that legisla- 
tion dealing with the improvement of educational opportunities for the migrant 
workers and their children will be perfected and reported favorable during the 
course of this session. 

Passage of this legislation would be a small token of recognition for the many 
years of silent toil by our migratory workers, 


“ExHIBIT I 
“S. 2864 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
States of America in Congress assembled— 


“SHORT TITLE 


“Srcrion 1. This Act may be cited as the ‘Migrant Children Educational As- 
sistance Act of 1960.’ 
“Findings and purpose of Act 


“Spo. 2. The Congress hereby reaffirms the principle and declares that the 
States and local communities have and must retain control over and primary 
responsibility for public education. The Congress recognizes, however, that the 
interstate movement of migrant agricultural employees imposes severe burdens 
on local educational agencies in discharging their responsibilities with respect to 
the education of the children of such employees who temporarily reside within 
their school districts. It is therefore the purpose of this Act to provide assistance 
to local educational agencies in providing education to the children of migrant 
agricultural employees, and to provide for certain planning grants to the States 
to improve such education. 


“Federal control of education prohibited 


“Sec. 3. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any 
department, agency, officer. or employee of the United States to exercise any 
direction, supervision, or control over the curriculum, program of instruction, 
administration, or personnel of any educational institution or school system. 


“Definitions 


“Sec. 4. As used in this act— 

“(1) the term ‘local educational agency’ means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and 
direction of free public education in a county, township, independent. or other 
school district located within a State, and includes any State agency which 
directly operates and maintains facilities for providing free public education: 

“(2) the term ‘child’ means any child who is within the age limits for which 
the applicable local educational agency provides free public education: 

“(3) the term ‘parent’ includes a legal guardian or other person in loco 
parentis; 

“(4) the term ‘migrant agricultural employee’ means an individual employed 
in agriculture, as defined in section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 
1938 (29 U.S.C. 203(f)), or performing agricultural labor, as defined in section 
3121(g) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(f)), on a seasonal 
or other temporary basis in a State where such individual does not maintain a 
permanent residence, and for the purposes of this Act maintaining a permanent 
residence shall include the ownership of real property by either such individual 
or the spouse of such individual; 
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“(5) the term ‘Commissioner’ means the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation ; 

“(6) the term ‘average daily current expenditures per public school child’ 
means the total current expenditures for a State’s public elementary and sec- 
ondary schools during a particular year divided by the product of the average 
daily attendance in such schools during such year times the number of schooldays 
in such year; the term ‘current expenditures’ means expenditures for free public 
education in such schools to the extent that such expenditures are made from 
current revenues, except that such term does not include any such expenditure 
for the acquisition of land, the erection of facilities, interest, or debt service; 
and for the purposes of payments under title I for attendance during any aca- 
demic year the Commissioner shall determine and use the average daily current 
expenditures per public school child for the year preceding such academic year ; 

“(7) the term ‘institution of higher education’ means any such institution 
which is accredited as such by a nationally recognized accrediting agency; and 

“(8) the term ‘migrant agricultural employee State’ means any State which 
has— 

“(A) at least five counties with one hundred or more but less than five hundred 
such employees in each such county; 

“(B) at least two counties with one hundred or more but less than five hun- 
dred such employees in each such county and one county with five hundred or 
more but less than three thousand such employees; 

“(C) at least two counties with five hundred or more but less than three 
thousand such employees in each such county; or 

“(D) at least one county with three thousand or more such employees: 


and determinations for the purpose of this definition shall be made for the most 
recent year that satisfactory population figures are available from reliable 
sources, 


“Administration 


“Sec. 5. (a) The Commissioner shall administer this Act, and he may make 
such regulations and perform such other functions as he finds necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall include in his annual report to the Congress a 
full report of the administration of his functions under this Act, including a 
detailed statement of disbursements. 


“TITLE I—PAYMENTS TO LOCAT EDUCATION AGENCIES FOR ASSISTANCE IN EDUCATING 
CHILDREN OF MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 


“Appropiations authorized 


“Sec. 101. There are authorized to be appropriated for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1960, and for the four succeeding fiscal years, such amounts as may be 
necessary to carry out the provisions of this title. 


“Payments 


‘ 


“Sec. 102. (a) Upon application in accordance with the provisions of this 
section for the school year beginning in 1960, or for any of the four succeed- 
ing school years. by a local educational agency in any State, the Commissioner 
shall pay to such agency an amount equal to 75 percent with respect to the 
school years beginning in 1960 and 1961 and 50 percent with respect to the school 
years beginning in 1962, 1963, and 1964, of the average daily current expenditures 
per public school child, for the State in which such agency is located, for each 
day’s attendance in excess of 10 during such school year in the free public ele 
mentary or secondary schools of such agency, by a child of a parent who is a 
migrant agricultural employee. 

“(b) Payments under this section shall be made for attendance during the 
regular school year beginning in 1960, and the four succeeding school years, and 
may be made at such intervals as the Commissioner deems appropriate. Such 
payments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Department of 
the Treasury and prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting 
Office. 

“(e) An application under the provisions of this section shall be in such form 
and contain such information as may be required by the Commissioner to carry 
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out the provisions of this section, and the Commissioner may require such addi- 
tional information and reports at such intervals during the school year as he 
deems necessary. 


“TITLE II—GRANTS FOR SUMMER SCHOOLS FOR CHILDREN OF PARENTS WHO ARE 
MIGRANT AGRICULTURAL EMPLOYEES 


“Appropriations 


“Sec. 201. There is authorized to be appropriated $300,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years, for grants 
under the provisions of this title. 


“Allotments and grants 


“Sec. 202. Amounts appropriated pursuant to section 301 for any fiscal year 
shall be allotted among the migrant agricultural employee States on the basis 
of their relative populations of migrant agricultural employees for the most 
recent year that such populations are available from reliable sources. A State’s 
allotment under this section shall be available during the year for which made 
and the succeeding fiscal year for payments in accordance with the provisions of 
this title for the operating costs of conducting necessary summer school sessions 
for children of migrant agricultural employees. As used in this section the 
term ‘operating costs’ includes all ordinary costs of operation other than any 
costs for the acquisition of facilities or costs related to any such acquisition. 


“Application and payments 


“Sec. 208. The Commissioner shall approve any application for funds provided 
under this title if such application— 

“(1) is from a local educational agency or an institution of higher education 
within a State; 

“(2) sets out the summer school program, and the necessity therefor, the 
operating costs of such summer school, and the amount needed under the pro- 
visions of this title to defray such costs; and 

“(3) provides that such agency or institution will make such reports, in such 
form, and containing such information as the Commissioner may from time to 
time reasonably require, and, to assure verification of such reports, give the 


Commissioner upon request, access to the records upon which the information 
is based. 


Upon arrival of any such application the Commissioner shall pay, in such 
installments as he may deem appropriate, to such agency or institution, out of 
the allotment to the State in which such agency or institution is located, the 
amount requested, or in the event requests from agencies and institutions in any 
State are in excess of such State’s allotment, such lesser amount as the Com- 
missioner deems appropriate to carry out the purposes of this Act. Such pay- 
ments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Department of the 
Treasury and prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office. 


“TITLE ITII—PLANNING GRANTS 


“Appropriations 


“Sec. 301. There is authorized to be appropriated $250,000 for the fiscal year 
beginning July 1, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years for grants 
under the provisions of this title. 


“Allotments and grants 


“Sec. 302. Amounts appropriated pursuant to section 201 for any fiscal year 
shall be populations of migrant agricultural employee States on the basis of 
their relative populations of migrant agricultural employees for the most recent 
year that such populations are available from reliable sources. A State’s allot- 
ment under this section shall be available during the year for which made for 
payments in accordance with the provisions of this title (1) to survey the need 
for summer school sessions for children of parents who are migrant agricultural 
employees; (2) to develop plans for such sessions where needed; (3) to develop 
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and carry out programs to encourage such children to attend school during the 
regular academic year and such summer sessions, and to improve the quality of 
education offered such children; and (4) to coordinate programs provided for in 
this Act with similar programs in other States, including the transmittal of 
pertinent information with respect to school records of such children. Grants 
under the provisions of this title shall not be available for the cost of acquisition 
of any facilities. 
“Application and payments 


“Sec. 303. The Commissioner shall approve any application for funds pro- 
vided under this title if such application— 

“(1) designates the State agency which will carry out the program for which 
the funds are to be used ; 

““(2) sets out such program in sufficient detail to satisfy the Commissioner 
that it carries out the purposes of this title ; and 

“(3) provides that such agency will make such reports, in such form, and 
containing such information as the Commissioner may from time to time reason- 
ably require, and, to assure verification of such reports, give the Commissioner, 
upon request, access to the records upon which the information is based. 


Upon approval of any such application the Commissioner shall pay, in such in- 
stallments as he may deem appropriate, to such agency out of its State allotment 
the amount requested. Such payments shall be made through the disbursing 


facilities of the Department of the Treasury and prior to audit or settlement by 
the General Accounting Office.” 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress assem bled— 


“SHORT TITLE 


“Section 1. This Act may be cited as the ‘Migrant Agricultural Employee 
Adult Education Act of 1960’. 


“Federal control of education prohibited 


“Sec. 2. Nothing contained in this Act shall be construed to authorize any de- 
partment, agency, officer, or employee of the United States to exercise any direc- 
tion, supervision, or control over the curriculum, program of instruction, ad- 
ministration, or personnel of any educational institution or school system. 


“Definitions 

“Sec. 3. As used in this Act— 

“(1) the term ‘local educational agency’ means a board of education or other 
legally constituted local school authority having administrative control and 
direction of free public education in a county, township, independent, or other 
school district located within a State, and includes any State agency which di- 
rectly operates and maintains facilities for providing free public education ; 

“(2) the term ‘migrant agricultural employee’ means an individual employed 
in agriculture, as defined in section 3(f) of the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938 
(29 U.S.C. 203(f), or performing agricultural labor, as defined in section 3121(¢) 
of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 (26 U.S.C. 3121(f)), on a seasonal or other 
temporary basis in a State where such individual does not maintain a permanent 
residence, and for the purposes of this Act maintaining a permanent residence 
shall include the ownership of real property by either such individual or the spouse 
of such individual : 

“(3) the term ‘Commissioner’ means the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation ; 

“(4) the term ‘institution of higher education’ means any such institution 
which is accredited as such by a nationally recognized accrediting agency; and 
. “(5) the term ‘migrant agricultural employee State’ means any State which 

as— 

“(A) at least five counties with one hundred or more but less than five hun- 
dred such employees in each such county ; 
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“(B) at least two counties with one hundred or more but less than five hundred 
such employees in each such county and one county with five hundred or more 
but less than three thousand such employees ; 

“(C) at least two counties with five hundred or more but less than three thou 
sand such employees in each such county ; or 

“(D) at least one county with three thousand or more such employees ; 
and determinations for the purpose of this definition shall be made for the most 
recent year that satisfactory population figures are available from reliable 
sources, 

“Administration 


“Sec. 4. (a) The Commissioner shall administer this Act, and he may make 
such regulations and perform such other functions as he finds necessary to carry 
out the provisions of this Act. 

“(b) The Commissioner shall include in his annual report to the Congress a full 
report of the administration of his functions under this Act, including a detailed 
statement of disbursements. 


“Appropriations 


“Src. 5. There is authorized to be appropriated $250,000 for the fiscal year be- 
ginning July 1, 1960, and for each of the four succeeding fiscal years, for grants 
under the provisions of this Act. 


“Allotments and grants 


“Src. 6. Amounts appropriated pursuant to section 5 for any fiscal year shall be 
allotted among the migrant agricultural employee States on the basis of their rel- 
ative populations of migrant agricultural employees for the most recent year that 
such populations are available from reliable sources. A State’s allotment under 
this section shall be available during the year for which made for payments in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act for the operating costs of conducting 
adult education classes for migrant agricultural employees and their spouses. 
As used in this section the term “operating costs” includes all ordinary costs of 
operation other than any costs for the acquisition of facilities or costs related 
to any such acquisition. 


“Application and payments 


“Sec. 7. The Commissioner shall approve any application for funds provided 
under this Act if such application— 

“(1) is from a local educational agency or an institution of higher education 
within a State: 

*(2) sets out a program of adult education classes for migrant agricultural em- 
ployees and their spouses which provides fundamental education and training 
for healthful modern living, the operating costs of such classes, and the amount 
needed under the provisions of this Act to defray such costs; and 

“(3) provides that such agency or institution will make such reports, in such 
form, and containing such information as the Commissioner may from time to 
time reasonably require, and, to assure verification of such reports, give the 
Commissioner upon request, access to the records upon which the information is 
based. 

“Upon approval of any such application the Commissioner shall pay, in such 
installments as he may deem appropriate, to such agency or institution, out of 
the allotment to the State in which such agency or institution is located, the 
amount requested, or in the event requests from agencies and institutions in any 
State are in excess of such State’s allotment, such lesser amount as the Commis- 
sioner deems appropriate to carry out the purposes of this Act. Such pay- 
ments shall be made through the disbursing facilities of the Department of the 
Treasury and prior to audit or settlement by the General Accounting Office.” 


“SUMMARY STATEMENT 


“First. The first bill I have introduced would provide a 5-year program of 
Federal assistance for the education of our migrant children. It is a sound, 
workable program of modest sum which, I believe, will provide great improve- 
ment in this vital area. The proposals are based upon information drawn 
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from the hearings held by the subcommittee and upon the considered judgment 
of people who have spent many years dealing with the problem. 

“Briefly, the bill would provide matching funds to help defray the added ex- 
pense of educating the children of migratory workers for whom there is no direct 
local school tax during the regular school session, a program of grants totaling 
$300,000 for the establishment of summer schools, and a program of planning 
grants totaling $250,000 to promote interstate cooperation, the development of 
educational programs, materials and demonstrations, and the transmission of 
school records for migrant children. 

“To help bear the additional cost of educating these children during the 
regular school session, the Federal Government would for the first 2 years pay 
75 percent of the State's cost of educating the child for each day of attendance. 
Thereafter, the Federal Government would share 50 percent of the cost. 

“On the basis of estimates prepared by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, this program would cost slightly more than $2 million. 

“The grants for the establishment of summer schools for migrant children 
is, to me, perhaps potentially the most rewarding part of the program, for a 
well-run summer school averaging from 6 to 8 weeks in duration could well 
be the longest uninterrupted educational experience that the migrant child will 
have in a given vear. For that reason, a relatively small amount of money 
spent wisely in the right areas might yield benefits far beyond what normally 
might be expected. 

“It is estimated on the basis of pilot projects conducted in Colorado, Michigan, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey that the average cost of a 6-week summer school 
is approximately $5,000. The sum authorized in this bill would therefore pro- 
vide money for the establishment of 60 such schools which could pattern their 
activities on the projects that have proved so successful thus far. 

“Tt is anticipated that the States and local communities will provide the 
school buildings and maintenance costs, with the Federal Government paying 
for the administrative, instructional, food, transportation, and other operating 
costs. 

“The planning grants, as I indicated earlier, would serve a number of valuable 
purposes. The grants would provide funds to help stimulate interest and leader- 
ship at the State level. They would assist in the preparation of plans and 
methods for the operation of summer schools. They would encourage inter- 
state cooperation so that the educational pattern of the child will be interrupted 
as little as possible. And they will help facilitate the transfer of the child’s 
school records so that a teacher will not have to spend so many precious days 
trying to find out what ground the child's last teacher has covered. 

“These three programs, when added together and put into operation over a 
period of years, will, I am certain, achieve tremendous results at a minimal 
cost. 

“Second. The second bill I have introduced has been inspired directly by the 
information arising from the hearings and talks with the farmers. Perhaps 
the strongest and most justifiable complaint raised by the growers time and 
time again might be paraphrased something like this: 

“Well, [ve done a lot of things to improve the living conditions of the migrants 
who work on my farm. I've built them new housing. put in toilet facilities, new 
showers, cooking facilities, nice new bedding, plenty of garbage cans—and what 
happens? They mark up the walls, kick holes in the window screens, stop up 
the toilets, pull the knobs off the showers and stoves, tear the blankets, and tip 
over the garbage cans.’ 

“Unfortunately many of these things have happened on many farms and one 
can hardly be anything but extremely sympathetic to the farmer who provides 
good facilities only to have them abused, damaged, and sometimes wrecked. 
Sometimes this kind of damage is done by workers who lack the self-respect to 
care. Sometimes it is the result of a simple lack of knowledge of what the fa- 
cilities are for. 

In both cases the root problem is a lack of fundamental education and knowl- 
edge of modern living. It is to this problem that the second bill is directed. 
A sum of $250,000 is authorized for a program of practical education for the 
migratory workers themselves. 

Based on the experimental programs so far conducted, particularly those held 
in two counties in Wisconsin in 1957 and 1958, I believe this is an area that 
could and should be explored more fully as a means for improving the living 
conditions of the migrants and increasing their self-respect as well as providing 
a basis for protecting the interests and expenses of the farmers themselves. 
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Essentially this program follows along the path so successfully blazed by the 
Cooperative Extension Service, which now combines the efforts of some 11,000 
county extension workers and 1.2 million voluntary local leaders to provide in- 
formation about home economics and agricultural methods to more than 12 mil- 
lion people. 

This bill would provide grants to States with serious migratory worker prob- 
lems to help organize instructional programs and stimulate local activity and 
interest. There are, of course, a multitude of ways in which such a program 
could be of help. It could provide for meetings, demonstrations, and films on 
such subjects as the relationship between sanitary facilities and personal health, 
the preparation of family budgets and methods of handling family finances, 
instruction in clothes care and nutritious and economical preparation of food, 
and so forth. 

The advantages of this program, I am sure, will far outweigh the very modest 
expense involved. 

The following is a table, prepared by the Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, of estimates of State participation under the Migrant Children 
Education Assistance Act, provided the minimum standards regarding the 
eligibility for participation contained in section 4(8) of the act are met: 


“Estimated cost of ADA payments to States based on 1959 data 


| Total Number of, Amount Estimated | Amount paid 
| migrants migrant paid per daily for migrant 
children pupil | attendance | children 
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40, 000. 00 
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101, 300. 
15, 300. 
26, 625. 
28, 131. 
17, 925. 

2, 906. § 
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10, 031. 25 
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48, 843 

6, 093. 
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16, 125. 
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10, 950. 00 
6, 000. 00 
1, 425. 00 
282, 400. 00 
4, 875.00 
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31, 725. 00 

. 875. 00 
375. 00 
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1 No data available. 
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